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When  the  late  worthy  John  Taylor  (publisher  to  the 
London  University)  produced,  in  1859,  his  larger  work 
eoiiiltA.  The  Great  Pyramid:  why  was  it  built,  and  who  built 
a?  and  afterwards,  in  January,  1864,  his  smaller  pam- 
phlet,  The  Battle  of  the  Standards  (of  Linear  Measure) : 
the  ancient  of  four  thousand  years  against  the  modem  of 
the  last  fifty  years — the  less  perfect  of  the  two, — he  opened 
up  for  archaeology  a  purer,  nobler,  more  intellectual 
pathway  to  light  than  that  study  had  ever  enjoyed 
before. 

But  academic  archaeology  would  not  accept  it;  indeed 
the  whole  reading  world  stood  askance ;  and  I  can  hardly 
now  explain  how  it  came  about  that  something  induced 
me,  in  February,  1864,  to  commence  an  independent 
examination  of  Mr.  Taylor's  theory;  and  my  publication 
in  September  of  that  year  (i.e.  the  first  edition  of  the 
present  book)  contained  the  findings  so  arrived  at. 
Findings,  in  many  points  confirmatory  of  the  prin- 
cipal thread  of  Mr.  Taylor's  chief  and  most  startling 
discovery;  but  exhibiting  in  \he  general  literature  of 
the  subject,  and  on  which,  unfortunately,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  depend  too  much,  a  lamentable  deficiency 
in  the  accurateness  of  almost  all  the  numerical  data 
required ;  and  which  necessary  exactitude,  nothing  but 
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practical  examination  and  instrumental  measure  at  t 
place  could  hope  properly  to  supply. 

Meanwhile  John  Taylor  died,  and  with  almost  his 
last  breath  emphatically  confided  this,  the  most  im- 
portant labour  of  his  long  life-toil,  to  my  most  unworthy 
hands ;  and  yet  hands  not  altogether  unused  to  some  of 
the  operations  next  required.  How,  then,  with  little 
help  from  any  one,  save  a  single  subscription  volun- 
teered by  a  kind  friend*  in  Edinburgh,  my  Wife  and 
self  did,  on  very  scanty  private  means,  sail  for  Egypt 
in  November,  1864;  and  did,  through  a  four  months' 
residence  on  the  Great  Pyramid  hill  in  18C5,  employ  a 
variety  of  surveying  and  astronomical  instruments,  in 
obtaining  many  measures  of  the  mighty  monument; 
some  of  them  to  far  more  exactness  than  had  ever  been 
attempted  before,  and  others  descending  to  numerous 
details  unnoticed  by  former  observers,  though  still 
leaving  other  large  parts  to  the  future  efforts  of  the 
nation — all  this  was  described  by  me,  first  in  abstract 
to  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  in  April,  1866 ;  and 
afterwards,  at  much  greater  length  to  the  world  in  my 
three-volumed  book,  "  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great 
Pyramid  "  in  1867. t 

That  last  publication,  even  from  the  very  oppositions 
it  called  up,  helped  to  spread  a  knowledge  both  of  the 
importance  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  the  only 
means  for  solving  it;  especially  as  against  the  modem 
hieroglyphic  scholars,  the  so-called  Egyptologists;  who, 
though  exceedingly  learned  in  their  lettered  way  touch- 

*  Andiew  Coveniry,  EM),.died,  much  fegTetud,  August  ii.  1S77. 
1   Paget   1.G5].     Plates  38.     Published  by  EdmonBtgn  and  Douglas. 
now  ■■  Douglas  and  Foulis."  Edinburgh. 
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"ing  Egyptian  remains  of  more  recent  times,  have  never 
much  troubled  themselves  to  examine  the  far  more 
ancient,  as  well  as  purer.  Great  Pyramid  in  the 
mechanical  and  scientific  manner  now  required. 

Indeed,  the   literary    Egyptologists   seem,  by   their 
criticisms,  rather  angered  than  otherwise,  to  hear  that 
such   precise    and   strictly   provable   data,   tn    merely 
modern  instrumental  measure,  when  at  last  coilecte.d  by 
others  than  themselves,  are  most  successful  in  showing 
a  radical  difference    throughout   between   the   Great, 
and  every  other.  Pyramid  in  Egyptian  land.     In  fact 
these  measures  tend  to  establish  that  the  Great  Pyramid, 
though  iM  Egypt,  is  not,  and  never  was,  of  Egypt — 
that  is,  of,  belonging  to,  or  instructing  about  Pharaonic. 
k  idolatrous,  and   chiefly   Theban,   Egypt.      Also,    that 
k  though  built  in  the  earliest  ages,   far  before   written 
'  historj',  the  Great  Pyramid  was  yet  prophetically  in- 
tended— by  inspiration  afforded  to  the  architect  from 
the  one  and  only  living  God,  who  rules  in  heaven,  and 
unounced  vengeance  against  the  sculptured  idols  of 
ipt  (Ezekiel  xxx.  13) — to  remain  quiescent  during 
[those  earlier  ages ;    and  only,  in  a  manner,  to  come 
forth  at  this  time  to  subserve  a  high  purpose  for  these 
Utter  days.     That  it,  the  Great  Pyramid,  was  never 

■even  remotely  understood,  either  by  the  Egjptian,  or 
any  other  branch  of  the  Cainite  and  ant  i -Israelite 
lamtly  of  nations.  But  that  it  is  able  nevertheless  to 
explain  its  grand,  even  Messianic,  mission,  most  unmis- 
takably. Not,  indeed,  in  the  usual  manner  of  less 
ancient  monuments,  by  the  use  of  any  written  language, 

t whether  hieroglyphic  or  vulgar,  but  by  aid  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science  of  modem  times  applied 
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to  show  the  significance  residing  in  the  exact  amount  of 
its  ancient  length,  breadth  and  angles ;  a  means  most 
efficacious  both  for  preventing  the  parable  being  read 
too  soon  in  the  history  of  an,  at  first,  unlearned  world; 
but  for  insuring  its  being  correctly  read,  and  by  all 
nations,  when  the  fulness  of  prophetic  time,  in  a  science 
age,  has  at  last  arrived. 

This  confirmation  of  the  main  view  arrived  at  by  John 
Taylor,  viz.  that  in  the  Great  Pyramid  the  world  now 
possesses  a  Monwnent  of  Inspiration,  as  it  has  long 
possessed  a  Book  of  Inspiration,  one  dating  altogether, 
and  the  other  partly,  from  primeval  times — brought  by 
degrees  many  able  intellectuaHsts  of  the  mathemati- 
cal and  Christian,  rather  than  the  Egyptological  and 
rationalistic,  order  into  the  field.  And  some  of  them 
have  succeeded,  or  are  succeeding,  in  demonstrating 
the  purpose  and  meaning  of  so  many  successive  parts  of 
the  structure,  according  to  the  measures  taken  in  1865, 
— that  if  a  second  and  amended  edition  of  my  original 
work  was  called  for  in  1874,  and  a  third  in  1877,  much 
more  is  a  fourth  required  now,  when  there  are  so  many 
additional  discoveries  by  other  workers  to  be  cited ;  and 
when  the  whole  is  gaining  shape,  acquiring  purpose  and 
now  almost  day  by  day  illustrating  our  modern  historj', 
our  Israelitic  brotherhood  with  America,  the  future  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  way  of  the  Kings  of  the  East,  in 
these  eventful  times  so  truly  foreseen,  and  absolutely 
monumentalized  of  old,  by  supematurally  inspired  men, 
by  prophets  of  the  living  God. 
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KEY  THE  FIRST. 

TffB  key  oipmn  matJum*Mt$cSs  as  supplied  chieAy  in  medi»VAl  «nd  iiHMlcm 
times,  and  mostly  by  the  labours  of  private  philosophers  in  their  own 
studies,  sometimes  to  absolute  truth,  sometimes  to  such  cKvftc  appix>achc« 
thereto,  as  to  be  certain  up  to  the  last  fi^re  of  any  (hiction  >Tt  arrived 
at;  as,  for  one  example  much  used  and  illustrated  in  the  tircat  P)Tamid,  ~ 
«*,  (H*  the  value  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  in  terms  of  its  diameter,  — 
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KEY  THE  SECOND. 

The  key  of  applied  mathematics^  or  of  astronomical  and  physical  science, 
as  furnished  by  the  latest  and  best  approximations  of  all  the  first  cIasi« 
nations  of  the  world  ;  who  have  been  working  publicly  for  centuries  and 
at  a  cost  of  millions  of  money,  and  have  attained,  or  arc  on  the  point  of 
attaining,  an  accuracy,  sometimes  only  in  the  second  ligurc.  Minictinirn 
in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  even  lower  figures,  according  to  ihc  grcatci , 
or  less,  difficulty  in  nature  of  the  question  concerned.    As  thuH: 

Polar  diameter  of  the  earth  =  between  5oo,j78,o(x>  and  5(N),50o,(mni 
British  inches. 

Mean  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth  between  502,oH<),(nk)  and 
502,230,000  British  inches. 

Mean  density  of  the  earth  between  5*3  and  6*5  ;  the  two  latest  detenu  i 
nations  by  powerful  government  institutions. 

Mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  between  gt  and  93  millions  of 
miles,  British. 

Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  1877  a.d.  =  23'  27'  I7''*9  to  23^  27'  ir/'o. 


THE  THREE  KEYS. 


Length  of  At  tolar  tropical  year  in  mean  lolar  days  =  365*34233  ti 
36S-14114- 
Precestioo  «f  the  equinoxes  in  yeait,  ^  3j^i6  to  35,870. 


KEY  THE  THIRD. 
The  key  of  positive  hnman  history— past,  present,  and  fatnre — *s  inp- 
plied  in  some  of  its  leading  points  and  chief  religious  connections  by 
Divine  Revdation  to  certain  chosen  and  inspired  men  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  through  ancient  and  medi«va]  times ;  but  now  to  be  found,  by  all 
the  world,  collected  in 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 


Tbetc  is  no  twisting,  no  forcing  needed  in  u^ng  any  of  these  Keys ; 
and  least  of  all,  is  any  alltration  of  them  required  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

Wheiefore  no  man  who  either  vainly  maintains  a  sensibly  diETereot 

value  of  T,  or  demands  in  these  latter  days  new  principles  of  Astronomy, 

or  insists  on  having  private  interpretations  of  the  open  and  published 

word  of  Scripture,  need  hope  to  arrive  at  the  true  explanation  of 

THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 
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PART  I. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY.  AND  THE  EXTERIOR,  OF  THE 

GREAT  PYRAMID. 


E  roUHDATtONS   THBBEOF 


R  JOY  ?  " — JOB  XXXVIII.  S,  6,  7. 


CHAPTER  I.  .;*;■ . 

INTRODUCTORV  STATEMENT :  '  •'_!."'; 

Of  the  General  Question  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

THE  ancient  pyramids  of  Egypt  form  somewhat  of 
a  long  clustering  group  of  gigantic  monuments, 
extending  chiefly  over  about  a  degree  of  latitude.  They 
begin  in  the  north,  at  the  apex,  or  southern  head  of 
the  triangular  -  shaped  "  Delta"  land  of  "  Lower 
Egypt,"  and  stretch  thence  further  southward  along 
almost  seventy  miles  of  the  western  side  of  the  Nile. 

Within  that  nearly  meridian  distance,  one  traveller 
claims  to  have  noted  thirty-five,  another  rashly  says 
sixty-seven ;  and  another  still,  but  in  his  case  going 
beyond  what  is  strictly  Egypt,  and  ascending  its 
colossal  river  as  far  as  Meroe,  Noori,  and  Barkal  in 
Ethiopia,  mentions  one  hundred  and  thirty  as  existing 
there.  But  they  are  mediaeval  rather  than  ancient, 
small  instead  of  large,  and  with  very  little  about  them 
either  in  form  or  material  to  remind  of  the  more  typi- 
cal early  examples  entirely  in  stone;  or  those  really 
mathematically  shaped  old  pyramids,  which,  though  few 
in  number,  are  what  have  made  the  world-wide  fame 
of  their  land's  architecture  from  before  the  beginning 
of  history. 

Now  it  is  precisely  with  those  grander  specimens 
only,  or  the  oldest  examples  of  the  country  {not  more, 
even  including  some  that  are  positively  ruinous,  than 
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thirty-eight  in  number),  that  we  have  to  do  in  this 
book;  and  selecting  even  further  amongst  them,  we 
find,  that  of  jtll'the  more  important  instances  that  have 
yet  attracted. "the  attention  of  mankind,  as  being  really 
typical,  th^  are  none  to  equal  the  combined  fame  and 
antiquifv;;ttie  purity  of  shape  and  excellence  of  both 
presjarVaVion  and  construction,  of  the  several  stone 
pywoj^ds  near  Jeezeh  ;•  a  hill  in  view  of  the  ancient 
^eiffphis,  and  not  far,  though  separated  by  the  river, 
■fcdfn  the  present  city  of  Cairo. 

The  Jeezeh  pyramidal  group  is  situated,  like  all  the 
•■'others,  on  the  western,  or  more  thoroughly  African,  lone, 
and  desert,  side  of  the  river;  but  close  to  the  south- 
ern apex,  and  as  it  were  the  very  point  of  origin  of  the 
soetor-shaped  plain  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  group,  in  its 
stra-ngely  massive,  yet  crystalline  shaped,  architecture, 
is  conspicuously  planted  there  on  the  utmost  north- 
eastern edge  of  an  elevated  rocky  steppe ;  so  that 
while  it  overiooks  on  one  side  the  sand-strewn  wastes 
extending  back  to  the  great  Sahara,  it  beholds  on  the 
other  the  green  and  fertile  plains  of  Nile,  about  130  feet 
in  level  below.  But  amongst  these  Jeezeh  Pyramids, 
again,  there  is  one  that  transcends  in  intellectual 
value  all  the  rest ;  one  that  has  been  involuntarily 
by  all  the  world  named  for  ages  past  the  "  Great 
Pyramid";  and  which  stands  out,  the  more  it  is  ex- 
amined into,  distinct  and  distinguished  from  all  its 
felio\vs  by  its  not  only  giant,  but  particular,  size,  its 
wondrous  internal  structure,  its  superior  age,  more 
fre>quent  historical  notice  by  men  of  various  nations, 


•  The  following  »a'ietiea  of  orthography,  by  different  authors,  may 
lead  to  the  correct  proimncialion,  viz. :  Gyieh,  Ghiieh,  Giidi,  Jecieh, 
Ghcezeh,  Jizch,  Djiia,  Dgise,  Dschiseh,  Geezeh,  El-Geezeh,  Dzireth, 

"Jeezeh,  or  Geezdl,  )B  the  proper  way  of  spelling  this  word  in  Eng- 
lish," writes  Dr.  J.  A.  S-  Gr^nl.  from  his  Sanatorium,  Palais  Matatia,  in 
CUTD,  in  HanJi,  1S77. 
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nd  yet,  the  hitherto  inscrutable  destiny  of  its  purpose  ; 
,e  greatest  of  the  seven  old  wonders  of  the  world  In 
le  days  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  only  one  of  them  all, 
hich  is  still  in  existence  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
With  many  of  the  smaller  and  later  pyramids  there 
little  doubt  about  their  objects ;  for,  built  by  the 
Egyptians  as  sepulchres  for  the  great  Egyptian  dead, 
ich  dead,  both  Pharaohs  and  their  relatives,  were 
iried  in  them,  and  with  all  the  written  particulars, 
ictorial  accompaniments,  and  idolatrous  adornments 
that  too  graphic  religion,  which  the  fictile  nation  on 
he  Nile  ever  delighted  in.  But  as  we  approach, 
icending  the  stream  of  ancient  time,  in  any  careful 
ironological  survey  of  pyramidal  structures,  to  the 
Great  Pyramid,"  Egyptian  emblems  are  gradually 
:ft  behind ;  and  in,  and  throughout,  that  mighty 
iiilded  mass,  which  all  history  and  all  tradition,  both 
ncient  and  modern,  agree  in  representing  as  the  first 
point  of  date  of  the  whole  jeezeh,  and  even  the 
hole  Egj'ptian.*  group,  the  earliest  stone  building  also 
sitively  known  to  have  been  erected  in  any  country, 
■we  find  in  all  its  /inislicd  parts  not  a  vestige  of 
eathcnism,  nor  the  smallest  indulgence  in  anything 
|)proaching  to  idolatry ;  no  Egyptology  of  the  kind 
snounced  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  of  Israel ;  nor 
,-en  the  most  distant  allusion  to  Sabaism,  and  its  ele- 
lentat  worship  of  sun,  or  moon,  or  any  of  the  starry 
osl  of  heaven, 

*  There  are  lome  disputations  still  laucbing  the  poesibly  greater  anli'- 
My  of  uiathcr  pyramid,  viz.,  the  so-called  (but  not  really)  Great 
mmid.  oi  "  pyramid  of  degrees."  at  Sahkara  (see  Plate  V.)  ;  but 
ou^h  it  U,  without  any  doubt,  most  rudely  and  clumail^  buiit,  those 
lalilin  do  nai  by  any  meana  invariably  and  ncceaaarily  imply  greater 
<e,  in  Egypt ;  and  the  building  hns  no  other  point  wherein  it  earn  pre- 
me  in  compare  with  Ikr  Great  Pyramid  of  Jecieh,  through  all  of  ils 
tranu  of  poniiive  and  c]iai:t  mcniuration :  while  these  are  the  chief, 
id  almntt  only.  tcMit  whii;h  arc  to  be  employed  as  we  proceed  in  thii 
lok  1  Uiou^h  at  tint  starting,  we  arc  compelled  to  l;ty  dow  n  n  few 
klcmfiiitin  liinpl*  wurds  only. 
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I  have  specified  "finished  parts,"  because  in  certain 
unfinished,  internal  portions  of  the  constructive  masonry 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  broken  into  by  Colonel  Howard- 
Vyse  in  1837,  there  are  some  rude  Egyptian  markings, 
in  a  few  daubs  of  red  paint  only,  and  for  a  mere  tem- 
porary mechanical  purpose  to  be  presently  explained  ; 
and  I  also  except,  as  a  matter  of  course,  any  inscrip- 
tions inflicted  on  the  same  pyramid  by  modern  travellers, 
even  though  they  have  attempted,  like  the  Prussian 
savants  of  1843  A.D.,  to  cut  their  names  in  their  own 
happily  shallow  ideas  of  the  ancient  hieroglyphics  of 
the  old,  thorough-paced,  Egyptian  idolaters  elsewhere. 
But  with  these  simple  exceptions  we  can  most  posi- 
tively say,  that  both  exterior  and  interior  are  absolutely 
free  from  all  engraved  or  sculptured  work,  as  well  as 
from  everything  relating  to  any  known  form  of  idolatry 
or  erring  man's  theotechnic  devices.  From  all  those 
hieratic  emblems,  therefore,  which  from  first  to  last 
have  utterly  overlaid  every  Egyptian  temple  proper,  as 
well  as  all  Egypt's  obelisks,  sphinxes,  statues,  tombs, 
and  whatever  other  monuments  they,  the  Egyptians, 
did  build  up  at  any  certain  historical  and  Fharaonic 
epoch  in  coniTection  with  their  peculiar,  and,  alas  I 
degrading  religion. 

Was  the  Great  Pyramid,  then,  erected  before  the 
invention  of  hieroglyphics,  and  previous  to  the  birth 
of  the  false  Egyptian  religion  ? 

No  !  for  there,  both  history,  tradition,  and  recent 
exploratory  discoveries  elsewhere,  testified  to  by  many 
travellers  and  antiquaries,  are  perfectly  in  accord  ;  and 
assure  us  that  the  Egyptian  nation  was  established,  was 
powerful,  and  its  spiritually  vile  hieratic  system  largely 
developed,  though  not  arrived  at  its  full  proportions,  at 
the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  that 
that  structure  was  even  raised  by  the  labour  of  the 
Egyptian  population  ruled  over  at  the  time  by  an 
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Egyptian  king  ;♦  but  under  some  remarkable  compul- 
sion and  constraint  which  positively  forbade  them  from 
putting  their  unmistakable  decorations  and  elsewhere 
accustomed  inscriptions  on  the  finished  building; 
more  especially  too  from  identifying  it  in  any  manner, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  their  impure  and  even  bestial 
form  of  worship. 

*  This  very  important  concluaion  results  from  (he  "quarry  marks"  of 

lh«  workmen  (see  Colonel  H o ward -Vyse's  volumes, "  Pyramids  of  Gi«h.'' 

I  London.  1840),  being  found  in  red  paint  on  concealed  partii  of  the  sloncE. 

— ■*  ■-  '—Titot  places  of  the  structural  mass  of  masonry  never  intended 

The  marka  are  superficial  and  rude  in  the  extreme,  but  are 

I  eWdently  in  the  Egyptian  language  or  manner  freely  handled  ;  and  in  io 

E  fiir  prove  that  they  were  put  in  by  Egyptians,  and  of  the  age  or  under 

■  the  reign  of  that  Egyptian  king  variously  called  Shofo.  Khulii  and  Cheops. 
I  Tbey  are  enceuively  rough,  no  doubt,  but  quite  sufHtient  for  their  alleged 
i  purpcKc,  viK.  cbecks  for  workmen,  whereby  to  recognize  a  stone  dut^ 
i  prepared  according  10  orders  at  the  quarry,  miles  away,  and  to  see  it 
I  pTOp«rly  placed  in  its  intended  position  in  the  building. 

Still  further  that  these  marks  were  not  meant  as  ornaments  in  the 
I  Itnicture,  or  put  on  after  the  stones  were  built  into  it,  is  abundantly  evi- 
I  denced  1^  some  of  them  being  upside  down,  and  some  having  been 
i  parity  pared  away  in  adjusting  the  block  into  its  position  (see  Colonel 
I  Howant-Vyse's  plalea  of  them) :  and,  finally,  by  the  learned  Ur.  Birch's 

Siretation  of  a  number  of  the  marks,  which  seem  from  thence  to  be 
y  short  dates,  and  directions  to  the  workmen  as  to  which  stones 
f  Were  liw  the  south,  and  which  for  the  north,  wall. 

Thes«  markings,  moreover,  have  only  been  discovered  in  those  dark 
I  boles  or  hollows,  the  so-called"  chambers,"  but  much  rather"  hollows  of 
I  construction."  broken  into  by  Colonel  Howard- Vyse  above  the  ■'  King's 
B  Chamber  "  al  the  Great  Pyramid.  There,  also,  70U  see  other  traces  of 
'      ■    ■     "  in  thei 

IS  there  the  least  occasi 
<r  polishing  off  the  holes,  for 
Dtcn  built  up  outside  in  iolid 
nown  for  a  century  as  "  Davi. 
.  .  ind  having  iti  own  small  passage  of  approach  from  the 
Itouth-cul  corner  of  the  Grand  Gallery),  and  were  never  intended  to  be 

■  Used  as  chambers  for  human  viuiallon  or  living  purposes.  In  all  the 
I  other  chambers  and  passages,  on  the  contrary,  intended  10  be  visited,  and 
I  approached  by  admirably  constructed  white.sione  passages,  the  masonry 
I  was  Anished  off  with  the  skill  and  polish  almost  of  a  jeweller ;  and  in 

■  Ibero  neither  quarry  marks  nor  "  bat  holes,"  nor  painted  marks,  nor 
IJuemglyphicsotany  sort  or  kind,  are  to  be  seen:  excepting  always  those 
^inodein  hicr^lyphics  which  Dr.  Lepsius  put  up  over  the  entrance  into  the 

fMt  Pyramid,  "  on  a  space  five  feet  In  breadth  by  four  feet  in  height." 
~~  liae  of  the  then'  sovereign  of  Prussia:  and  which  have  recently 
teamed  Chioeie  envoy,  by  name  Pin-ch'-un,  into  mobt  absurdly 
^  a  connection  between  the  Great  Pyramid  and  the  early  monu- 
t^bis  own  country.    (See  Allifnaiinl,  May  it,  1870  p.  677.) 
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According  to  Herodotus,  Manetho,  and  other  ancient 
authorities,  the  Egyptians  hated,  and  yet  implici' 
obeyed,  the  mysterious,  and  coercive  though  non^ 
miUtary,  power  that  made  them  work  on  the  Great 
Pyramid;  and  when  that  power  was  again  relaxed  or 
removed,  though  they  still  hated  its  name  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  forhear  from  even  mentioning  it  except 
by  a  peculiar  circumlocution, — yet  with  involuntary 
bending  to  the  sway  of  a  really  superior  intelligence 
once  amongst  them,  they  took  to  imitating  in  other 
buildings,  as  well  as  they  could,  though  without  un- 
derstanding, a  few  of  the  more  ordinary  mechanical 
features  of  that  great  work  on  which  they  had  been  so 
long  employed ;  and  they  even  rejoiced  for  a  time  to 
adapt  them,  so  far  as  they  could  be  adapted,  to  their 
own  more  favourite  ends,  egotistic  glorifications,  and 
other  such  congenial  ideas. 

Hence  the  numerous  quasi-copiss,  for  sepulchral  pur- 
poses, of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  are  now,  in  the  shape 
of  other  pyramids,  to  be  obser\*ed  further  south,  along 
that  western  side  of  Egypt ;  always  bet  raying,  though,  on 
close  examination,  the  most  profound  ignorance  of 
their  noble  model's  chiefest  internal  features,  as  well  as 
of  all  its  niceties  of  angle  and  cosmic  harmonies  of 
linear  measurement.  And  such  mere  failures,  as  those 
later  tombic  pyramids,  are  never  found,  even  then,  at  any 
verj'  great  number  of  miles  away  from  the  site,  nor  any 
great  number  of  years  behind  the  date,  of  the  colossal 
parent  work  on  the  Jeezehhill. 

The  ostensible  architectural  idea,  indeed,  of  that  one 
grand  primeval  monument,  though  expensively  copied 
during  a  few  centuries,  yet  never  wholly  or  permanently 
took  the  fancy  of  the  ancient  Egj'ptians.  It  had,  or 
rather  simulated  before  them  to  have,  some  one  or  two 
suitabilities  to  their  favourite  employment  of  lasting 
sepulture,  and  its   accompanying  rites ;  so  they  tried 
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what  they  knew  of  it,  for  such  purpose.  But  they  soon 
found  that  it  did  not  admit  of  their  troops  of  priests, 
nor  the  easy  introduction  of  their  unwieldy  "  sacred" 
animals.  Nor  bulls,  nor  crocodiles,  nor  the  requisite 
multitudes  of  abject  worshippers,  could  enter  a  pyramid 
with  the  facility  of  their  own  temples  ;  and  so,  on  the 
whole,  mature  Egypt  preferred  thejn.  Those  accord- 
ingly more  open  and  columned,  as  well  as  symbolically 
sculptured  and  multitudinously  inscribed  structures,  of 
their  own  entire  elaboration,  are  the  only  ones  which 
we  now  find  to  have  held,  from  their  first  invention,  an 
uninterrupted  reign  through  all  the  course  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  Egyptian  history,  or  that  period  when 
Egypt  was  most  rich,  most  powerful,  most  wicked; 
and  to  reflect  themselves  continuously  in  the  placid, 
natural  Nile,  from  one  end  of  the  long-drawn 
Hamitic  land  to  the  other.  They,  therefore,  those 
Kamac  and  Philoe  temples,  with  all  their  sins  of 
idolatry  on  their  heads,  are,  architecturally,  Egypt. 
Thebes,  too,  with  its  hundred  adorned  Pylon  temple- 
gates,  and  statues,  and  basso-relievos,  and  incised  out- 
lines of  false  gods,  must  be  confessed  to  be  intensely 
Egypt.  But  the  Great  Pyramid  is,  in  its  origin  and 
nature,  something  pure  and  perfectly  different. 

Under  whose  direction,  then,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose, was  the  Great  Pyramid  built ;  whence  did  so 
foreign,  and  really  untasteful,  an  idea  to  Egypt 
come ;  who  was  the  mysterious  carrier  of  it  to  that 
land;  and  under  what  sort  of  special  compulsion  was 
it  that,  in  his  day,  to  his  command  though  he  was  not 
their  king,  the  Egyptians,  King  and  people  all  alike, 
laboured  for  years  in  a  cause  which  they  appreciated 
not;  and  gave,  in  that  primeval  age  of  generally 
sparse,  and  pastoral,  population  only,  their  unrivalled 
mechanical  skill  and  compacted  numerical  strength 
for  an  end  which  they  did  not  at  the  time  under- 
stand ;  and  which  they  never  even  came  to  under- 
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stand,  much  less  to  like,  in  all  their  subsequent 
national  ages? 

This  has  been  indeed  a  mystery  of  mysteries,  but 
may  yet  prove  fruitful  in  the  present  advancing  age 
of  knowledge  of  all  kinds  to  inquire  into  further :  for 
though  theories  without  number  have  been  tried  and 
failed  in,  by  ancient  Greeks  and  media:val  Arabians, 
by  French,  English,  Germans,  and  Americans,  their 
failures  partly  pave,  and  render  so  much  the  safer,  for 
us  the  road  by  which  we  must  set  out.  Pave  it  poorly, 
perhaps,  or  not  very  far  ;  for  their  whole  result  has,  up 
to  the  present  time,  been  little  more  than  this,  that  the 
authors  of  those  attempts  are  either  found  to  be  re- 
peating idle  tales,  told  them  by  those  who  knew  no 
more  about  the  subject  than  themselves  ;  or  skipping  all 
the  really  crucial  points  of  application  for  their  theories 
which  they  should  have  attended  to  ;  or,  finally,  like 
some  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  who  have  given  them- 
selves to  the  question,  fairly  admitting  that  they  were 
entirely  beaten. 

Hence  the  exclusive  notion  of  temples  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  or  for  sacred  fire,  or  holy  water,  or  burial-places, 
and  nothing  but  burial-places,  of  kings,  or  granaries  for 
Joseph,  or  astronomical  observatories,  or  defences  to 
Egypt  against  being  invaded  by  the  sands  of  the  African 
desert,  or  places  of  resort  for  mankind  in  a  second 
deluge,  or  of  safety  when  the  heavens  should  fall,  have 
been  for  a  long  lime  past  proved  untenable  ;  and  the 
Great  Pyramid  stands  out  now,  far  more  clearly  than 
it  did  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (no  less  than  2,400 
years  ago),  as  both  a  prehistoric  monument,  and  yet 
rivalling  some  of  the  best  things  of  modern  times,  not 
only  in  practical  execution  and  workmanship,  but  in 
its  eminently  grand  design  and  pure  conception  ;  or  in 
forming  a  testimony  which,  though  in  Egj'pt,  is  yet  not 
at  all  of,  or  according  to,  Wstorieai  Egj'pt,  and  whose 
true  and  full  explanation  must  be  still  to  come. 
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Under  these  circumstances  it  is,  that  a  new  idea, 
based  not  on  ancient  hieroglyphics,  profane  learning,  old 
Egyptian  sculpture,  or  modern  Egyptology  springing 
therefrom,  but  on  new  scientific  measures  of  the  still 
remaining  actual  facts  of  ancient  masonic  construction 
in  number,  weight,  and  measure,  was  recently  given  to 
the  world  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  London,  in  a 
book  published  in  1859.*  He  had  not  visited  the 
Pyramid  himself,  but  had  been  for  thirty  years  pre- 
viously collecting  and  comparing  all  the  published 
accounts,  and  specially  all  the  better-certified  mensura- 
tions (for  some  were  certainly  poor  indeed)  of  those 
who  had  been  there;  and  while  so  engaged,  gradually 
and  quite  spontaneously  (as  he  described  to  me  by 
letter),  the  new  theory  opened  out  before  him. 

Though  mainly  a  rigid  induction  from  tangible  facts 
of  scientific  bearing  and  character,  Mr.  Taylor's  result 
was  undoubtedly  assisted  by  means  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  point  of  view  from  whence  he  commenced  his 
researches,  and  which  is,  in  the  main,  simply  this: — 

That  whereas  other  writers  have  generally  esteemed 
that  the  unknown  existency  who  directed  the  building 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  (and  to  whom  the  Egyptians,  in 
their  traditions  and  for  ages  afterwards,  gave  an  im- 
moral and  even  abominable  character)  must,  therefore, 
have  been  very  bad  indeed, — so  that  the  world  at  large, 
from  that  time  to  this,  has  ever  been  fond  of  standing 
on,  kicking,  and  insulting  that  dead  lion  whom  they 
really  knew  nothing  of, — he,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  seeing 
how  religiously  bad  the  idol-serving  Egyptians  them- 
selves were,  was  led  to  conclude  that  he,  whom  they 
hated  (and  could  never  sufficiently  abuse)  might  per- 
haps have  been  pre-eminently  good;  or  was,  at  all 
events,  of  a  different  and  very  much  purer  religious  faith 
t  built?    and  who  built  it?" 
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from  that  of  the  land  of  Ham.  Then,  remembering, 
with  mutatis  mutandis,  what  Christ  himself  says  re- 
specting the  suspicion  to  be  attached  when  all  the 
world  speaks  well  of  any  one,  Mr.  Taylor  followed  up 
this  idea  by  what  the  Old  Testament  does  record  touch- 
ing the  most  vital  and  distinguishing  part  of  the 
Israelitish  religion;  and  which  is  therein  described, 
some  centuries  after  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
as  notoriously  an  "abomination  to  the  Egyptians" :  and 
combining  this  with  certain  unmistakable  and  un- 
disputed by  any  one,  historical  facts,  he  successfully 
deduced  sound  and  Christian  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  directors  of  the  building,  or  rather  the  author  of  its 
design  and  those  who  under  his  more  immediate 
guidance  controlled  the  actual  builders  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  were  by  no  means  Egyptians,  but  of  the 
chosen  race,  descendants  of  Shem,  and  in  the  line  of, 
though  preceding,  Abraham ;  so  early  indeed  as  to  be 
closer  to  Noah  than  to  Abraham.  Men,  at  all  events, 
who  had  been  enabled  by  Divine  favour  to  appreciate 
the  appointed  idea,  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
sacrifice  and  atonement  for  the  sins  of  man  by  the 
blood  and  the  act  of  a  Divine  Mediator,  as  in  the  most 
modem  and  Evangelical  form  of  Christianity.  This 
very  crucial  idea  was  nevertheless  of  an  antiquity 
coeval  with  the  contest  between  Abel  and  Cain,  and 
had  descended  through  the  Flood  to  certain  pre- 
destined families  of  mankind ;  but  yet  was  an  idea  or 
principle  in  religion  which  no  one  of  Egyptian  bom 
would  ever  contemplate  with  a  moment's  patience. 
For  every  ancient  Egyptian,  from  first  to  last,  and 
every  Pharaoh  of  them  more  especially,  just  as  with 
the  Ninevites  and  Babylonians  generally,  was  an  un- 
mitigated Cainite  in  thought,  act,  and  feeling  to  the 
very  backbone ;  confident  of  and  professing  nothing  so 
much,  or  so  constantly,  as  his  own  perfect  righteous- 
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ness,  and  absolute  freedom  by  his  own  innate  purity, 
and  by  his  own  invariable,  complete,  and  unswerving 
rectitude  throughout  his  whole  life,  from  every  kind  of 
sin,  large  or  small,  against  God  or  man. 

On  this  ground  it  was  that  Mr.  Taylor  took  his 
stand;  and,  after  disobeying  the  world's  long-formed 
public  opinion  of  too  passively  obedient  accord  with 
profane  Egyptian  tradition,  and  after  thereby  also 
setting  at  nought  some  of  the  most  time-honoured 
prejudices  of  modern  Egyptological  scholars,  so  far  as 
to  give  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  examination  to  the 
whole  case  from  the  beginning,  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  in  some  of  the  arrangements  and  measures 
of  the  Great  Pyramid — when  corrected  for  injuries  of 
intervening  time  —  certain  scientific  results,  which 
speak  of  neither  Egyptian  nor  Babylonian,  nor  Roman 
nor  Greek,  but  of  something  much  more  than,  as  well  as 
quite  different  from,  any  ordinary  human  ways.  For, 
besides  coming  forth  suddenly  in  the  primeval  history  of 
its  own  times  without  any  preliminary  period  of  child- 
hood, or  known  ages  of  evolution  and  preparation,  the 
actual  facts  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  in  the  shape  of 
builded  proofs  of  an  exact  numerical  knowledge  of  the 
grander  cosmical  phenomena  of  both  earth  and  heavens, 
not  only  rise  above,  and  far  above,  the  extremely 
limited  and  almost  infantine  knowledge  of  science 
humanly  attained  to  by  any  of  the  Gentile  nations  of 
4,000,  3,000,  2,000,  nay,  1,000  years  ago;  but  they  are 
also,  in  whatever  of  the  physical  secrets  of  Nature  they 
chiefly  apply  to,  essentially  above  the  best  knowledge 
of  man  in  our  own  time  as  well. 

This  is  indeed  a  startling  assertion,  if  true ;  but,  from 
its  subject,  admits  of  the  completest  and  most  positive 
refutation,  if  untrue.  For  the  exact  science  of  the 
present  day,  compared  with  that  of  only  a  few  hundred 
years  ago,  is  a  marvel  of  development ;  and  is  capable 
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«f  giving  out  no  uncertain  sound,  both  in  asserting 
Itself,  and  stating  not  only  the  fact,  but  the  order  and 
time  of,  the  invention  of  all  the  practical  means  humanly 
necessary,  to  the  minutest  steps  of  all  separate  dis- 
coveries yet  made.  Much  more  then  can  this  modem 
science  of  the  mathematical  kind  speak  with  positive- 
ness,  Vihen  comparing  its  own  presently  extended  know- 
ledge against  the  little  that  was  known  to  man,  by  his 
own  efforts  and  by  his  then  school  methods,  in  those 
early  epochs  before  accurate  and  numerical  physical 
science  had  begun,  or  could  have  begun,  to  be  seriously 
cultivated  at  all ;  that  is,  in  the  truly  primeval  day 
when  men  were  few  on  the  earth,  and  the  Great 
Pyramid  was  built,  finished,  sealed  up,  and  left  as  we 
see  it  now,  dilapidations  only  excepted,  awaiting  its 
intended  purpose,  whatever  that  was  to  be,  in  a  long 
subsequent  day. 

Let  us  proceed  then  to  exactly  such  a  scientific  ex- 
amination of  all  known  Pyramid  facts.  Rather  a  dull 
proceeding  perhaps  at  the  beginning,  to  some,  but 
necessary  to  all  who  would  understand ;  and  not  too 
difficult  for  any,  if  taken  step  by  step,  and  in  order, 
more  or  less  as  follows. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OBOMETSICAL    PROPORTIONS 

Of  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

John  Taylor's  First  Discovery. 

R.    TAYLOR'S    first-discovered    theorem  with 
regard  to  the  Great  Pyramid's  shape,  as  derived 
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from  modem  measures  and  calculations  of  it,  is,  that 
the  Pyramid's  height,  in  the  original  condition  of  the 
monument,  when  each  one  of  its  four  sloping  triangular 
sides  was  made  into  a  perfect  plane  by  means  of  the 
polished  outer,  sloping,  surface  of  the  bevelled  casing- 
stones  (see  Plates  VIII.  and  XX.),  and  when  those 
sides,  being  continued  up  to  their  mutual  intersections, 
terminated  at,  and  formed  the  summit  in,  a  point, — 
that  its  central,  vertical  height  then  was,  to  twice  the 
breadth  of  its  square  base,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  good  monumental  work,  as  the  diameter  to  the 
circumference  of  a  circle. 

Or,  that  the  vertical  height  of  that  Pyramid  was  to 
the  length  of  one  side  of  its  base,  when  multiplied  by 
2,  as  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle  ;  i.e. 
as  1 :  3*14159  -I-  &c. ;  this  last  number  being  no  other 
than  our  "  Key  the  first  "  of  page  xv. 

Or,  again,  as  shown  more  recently  by  Mr.  St.  John 
Day,  the  area  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  right  section  (i.e. 
a  vertical,  central  section  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  horizontal  base)  is  to  the  area  of  the  base,  as  i  to 
the  same  3'i4i59,  &c. 
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Or,  as  the  same  fact  admits  again  of  being  differently 
expressed,  the  vertical  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
the  radius  of  a  theoretical  circle,  the  length  of  whose 
curved  circumference  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  lengths 
of  the  four  straight  sides  of  the  actual  and  practical 
square  base  of  the  building, 

Now  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  celebrated 
practical  problem  of  the  medifeval  and  modern  ages  of 
Europe,  "the  squaring  of  the  circle";  and  the  thing 
was  thus  practically  done,  truly  and  properly  at  the 
Great  Pyramid,  thousands  of  years  before  those  medi- 
feval  days  of  our  forefathers.  For  it  was  so  accom- 
plished by  the  architect  who  designed  that  pyramid, 
when, — over  and  above  deciding  that  the  building  was 
to  be  a  square-based  pyramid,— with,  of  course,  all  the 
necessary  mathematical  innate  relations  which  every 
square-based  pyramid  must  have, — he  also  ordained 
that  its  height,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  any- 
thing, was  to  bear  such  a  particular  proportion  to 
its  breadth  of  base,  as  should  bring  out  the  nearest 
possible  value  of  ir  as  above  mentioned  ;  and  which 
proportion  not  one  out  of  any  number  of  square-based 
pyramids  would  be  otherwise  necessarily  endued  with  ; 
and  not  one  out  of  all  the  thirty-seven  other  measured 
pyramids  in  Egypt  has  been  proved  to  be  endowed 
with  even  approximately. 

If,  therefore,  the  quantity  is  really  found  built  into  the 
Great  Pyramid  with  exactness,  as  well  as  magnitude, 
characterizing  and  utilizing  the  u-hole  of  that  vast  mass, 
it  not  only  discriminates  that  building  at  once  from  all 
the  other  pyramids  of  Egypt,  but  proves  that  such  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  must  have  been  the  result  either 
of  some  most  marvellous  accident,  or  of  some  deep 
wisdom  and  settled,  determined  purpose;  in  this  case, 
too,  not  less  than  3,000  years  in  advance  of  the  learned 
world  in  the  building's  ovm  time.     And  that  wisdom  of 


the  Great  Pyramid's  founder  was  apparently  working 
in  a  peculiar  confidence  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
historical  trusl,  not  for  its  contemporaries,  to  whom  it 
explained  nothing  and  showed  very  little,  but  for  a 
most  distant  posterity ;  knowing  well  that  a  funda- 
mental mathematical  truth  like  t,  would  infallibly 
come  to  be  understood  both  in  and  by  itself  alone,  and 
be  appreciated  in  the  fact  without  any  written  inscrip- 
tion, in  that  then  distant  day  when  mathematics  should 
at  last  be  extensively  and  successfully  cultivated 
amongst  mankind,  even  as  they  are  now. 

A  most  just  conclusion  too ;  for  experience  has 
shown  that  neither  mathematics  nor  mechanics  can 
progress  in  any  country  in  modern  times  without 
knowing  well  the  numerical  value  and  calculational 
quantity  of  t.  In  testimony  whereof  I  may  mention 
that  in  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory's  "Mathematics  for 
Practical  Men,"  third  edition  thereof  by  H.  Law,  C.E., 
at  page  64  of  Appendix,  there  is  a  Table  5,  of  "  useful 
factors  in  calculation  "  (the  calculations,  be  it  remem- 
bered, of  the  hard-headed,  strong-handed,  exemplary 
working-men  who  construct  our  steam-engines,  iron 
ships,  railways,  docks,  and  all  other  modem  engineer- 
ing), and  consisting  in  each  case  of  the  few  first  figures, 
of  that  invaluable,  but  theoretically  interminable,  num- 
ber or  proportion  «,  or  3'i4i5g,  &c.,  in  no  less  than  fifty- 
four  different  mathematical  forms. 

I  Inquiry  into  Ike  Data. 

Now  of  this  scientific  value  of  k  there  is,  and  can  be, 
in  the  present  day,  no  doubt  in  any  good  school  or  univer- 
sity all  the  world  over  ;  neither  of  the  Great  Pyramid's 
chronological  priority  over  all  the  existing  architectural 
monuments  raised,  and  much  more  over  alt  known 
iMwks  ever  written,  anywhere   by  any  of  the  sons  of 
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men ;  nor  again  that  the  numbers  which  Mr.  Taylor 
gives  for  the  vertical  height  and  double  breadth  of  base 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  do  realise  the  »  proportion  very 
closely.  But,  as  we  are  to  take  nothing  for  granted 
that  we  can  inquire  into  ourselves  in  this  book,  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  ask  what  foundation  John  Taylor 
may  have  had,  for  the  numbers  which  he  has  employed 
being  really  those  which  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
anciently  constructed  to  represent,  or  does  contain 
within  itself,  when  duly  measured  and  corrected  for 
modem  dilapidations. 

In  this  research  I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  read 
rather  extensively  in  a  particular  branch  of  literature, 
where  the  respective  authors  are  not  only  numerous, 
but  their  accounts  of  mensurations,  as  a  rule,  most 
strangely  contradictory.  Colonel  Howard-Vyse,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  important  work,*  published  in 
1840,  gives  either  extracts  from,  or  abstracts  made 
with  admirable  fairness  of,  no  less  than  seventy-one 
European  and  thirty-two  Asiatic  authors.  Many  more 
are  now  to  be  added  to  the  list,  and  it  is  extremely 
instructive  to  read  and  compare  them  all.  .  Unless, 
indeed,  a  very  great  number  be  redd,  no  sufficient  idea 
can  be  formed  as  to  how  little  faith  is  often  to  be 
placed  in  the  narratives  even  of  highly,  though  too  ex- 
clusively mentally,  educated  men  of  modern  university, 
and  competitive  examination,  times,  on  a  very  simple 
practical  matter. 

Thus  it  would  be  easy  to  string  together  a  series  of 
so-called  measures,  made  by  successive  travellers  (each 
of  whom  has  published  a  book),  on  the  same  parts  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  which  should  show  its  blocks  of 
solid  stone  expanding  and  contracting  between  different 
visits  to  it,  like  elastic  india*rubber  air-bags.  But  it 
will  suffice  for  the  present  to  indicate  the  necessity  of 
•  "  The  Pyramids  of  Gizeh."     (Frwer,  Regent  Street,  London.) 
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ling  the  evidence  in  ever\-  case  most  scrupulously ; 
to  have  a  large  quantity  of  evidence,  a  great  variety  of 
observers,  and  to  place  in  the  first  rank  of  authors  to 
be  studied  in  the  original,  closely  in  every  word  they 
have  written,  but  not  necessarily  to  be  always  followed 
therein : 

Professor  John  Greaves,  the  Oxford  astronomer  in 
1638. 

The  magnificent    French,   or  Napoleon   Bonaparte, 
Expedition  in  1799. 
'  The  princely  Colonel  Howard-Vyse  in  1837  ;  and 

The  learned,  experienced,  and  amiable  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  from  1840  to  1858. 

At  present  the  Great  Pyramid  is,  externally  to  the 
sight,  a  rough,  huge  mass  ;  a  gigantic  cairn,  as  it  were  ; 
but  of  a  strikingly  crystalline  figure  on  the  whole :  and, 
1  closer  examination,  regularly  and  masterly,  built  of 
Vrked  and  cemented  limestone  blocks,  in  extensive  and 
idmirably  horizontal  sheets,  or  courses  of  masonry;* 
iheir  outer,  and  now  broken-off  edges  necessarily  form- 
iag  in  these  days  a  sort  of  rectangular  steps  up  the 
■loping  sides  ;  and,  with  a  platform  of  sensible  area  on 
the  top,  forming  at  a  distance  an  abnormally  blunted 
summit.  But  this  spurious  or  adventitious  flattened 
,  as  well  as  the  spurious  and  adventitious  steps  on 
Ihe  sides,  have  all  of  them  merely  resulted  from  the 
ledisval  dilapidations  and  forcible  removal  of  the 
pyramid's  once  polished  white-stone  casing  (with  its 
mter  surface  bevelled  smoothly  to  the  general  slope, 
Plate  Vlll.t,  which  had  stood  for  more  than 
},ooo  years,  and  had  in  its  day  given  to  the  structure 

*  To  whnl  exieni  Ihese  sheets  of  mittonry  are  absolutely  continuous 
ihmghoul  the  maiH  can  never  be  known  until  the  whole  alructuie  is 
taken  to  plccca  ;  nor.  hiippily.  is  it  necessai^  lo  be  known,  so  lonv  as  we 

tMCb  tiriluni  icCOnlinK  it*clf  sunilarly  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  ex- 
iog  only  lh<  amall  interruption  of  a  portion  of  rock  at  the  nonh-eail 
mt,  Bnd  also  a  hole  fillad  with  rubble  work  which  is  now  reported  by 
Qnnl.  iboul  a  ihiid  of  the  way  up  one  of  the  sideti. 
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almost  mathematical  truth  and  perfection.  This  state 
of  things  was  that  described  by  Greek,  Roman,  and 
early  Arabian  writers ;  and  it  existed  until  the  Caliphs 
of  Egypt,  about  the  year  1,000  a.d.,  profiting  by  the 
effects  of  a  severe,  and  for  Egypt  very  unusual,  earth- 
quake, recorded  to  have  happened  in  908  A.D.,  began 
methodically  to  strip  off  the  polished  and  bevelled 
casing-stone  blocks  ;  built  two  bridges  to  convey  them 
more  easily  to  the  river,  after  chipping  off  the  pris- 
moidal  angles  and  edges  ;  and  then  employed  them  in 
building  mosques  and  palaces ;  for  the  lining  of  the 
great  "  Joseph  "  well,  and  for  other  public  structures 
which  still  adom  their  favourite  city  El  Kahireh,  or  the 
victorious — the  Cairo  of  vulgar  English,* 

It  is  evidently  then  the  original,  not  the  present,  size 
and  shape  which  we  require,  and  must  have,  for  testing 
Mr.  Taylor's  proposition ;  and  for  approximating,  by 
whatever  degree  of  exactitude  may  be  reached,  to 
whether  it  was  accident  or  intention  which  decided  the 
shape  of  the  building ;  and  he  has  well  pointed  out 
that  no  one  had  any  pretence  to  have  obtained  the  old 
base-side  length  until  the  French  Academicians,  in 
1799,  cleared  away  the  hills  of  sand  and  debris  at  the 
north-east  and  north-west  comers,  and  reached  beneath 
them  the  levelled  surface  of  the  living  rock  itself  on 
which  the  Pyramid  was  originally  founded.  There, 
discovering  two  rectangular  hollows  carefully  and  truly 
cut  into  the  rock,  as  if  for  "sockets"  for  the  basal 
comer-stones,  the  said  Academicians  measured  the  dis- 

*  Vdv  recently  my  friends  Mr.  Waynman  Dixon  and  Dr.  Graot  have 
viiited  (he  celebnited  HoMgue  of  Sooltan  HaHsan,  in  Cairo,  to  bcc  if  any 
of  the  component  btocliB  forming  its  walU  could  be  identified  ai  havine 
belonged  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  They  found  them  to  be  undoubtedly  m 
the  same  Mokattam  stone,  but  too  well  squared  to  retain  any  of  the 
outside  bevelled,  and,  perhaps,  inscribed,  surface.  The  inquiry  wm, 
however,  put  a  rude  slop  to  by  the  Mobammedan  janilori,  before  it  had 
reached  some  of  the  rnore  likely  places  near  (he  top  of  the  Mosque, 
wherein  10  meet  with  an  accidentally  or  carelessly  left  oblique  surface  of 
the  other  &r  older  building. 
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tance  between  those  sockets  with  much  geodesic  refine- 
ment, and  found  it  to  be  equal  to  76j"62  Englith  feet. 
The  same  distance  being  measured  thirty-seven  years 
afterwards  by  Colonel  Howard-Vyse,  guided  by  another 
equally  sure  direction  of  the  original  building,  as  764-0 
English  feet, — -we  may  take  for  the  present  solution  of 
our  problem,  where  a  proportion   is  all   that   is  now 
required,  the  mean,  or  76381  feet,  as  close  enough  for 
a  first  approximation  only  to  the  ancient  base-breadth. 
But  the  ancient  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which 
'c  also  need  to  have  for  instituting  the  calculation,  is 
it  at  all  easy  to  measure  directly  with  any  sufficient 
iproach  to  exactness;  chiefly  because  so  very  much 
the  original  top  has  actually  been  knocked  away  in 
diieval  times  as  to  leave  a  platform  described  by  the 
abs  as  "  large  enough  for  eleven  camels  to  lie  down ; " 
therefore  beneath  the  precise  aerial  place  and  height 
'here  once  the  four  triangular  sloping  sides,  or  external 
lanks,  of  the  building  were  continued  up  to,  and  termi- 
nated in,  a  sharp  point.     In  fact,  the  key-stone  of  the 
whole  theory  of  the  Great  Pyramid  would  have  been  en- 
tirely wanting  to  poor  John  Taylor's  first  efforts,  but  for 
"Colonel  Howard-Vyse's   most   providential    finding  of 
'o  of  the  ancient  "casing-stones"  in  silii,  with  their 
iping  faces,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyramid  (see  Plate  V  III.); 
for  they  enable  the  problem  to  be  attacked  in  a  different 
manner,  and  without  any  dependence  on  the  missing 
portion  at  the  top  ;  or  by  angular,  as  contrasted  to,  but 
"ifterwards  made  to  furnish  an  idea  of,  linear,  measure, 
'or  such  angle  can  give  forth  by  compulation  a  complete 
:rtical  height,  to  be  used  with  the  already  obtained, 
complete  base-breadth. 
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Beginnings  of  Objections  by  certain  captious  Individuals  to 
the  earliest  Data  on  which  the  Modem  Scientific  Theory 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  rests. 

After  reading  my  first  paper  on  this  casing-stone  part 
of  the  problem  to  the  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  before 
going  to  Egypt,  I  was  seriously  warned  that  two  veiy 
shrewd  and  experienced  members  there  had  utterly 
condemned  it.  One  of  them,  an  engineer,  saying  "that 
he  had  twice  passed  through  Egypt,  been  to  the  Pj'ra, 
mids,  saw  no  symptoms  of  casing-stones,  and  therefore 
would  not  beUeve  in  anything  about  them."  The  other, 
an  Indian  naval  officer,  had  also  been  to  the  Pyramids 
on  a  visit,  and  "  found  such  heaps  of  rubbish  about  the 
great  one,  that  he  could  not  see  how  any  man  could 
measure  even  its  base  side  length  with  any  degree  of 
correctness,  much  less  the  angles  of  casing-stones  which 
he  also  could  not  see." 


The  First  Objector. 

Both  these  speeches  are  only  too  faithful  examples  of 
the  small  extent  of  information  on  which  many  persons, 
of  commanding  social  rank,  will  even  yet  persist  in 
speaking  most  authoritatively  on  both  the  present,  and 
the  long  past,  stale  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Yet  the 
first  doubter  about  the  casing-stones  should  at  least 
have  read  the  accounts  of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
many  of  the  early  Arabian  authors  loo,  who  described 
what  they  saw  before  their  eyes  when  the  casing  was  still 
complete,  eminently  smooth,  and  by  all  men  called 
beautiful.  Next  the  doubter  should  have  taken  up 
Colonel  Howard-Vyse's  own  book,  descriptive,  in  de- 
tails vocal  with  simple,  naive  truth,  both  of  how  he 
succeeded,  after  immense  labour  with  hundreds  of 
workmen,  in  digging  down  to,  finding,  and  measuring 
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■obably  the  last  two  of  the  northern  side's  bevelled 
blocks  ;  (stiil  were  they  in  sittt,  and  adhering  closely  by 
their  original  cement  to  the  pavement  base  of  the  build- 
ing;) and  then  how  he  failed,  though  he  covered  them 
up  again  with  a  mound  of  rubbish,  pending  an  applica- 
tion to  our  Government  to  remove  them  to  the  British 
Museum, — bow  he  failed  to  save  them  from  the  ham- 
mers of  Mohammedan  prowlers  by  night ;  deadjj' jealous 
as  they  were  of  Christians  obtaining  anything  really 
valuable  from  the  country  they  rule  over. 

Besides  which,  the  large  amount  of  casing-stones, 
bevelled  externally  to  the  slope,  still  existing  upon  other 
pyramids,  as  on  the  two  large  ones  of  Dashoor  (see 
Plate  v.) ;  the  well-preserved  ones  of  the  second  Jeezeh 
P>Tamid,  conspicuous  near  its  summit,  and  on  a  onght 
day  "  shining  resplendently  afar,"  as  says  M.  Jomard 
(see  Plates  VIII.  and  IV.) ;  and  the  granite  ones  of  the 
third  pyramid,  so  excessively  hard  that  modern  work- 
men have  not  cared  to  have  much  to  do  with  them — all 
this,  which  has  long  been  known,  and  more  particulars 
which  I  have  presently  to  relate,  should  effect  much  in 
convincing  unwilling  minds  as  to  what  was  the  original 
state  of  the  outside  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  While  a 
similar  case  of  spoliation  to  what  that  building  ex- 
wrienccd  in  a.d.  S40,  was  perpetrated  only  a  few  years 
[0,  on  the  south  stone  pyramid  of  Dashoor  by  Defter- 
r  Mohammed  Bey,  in  order  to  procure  blocks  of  ready- 
t  stones  of  extra  whiteness  wherewith  to  build  himself 
tpalace  near  Cairo.*     All  these  well-known  social  and 

,*  There  \t  even  a  large  conEumption  of  ancient  building-stones  in  the 
Kidmli  oi  modern  Egyptian  li(e.  let  alone  the  oft  burning  o(  lime-slone 
'"-'1  Into  iime.  lor  mortw  and  plasler-worlc.  Thus  I  was  astonished 
&4  ftl  the  mainriveouttideB[a.ir  to  his  house  which  oneof  the  Sheikhs 
E  nearoi  Pyramid  village  had  made,  evidently  with  stone  blocks 
n  th«  lonibi  of  the  Greal  Pyramid  Hill,  and  certainly  never  cut  out 
1 MV  natural  iiuafry  W  modern  Arab  hand.  But  in  1875  1  nm  informed 
J  Mr.  Waynmon  Diion  ihat  that  village  has  been  in  ihc  interval 
iUiely  wBtlied  away  by  a  high  Nile  inundation,  and  that  its  inhabiunls 
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historic  recorded  facts  should  have  qualified  the  opposi- 
tion of  Objector  No.  One,  even  in  the  year  1864. 

The  Second  Objector. 
Then  the  doubter  about  the  possibility  of  other  men 
succeeding  in  measuring  what  would  have  puzzled  him 
as  he  looked  on  idly,  and  never  had  held  a  measuring 
rod  of  any  kind  in  his  hand,  should  have  read  the  whole 
account  of  the  active  and  hard-working  French  Academi- 
cians in  Egypt ;  of  which  the  following  extract,  from  p.  63 
of  "Antiquit6s,  Description,"  vol,  ii.,*  is  worthy  of  being 
more  generally  known  than  it  seems  to  fae :  viz.  that  after 
digging  down  through  the  rubbish  heaped  up  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  building,  "They  recognised  perfectly 
the  esplanade  upon  which  the  Great  Pyramid  had  been 
originally  established;  and  discovered  happily,  at  the 
north-east  angle,  a  large  hollow  socket  (encastrement) 
worked  in  the  rock,  cut  rectangularly  and  uninjured, 
where  the  comer-stone  (of  that  one  basal  angle)  had 
been  placed;  it  is  an  irregular  square,  which  is  118 
British  inches  broad  in  one  direction,  137*8  British 
inches  in  another,  and  7*9  of  the  same  inches  deep  "  all 
over  its  floor  (measures  since  then  tested  by  myself,  but 
only  after  several  days  spent  in  digging  and  clearing  the 
locality  over  again  by  a  civil  engineer  with  a  party  of 
Arabs).  The  French  savants  "made  the  same  research 
at  the  north-west  angle,  and  there  also  discovered  a 

have  since  then  built  themselves  a  new  village  much  closer  to  the  Great 
Pyramid  Hill,  and  in  so  Ux  nearer  to  (heir  hitherto  inexhaustible  supply 
of  grand  stones,  cut  and  squared  to  their  band. 

*  "  11b  reconnurent  parfaitement  I'esplanade  sur  laquelle  a  e(£  jtablie 
la  pyramide,  et  dicouvrirent  heureusement  a  Tangle  notd-cat  un  large 
encastrement,  crens*  dans  le  roc,  rectangulairement  dresH^  et  intact,  ou 
Avait  pos*  la  pierre  angulaire;  c'est  un  carrf  iirfguHer  qui  a  3  mitres ; 
dans  un  sens,  3-52  metres  dans  I'autrc,  el  de  profondeur  a'207  metres  ;  ils 
firent  lea  m£mes  recherches  a  Tangle  nord-ouest,  et  i!s  y  reliouvereot 
aussi  un  encaBttement  semblable  au  premier;  tous  deux  £taicnt  bien  de 
niveau.  C'est  entre  les  deux  points  let  plus  exliiieuis  de  ces  enforce- 
ments etavec  beaacoup  de  aoint  et  de  precautions  qu'ils  mesurirent  U 
base.     lis  la  trouvirent  de  333747  mitres." 
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tollow  socket  (encastrement)  similar  to  the  former:  the 
D  were  on  the  same  level.  It  was  between  the  two 
Dcterior  points  of  these  hollows,  and  with  much  care 
ind  precaution,  that  they  measured  the  base-side  length. 
(They  found  it  763'62  British  feet." 
'  The  "  cncastrement,"  so  brought  to  light  in  the 
tasal  rock  at  the  north-east  angle,  is  duly  figured  in 
mongst  the  large  French  plates  ;  and,  as  I  have 
bee  verified  at  the  place,  has  the  inner  corner  curiously 
away  (see  Plate  VII.),  evidently  indicating  the 
well-shaped  rectangular  onter  corner  to  be  the  true 
starting-point  for  measure ;  and  because,  also,  it  was 
originally  the  terminal  point  of  the  Pyramid's  sub- 
tance  at  that  lower  angle  or  foot.  From  the  outer 
ioraer  of  the  north-east  to  the  outer  comer  of  the 
lorth'west  "encastrements  "  of  their  happy  discovery 
B  therefore  was,  that  the  skilful  French  surveyors  ex- 
mded  their  measuring  bars,  and  with  the  result  given 
bove. 

I  They  also  triangulated  the  ground  round  about,  and 

rom  thence  measured   the  altitude  of  the  present  de- 

;ssed  and  flat-topped  summit  of  the  Great  Pyramid 

Hth  an  accuracy  which  would  have  been  quite  enough 

■  any  ordinary  remnant  of  archieological  structure. 

put  the  Great  Pyramid  has  to  undergo  severer  tests; 

ilid  as  there  was  no  ancient  fiducial  mark  up  there  to 

Inable  the  iavanh  to  supply  the  exact  quantity  of  the 

fcow  missing  portion  of  the  original  summit,  we  have, 

after  all,  for  restoring  that,  to  return  to  the  angular 

inclined  plane  of  the  two  original  casing-stones  below, 

to  happily  uncovered  by  Colonel  Howard- Vyse  in  1837, 

^Knd  proved  by  him  to  have  been  the  very  beginning 

^Bf  the  northern  upward-sloping  side  of  the  building. 


Hoieard'Vyse's  Casing-slones. 
The  extreme  value  residing  in  these  angular  relics 
pas  not  only  because  they  were  of  the  number  of  the 
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original  casing-stones,  and  actually  in  situ  and  un- 
disturbed, and  therefore  showing  what  was  once  the 
veritable  outside  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  viz.  smooth, 
polished,  dense  white  lime-stone,  almost  like  marble, 
in  a  sloping  plane;  but  because  they  exhibited  such 
matchless  workmanship  :  as  correct  and  true  almost  as 
modern  work  by  optical  instrument-makers,  but  per- 
formed in  this  instance  on  blocks  of  a  height  of  nearly 
5  feet,  a  breadth  of  8  feet,  and  a  length,  perhaps,  of  I2 
feet;  with  the  finest  of  joints,  said  to  be  no  thicker, 
even  including  a  film  of  white  cement,  than  "  silver 
paper."  The  angle  of  the  inclined  or  bevelled  outer 
surface,  measured  very  carefully  by  Mr.  Brettell,  civil 
engineer,  for  the  Colonel,  came  out  51°  50';  and  being 
computed  from  linear  measures  of  the  sides,  made  for 
him  by  another  engineer,  came  out  51"  52'  i5'5".* 
Results  not  indeed  identical,  and  which  might  have 
been  made  better,  with  more  care  at  the  time  ;  but  yet, 
extremely  accordant  with  one  another,  as  compared 
with  the  French  angular  determination  (before  there 
was  anything  on  which  to  determine  accurately,  other 
than  the  present  ruined  and  dilapidated  sides  of  the 
edifice)  of  51^  19'  4";  or  of  previous  modern  observers, 
who  are  actually  and  incomprehensibly  found  any- 
where, and  most  variously,  between  40°  and  60°. 


John  Taylor's  Proposition  supported  by  Howard-Vyse's 

Casing-stone  Angle. 
On  the  whole,  then,  taking  everything  into  fair  con- 
sideration, the  ancient  angle  of  the  Great  Pyramid's 
slope  may  be  considered  to  be  certainly  somewhere 
between  the  two  measured  quantities  of  51°  50'  and 
51°  52'  I5"5",  while  there  are  many  other  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  muil  have  been  51"  51'  and  some 
seconds.      How    many    mere     seconds,    the     modem 

■  Sir  John  Hencltel,  Atkttutvm,  April  33, 1B60. 
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observations  are  not  competent  altogether  to  decide; 
and  a  second  of  space  is  an  exceedingly  small  quantity 
even  in  the  most  refined  astronomical  observations. 
But  if  we  assume  for  the  time  i^'i",  and  employ  the 
whole  angle,  viz.  51^  51'  I^*3"l  with  the  base-side  as 
already  given  from  linear  measure  =  763-8 1  British  feel, 
to  compute  the  original  height-quantity  which  we  have 
been  struggling  after  so  long,  we  have  for  that  element 
486*2567  of  the  same  linear  units.  And  from  these 
values  for  the  ancient  height  and  base-breadth,  com- 
puting the  proportion  of  diameter  to  circumference, 
there  appears  ^%b-2^f>y  :  76j'Si  x  2  :  ;  i  :  3'i4i59,  &c.* 
And  this  result  in  so  far  shows  that  the  Great  Pyramid 
does  represent,  as  closely  as  the  very  best  modern 
measures  can  be  trusted,  the  true  value  of  "■;  a 
quantity  which  men  in  general,  and  all  human  science 
too,  did  not  begin  to  trouble  themselves  about  until 
long,  long  ages,  languages,  and  nations  had  passed 
away  after  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  and 
after  the  sealing  up.  too,  of  that  grand  primeval  and 
prehistoric  monument,  of  an  age,  which  was  the  Patri- 
archal age  of  the  earth  according  to  Scripture, 

Subsequent  Confirmations  of  the  above  grand  Datum. 

Hence  the  first  stage  of  our  trial  terminates  itself 
with  as  eminent  a  confirmation  as  the  case  can  possibly 
admit  of,  touching  the  truth  of  John  Taylor's  theory, 
proposition,  or  statement ;  and  now  begins  the  second 
stage,  wherein  I  can  add  the  absolute  weight  of  direct 
personal  examination,  as  well  as  of  practical  researches 

*  John  Taylor'rt  numbers  for  the  vertical  heighi  and  the  baBc-breadlh 
ot  the  Great  Pyramid  were  486  and  764  Teet ;  evidently  the  nearest 
poMible  appruximalion  by  whole  feet.  Further,  we  should  mention  that 
the  beight  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Iri^nometrically  measured  by  the 
French  tavanit,  ii  perfedly  agreeable  10  the  above  computed  result ; 
tot  when  it  is  incroBcd  by  something  more  than  jo  feel,  to  allow  for  the 
•vidently  misting  portion  at  the  summit,  it  amounit  to  the  same  thing. 
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carried  on  at  the  place  by  myself  for  a  longer  time  and 
with  better  measuring  instruments  than  any  of  my 
predecessors  had  at  their  command.  I  was  not  indeed 
so  fortunate  as  Colonel  Howard-Vyse  in  finding  any- 
thing like  such  large,  entire,  unmoved,  and  well- 
preserved  casing-stones  as  he  did  ;  but  was  enabled  to 
prove,  that  the  enormous  rubbish  mounds  now  formed 
on  each  of  the  four  base  sides  of  the  Pyramid  consist 
mainly  of  innumerable  fragments  of  the  old  casing- 
stones,  distinguishable  both  by  the  superior  quality  of 
their  component  stone  and  their  prepared  angle  of  slope 
always  conformable,  within  very  narrow  limits,  to 
Colonel  Howard-Vyse's  determination.  And  a  number 
of  these  almost  "vocal  "  fragments  were  deposited  by 
me,  on  my  return,  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Edinburgh. 

Also,  by  careful  measures  of  the  angle  of  the  whole 
Pyramid  along  all  four  of  its  corner  or  "  arris"  lines 
from  top  to  bottom,  observed  with  a  powerful  astro- 
nomical circle  and  telescope,  as  more  particularly 
described  in  my  larger  book,  "  Life  and  Work  at  the 
Great  Pyramid,"  in  1865,  the  same  result  came  out. 
For  that  corner  angle  so  measured  (see  Plate  XX.)  was 
found  to  be  41"  59'  45"  nearly  :  and  that  gives  by  com- 
putation (according  to  the  necessaiy  innate  relations  of 
the  parts  of  a  square-based  pyramid),  forthe  side  slope 
of  this  "Great"  one,  51°  51'  and  some  seconds;  or 
without  any  doubt  the  representative  of  the  angle 
Colonel  Howard-Vyse  did  observe  on  the  side  directly  ; 
and  the  one  which,  if  it  is  there,  necessarily  makes  the 
Great  Pyramid,  in  and  by  its  whole  figure,  express  the 
value  of  that  most  scientific  desideratum  t. 

Nor  has  the  proving  of  the  matter  stopped  with  me. 
For  other  explorers  have  now  been  induced  to  search 
the  rubbish  mounds  about  the  Pyramid,  and  have 
seldom  left  without  carrying  off  some  fragment,  wherein 
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two  evidently  anciently  worked  sides  met,  not  at  a  right 
angle,  but  at  the  angle  of  either  si"*  51'  or  128**  9*, 
nearly :  one  being  the  angle  at  the  foot,  the  other  at 
the  head,  of  every  casing-stone  of  a  x  pyramid,  if  built, 
as  the  Great  Pyramid  is,  but  some  other  Pyramids  are 
not,  in  accurately  horizontal  courses  of  masonrj'. 

I  learn,  too,  from  a  recent  American  book  of  travel, 
that  my  former  Arab  assistant  in  measuring  the  Great 
Pyramid,  Alee  Dobree  by  name,  and  who  was  very 
quick  in  seizing  the  idea  of  angle  expressed  in  numerical 
amount  when  I  first  explained  it  to  him  in  1865, — that 
he  is  now  driving  quite  a  trade,  and  most  unexception- 
ably,  with  the  travellers  who  visit  the  Monument,  by 
selling  them  **  casing-stone  fragments  with  the  angle;" 
which  fragments  he  is  able,  by  the  gift  of  a  sharp  and 
appreciating  eye,  to  pick  out  of  the  very  same  hills  of 
rubbish  they  walk  carelessly  over. 

Yet  even  all  his  feats  in  that  way  have  been  far  tran- 
scended by  my  friend,  Mr.  Waynman  Dixon,  C.E., 
who,  taking  advantage  of  an  extensive  cutting  into  the 
Great  Pyramid  rubbish  mounds  by  the  Egj-ptian 
Government  merely  for  material  wherewith  to  make 
the  road  by  which  the  Empress  of  France  visited  the 
Monument  in  1869,  discovered  almost  a  whole  casing- 
stone.  Not  a  very  large  one,  indeed,  and  a  loose  block 
only,  but  with  portions  more  or  less  of  all  its  six, 
original,  worked  sides  ;  or  a  completer  example  than  is 
known  at  the  present  moment  to  exist  anywhere  else  all 
the  world  over. 

This  most  unique  specimen  Mr.  Waynman  Dixon 
graciously  sent  from  Egj'pt  as  a  present  to  me,  and  I 
have  deposited  it  under  a  glass  case  in  the  official 
residence  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland,  where 
it  has  been  closely  measured,  and  its  ascending  angle 
found  to  be  certainly  between  51°  53'  15"  and  51°  49'  55"; 
or  as  close  as  could   be   expected,  from   the   block's 
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size  and  fractured  condition,  to  that  typical  51°  51'  14" 
about  which  all  the  fragments  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
are  found  to  collect. 

But  none  of  the  fragments  of  the  other  pyramids  of 
Egypt  do  so.  Their  casing-stones  were  sometimes 
worked  with  equal  hand-skill,  so  as  to  preserve  one 
particular  angle  very  closely  over  the  whole  surface  of 
a  large  building,  but  it  is  always  a  wrong  angle.  The 
ability  of  head  was  wanting  there,  and  meaningless 
angles  of  43°,  50°,  57°,  63°,  and  even  73°  occupied,  and 
wasted  the  time  of  their  workmen,  if  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  and  not  a  mere  architectural  adorn- 
ment, was  really  their  object. 

Closer  up  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  as  on  the  hill  of  Jeezeh  itself,  some  of  the 
subsequent  smaller  imitation  pyramids  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  nearer  their  original,  and  were  in  fact  within 
half,  or  three-quarters,  of  a  degree  of  its  particular 
angle.  But  they  are  constant  all  over  their  surfaces, 
and  on  every  side,  at  that  deviation ;  and  that  so  very 
large  a  one,  as  to  throw  their  numerical  value  of  t  into 
utter  error ;  and  leave  the  Great  Pyramid  the  sole 
example  throughout  all  Egypt  of  any  building  what- 
ever, giving,  by  its  whole  proportions,  or  entire 
geometry,  and  within  the  closest  limits  of  the  best 
modem  measures  of  it,  the  one,  and  only  true  practical 
expression  for  ir  which  modem  science  admits. 
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STANDARD   OF   LENGTH, 

Employed  in  laying  out  the  Great  Pyramid, 

A  Foot  Standard  unsuitable  for  x  on  the  Great  Pyramid's 
Scale  of  particular  Size. 

IN  the  process  of  recomputing  Mr.  Taylor's  circum- 
ferential analogy  of  the  Great  Pyramid  on  p.  27, 
after  his  own  manner,  by  linear  vertical  height  and 
linear  horizontal  base-breadth,  the  quantities  which  we 
worked  upon,  were  expressed  in  English  feet ;  *  but  it 
is  not  therefore  intended  to  imply  that  they,  or  indeed 
any  foot-measures,  were  employed  by  the  ancient 
builders. 

Certainly  the  length,  want  of  meaning,  and  incon- 
venience of  the  fractions  obliged  to  be  introduced  in 
order  to  represent  the  true,  or  «-,  proportion  of  the  one 
pyramid  element  to  the  other,  in  these  particular,  abso- 
lute, linear  terms,  tend  to  forbid  the  idea.  No  doubt 
that  a  foot  is  something  of  a  natural  and  very  common 
measure,*  and  may  have  been  (I  do  not  say  that  it  was) 
extensively  used  in  the  patriarchal  world  for  many 
agricultural  and  other  operations,  which,  if  lowly,  "  are 
innocent  and  hurt  not " ;  but  still  there  is  good  reason 

*  Viz.  vcriical  heighi  =  4S6-1567  feel,  and  length  of  one  side  of 
bue  =  76381  feel. 

f  The  natural  or  naked  foot  of  man  is  shorter,  say  about  10-5  in  place 
of  13  inches;  but  the  practical  foot  of  civilised  man,  undalled,  Bhoed.or 
booted,  is  often  moie  than  11  inches  long. 
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for  disputing  whether  a  "  foot "  was  ever  lifted  up 
against  that  grandest  building  of  all  antiquity,  the 
Great  Pyramid,  by  any  of  the  constructors,  or  applied 
to  it  by  the  authors,  thereof. 

If  then  a  foot  measure  was  not  likely,  and  the  profane 
Egyptian  cubit  (whose  length  was  close  to  20*7  British 
inches)  gave  similarly  inconvenient  fractions,  what  sort 
of  standard  of  linear  measure  was  likely  to  have  been 
employed  at  the  building,  or  rather  by  the  very  builder 
and  architect  of  the  whole  design  of  the  Great  Pyramid? 

What  Standard  would  suit  r  on  the  ScaU  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  ? 

As  a  first  step  in  such  an  inquiry,  let  us  see  whether 
an  equally  exact  proportion  between  linear  height  and 
twice  base-breadth,  to  what  our  long  fractions  of  feet 
gave,  cannot  be  obtained  from  some  simpler  numbers. 
Take,  for  instance,  ii6'5  :  366'0.  These  do  not  give 
the  value  of  t  exactly,  as  no  simple  numbers  can,  when 
the  proportion  itself  belongs  really  to  the  incommensu- 
rables ;  but  it  is  an  astonishingly  close  approach,  and 
an  admirable  clearing  away  of  fractional  troubles  in  all 
approximate  work,  for  such  plain  and  small  numbers  to 
make  ;  and  the  exceedingly  trifling  fraction  *  by  which 
the  one  should  be  increased,  or  the  other  decreased,  does 
not,  in  the  existing  state  of  our  pyramidal  knowledge 
thus  far,  make  much  practical  difference  upon  most  of 
the  questions  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  take  up. 

Are  there,  however,  any  other  reasons  than  such  of 
mere  arithmetical  convenience,  why  we  should  attach 
much  significance,  in  the  design  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
to  these  particular  numbers  ? 

•  Either  ii6-5<ii4  :  366'oooo,  or 

116-5000 :  365'9g56,  would  be  closer, 
but  not  M  coQvenieni  in  multiplication  aod  division. 
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There  are  some  reasons  of  really  grand  suggestions. 
In  the_;^rs(  place,  366,  which  represents  here  (for  our 
5ttrbitrar>'  diameter  of  a  circle  ii6'5)  the  t  circumferen- 
'tial  analogy  of  that  circle,  is  also  the  nearest  even 
number  of  days  in  a  year  ;  or  more  precisely,  of  mean 
solar  days  in  a  mean  tropical  solar  year  (of  the  earth) ; 

I  or,  again,  of  day-steps  in  the  circle  of  the  earth's  year, 
which  year  is  the  most  important  of  all  circles  to  the 
physical  life  of  man. 
We  now  know,  by  modern  science,  that  the  exact  num- 
ber of  these  day-steps  in  such  terrestrial  year  is,  at  this 
|>resent  time  in  the  history  of  man  upon  earth,  365*2422 
+  an  almost  endless  fraction  of  unascertained  length. 
So  that  the  proportion  of  the  day  to  the  year  is  in  a 
manner  another  incommensurable  ;  in  practice,  though 
not  in  theory,  as  interminable  as  ^  itself;  and  yet  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  all  civilized  nations  now 
use  365  even ;  except  in  leap-year,  when  they  do,  evenly 
also,  make  their  year  to  consist  of  366  days. 

In  thcsecand  place,  it  may  be  stated,  that  that  portion 

jof  the  Pyramid  employed  as  the  chief  datum  of  linear 

■measure  in  the  problem  under  discussion,  viz.  the  length 

■of  each  side  of  its  square  base  as  determined  by  the 

"socket"  measurements,  both  of  the  French  savuvls  and 

Colonel  Howard-Vyse,  when  it  comes  to  be  divided  into 

b66  parts,  seems  to  give  each  of  them  a  length  approach- 

g  to  one  round  and  even  ten-millionth  of  the  earth's 

mi-axis    of  rotation,    or   nearly   25    British    inches. 

Bqaivalent,  therefore,   t'/ further  and  independent  con- 

Armalion  sliall  be  obtained,  to  the  architect  having  laid 

[Qutr^e  si«  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  base  with  a  mea- 

■uring-rod  25  inches  long,  symbolical  in  modem  science 

^f  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation  on  its  axis,  in  his  hand, 

_   -and  in  his  head,  the  number  of  days  and  parts  of  a 

day  80  produced  in  a  year  of  the  earth's  revolution 

round  the  sun;   coupled  with  the  intellectual  and  in- 
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structive  intention  to  represent  that  number  of  days,  in 
terms  of  that  rod,  on  each  base-side  of  the  building. 


A  Day  and  Year  Standard  indicated,  with  remarkable, 
and  harmonious,  EarUi  Commensurability. 

Now  this  is  n  feature,  in  all  sober  truth,  if  that 
quantity  of  length  was  really  used  intentionally  as  a 
standard  of  measure,  of  the  most  extraordinary  import- 
ance ;  for  it  is  only  since  Newton's  time  that  men  knew 
anything  exact  about,  or  have  attributed  anything 
peculiar  in  its  size  to,  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation  as 
different  from  any  other  diameter  thereof.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  man,  evidently  a  result  of  modern,  very  modem, 
science  alone;  and  every  modem  civilised  nation  has, 
during  the  present  century,  been  obliged  to  perform 
gigantic  trigonometrical  operations  and  "  degree  measur- 
ings,"  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  approach  to  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  tme  length  of  that  Polar  earth-line,  or 
rotation  axis  of  the  earth  ;  and  they  are  still  pursuing 
the  inquiry  with  most  extensive  establishments  of 
well-trained  surveyors  and  scientific  calculators. 

Their  best  results  hitherto  oscillate  generally  about 
500,500,000  English  inches  within  very  narrow  limits, 
though  some  of  the  results,  from  unavoidable  errors  of 
even  the  most  advanced  modem  scientific  mensurations, 
are  as  great  as  500,560,000,  and  others  as  small  as 
500,378,000. 

Such,  then,  is  the  range  of  uncertainty  in  which 
England,  France,  Germany,  America,  and  Russia  are 
placed  at  this  moment  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
world  they  live  on.  And  yet  they  are  immensely  closer 
in  accord,  and  nearer  to  the  truth,  than  they  were  only 
fifty  years  ago ;  while  1,000,  2,000,  or  3,000  years  since, 
even  the  most  scientific  of -men  knew  nothing  but  what 
was  childish  about  the  size  of  that  earth-ball  on  which 
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pleased  God  to  place  His  last  and  most  wondrous 
of  creation — man— to  dwell,  and  play  his  part,  for, 
lo  knows,  how  short  a  season. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  at  a  much  earlier  date  still 
than  3.000  years  ago,  or  on  the  primeval  occasion  of 
the  founding  of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  Z170  B.C.,  the 
lUthor  of  the  design  of  that  building  could  have  known 
ith  the  size,  shape  and  motions  of  the  earth  exactly, 
id  have  intentionally  chosen  the  unique  diameter  of 
axis  of  rotation  as  a  physically  significant  reference 
for  the  standard  of  measure  to  be  employed  in  that 
buiMing  7 

Humanly,  or  by  human  science  finding  it  out  then, 

id  in  that  aRc,  of  course  was  utterly  impossible.     But 

the  thing  was  inserted  there  in  grandly  monumental 

•too  grand,  too  often  repeated,  and  too  methodic 

be  owing  to  accident, — there  was  something  of  the 

lematural  in   lis  origination.     And  if  traces  of  the 

lupematural  in  goodness  and  truth  are  attributable  only 

to  God  and  to  His  Divine  inspiration,  then  this  most 

ancient,  yet  still  existing  monumentalization  of  super- 

'luoian  contemporary  cosmical   knowledge  of  that  ti»te, 

lUSt  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  that  occurred 

t  the  beginning  of  the  post-diluvial  career  of  man,  out- 

idc  of  Scripture  history;  and  stands  next  in  importance 

Scripture  itself  for  all  intellectual  and  religious  man- 

and  to  inquire  into,  as  to  how,  and  for  what  end,  it 

:B  allowed  or  aided  by  the  Almighty  both  to  take 

:c,  and  in  a  manner  which  has  enabled  it  to  last 

to  these  days. 


'Mmr  rigid  Inquiry  into  ike  Ahsohite  Length  of  a 
Base-side  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  first   thing,  therefore."  for  us  to  do  now,  is  I 
k^certain  if  the  alleged  fact  is  there;  or  rather,  tn  wh; 
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degree  of  accuracy  it  is  there  ;  for  in  all  practical  work 
of  physical  science  and  nicety  of  measurement,  good 
scientific  men  know  that  nothing  whatever  can  be  ascer- 
tained absolutely,  but  only  within  certain  limits  of  error ; 
those  limits  becoming  smaller  as  observation  improves, 
but  never  entirely  vanishing. 

Is,  then,  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  earth's  semi- 
axis  of  rotation,  or  25-025  British  inches  (according  to 
the  best  modern  estimate  of  that  axis,  which  in  a  manner, 
and  with  the  shining  of  the  sun  to  help,  makes  the  days, 
of  the  earth,  being  500,500,000  British  inches  long),* 
multiplied  by  365'2422  (the  now  known  number  of  solar 
days  in  a  year),  the  true  length  of  a  side  of  the  square 
base  of  the  ancient  Great  Pyramid  ;  and  if  it  is  not,  by 
how  much  does  it  differ? 

The  foregoing  theoretically  proposed  quantity,  or 
inches  25"025  x  365-2422,  evidently  amounts  to  9140- 
British  inches,  nearly.  And  at  the  time  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  book  being  published,  the  only  admis- 
sible, because  the  only  socket 'founded,  determinations  of 
the  base-side  lengths  that  I  was  acquainted  with  were, 
1st,  the  French  one  (see  p.  25)  =  jbybz  English  fe'et 
=  9i63'44  British  inches;  and,  2nd,  Colonel  Howard- 
Vyse's,  of  764  English  feet  —  9,168  British  inches ;  and 
both  of  them  are  far  too  large. 

This  error  did  not  affect  our  determination  in  the  last 
chapter  for  the  n-  shape  of  the  Great  Pyramid;  because 
we  computed  the  height,  in  terms  of  this  same  base- 
breadth,  by  reference  to  an  angle  observed  quite  indepen- 
dently of  any  linear  measure.     But  now  we  require  to 

•  If,  inetead  of  that  mean  and  best  number,  «e  take  either  of  the 
extreme  measures  of  the  Earth's  Polar  axis  already  indicated,  the  ten- 
millionth  length  will  be  either  Z5018  or  25*019  British  IneheB;  iriflinK 
variations  only  from  25  025 ;  while  the  ten -millionth  of  ihe  Equatorial 
diameter  of  the  earth,  and  which  would  have  no  meaning  as  touching 
the  succession  of  days  and  nights,  would  amount  to  25-1  i;i  Briiii>h  inches 
at  least,  a  very  sensibly  ditfercnl  quantity  e\en  to  practical  working-men. 
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know  more  positively  whether  the  numerical  length  then 
used  was  real,  or  figurative  only;  and  when  I  was  actu- 
ally at  the  Great  Pyramid  in  1865,  Messrs.  Aiton  and 
Inglis,  engineers,  succeeded  in  uncovering  ail  four  of  the 
Great  P3-ramid's  corner  sockets  (as  duly  detailed  in  my 
book, "  Life  and  Work  ") ,  and  then  proceeded  to  measure 
from  socket  to  socket  every  one  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
base:  and  with  what  result?  They  made  them  all 
shorter,  far  shorter;  to  me  it  was  at  first  incredibly 
shorter,  than  both  the  French  and  Howard-Vyse  deter- 
minations; for  it  was  equal  only  to  9,110  British  inches 
on  the  mean  of  the  four  sides. 

Either  their  measures  then  must  have  been  very  bad 
and  too  short;  or  those  of  the  French  and  Colonel 
Howard-Vyse  were  also  bad,  but  too  long.  And  why 
was  there  so  much  badness  amongst  them  ?  Mainly 
because  the  ground  to  be  measured  over  is  covered,  and 
heaped,  and  thrown  into  horrible  confusion  of  ups  and 
downs  by  those  hills  of  rubbish,  formed  by  the  fragments 
of  casing-stones,  of  which  we  bad  so  much  to  say  in  the 
last  chapter.  Very  useful  were  they  then,  for  the 
angular  fragments  they  yielded,  on  being  dug  into  and 
turned  inside  out ;  but  dreadfully  obstructive  are  the)' 
now,  when  an  accurate  linear  measure  over  a  long 
distance  is  wanted ;  and  when,  like  all  distance- 
measuring  in  surveying  work,  it  must  be  in  a  straight 
and  level  line  only,  for  ultimate  use  or  reference.  Each 
measurer  hoped  that  he  had  cleverly  corrected  his 
really  up-and-down  measures  over  the  hills  and  down 
into  the  hollows  of  rubbish,  to  what  they  would  have 
been  if  the  ground  had  been  level — but  when  their 
severally  independent  results  are  brought  together,  be- 
hold how  they  differ !  And  this,  remember,  is  modern 
science,  ^  critical  of  the  antique  ages  of  the  world. 

After  iBuch  consideration  I  was  inclined  to  divide  the 
.errors  vei^  nearly  evenly  between  the  several  parties,  in 
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my  book  "  Life  and  Work,"  published  in  1S67  :  adopt- 
ing, therefore,  neither  the  9,168  or  9,163  on  one  side, 
nor  the  9,110  on  the  other,  but  9,142.  And  in  i86g, 
when  the  Royal  Engineer  surveyors,  returning  from  the 
Sinai  survey,  went  (according  to  orders)  to  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  announced,  through  their  colonel  at 
home,  that  the  mean  length  of  a  side  of  its  square  base, 
from  socket  to  socket,  was  9,130  British  inches,  they 
were  nearer  to  the  theoretical  9,140  than  to  any  of  the 
other  measured  results,* 

But  as  there  are  internal  features  of  evidence  showing 
that  none  of  the  measures,  not  even  the  last,  were 
accurate  enough  to  be  depended  on  to  the  third  place 
of  figures  (whether  measured  upon  only  one  side,  or  all 
four  sides,  of  the  base  considered  square  by  everybody), 
ail  men  are  at  this  very  moment  left  by  the  last 
Pyramid  base-side_  measurers  of  modern  times  in  this 
predicament — viz.  the  theoretical  length  of  9,140 
inches,,  which  would  imply  such  almost  unutterable 
wisdom,  or  such  inconceivably  happy  accident,  for  that 
primeval  time,  on  the  part  of  the  designer  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  is  really  found  amongst,  or  as  though  it  were 
the  thing  really  and  centrally  certified  to,  by  the  best 
conclusions  of  modem  measure.     It  is,  indeed,  notably 

•  The  Great  Pyfamid'a  base-side  length,  "  by  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
veyors," was  recently  quoted  from  Sir  H.  James  by  ihe  Wardoa  of  tfaa 
Standards  in  Nalun  aBg,i3o  Bt.  inches.  But  this  was  an  error;  br  od 
pace  7,  line  4  n''  imo,  Sir  H.  James  (then  Colonel,  afterwards  6eneral}, 
R.E.,  states  distinctly,  in  his  "  Notes  on  the  Great  Pyramid,"  thai  tlw 
"  mean  length  of  the  sides  obtained  by  the  Ordnance  Surveyors  was 
9,130  inches;"  and  it  is  only  when  he  goes  on.  al  home  and  in  the 
do«et,  to  take  the  mean  of  lijs  men's  g.130,  with  Ailon  and  Inglis's 
g,iio, — wholly  excluding  the  French  surveyors  and  Colonel  Howard- 
Vyw,— ihst  he  announces  that  "  9,130  inches  was  therefore  the  true 
len^hofthe  side  of  the  Great  Pyramid  whan  it  stood  perfect."  Th« 
reason  of  this  dishonourable  shelving  of  the  most  honourable  older 
obliervers,  with  their  larger,  and  almost  historic,  results,  is  shown  in  the 
next  lina,  where  the  Colonel  develops  his  strangely  mislalKn  theory  of 
the  much  later  Greek  cubit  having  decided  the  length  of  Ihe  early  Grtat 
Pyramid  base- side,  and  r«^  Hiring  such  a  length  as  9,1^0  inches;  of  which 
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confirmed  by  them;  or  may  be  asserted  upon  and  by 
means  of  them,  within  such  limits  as  they  can  confirm 
anything;  and  Ji'  ihoye  limits  are  coarse,  that  coarse- 
ness is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  modern  measurers,  not 
of  the  antient  building;  which,  founded  on  a  rock  (and 
an  admirably  Brm  and.  nearly  unfissured  hill  of  dense 
rock  of  nummulitic  limestone,  in  nearly  horizontal 
strata),  could  not  possibly  have  expanded  and  con- 
tracted between  the  successive  modem  dates  of  1799, 
1837,  1865,  and  iSfig,  a.d.,  as  the  recent  measures 
seem  at  first,  most  absurdly,  to  imply.  The  variations, 
therefore,  first  from  9,163  to  9,168.  then  to  9,110,  and 
then  to  9,130,  must  be  merely  the  plus  and  minus  errors 
of  the  modern  measurers:  or  of  men  intending  honestly 
todo  well  if  they  could,  but  erring  involuntarily,  some- 
times to  one  side  and  sometimes  to  the  other  of  absolute 
exactitude. 


Tke  Earth-Axis,  and  Yfar-coiniiicusurable,  Resuli 
further  indicated. 

Of  course   better  measures  than  all  that  have  been 

I  yet  taken,  might  be  made  in  the  present  age  of  science, 

I  and    should   be  instituted   forthwith,    to   clear   up   so 

'  notable  a  point  in  the  primeval  history  of  man ;  but 

the  expense  to  be  incurred  in  the  preliminary  clearing 

of  the  ground  from  those  obstructing  rubbish-heaps  of 

broken  stones,  to  allow  of  accurate  measuring  apparatus 

bcitif;  brought  to  bear  effectually,  is  beyond  the  means 

t  of  any  private  and  poor  scientific  man  ;  and  the  Great 

J  I*yramid  is  not  a  favourite  subject  either  with  rich  men 

I  or  the  powerful  governments  of  wealthy  nations :  while 

tthe  invaluable  comer  sockets,  never  properly  covered 

1  Dp  since  1865,   are   daily  being   trodden   and   cruelly 

I  brolien-  down  at  their  edges  out  of  shape  and  out  of 

I  size  ;  so  that  wc  are  not  likely  to  see  speedily,  if  ever. 
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any  better  measures  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  base-side 
length  than  those  already  obtained.* 

But  as  they,  when  considered  by  any  experienced  com- 
puter fully,  honestly,  and  fairly,  do  include  the  theoretical 
(J, 140  British  inches,  we  are  already  justified  so  far  (and 
we  shall  have  in  a  future  chapter  signal  confirmation 
from  the  interior  of  the  Pyramid),  in  upholding  the  high 
degree  of  probability  that  the  reason  why  the  Great 
Pyramid  (made  already  of  a  particular  shape  to  enun- 
ciate the  value  of  the  mathematical  term  t)  had  also 
been  made  of  a  particular  size,  was,— in  part,  to  set 
forth  the  essence  of  all  true  chronology  for  man  in 
recording  the  order  of  his  works,  and  in  understanding 
the  chief  physical  basis  on  which  alone  he  is  ordained 
to  prosecute  them,  upon  this  earth.  For  evidently  this 
was  accomplished  there,  by  showing  that  ihu  number  of 
times  that  the  Pyramid's  standard  of  linear  measure 
would  go  into  the  length  of  a  side  of  its  square  base, 
was  equal  to  the  number  of  days  and  parls  of  a 
day,  in  the  course  of  a  year.  That  standard  of  Hnear 
measure,  being,  moreover,  with  a  marvellously  complete 
appropriateness  of  symbologj',  the  ten-millionth  (or,  in 
mathematical  expression,  the  10""  part)  of  the  length 
of  the  earth's  semi-axis  of  rotation  :  or  of  half  of  that 
axis,  by  the  earth's  rotating  upon  which  before  tlie  sun, 
thai  particular  number  of  days  for  work  and  nights  for 
rest  is  constantly  being  produced  for  all  humanity  in 
the  course  of  the  earth's  annual  revolution  aroimd  the 


*  In  December,  1S74,  an  reluming  from  his  grand  expediiion  to 
Mfturidus  for  observing  the  transit  of  llie  plani-t  Venus  across  Ihe  disc 
of  the  sun.  Lord  Lindsay  caused  his  then  aseiBtani.  Mr.  David  Gilt,  now 
H.M.  Astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  execute  a  moBI  elabo- 
rate tnan^lation  and  survey  around  the  Great  Pyramid's  base,  bo  bi  to 
■letcrminc  the  length  of  each  side,  to  an  accuracy  perfectly  abtonishine. 
Itut  year  after  year  has  passed  .tway  wiihnut  any  rcauii  being  published. 
snd  [line  lias  meanwhile  matched  on  10  Octol>cr.  1379,  itius  far  ttnim- 
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Hence  there  is  here  wheel  within  wheel  of  appro- 
l  piiate  and  wise  meaning,  far  above  all  the  then  ton- 
I  temporary  knowledge  of  man,  and  indicating  far  more 
I  than  any  mere  single  case  of  simple  coincidence  of 
I  numbers.  A  grouping,  indeed  it  is.  of  some  of  the  earlh 
I  aad  heaven  relations  established  by  the  Creator  for  the 
1  accompaniments  of  Adamic  human  life,  implying  some- 
l  thing  vastly  beyond  mechanical  accident  on  the  part  of 
i  the  unknown  ancient  architect;  though  modern  Egypt- 
[  ologists  and  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  all  the  rest  of 
I  the  pagan  world  too,  both  see,  and  saw,  nothing  in  it. 
I  The  alTair  was,  moreover,  perfectly  open,  because  it 
1  on  the  surface,  during  al!  antiquity  ;  and  especially 
I  open  during  the  days  of  the  Greek  philosophers  in 
j  jVlexandna,  when  the  Great  Pyramid  was  still  complete 
size  and  finish,  with  its  bevelled  casing-stones 
I  forming  the  then  outside  finished  surface  of  the  whole  ; 
and  the  ground  nmnd  about  so  eminently  free  from 
both  the  present  obstructions,  and  all  others  too 
I  accompanying  ordinary  masons'  work,  that  Slrabo 
I  declared  the  building  looked  as  if  it  had  descended 
'  upon  its  site  ready  formed  from  Heaven,  and  had  not 
been  erected  by  man's  laborious  toil  at  all.* 


•  The  que«lion  which  thiefly  itoubled  poor  Strabo  waa— "  Wlial  hate 

the  bnlldcf »  done  with  Ihcir  chips  >     Here  is  the  most  enormoua  budding 

\  the  world,  conGtTucteit  almost  entirely  of  stones  squared  by  roan's 

■nd.  Ml   that   the  involuntary   production  of  chips  must  have  been 

immenw ;  but  nono  of  ihem  are  to  be  seen ;  all  round  the  Great  Pyra. 

iftid  it  a  level  area  tv-r^X  a,%  clcftn  ns  if  no  stones  at  all  had  ever  been 

I    chipped  or  squared  upon  it."    Yet  what  hi  (Ould  not  discover,  time  and 

'    Ui«  weither  of  i.Noo  ^ears  since  his  day  have  abundantly  revealed ;  for 

'    tlie  <uid  primeval  chippin^s  by  itic  original  masons  (a  loially  difTercnt 

J    affair  from,  and  on  an  enormously  l»ger  scale  than  the  hills  or  rubbish 

I   of  the  caiing-iitonc  fragmenlB  of  Mohammedan  time  now  to  be  seen 

I   atom  the  btiilding),  were  all  thrown  over  the  northern   edge  of  the 

'  l^nmid  hill,  or  (irmly  banked  up  against  the  natural  clilT  on  that  side. 

I   afld  levelled  on  the  lop  so  as  to  extend  the  e>;p!anade  on  the  noithem 

I  front  oCthB  monument.    And  there,  a  good  photograph  from  the  north- 

I  Mai    Mnd-plain   shows    them    Mill    to   bei    discrimmating  admirably 

1  bctWMn  the  natural  hill,  and  this  advcniitioUB  addition   to  It.     (Sec 

PI««V]  ) 
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Any  of  those  learned  Alexandrians,  therefore,  Greek 

mytholosists  and  idolaters  though  they  were,  by  merely 
dividing  the  Pyramid's  base-side  length  by  the  number 
of  days  in  a  year,  might  have  acquired  to  them- 
selves, with  both  ease  and  accuracy,  the  most  valuable 
scientific  standard  of  Jength  contained  in  the  whole 
physical  earth  ;  but  none  of  them  did  so  ;  or  rather  was. 
allowed  so  to  do;  and  Christians  have  now  no  need  to 
bow  to  anything  Grecian,  for  learning  either  the  laws 
of  the  Heavens  or  the  facts  of  the  Great  PjTamid, 

Beginning  of  Reference  lo  the  Great  Pyramid's  Numbers. 

And  the  affair  grows  in  wonder  the  furtherwe  inquire 
into  it.  For  Mr.  Taylor,  led  by  the  nuinbers  of  British 
inches  which  measure  the  earth's  polar-axis  length — 
and  other  men,  also  led  by  the  dominance  of  fives  in 
the  Pyramid's  construction  (as  that  it  has  five  angles 
and  five  sides,  including  the  lower  plane  of  the  base 
mathematically  as  one) — ventured  the  suggestion,  that 
the  author  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  design  both  employed 
decimal  and  quinary  arithmetic ;  and  had,  and  used,  as 
his  smaller  unit  of  measure,  one  fifth  of  a  fifth  part  of  his 
particular  cubit,  forming  thereby,  let  us  say  in  English, 
an  iiuk.  An  inch,  larger  indeed  thin  a  British  inch,  but 
only  by  a  thousandth  part, f'.<:. about  half  a  hair's  breadth; 
an  apparently  unimportant  quantity,  and  yet  it  is  th^ 
which  enables  the  round,  and  at  the  same  time  grand". 
Pyramid  number  oi  five  hundred  milUons  of  them,  viz. 
Pyramid,  not  British,  inches,  even,  to  measure  the 
length  of  the  earth's  polar  diameter  with  exactitude. 

With  these  truly  earth-commensurable  inches,  the. 
dc^  standard  of  linear  measure  for  the  side  of  the  base 
of  the  Great  Pj  ramid  is  5  x  5,  or  just  25  of  them  ;  and 
that  length,  while  it  will  be  shown  presently  to  be  fully 
deserving  of  the  appellation,  amongst  all  Christians,  of 
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"  Sacred  Cubit."  we  shall  in  the  meanwhile  only  call 
I  the  cubit  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  scientific  design.  But 
"  1  i7-v  own  inches,  the  side  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  base, 
i  wti  must  remember,  will  no  longer  now  measure  9,140, 
t  but  g,r3i'05.  Next,  as  there  are  four  sides  to  the 
1  Pyramid's  base,  the  united  length  of  all  of  them  evi- 
dently equals  36,524"3  of  the  same  Pyramid  inches ;  or, 
at  the  rate  of  a  round  hundred  of  thuse  inches  to  a  day, 
the  whole  perimeter  of  the  building  (already  shown  to 
represent  the  theoretical  t  circle)  is  here  found  to 
symbolize  once  again,  in  day  lengths,  365*242,  or  the 
I  practical  day  and  night  circle  of  the  year,  so  essential 
I  to  the  life  and  labours  of  man,  and  ordained  to  him 
by  the  grace  of  an  omniscient  God. 

Now,  13  it  not  most  strange, — or  rather,  is  it  not 
1  ominously  significant,  that  the  ancient  profane  cubit  of 
1  idolatrous  and  Pharaonic  Eg>'ptt  207  British  inches 
j  long  nearly,  if  applied  cither  to  the  Great  Pyramid's 
I  base-side,  or  base-diagonals,  or  vertical  height,  or  arris- 
I  lines,  or  any  other  known  radical  length  of  the  building, 
J  brings  out  no  notable  physical  fact,  no  mathematical 
1  truih  ?  While  the  other  length  of  25"025  British  inches 
I  (which  the  profane  Egyptians,  and  the  Jupiter,  Juno, 
t  aad  Venus  worshipping  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  in 
)  Eg>-pt,  knew  nothing  of)  brings  out  in  this  and  other 
leases  80  many  of  the  most  important  coincidences 
I  witli  the  laws  of  Heaven  and  the  ordinances  of  this 
f  earth  wc  inhabit,  as  make  the  ancient  monument,  at 
i  once,  speak  both  intelligibly,  most  intellectually  and 
'elj^iously  a»  well,  to  the  scientitic  understanding  of  all 
I  Christian  men  of  the  present  day ;  but  preferentially  to 
I  the  men  of  Great  Britain,  than  to  any  other  European 
I  nationality. 

Why,  it  seems  almost  to  imply — so  far  as  the  close- 

wsfi  of  a  25  British  inch  length,  to  being  a  true  key  for 

I  operUngttlUH  part  of  the  design  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
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is  concerned — that  there  was  more  of  intercommunica- 
tion in  idea  and  knowledge  between  the  architect  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  and  the  origines  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  whoever  they  were  and  wherever  they  met,  than 
between  the  said  architect  or  designer  of  the  one  Great 
Pyramid  in  Egypt,  and  all  the  native  Egyptian  people 
of  all  the  ancient  ages,  with  their  invariable  20"7  inch 
cubit,  and  their  false  gods  of  their  own  invention.  A 
standard  of  measure,  that  profane  Egyptian  cubit,  which 
has  had  no  doubt  a  strangely  long  existence  in  the  world, 
or  more  than  4,000  years,  but  which  explains  nothing 
for  or  about  the  Great  Pyramid;  nor  for  the  Egjptians, 
except  their  early  connection  with  Babel;  and  they,  the 
Hamitic  holders  of  that  linear  standard,  idolaters  worse 
than  Babylonian,  and,  if  possible,  more  intensely  Cainite 
in  religion. 

Neither  can  any  other  pyramid  in  Eg^'pt  presume 
for  a  moment  to  compete  with  the  Great  Pyramid  in 
this  all-important  earth-axial  25-inch  standard,  and 
365*242  day,  matter.  That  is  none  of  their  base-side 
lengths,  when  divided  by  the  number  of  days  in  a  year, 
are  able  to  show  that  crucial  10'"'  of  the  earth's  axis 
quantity,  or  anything  near  it,  or  anything  else  of  cosmical 
importance.  The  general  instinct,  therefore,  of  the  whole 
human  race  through  all  ages,  in  so  readily  and  uni- 
versally allowing,  as  it  did,  to  the  first  Pyramid  the  sur- 
name of  "  Great,"  has  been  gloriously  borne  out,  beyond 
all  that  had  been  expected,  by  the  application  of  modern 
measure  and  scientific  research.  That  method  has, 
indeed,  and  as  we  have  just  seen,  its  uncertainties,  but 
within  comparatively  narrow,  and  strictly  assignable, 
limits ;  so  that  while  the  ancient  base-side  length  of  the 
Great  Monument  kas  been  quoted  so  low  as  9,110,  it  has 
also  been  quoted  so  high  as  9,168  British  inches,  and  in 
a  manner  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  9,140  of  those 
inches  must  be  very  nearly  indeed  the  true  quantity. 
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But  what  are  the  measures  of  the  base-side  lengths 
of  the  greatest  of  the  other  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  taken 
in  the  same  terms  ? 

When  measured  by  Colonel  Hovvard-Vyse  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Perring  (the  authors  of  the  9,168 
measure  for  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  therefore  rather 
liable  to  err  in  excess  than  defect) — they,  that  is  the 
respective  ancient  base-side  lengths  of  those  other 
pyramids,  are  reported  thus  : — 

Second  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh  (see  Plate  IV.) 
North  Stone  Pyramid  of  Dashoor  (see  Plate  V.) 
South  Stone  Pyramid  of  Dashoor 
The  chief,  or  "  Great,"  Pyramid  of  Saccara 
Third  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh  ..         .. , 
The  chief  Pyramid  of  Abooseir     . . 
Northern  Brick  Pyramid  of  Dashoor 
Southern  Brick  Pyramid  of  Dashoor 
Pyramid-base  of  Mustabat  el  Pharaoon  . 
Foundation  for  a  Pyramid  at  Aboo-Roash 

And  so  we  might  go  on  through  all  the  thirty-seven, 
continually  diminishing,  until  the  last  of  them,  one  of 
the  Pyramids  of  Abooseir,  has  a  base-side  length  of  only 
905  British  inches. 


=  8,493  British  inches. 

-  8,633 

—  7,400 

4,727 

4,254 

-^4.317 

=  4,200 

^  4,110 

-----  3,708 

---  3,840 

The  Great  Pyramid's  Linear  Standard  contrasted  with 

the  French  Metre, 

We  have  thus  arrived  by  a  comparatively  short  and 
easy  path,  and  dealing  only  as  yet  with  the  externals 
of  the  monument,  at  the  same  chief  result  touching 
the  Great  Pyramid's  standards  and  units  of  linear  mea- 
sure, and  a  probability  of  whence  the  British  inch  was 
derived  in  primeval  days  of  purity,  restricted  numbers 
of  mankind,  and  blameless  patriarchal  worship  before 
idolatry  began, — which  Mr.  Taylor  equally  obtained, 
but  by  a  more  circuitous  process ;  and  what  a  result 
it  is,  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  look  upon  it,  or  by 
whatever  fair  road  we  have  attained  to  it ! 
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The  nations  of  the  world  three  thousand  years  ago, 
of  their  own  selves  and  by  their  own  knowledge,  cared 
little  about  their  national  measures  beyond  their  daily, 
social  use  as  such ;  and  knew  nothing  but  what  was 
childish  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  earth ;  so  that 
all  our  present  eTtact  acquaintance  with  it,  as  a  reference 
\  for  standards  of  length,  is  confined  within  the  history  of 

f  the   last   hundred  years.      The  great  attempt  of  the 

■[  French  people,  in  their  first  Revolution,  to  abolish  alike 

I  [  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  hereditary  weights  and 

measures  of  all  nations,  and  to  replace  the  former  by  a 
worship  of  philosophy,  and  the  latter  by  their  "  mitre," 
"  French  metre,"  scheme  depending  in  a  most  unfor- 
tunate and  ill-advised  manner  of  their  own  Acade- 
micians upon  the  exterior  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  to 
substitute  for  the  Biblical  week  of  seven  days  an  arti- 
ficial period  of  ten  days, — is  only  eighty  years  old.  And 
how  did  they,  the  French  philosophers,  endeavour 
to  carry  out  the  metrological  part  of  their  scheme  ? 
By  assuming  as  their  unit  and  standard  of  length, 
the  i-io,ooo,oooth  part  of  a  "  quadrant  of  the  earth's 
curved  surface,"  mere  outside  rind!  Well  may  we  ask 
with  surprise  if  that  was  all  that  science,  trusting  in  it- 
self, was  able  to  do  for  them.  For  the  grasp  and  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  that  took  a  curved,  a  crooked, 
line  drawn  on  the  earth's  exterior  in  place  of  the  straight, 
internal  axis  of  rotation,  was,  truly  inferior  in  the  ex- 
treme. Sir  John  Herschel  has  well  said,  but  after  John 
Taylor's  statement  about  the  Great  Pyramid  had 
lighted  up  his  mind  with  the  exquisite  thought,  of  how 
near  after  alt  the  British  hereditary  inch  is  to  an  inte- 
gral earth-measure,  and  the  best  earth-measure  that  he 
had  ever  heard  of, — Sir  John  Herschel,  we  repeat,  has 
said,  "  So  long  as  the  human  mind  continues  to  be 
human,  and  retains  a  power  of  geometiy,  so  long  will 
the  diameter  be  thought  of  more  primary  importance 
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than  the  circumference  of  a  circle";  and  when  we  come 
to  a  spheroid,  and  in  motion,  the  central  axis  of  all 
its  dynamical  labour  should  hold  a  vastly  superior  im- 
portance still.  Wherefore  the  Parisian  superficial,  and 
curved,  metre  idea,  continues  the  great  British  scientist 
i'et  more  emphatically,  "was  not  a  blunder  only :  it  was 
a  SIM  against  geometrical  simplicity." 

Again,  those  French  philosophers  of  eighty  years 
fixing  on  the  Meridional  quadrant  of  surface  for 
their  metre's  derivation,  had  no  idea  that  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  progress  oF  geodesy  would  have 
shown  that  the  earth's  equator  was  not  a  circle, 
but  a  rather  irrejjular  curvilinear  figure,*  perhaps 
ellipsoidal  on  the  whole,  so  that  it  has  many  different 
lengths  of  equatorial  diameters,  and  therefore  also 
different  lengths  of  quadrants  of  the  Meridian  in 
different  longitudes.  They,  the  savanh  of  Paris,  could 
not  indeed  foresee  these  things  of  the  present  day,  or 
A  state  of  geodesic  science  beyond  them  ;  and  j'et  these 
things  were  all  taken  into  account,  or  provided  for,  or 
ceitainly  not  sinned  against,  by  the  grand,  and  as  yet 
mysterious,  mind  that  directed  the  building  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  4,040  years  ago;  and  the  reference  for  the 
ruling  standard,  the  10''"',  or  ten-millionth,  part  of  the 
earth's  polar  semi-axis,  then  adopted,  is  now  shown,  by 
the  general  progress  of  all  learning,  to  be  the  only  sound 
and  truly  scientific  reference  which  the  earth  itself 
possesses. 

Through  those  long  medijeval  periods,  too,  of  dark- 
ness, confusion,  and  war,  when  our  nation  thought  of 
no  such  things  as  mathematics,  geodesy,  and  linear 
Htandardii,  another,  if  not  the  same,  master-mind,  very 
much  like  Providence,  prevented  our  hercdilary  and 
fucui- Pyramid,  smaller  unit  of  measure,  the  inch,  from 
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losing  more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  itself.  For 
this  is  the  result,  if  it  turns  out  as  John  Taylor  be- 
lieved— and  as  he  was  the  first  of  men  in  these  latter 
days  both  to  believe  and  to  publish  his  belief — that  the 
Great  Pyramid  is  the  one  necessarily  material  and 
memorial  centre  from  which  those  practical  things, 
weights  and  measures,  in  a  primeval  age,  somewhere 
between  the  time  of  Noah  and  Abraham,  take  what- 
ever chronology  you  will,  were  Divinely  distributed. 
To  whom  ?  Perhaps  to  the  original  of  all  peoples ; 
though  in  that  case  certainly  refused  by  some.  Yet 
when  accepted  by  others,  such  standards  were  carried 
by  them  in  peculiar  faith  and  with  utmost  regard  from 
land  to  land  of  their  early  wanderings ;  they  thereby 
acting  under  Providential  control,  for  some  special 
purposes  perhaps  of  a  grand  future  testimony,  of  a 
kind  totally  above  their,  as  well  as  our,  imagining,  and 
which  is  yet  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  stage  of  this 
world's  historw 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   EARTH-SIZE   AND   SUN-DISTANCE, 
Monumentalized  in  the  Great  Pyramid. 

HAVING  established  thus  much,  though  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  approximation  only  as  yet,  touch- 
ing the  angular  shape,  size,  and  linear  standard  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  bestow 
some  special  attention  on  another  analogy  between  that 
building  and  the  astronomical  earth,  published  by  John 
Taylor ;  and  which,  on  being  examined  soon  afterwards 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,*  was  honourably  declared  by  him 
to  be,  so  far  as  he  then  knew,  an  apparently  direct  rela- 
tion, in  even  and  harmonious  numbers,  between  the  size 
of  the  earth-globe  and  the  size  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
Of  a  rather  striking  kind  too,  as  regarded  the  cosmical 
claims  of  the  hypothesis;  though  at  the  same  time  he 
expressed  his  belief  that  it  was  only  approximate. 

A  most  useful  caution  ;  and  keeping  it  fully  in  view, 
let  us  test  the  supposition  over  again  and  in  terms  of 
those  very  pyramidal  units  and  standards  which  we 
ourselves  have  now  obtained;  for  inasmuch  as  they 
allow  us  to  speak  of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  the  actual 
primal  measures  apparently  employed  by  its  architect 
in  planning  the  design,  we  may  thereby  be  enabled  to 
put  his  work  to  a  stricter  test  and  more  immediate  proof. 

The  analogy  is,  when  put  into  the  form  subsequently 

■  Alfiinaain,  April,  tS6o  1  and  Mr.  Taylor's  "  Battle  of  the  Scan> 
dordt,"  i!te4.  See  the  Appendix  to  the  Second  Edition  of  his  "Great 
Pyramid."     Longmans  &  Co. 
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chosen  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  "a  band  encircling  the 
earth,  of  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
contains  one  hundred  thousand  million  square  feet." 
The  built  size,  in  fact,  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  here 
stated  to  bear  such  a  remarkably  round  and  even  num- 
ber, as  its  proportion  to  the  created  size  of  the  natural 
earth,  at  and  for  the  epoch  of  its  known  and  civilized 
human  habitation  (for  that  is  a  very  necessary  limitation 
both  of  time  and  circumstance  to  keep  in  view,  in  these 
days  of  both  geologists  and  natural  philosophers  under- 
taking to  discuss  periods  of  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  years,  both  past  and  to  come),  that  an  argument  for 
intention  rather  than  accident  may  spring  therefrom,  if 
it  hold  closely  in  fact  and  in  sequence  to  other  coinci- 
dences independently  ascertained. 

The  feet  to  be  used  on  such  an  occasion  can  hardly 
be  any  other  than  Pyramid  feet,  or  12  Pyramid  inches 
set  in  a  line;  and  the  part  of  the  earth  for  the  colossal 
band  to  encircle,  what  should  that  be? 

Though  it  is  allowable  enough,  and  very  useful  too  in 
approximate  work,  to  speak  of  the  earth  as  a  sphere, 
whose  every  great  circle,  or  section  through  its  centre, 
will  have  the  same  length  of  circumference, — we  cannot 
so  do,  or  content  ourselves  therewith,  either  in  accurate 
modern  science  on  one  side,  or  in  any  advanced  stage  of 
Pyramid  investigation  on  the  other.  Especially  when 
some  of  our  earliest  discoveries  there,  indicated  that 
its  design  successfully  discriminated  between  the  axis  of 
rotation  diameter,  and  any  and  everj'  other  possible 
diameter  through  the  really  spheroidal,  or  ellipsoidal, 
or  chiefly  flattened-at-the-poles  figure,  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  earth. 

Let  us  come  to  some  very  clear  conclusion  then  on 
the  size  and  shape  of  our  planet,  the  earth,  in  Pyramid 
units  of  measure  too,  before  we  attempt  the  solution  of 
any  further  problem  supposed  to  connect  the  two. 
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0/  Ihe  Length  of  Ike  Earth's  Bolar  A  xi's. 

Expressed  in  Pyramid  inches  (each  of  Ihem  O'ooi  of 
inch  longer  than  the  national  British  inch),  the  polar 
eter,  oralis  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  has  been  stated 
different  observers  of  the  best  modem  schools  of  the 
:sent  time  to  be  either  499,87(^,000  or  500,060,000 
Pyramid  inches  in  length,  or  any  and  almost  every  quan- 
tity between  those  limits.     The  matter,  cannot,  in  fact, 
be  determined  much  closer  by  the  best  measures  of  the 
it  men  in  the  present  day ;  and  although  one  nation 
iblishes  its  own  results  to  an  arithmetical  rehnement 
nine  places  of  figures,  that  is  not  physical  exactness; 
id  it  cannot  convince  any  other  nation  of  its  correct- 
198  beyond  the  first  three  places  of  figures.     Some  of 
lem  may  agree  to  four  places,  few  or  none  of  them  to 
re  or  six  or  more  places.     Therefore,  in  this  case  and 
other  similar  ones  throughout  this  book,  I  shall  try 
simplify  all  numcrica!  statements  of  measures  by 
ily  entering  the  significant  numbers  as  far  as  they  can 
certainly  depended  upon.    Hence  the  000  with  which 
ic  above  statements  terminate  are  merely  to  give  the 
ipcr  value  to  the  preceding  figures,  and  not  to  indi- 
;e  that  any  one  man's  measures  of  the  earth  gave 
:h  an  even  number  of  inches  in  units,  tens,  hundreds, 
thousands. 
But  why  do  they  not  ascertain  what  the  length  of 
earth's  axis  is,  and  state  it  exactly?"  may  ask 
ly  a  reader,  not  directly  experienced  in  practical 
ientiSc  measurement.     Well,  by  all  means  let  any 
"  every  such  reader  ask,  and  ask  again,  that  question 
tlic  proper  quarter.     Let  him  ask,  for  instance,  at 
le  Ordnance  Survey  Office  in  Southampton,  and  from 
le  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  where  generations 
.er  generations  of  Engineer  officers  have  been  taken 
ly  from  their  proper  military  duties,  and  kept  at 
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nothing  but  observations  and  calculations  to  get  at  the 
tiize  and  shape  of  the  earth  all  their  lives  long.  They 
have  lived  and  died  at  that  employment  alone,  and  are 
Btill  Hucceeded  at  the  task  by  others,  and  yet  it  is  not 
completed.  In  fact,  the  expense  of  the  methods  and 
the  men  employed,  is  increasing  every  day.  And  not  in 
our  country  alone,  but  in  every  state  on  the  Continent, 
iH  Himilar  work  going  on,  and  with  less  chance  than 
ever  of  one  exact,  absolute,  and  universally  admitted 
voncluHion  being  ever  arrived  at. 

Neither  is  this  any  fault  of  those  individuals;  it  is 
the  nature  of  human  science,  because  it  is  human  and 
not  Divine.  Human  practical  science  can  only  go  on 
by  iipproximutions,  though  it  work  at  one  and  the  same 
mmplc  Kubject  for  ages.  And  though  the  subject  itself 
in  nature  and  to  the  eye  of  its  Creator  is  absolutely 
ttimplc,  human  science  makes  it  so  complicated  and 
difflcult  HH  it  advances  with  its  successive  inductive 
upproximutions  und  application  of  more  difficult  mathe> 
maticN,  thHt  the  matter  is  crushed  in  the  end  by  its  own 
weight ;  und  at  last  fulls  out  of  the  range  of  all  ordinary 
men  to  dval  with,  or  even  to  be  interested  in. 

Notonly.ti.H>,  dothc  experts  of  two  different  countries 
pitKhu'c  (liferent  nujsurfJ  results  for  the  size  of  one  and 
the  sAine  earth's  a\is  uf  nitution,  but  they  produce  dif- 
ferent results  in  coHi^iifin^  the  samf  obsenations ;  until 
•vcn  »>nc  Aiul  the  same  computer  will  prviduce  vai>-ing 
^u«utitir!t  out  of  the  same  data  by  different  methods  of 
vtunputAtion  And  an»lytical  treatment ;  the  absolute 
«vtT\'tness  of  «»y  of  which  methi>ds  he  divjs  not  pretend 
t\^  ItWAvanlee.  IhoviRh  he  c*n  s«y  «  steal  deal  for  them 
«U.  in  the  p»TseHt  avlv*nc<xl  slate  of  the  science. 

LMif»i  t\ut<mtn4tu-m  t/lA*  P4t}i's  i\\jr  Axis, 

A  jv^vl  exawf'lc  l^t"  this  i.\M>diti>,^n  of  our  t<s:  ksow- 

W^lpf  W"  the  e«nh's  si«  w^as  s>v»n  by  «  wlume  pub- 


on 
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lished  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  1866.     It  contained 

some  splendid  computations  by  Colonel  Clarke,  R.E., 
the  chief  mathematician  of  the  establishment,  and  gave 
lerhaps  the  most  highly  advanced  results  of  all  earth 
rveys  then  made  by  any,  and  every,  nation.  Yet  he 
'esents  his  final  results  in  two  different  shapes,  and  by 
ine  of  them  makes  the  polar  axis  of  the  earth  (reduced 
here  from  British  into  Pyramid  inches)  to  measure  by 
one  mode  of  computation  499,982,000,  and  by  another 

t 500,022,000 ;   leaving  the  reader  to  choose  which  he 
'"":es,  or  any  mean  between  the  two. 

That  publication  was,  in  its  day,  a  most  creditable 
idvance  upon  eventhing  before  it;  but  now,  in  place 
of  being  contented  with  either  one  or  other  or  both  of 
those  results,  all  European  countnes  are  engaged  on 
further  more  numerous,  more  extensive,  more  tedious, 
and  more  costly  measurements  of  the  earth ;  which 
measurements,  after  the  consumption  of  more  millions 
of  money,  may  enable  the  successors  of  the  parties  con- 
led,  in  the  course  of  the  next  century  or  two,  to 
,cnd  the  above  numbers  by  some  very  small  frac- 
lonal  part :  but  whether  it  will  be  practically  sensible, 
lere  is  no  saying. 

In  a  work  entitled  '"  The  Metric  System,"  by  Presi- 
int  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College.  New  York,  1872. 
lat  able  analytical  mathematician  and  forcible  writer, 
pages  94  to  105,  sets  forth  admirably,  and  in  good 
lain  words,  the  inconceivable  practical  difficulties 
'hicli  small  irregularities  in  the  earth's  figure  throw  in 
ay  of  modern  science,  ever  really  determining  the 
lize  and  shape  of  the  whole  earth,  to  any  much  further 
iCgree  of  plain  certainty  than  it  has  already  arrived  at, 
'onderfully  extensive,  dreadfully  expensive  too,  as 
,vc  been  already  the  geodesic  operations  of  all  nations, 
,lt«n  together,  during  the  last  hundred  years, — he  con- 
Icrs  that  all  their  resulting  data,  expressed  by  him 
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shortly  as  "40  latitudes,"  must  eventually  be  in- 
creased to  not  less  than  4,000  such,  before  the  observed 
materials  for  computing  the  earth's  size  will  be  worthily 
ready  for  the  then  mathematicians  to  begin  their  un- 
wieldy, unenviable,  and  humanly  almost  impossible, 
discussions  of  high,  future-day  science  upon;  sup- 
posing always  that  the  governments  of  the  several 
countries,  and  the  people  of  the  same,  will  still  be  found 
agreeable  to  pay  for  it  all. 

Equatorial,  and  oUtcr,  Diameters  of  the  Earth. 

Meanwhile  we  have  already  assumed  as  the  polar- 
axis  length  for  computation  in  the  Pyramid  compari- 
sons, 500,000,000  Pyramid  inches ;  and  that  being  a 
quantity  which  this  recent  Ordnance  publication  maj', 
and  to  a  certain  extent  does,  and  must,  largely  confirm, 
but  cannot  overthrow,  let  us  hasten  on  to  an  equally 
close  knowledge  of  what  the  other  diameters  of  the 
earth  may  measure. 

These  lengths  depend  partly  on  what  amount  of 
elliptical  compression  the  computers  assume,  as  either 
sir.  aJu'  or  g^ir,  from  special  measures  of  it ;  and  partly 
what  shape  they  assign  to  the  section  of  the  earth  at 
the  equator,  where  a  species  of  transverse  elliptical 
compression  is  supposed  to  exist  (not  absolutely,  but 
only  with  a  certain  slightly  different  degree  of  pro- 
bability that  it  is  so,  rather  than  not)  by  the  Ordnance 
book  ;  but  to  an  extent  that  may  make  one  of  the  equa- 
torial diameters  150,000  Pyramid  inches  longer  than 
another. 

Without  then  attempting  to  decide  any  one's  correct- 
ness, I  have  represented  these  extremes  in  the  accom- 
panying table,  and  placed  between  them  the  very  set 
of  earth-measures  which  I  had  computed  as  probably 
nearest  the  truth  in  the  first  edition  of  "  Our  Inheri- 
tance in  the  Great  Pyramid." 
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With  these  data  at  our  command,  let  us  return  to 
le  Taylor-Herschel   Pyramid  analogy,  which   assetls 
at  "  a  band  of  the  width  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  base- 
breadth  encircling  the  earth,  contains  ioo,ooo,ooo,oou 
square  feet." 

An  equatorial  band  is  the  only  one  which  could  en- 

rcle  the  earth  in  a  great  circle,  and  at  the  same  time 

one  and  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.     We  proceed, 

lerefore,  thus :    from    the  equatorial  diamekrs   given 

above,   we   compute   the    equatorial   circumferences  by 

inalti[dying  them  by  that  almost  magic  number  to  work 

calculations  with,  the  ir  of  the 'Great    Pyramid  and 

modem  mathematics,  or  3T4159,  &c.    Reduce  them  to 

iPyramid  feet  by   dividing  by    12,   and   next  multiply 

•lay  Ihe  already  determined    Pyramid    base-breadth   in 

Pyramid    feet,   \i7..  '^^i'*^  =  760*921 ;    the  following 

.jCsulta  then  come  out,  viz. : — 

They  all  give  smaller  figures  than  the  required 
Ioo,ooo,o(X},ooo ;  for  the  smaller  equatorial  diameter 
I^Tes 99,919,000,000,  and  the  largest  equatorial  diameter 
]|ives  99,949,000,000. 

Not  absolutely  true,  therefore,  with  any  allowable 
equatorial  diameter,  further  than  the  first  three  places. 
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An  interesting  approximation,*  therefore,  but  by  its 
very  want  of  being  closer,  indicating  that  there  may 
be  something  still  grander  than  the  size  of  the  earth 
alone,  to  be  typified  by  the  completer  measures  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  and  by  viewing  them  in  a  different  set 
of  relations;  just  as,  when  the  point  of  suspension 
of  a  steel-yard  is  changed,  and  all  its  indications  are 
immediately  multiplied  in  value. 


Grander  Fyramid,  and  Solar,  Analogy- 

Something  then  further  than  earth-size  reference 
had  been  deemed  possible  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  but 
was  only  at  last  obtained  when  Mr.  William  Petrie, 
C.E.,  after  studying  the  mensurations  detailed  in  "Life 
and  Work,"  in  October,  1S67,  deduced  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  or  the  sun  from  the 
earth  ;  in  fact  "  the  Sun-distance,"  to  be  the  quantity 
hitherto  vaguely  expected  only.  An  enormous  length 
of  line,  even  in  the  heavens,  is  this  sun-distance ;  and 
before  which  the  mere  size  of  the  earth  vanishes  into 
almost  nothingness;  yet  is  it  a  distance  from  the  great 
centre  of  light,  of  heat,  and  support  of  all  physical, 
terrestrial  life,  on  which  man's  existence  eminently 
depends,  on  which  all  his  science  is  intimately  based, 


'  Even  one  very  close  approxi 
bO  freoucDlly  met  with  as  some 
one  of  the  Ordnance  officers  at 
ridicule  as  an  earth -measure, — 
aE  dosely  cam  mens  arable  a  mi 


lation  bymcic  accident  ia  not,  however, 
icTEons  imagine,  for  wiiercas  in  iSfi} 
empted  to  turn  the  Pyramid  cubit  into 
Because,"  said  he,  "  the  British  foot  la 
asure  of  an  equatorial  degree  of  lonei- 
^  IS  days  loo,  as  the  Pyramid  cubit  ol&B 

earth's  polar  scmi-ams  (ij.  five  places  of  numbers) ;  and  we  inon  that 
that  letation  of  the  modern  tool  must  be  purely  atcideniaJ," — yet  when 
I  came  to  lest  the  assertion  by  calculating  the  matter  out.  I  found  that 
the  officer  had  taken  Colonel  Clarke's  maximuni  equatorial  radius  on  l' 
ellipEoidol  theory,  had  used  it  as  though  it  had  been  the  ni-nn  radius,  a 
(lid  not  gel  the  full  number  he  required  for  his  assertions  even  then. 
that   his  numbei,   instead  of  coming  out  to  ^b^.-i^i;   only  reached 
365,334-,  but  had  no  tight  to  be  quoted  higher  than  365, i83'  1  and  there 
all  the  scoffer's  reasoning  and  analogy  ended,  while  the  Pyramid's  con- 
tinued to  go  fomard  to  greater  things. 
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and  concerning  which  it  behoves  him  to  know  fully  as 
much  as  it  may  have  pleased  the  Creator  to  permit  him 
to  learn.  The  merciful  Creator  who  has  further  written 
for  our  benefit  by  the  Word  of  Inspiration  that  "  the 
Lord  God  is  a  Sun  and  Shield  "  (Psalm  Ixxxiv.  11) ;  if 
not  also  that  "  The  Highest  hath  placed  His  Taber- 
nacle in  the  Sun."  * 

Mr.  Petrie  had  remarked,  and  naturally  enough,  that 
the  circle  typified  by  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  has 
already  been  proved  to  symbolize  a  year,  or  the  earth's 
annual  revolution  around  the  sun ;  and  the  radius  of 
that  typical  circle  had  also  been  shown  to  be  the  ancient 
vertical  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  most  im- 
portant and  unique  line  which  can  be  drawn  withih  the 
whole  edifice. 

Then  that  line,  said  he  further,  must  represent  also 
the  radius  of  the  earth's  mean  orbit  round  the  sun, 
however  far  away  that  may  be ;  and  in  the  proportion 
of  10',  or  I  to  1,000,000,000;  because,  amongst  other 
reasons,  10  :  9  is  practically,  in  one  mode  of  viewing 
it,  the  shape  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  For  this  building, 
nothwithstanding,  or  rather  by  virtue  of,  its  v  angle  at 
the  sidesj  has  practically  and  necessarily,  and  closer 
than  any  of  the  modern  scientific  measures  have  come 
to  each  other,  just  such  another  angle  at  the  corners 
(see  Figs,  i  and  2,  in  Plate  XX.),  that  for  everj^  ^^;t 
units  which  its  structure  advances  inward  on  the  dia- 
gonal of  the  base  to  central,  nocturnal  darkness,  it 
practically  rises  upwards,  or  points  to  sunshine,  day- 
light and  sky,  by  nine.  Nine,  too,  out  of  the  ten 
characteristic  parts  (viz.  five  angles  and  five  sides), 
being  the  number  of  those  ten  parts  which  the  sun 

•  In  our  authorised  version,  Psalm  xix.  4,  the  rendering  is, — "  In 
them  hath  He  set  a  tabernacle  for  the  Sun,  .  .  .  and  there  is  nothing 
hid  from  the  heat  thereof."  But  the  Vulgate,  as  quoted  by  Padre  Secchi 
at  p.  xvi.  of  his  grand  work  *»  Le  Soleil,"  sets  forth  "  In  Sole  posuit 
tabcrnaculum  suum  Altissimus/* 
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shines  on  in  such  a  shaped  Pyramid,  and  in  such  a 
latitude,  at  rioon,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year ; 
when  the  sun  "  sits  on  the  Pyramid  with  all  its  rays," 
and  the  building  is  then  said,  as  it  throws  no  shadow 
at  all,  "to  devour  it."* 


The  Pyramid  Sun-distaiicc. 

To  computation  Mr.  Petrie  instantly  proceeded,  re- 
ducing the  5,813  Pyramid  inches  of  the  Great  Pyramid's 
height  to  British  inches,  multiplying  them  by  10',  and 
reducing  those  inches  to  British  miles, — when  he  worked 

out  the  quantity  91,840,000  (nearly)  of  those  miles. 
Alas  !  sighed  he,  the  analogy  does  not  hold  even  in  the 
second  place  of  figures,  for  the  real  sun-distance  by 
modem  astronomy  has  been  held  during  the  last  half- 
century  to  be  95,233,055  miles.t 

So  he  threw  his  papers  on  one  side,  thinking  he  had 
erred  altogether  in  the  very  conception,  and  then  at- 
tended to  other  matters;  until  one  fine  morning  he  (a 
professional  man  then  almost  wholly  and  intensely 
occupied  with  chemical  engineering,  besides  his  own 

*  This  10  :  g  shape  o{  ihc  Great  Pyramid  was  independently  discovered 
soon  afterwards  Hy  Sir  Menry  James  and  Mr.  O'Fartell,  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Office ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  eide  angle  com- 
puted  from  it  amounts  to  51°  50'  39"'i  ;  the  jr  angle  being  51°  51'  I4",3  ; 
and  the  angle  from  Mr.  Taylor's  interpretation  of  Herodotus,  or  to  the 
effect  of  the  Gre.it  I'jramid  ha\'ing  been  built  lo  represent  an  area  on  the 
side,  eijual  to  the  height  squared,  51°  49'  15".  The  vertical  heights  in 
Pyramid  inches  are  at  the  same  time,  using  the  same  base-side  length  for 
them  all — by  the  10:9  hypothesis,  5,811 1  by  the  t  hypothesis,  5,813; 
and  by  the  Herodotus-Taylor  hypothesis  =  S.807. 

f  Mr.  Petrie  may  have  used,  and  indeed  did  use.  and  I  believe  still 
upholds  (though  on  what  I  am  compelled  to  consider  an  unfortunately 
mistaken  and  unfounded  idea)  a  rather  greater  measure,  viz.  5,816  Pyraniid 
inches,  for  the  Great  Pyramid's  vertical  height;  in  which  case  his  sun- 
distance  comes  out  also  greater  than  our  91,840,000  Dritish  miles.  But 
■o  slightly  greater,  in  comparison,  that  the  general  nature  of  his  grand 
Ktult.  together  with  its  confuting  testimony  against  the  95,233,05;  miles 
sun-distanceof  modem  science  and  all  high-class  European  asHDnttmy 
up  to  within  fifteen  years  ago,  remains  sensibly  just  the  same. 
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r  serious  and  e\alted  relisious  avocations)  chanced  to 
I  licar,  that  although  the  abnvc  number,  ninety-five  mil- 
lions odd .  had  been  held  to  for  so  Ion;;;  by  all  the  modem 
t  world, — mainly  because  it  had  been  produced  by  the 
Icalculations  of  the  then  last  Venus-transit  across  the 
leun's  disc,  by  a  late  first-rate  German  astronomer  (cal- 
r  dilations  so  vast,  so  difficult,  and  with  such  a  prestige 
of  accuracy  and  power  about  them,  that  no  living  man 
cared  to  dispute  their  results), — yet  the  astronomical 
world  had  been  forced  to  awaken  during  the  last  t:\velve 
years  to  a  new  responsibility,  and  not  only  admit  that 
the  number  might  possibly  be   erroneous,   even  verj- 
erroneous  (or  actually  in  the  second  place  of  figtires), 
,  bat  to  institute  many  series  of  difficult  observations  on 
I  «ithcr  side  of  the  world  at  the  sam«  time,  for  endeavour- 
1  ing  to  determine  what  the  correction  should  be. 

Some  of    such   observations,  too,  actually  had  just 
then  been  collected  from  either  hemisphere,  and  the 
L  daily  press  was  full   of  their  new-computed  results. 
■And  what  were  tliey  ? 

Why,  one  group  of  astronomers  of  several  nations 
fifleclarcd  the  true  mean  sun-distance  to  be  about  ninety- 
eiK  to  ninety-one  and  a  half  millions  of  miles  ;  and  an- 
other group  of  the  same  and  other  nations  declared  it 
to  be  from  ninety-two  and  a  half  to  ninety-three  mil- 
l  lions  of  miles.     And  while  they  were  fighting  together 
ns  to  whose  results  were  the  better  (an  actual  duel  with 
f  swords  was  expected  at  one  time  between  M.  Le  Verrier 
aftd  the  late  lamented  M.  De  Launay),  Mr.  Pctric  steps 
in  and  shows  that  the  Great  Pyramid  result,  which  he 
had  fonticrly  allowed  to  drop  from  his  hands,  out  of  his 
I  exceeding  respect  to  all  modem  science  from  the  begin- 
ning of  learning  up  to  the  year  1S55  A.D.,  is  betu-cai 
Btheae  Iwo  latest,  and  supposed  best,  of  all  the  conclu- 
■ions  or  so-called  determinations;  indeed,  it  is  almost 
»ctly  the  mean  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
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forms  therefore  in  itself,  and  in  all  its  grand  simplicity 
and  antiquity,  a  single  representation  of  the  whole  of 
the  numerous,  laborious,  and  most  costly  sun-distance 
results  of  all  humankind  even  up  to  the  present  age.* 

Granting  then  that  modern  science  is  now,  i.e.  not  in 
that  past  day  of  1855  or  i860  a.d,,  but  in  1874,  1877, 
and  1879  A.D.,  so  far  advanced  that  it  may  talk,  at 
least  on  a  mean  of  its  best  results,  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  at  last  of  what  may  not  improbably  be 
very  near  to  the  true,  real,  celestial  sun-distance, — the 
practically  correct  figures  for  it  were  given,  and  built 
up  monumentally,  by  the  Great  Pyramid's  design, 
4,040  years  ago ;  or  before  any  nations  of  mankind  had 
begun  to  run  their  independent,  self-willed,  theotechnic, 
and  idolatrous  courses.  And  if  we  desired  any  addi- 
tional proof,  to  the  records  of  the  history  of  science  in 
general,  and  of  the  sun-distance  problem  in  particular ,t 

'  A  word  of  advice  may  be  looked  Tor  here;  seeing  that,  in, spite  of 
our  Elecl-yarcl  comparisan  and  aJlusion  to  the  principle  of  limits  on 
page  56.  Eome  critics  have  remarked, — "  You  claimed  in  Chapter  II.  that 
the  size  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was  regulated  by  the  number  of  days  in 
ihe  year  and  the  length  of  the  ten-seventh  part  of  the  EarilVs  Eemi-axia 
of  rotation  ;  and  now  you  want  to  say  that  it  was  regulated  by  ihe 
height  of  the  ten-ninth  part  of  the  Sun's  mean  distance  ^om  the  Earth. 
Do  you  then  give  op  the  former?"  By  no  means;  there  are  good 
symbologicB  pomting  distinctly  10  both  in  the  building ;  and  there  are, 
here  and  there,  in  the  solar  system,  man  knows  not  how.  some  remark- 
:ible  hannoBiri  of  measure  and  proportion  ;  and  these  two  are  apparently 
of  them.  Not  to  absolute  exactitude  very  probably,  but  10  within  a 
xmaller  fractional  quantity  than  the  science  of  modern  times  has  yet 
measured  to.  Such  harmonics  too  are  not  lasting,  if  we  look  either  to 
eternity,  or  to  merely  the  millions  of  millions  of  years  which  the  new 
mathematical  physicists  claim  to  be  able  to  calculate  for  ;  but  they,  the 
said  harmonies,  do  sensibly  hold  through  atl  the  human  historical  period  of 
the  earth,  and  for  fiilly  as  long  as  the  Scriptures  indicate  that  the  human 
period  of  rule  may  have  still  to  run  on.  See  "  The  Approaching  End  of 
■  he  Age,"  by  the  Rev.  J-  Gratlan  Guiness,  187B.  See  also  another  line 
of  the  argument  in  the  author's  review  of  Mr.  Proctor's  late  Pyramid 
criticisms,  in  "  Life  from  the  Dead "  far  June,  1877 ;  published  by 
W.  H,  Guest.  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row.  London. 

-|-  In  the  age  of  the  Greeks,  the  ditiance  attributed  to  the  sun  from  the 
earth  began  with  the  infantine  quantity  of  about  ten  miles:  It  increaced 
slowly  to  to.ooo :  stilt  more  slowly  to  2,500,000 :  then,  after  a  long  delay. 
increased  to  36,000,000,  under  German  Ke]i!er ;  to  7K,o[io,oaD  in  llie  days 
of  Louis  XIV.,  through  means  of  the  South '.^fi  I  can,  or  trans-equatonal 
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that  such  knowledge  could  not  have  been  obtained  in 
that  early  day,  when  men  were  few  and  weak  upon 
the  earth,  and  confined  to  inhabit  an  extremely  small 
portion  only  of  its  surface, — except  their  knowledge 
came  from  Divine  inspiration, — the  modem  astrono- 
mers are  now  splendidly,  though  involuntarily,  afford- 
ing it.  Giving,  indeed,  proof  heaped  on  proof,  in  the 
enormous,  multitudinous,  almost  ruinously  costly  pre- 
parations which  they  are  making,  at  the  expense  of 
their  respective  nations,  to  observe  the  transit  of  the 
planet  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc:  this  being  merely 
the  most  favourable  known  step  for  them  in  their 
endeavours  towards  getting  the  sun-distance  number 
of  modem  science,  a  trifle  better,  perhaps,  in  the  end 
of  1874. 

Modern  Astronomers  are  involuntarily  proving  that  Man, 
unaided  by  supernatural  Divine  Power y  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  measured  the  Sun-distance  accurately  in  the 
Age  of  the  Great  Pyramid;  and  yet  it  is  recorded 
there  with  exceeding  accuracy  I 

These  preparations  for  observing  the  next  Venus-sun 
transit  by  modem  astronomers  have  already  (1873) 
been  going  on  for  several  years,  and  nothing  of  their 
kind  so  costly,  so  scientific,  so  extensive,  was  ever  seen 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  before.  From  Europe  to 
America,  and  from  the  most  northern  nation's  old 
Hyperborean  strongholds  to  the  most  distant  and  the 
newest  colonies  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  busy 
hum  resounds.  Steam  navigation,  iron  ships,  electric 
telegraphs,  exquisite  telescopes,  both  reflecting  and 
refracting,  photographic  machines  of  enormous  power, 
chemicals  of  wondrous  nicety  as  well  as  deadly  subtlety, 

observations  of  the  Abbe  La  Caille ;  and  only  at  length  reached  the  full 
quantity,  and  then  clumsily  overpassed  it,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  under  the  leadership  of  German  mathematical  astronomy. 
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ator "   clocks,   and    still    more    reBned 
transit   instruments,  equatorials,  spec- 


refined    "reg 
chronograph; 

troscopes,  polariscopes,  altitude-azimuth  circles,  all 
these  modem  inventions  and  many  others,  with  all  the 
learning  of  the  universities,  and  numerous  officers  and 
men  both  of  the  army  and  navy,  are  pressed  into  the 
cause ;  preparatory  computations,  too,  with  much 
printing,  engraving  and  publication,  have  been  going 
on  for  years  :  and  all  will  be  carried  out  almost  regard- 
less of  expense,  of  time,  of  danger,  of  obstacles,  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  where  necessary, 
to  parts,  some  of  them  in  the  tropics,  and  some  in 
frozen  oceans ;  which  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  in 
all  their  days,  nor  even  our  own  fathers  only  seventy 
years  ago,  knew  anything  of. 

But  all  this  accumulated  destination  of  power,  of 
wealth,  of  numbers,  of  risk,  co-operated  in  too  by 
every  civilized  nation,  is  stated  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary; nothing  of  it  can  be  spared,  nothing  omitted, 
if  we  are  to  enrich  ourselves,  in  the  present  age,  with 
a  better  result  for  the  sun-distance  than  mankind  was 
ever  informed,  much  less  possessed,  of  before ;  excepting 
always  that  one  grand  monumentalization  of  it  laid  up 
in  the  primeval  Great  Pyramid;  but  concerning  which 
no  official  man  seems  to  be  allowed  to  breathe  a  word 
at  this  time  in  London  society  and  all  the  circle  of  its 
scientific  associations;  associations  so  aristocratic  or 
rather  autocratic  and  even  tyrannous  in  their  bearing 
to  the  Witness  which  dates  from  before  history,  and  yet 
themselves  scarcely  more  than  a  century  old.  So  the 
expeditions  will  set  forth  gloriously  next  year,  the 
favourites  of  Government  and  represL-ntatives  of  this 
boasted  nineteenth  centurj\  Home  astronomical  ob- 
servatories, attending  to  many  other  phenomena  of  the 
sky,  may  meanwhile  languish  and  decay,  left  with  only 
wom-out  instruments  and  superannuated  staff  to  cany 
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on  their  now  underrated  duties.  Nay,  indeed,  looking 
to  the  tax -gathering -from -the -people  origination  of 
the  funds  for  all  this  Venus-transit  display,  there  are 
financial  reformers  in  the  country,  only  too  ready  to 
remark,  that  while  the  said  expeditions  are  spending 
the  national  wealth  upon  distant  coasts,  at  home  large 
populations  may  be  starving,  public  interests  be  ne- 
glected, or  delayed  indefinitely;  and  the  crimes,  as  well 
as  calamities,  arising  out  of  ignorance  uneducated, 
crowding  in  squalid  residences,  cities  unsanitary,  and 
the  innate  wickedness  of  human  nature  when  left  to  its 
own  devices  uncorrected,  will  go  on  wholesale,  making 
our  morning  papers  hideous.  But  for  all  that,  the 
happy,  chosen  parties  will  sail  with  their  magnificent 
treasuries  of  newest  instrumental  detail;  and,  if  the 
usual  consequences  of  grand  scientific  researches,  of 
the  more  difficult  order,  follow,  the  science  of  the 
modern  world  will  have  occasion  to  boast,  after  the  affair 
is  over,  of  having  improved  its  number  for  expressing 
the  sun-distance — a  little;  and  its  acquaintance  with 
certain  disturbing  phenomena  increasing  the  transcen- 
dent difficulty  of  the  observations,  and  throwing  new 
doubts  over  the  final  result — a  great  deal. 

The  Great  Pyramid  before  Science. 

What  a  solemn  witness  to  all  these  unequal  efforts  of 
mankind  is  not  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  has  seen  all 
human  actions  from  the  beginning;  from  the  time  when 
men  broke  away  in  opposition  to  both  the  Divine  rule 
and  inspired  teachings  of  patriarchal  life,  and  wilfully 
went  after  their  own  inventions  ! 

Placed  in  the  midst  among  all  men,  and  especially 
those  of  the  earliest  inhabited  regions  of  the  post- 
diluvial earth,  thus  has  been  standing  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid from   Dispersion  times;    and  they,  the  men  so 
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honoured,  never  knowing  anything  of  its  knowledge 
capacity,  or  suspecting  its  profound  meaning.  Yet 
these  things,  or  the  types  and  measures  of  many  of 
them,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  them  here,  were  on  its 
surface  all  the  time.  Any  one,  therefore,  through  all 
history,  who  should  have  known,  if  he  could  have 
known  indeed,  the  true  sun-distance,  had  only  to  com- 
pare the  Great  Pyramid's  height  therewith,  reasoning 
at  the  same  time  on  its  shape,  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  perceive  that  the  measure  of  that  all-important  phy- 
sical, astronomical,  metrological,  and  anthropological 
quantity  was  nailed  up  there  from  ancient  days ;  and 
in  figures  more  exact  than  any  that  modem  observa- 
tions have  done  more  than  merely  approximate  to 
as  yet. 

In  this  grand  earth  and  sun  symbologj',  too,  the  Great 
Pyramid  is  not  only  more  favourably  circumstanced  than 
all  the  other  Pyramids  of  Egypt, — but  none  of  them  can 
pretend  to  have  any  place  in  the  question.  To  be  privi- 
leged even  to  enter  the  lists,  two  data  of  monumental 
possession  are  necessary.  One,  is  the  t  shape,  to  give 
both  the  lo*  proportion  and  the  radius  to  circumference 
of  circle  relation.  The  other,  an  absolute  amount  of 
vertical  height,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, is  by  no  one  now  assumed  as  less  than  5,808,  or 
more  than  5,832,  and  believed  to  be  most  close  to  5,819, 
British  inches. 

Now,  as  to  the  a-  shape,  it  has  already  been  shown, 
in  Chapter  II.,  that  not  only  none  of  the  other  Pyramids 
of  all  Egypt  have  that,  but  they  persist  in  keeping  to 
other  shapes. 

While  as  to  their  vertical  heights,  these  are  all  far  too 
small ;  the  highest  amongst  them  (as  determined  by 
Colonel  Howard-Vyse  and  Mr,  Perring)  having  measured 
in  their  complete  ancient  condition,  as  follows  and  no 
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econd  Pyramid  ot  Jecieh,  VerUcal  Height   =5.451  E 
foith  Slone  Pyramid  of  Dashoor  ..  =4.111 

South  Slone  Pyramid  of  Dashoor  ..  ..  =:  4.029 
South  Brick  Pyramid  of  Daahoor  ..  ..  —3,208 
5hic(  Pyramid  of  Abooseir      .,  ..  ..   =1,734 

"■  ■  d  Pyramid  of  Jeeich         =  i,6i6 

h  Brick  Pyramid  of  Dashooi     ..         ..  =2.586 

!hief  P>'ramid  of  Saccara      ..  ..  =2.405 

'' "le  Pyramid  of  AbooBeir  ..         ..         ..  =1,056 

UK.  M  BM  Plates  IV.  and  V,. 
Tamid.base  of  Musiabat  el  Pharaoon       ..  =     720 
B  Small  Pyramid  of  Abooaeir  ..         ..  =     564 

Nor  has  any  stone  building  whatever  heen  erected  in 
f  age.  even  up  to  this  present  hour,  high  enough  to 
compete  with  the  Great  Pyramid's  glorj'  in  this  one  par- 
ticular. (See  Plate  I,,  the  Frontispiece,  representing 
all  the  buildings  of  the  world,  in  time  and  in  height.) 

But  again  we  shall  have  to  tell,  and  from  facts  ascer- 
tained and  ascertainable  in  just  as  eminently  practical 
a  manner,  that  all  that  wonderful  scientific  information 
(more  than  wonderful  for  the  age  and  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  placed  there)  was  not  introduced 
into  the  Great  Pyramid  for  strengthening  men  in 
science ;  much  less  was  it  to  promote  the  worldly  fame 
of  the  introducer. 

Science  is  there,  but  almost  solely,  as  it  would  now 
seem,  to  prove  to  these  latter  scientific  days  of  the 
earth,  that  the  building  so  designed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Noachian  world,  when  human  science  was  not,  has 
V  a  right,  a  title,  an  authority,  to  speak  to  men  of 
picsc  times,  and  even  to  the  most  scientific  of  them, 
a  another  and  far  higher  subject ;  or  of  things  unseen, 
bt  quick  and  powerful,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
Bunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  and  discerning  the 
poughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 

Postscripiin  1877  A.D. 

So  far  was  written  in   1873.     The  Venus-Transit 

■rein  alluded  to,  came  off  most  successfully  as  to 

Innumerable  observations  and  multitudes  of  photographs 
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of  it  being  taken  in  December,  1874;  and  what  is  the 
result  now,  in  February,  1S77,  on  the  world's  present 
knowledge,  by  modem  science,  of  the  sun's  true  distance 
from  the  earth? 

Nothing!  Yes,  indeed,  with  one  solitary  exception, 
presently  to  be  alluded  to,  nothing!  And  yet  rooms  full 
of  computers  have  been  working  away  ever  since  at  the 
necessaiy  computations:  but  the  further  they  go,  the 
more  unexpected  difficulties  they  find.  The  optical 
phenomena  connected  with  the  physical  nature  of  the 
sun's  disc,  and  the  disc  of  the  planet,  offer  a  host  of 
difficulties.  Photography,  too,  it  was  expected  was 
going  to  be  of  so  much  facile,  and  even  hasty,  assist- 
ance, and  yet  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  of 
February  9,  1S77,  contains  the  following : — 

"It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  measurements 
of  the  photographs  of  the  Venus-transit — those  for 
instance  taken  by  the  Trench  parties — are  not  pro- 
gressing favourably.  More  than  1,000  plates  are  to  be 
investigated  microscopically,  and  at  the  present  moment 
only  forty-seven  have  been  disposed  of.  Unforeseen 
difficulties  are  said  to  have  arisen." 

Some  of  these  may  be  guessed  at,  from  the  notices  at 
page  182  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Societj's  Anniver- 
sary Report  of  February,  1877,  wherein  it  is  mentioned 
that  in  the  special  calculations  to  get  the  means  for  cor- 
recting the  distorlion  of  the  photographs  at  certain  of 
the  stations,  n<i  less  than  a.Soo  pages  of  ordinary  fools- 
cap size  have  been  closely  covered  with  figures.  One 
skilful  measurer  of  the  distorted  photographs,  kept  at 
his  task  for  seven  months,  made  no  less  than  j8,ooo 
microscopic  measures,  and  then  his  eyesight  failed- 
Three  hundred  other  British  pictures  have  still  to  be 
measured  in  this  distressing  manner,  and  the  correc- 
tions for  distortion  at  five  of  their  stations  have  stili  to 
be  investigated. 
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the  Tables  of  the  Moon,  after  200  years  of  ob- 
'ations  of  that  luminary  at  the  Royal  Observatory. 
;enwich, — are  not  yet  accurate  enough  for  the  Longi- 
s  of  the  Venus-Transit  Stations  ;  and  finally,  tht 
rth  itself  is  accused  of  no  longer  rotating  with  the 
II  amount  of  equability  expected  by  theory. 
In  short,  those  who  hold  the  observational  documents, 
and  the  powers  of  place,  will  not  at  present  give  out 
anything  in  the  way  of  the  new  sun-distance  number; 
say  when  their  results  will  be  ready,  nor  what  they 
ill  cost  the  nation  by  the  lime  they  are  published. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  almost  needless  to 
refer  to  the  little,  though  honourable,  exception  men- 
tioned above;  and  to  relate  how  a  notable  member  of 
ihe  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  by  his  own  means 
alone,  computed  some  of  the  observations  of  (wo  of  the 
'rcnch   Venus-Transit   Stations,  vi;:.   Pekin,   and  the 
Island  of  St-  Paul  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  having  from 
Ihem  deduced  a  sun-distance  number,  this  has  been 
declared  by  Monsieur  I'Abb^  and  Chanoine  Moigno,  in 
his  scientific  journal  Lcs  Momles,  to  be  almost  identical 
■with  the  ancient  sun-distance  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
I     It  is  useless  to  make  anything  of  this  just  now;  be- 
cause  the    holders-back   of    the   store-houses   full    of 
observations  from  all  the  stations,  are  ready  at  any 
moment  to  oven.vhelm  M.  Pttiseux,  and  declare  that  his 
one  result  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  result  of  the  whole 
iirorld  of  science  at  the  Venus-Transit  of  December, 
I74.     They,  the  holders-back  of  what  is  wanted  to  be 
own,  are  the  only  authoritative  sources  of  informa- 
»n  to  be  looked  to  ;  and  they  are,  in  some  instances 
least,   more   occupied   "  in   giving   honour  one   to 
lothcr,"  than  in  working  disinterestedly  and  unself- 
ily  at  the  required  computations :   for  this  is  what 
read  at  page  344  of  the  journal  Nature,  February 
1877:— 
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"  A  medal  to  commemorate  the  part  taken  by  the 
Institute  of  France  in  the  observation  of  the  transit  of 
Venus  has  been  struck  at  the  National  Mint.  It  bears 
the  representation  (rather  too  commemorative  also  of 
the  profane  and  indecent  classic  idolatries)  of  a  female 
(in  the  utmost  state  of  nudity)  passing  close  before  the 
car  of  Apollo  (who  appears  much  surprised,  and  not 
particularly  pleased,  thereat),  with  the  motto  in  Latin, 
Quo  distant  spalto,  sidem  juncia  docent.  Each  member 
of  the  Institute  has  received  a  silver  medal,  as  well  as 
the  heads  of  the  mission  ;  the  assistants  received  a 
bronze  one.  A  medal  has  been  cast  in  gold  and  pre- 
sented to  M.  Dumas,  the  president  of  the  Transit 
Commission.  The  expenses  were  defrayed  by  subscrip- 
tions among  the  members  of  the  Institute." 

The  position  therefore,  for  sun-distance  information, 
is  rather  this.  The  Venus-Transit  alluded  to  Ans  taken 
place.  More  money  has  been  spent  upon  it  than  was 
spent  on  all  the  previous  sun-distance  measurings  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  put  together ;  and  still, 
more  than  two  years  afterwards,  the  world's  knowledge 
of  the  sun-distance  is  defective  in  the  second  place  of 
figures.  How  many  more  millions  of  money  and  thou- 
sands of  years  will  it  therefore  take  for  modern  science 
and  all  its  votaries  to  reach  an  accuracy  in  the  items 
of,  say,  five  or  six,  places  of  figures  ? 

And  yet  far  more  than  that  will  be  required,  if  the 
collective  science  of  mankind  is  ever  to  answer,  with 
regard  to  the  sun-distance,  that  other  and  furtherques- 
tion  put  so  pointedly  by  the  Almighty  himself  to  Job 
(xxxviii.  iS),  touching  merely  the  Earth-size, — 

"  Hui  thou  perceived  the  breadth  of  the  Earth  ? 
Declare  if  thou  knowest  it  all." 

Further  Postscript  in  1879  A  .D. 
"Oh!  as  for  that,"  says  modern  science,  "  give  my 
adepts  time  and  money  enough,  and  they'll  not  only  d< 
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i  that,  but  much  more  too.  Education,  continued 
ininterruptedly,  can  raise  man  up  to  any  efficiency 
yrhatever." 

But  are  you  sure  that  the  prescribed  time  for 
man  and  his  independent  trial  on  earth  has  not  now 
almost  run  out?  See  what  a  downward  turn,  at  least 
all  these  special  Venus-Transit  affairs,  that  were  to 
have  eclipsed  the  Great  Pyramid  sun-distance  en- 
tirely, have  been  taking,  even  since  our  last  report, 
as  thus : — 

1st.  The  Astronomer- Royal  (at  Greenwich)  was 
called  on  by  the  Admiralty,  impatient  of  further  years 
of  delay,  to  report,  for  the  information  of  Parlia- 
ment, what  he  and  all  his  splendidly  appointed  Venus- 
Transit  parties  of  three  years  previous,  made  their 
new  sun-distance  ?  He  reported  accordingly,  but  on 
their  optical  measures  only,  and  said  the  distance 
was  93  millions  and  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles. 

2nd.  On  these  papers  reaching  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  they  were  overhauled  by  the  Astronomer  there, 
declared  to  have  been  erroneously  computed  on  some 
points,  and  the  true  result  stated  to  be  gi  millions  and 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles. 

3rd.  On  that  critii:ism  returning  to  Greenwich,  the 

»Cape  Astronomer  was  vehemently  accused.  But,  on 
Ifoing  over  their  own  work  again,  the  home  parties  found 
h  expedient  to  alter  their  previously  reported  result,  and 
in  the  same  direction,  though  not  to  the  full  quantity, 
indicated  to  them  from  South  Africa. 

4th.  In  the  spring  of  1877  the  Astronomer- Royal 
I  Itnnounced  that  a  better  plan  for  modern  science  to 
■determine  the  sun-distance  by,  than  any  Venus-Transit, 
Iwas  an  opposition  of  the  Planet  Mars,  if  observed  that 
■year,  and  in  a  particular  manner  at  a  station  near  the 
ESquator.    An  expedition  was  accordingly  sent  out ;  no 
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less  than  14  fixed  observatories  in  Europe,  America  and 
Australia  were  engaged  to  co-operate  with  it ;  the  de- 
sired observations  were  made,  but  the  result,  though 
indicated,  is  neither  yet  finally  declared,  nor  apparently 
much  cared,  or  waited  for  now,  by  anyone. 

5th.  In  June,  1878,  the  photographic  results  of  the 
Venus-Transit  at  the  British  stations  in  1874,  were 
reported  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  London; 
but  found  to  be  so  bad,  some  of  them  inferring  the 
solar-distance  to  be  even  greater  than  infinity,  that 
they  were  almost  hooted  at  by  everyone. 

6th.  Meanwhile  the  greater  part  of  the  French,  and 
all  the  German,  Itahan,  American  and  Russian  obser- 
vations of  1874,  are  still  hanging  lire  as  to  what  their 
respective  values  of  the  sun-distance  are  to  be.  Indeed, 
the  parties  there  concerned  are  beginning  to  say,  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  give  out  anything,  until  they 
shall  also  have  observed  and  computed  the  ne.\t  Venus- 
Transit  which  is  to  occur  in  1882,     And, 

Finally,  so  far  as  the  British  work  is  concerned,  by  a 
Report  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  in  February,  1879,* 
it  appears  that  H.M.  Government,  pressed  on  all 
sides  by  the  bad  commercial  times,  extensive  strikes 
of  workmen  all  over  the  country,  desertions  of  soldiers, 
bursting  of  naval  guns,  colonial  disasters,  wars  and 
threatenings  of  wars  in  three  parts  of  the  globe  at  once, 
have  stopped  any  further  supplies  to  Venus-Transit 
work.  Wherefore  the  said  Astronomer-Royal  is  left, 
with  only  one  captain  out  of  all  his  late  naval  and 
military  expeditional  staff,  to  finish  off  those  once  o'er- 
vaulting,  now  unfortunate  calculations,  and  get  them 
printed  where  or  how  he  can. 

Still,  therefore,  the  Great  Pyramid  stands,  very  much 
as  it  did  before  the  late  Venus- Transit  expeditions,  in 
calSocitly. 
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all  the  strength  of  the  human  power  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  arose, — ^with  its  own  primeval  sun-distance 
undisturbed ;  a  silent,  but  solemn,  witness  among  men 
of  something  more  than  mere  natural  history  develop- 
ment having  occurred  at  the  building  operations  on  the 
Jeezeh  hill,  in  the  early  ages  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  INDICATIONS; 

From  the  position  of  Great  Pyramid. 

AFTER  our  last  chapter,  it  may  not  improbably  be 
demanded  by  some  of  my  readers,  to  be  shown  a 
few  easier  and  shorter  proofs,  if  they  exist,  of  some  prac- 
tical science  of  much  more  ordinary  kind,  having  been 
intended  by  the  primeval  designer  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid,— before  they  can  freely,  and  of  their  own  under- 
standing, admit  the  probably  non-accidental  character 
of  such  abstruse  numerical  coincidences  as  have  hitherto 
been  chiefly  dealt  with. 

The  request  is  most  reasonable,  and  the  accomplished 
facts  of  the  Pyramid  itself  enable  me  to  furnish  more 
than  one  answer  immediately,  in  both  Chorography  and 
Geography,  as  well  as  Astronomy. 

Orientation  of  the  Sides  of  th  Great  Pyramid. 

To  begin,  the  reader  may  be  reminded,  that  the  square 
base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  very  truly  oriented,  or 
placed  with  its  sides  facing  astronomically  due  north, 
south,  east,  and  west;  and  this  fact  at  once  abolishes 
certain  theories  to  the  effect  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
that  Pyramid  have  to  do  with  pure  geometry  alone  ;  for 
to  pure  geometry,  as  well  as  to  algebra  and  arithmetic, 
all  azimuths  or  orientations  are  alike ;  whereas  one 
most  particular  astronomical  azimuth  or  direction  was 
picked  out  for  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid^ 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  the  very  correct  orienta- 
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jlion  of  a  large  pile  must  have  been  not  a  little  difficult 
I  the  rude  astronomy  of  the  period.  Yet  with  suth 
precision  had  the  operations  been  p ri me vally  performed 
ton  the  Great  Pyramid,  that  the  French  Academicians 
in  A.D.  1799  were  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  close- 
ness. Their  Citizen  Nouet,  "  in  the  month  Nivose  of 
their  Republican  year  7,"  made  refined  astronomical 
observations  to  test  the  error,  and  found  it  to  be  only 
19  58" ;  but  with  the  qualification  added  by  M.  Jomard, 
that  as  M.  Nouet  had  only  the  ruined  exterior  of  the 
I  Pyramid  before  him  to  test,  the  real  error  of  the  origi- 
I  nal  surface  might  have  been  less.  In  this  conclusion 
il.  Jomard  was  doubtless  correct;  for  in  the  similar  sort 
of  measure  of  the  angle  of  the  slope  of  the  side,  with 
the  base,  of  the  Pyramid,  it  was  proved  afterwards  (and 
as  we  have  already  shown  in  Chapter  11.),  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  casing-stones,  that  his  compatriot,  spite 
of  all  his  modem  science,  had  erred  to  a  very  much 
larger  extent  than  the  original  builders. 

As  it  was,  however,  then,  in  this  particular  question 
of  astronomical  orientation,  all  the  Academician  authors 
of  the  great  Napoleonic  compilation  expressed  them- 
selves delighted  with  the  physical  and  historical  proof 
which  the  ancient  Pyramid  seemed  to  give  them,  when 
compared  with  their  own  modern  French  observations 
of  the  Polar  star,  "  That  the  azimuthal  direction  of  the 
earth's  axis  of  rotation  had  not  sensibly  altered,  relatively 
to  the  sides  of  the  great  Pyramid's  base,  during  probably 

I4,OD0  years." 
oth 
nor 
«en 
and 
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Ifossibilily  of  Axmulhal  Change  in  lite  Criisl  of  the  Earth. 
Now  some  alteration  of  that  kind,  one  way  or  the 
other,  has  long  been  a  mooted  question  among  astro- 
nomers, though  chiefly  for  its  bearing  on  geography, 
general  physics,  and  geology.  In  its  surface  character 
and  linear  nature,  therefore,  it  must  be  kept  entirely 
distinct  from  the  more  perfectly  astronomical  pheno- 
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menon,  and  which  few  but  astronomers  attend  very 
closely  to — viz,  the  angular  direction  of  the  earth's 
axis  in  space^  carrying  with  it  the  whole  substance  of 
the  earth  at  the  same  time,  and  without  disturbing  the 
relative  position  of  any  of  its  parts.  It  is  in  this  latter 
angular  phenomenon,  that  the  mysterious  effect  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  comes  prominently  into  view, 
with  its  slow  but  accumulating  chronological  changes 
from  age  to  age  in  the  apparent  times  and  places  of  the 
risings  and  settings  of  the  stars.  But  in  the  former 
rather  geographical,  teOuric,  and  more  especially  sur- 
face-differential, light  in  which  the  problem  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  French  sa'cants  of  the  Revolution,  it  had 
also  been  clearly  seen  long  before,  and  held  to  be  a 
worthy  cynosure  of  historical  study,  by  the  penetrating 
genius  of  the  English  Dr.  Hooke. 

For  it  was  this  early  and  ill-paid,  but  invaluable 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  who  in  his 
discourse  on  earthquakes,  about  the  year  1677  A.D., 
remarks,  "  Whether  the  axis  of  the  earth's  rotation 
hath  and  doth  continually,  by  a  slow  progression,  vary 
its  position  with  respect  to  the  parts  of  the  earth;  and 
if  so,  how  much  and  which  way,  which  must  vary 
both  the  meridian  lines  of  places,  and  also  their  par- 
ticular latitudes?  that  it  had  been  very  desirable,  if 
from  some  monuments  or  records  in  antiquity,  some- 
what could  have  been  discovered  of  certainty  and  exact- 
ness ;  that  by  comparing  that  or  them  with  accurate 
observations  now  made,  or  to  be  made,  somewhat  of 
certainty  of  information  could  have  been  procured," 
And  he  proceeds  thus :  "  But  I  fear  we  shall  find  them 
all  insufficient  in  accurateness  to  be  any  ways  relied 
upon.  However,  if  there  can  be  found  anything  certain 
and  accurately  done,  either  as  to  the  fixing  of  a  meri- 
dian line  on  some  stone  building  or  structure  now  in 
being,  or  to  the  positive  or  certain  latitude  of  any 
known   place,   though   possibly  these  observations  or 
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instructions  were  made  without  any  regard  or  notion 
such  an  hypothesis;  yet  some  of  them,  compared 
th  the  present  state  of  things,  might  give  much 
;ht  to  this  inquiry.  Upon  this  account  I  perused  Mr. 
reaves'  description  of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  Egypt, 
lat  being  fabled  to  have  been  built  for  an  astronomical 
ibservatory,  as  Mr.  Greaves  also  takes  notice.  I 
perused  his  book,  I  say,  hoping  I  should  have  found, 
among  many  other  curious  obser\'ations  he  there  gives 
us  concerning  them,  some  observations  perfectly  made, 
to  find  whether  it  stands  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
or  whether  it  varies  from  that  respect  of  its  sides  to  any 
otherpartor  quarter  of  the  world;  as  likewise  how  much, 
and  which  way  they  now  stand.  But  to  my  wonder,  he 
being  an  astronomica]  professor,  I  do  not  find  that  he 
had  any  regard  at  all  to  the  same,  but  seems  to  be 
wholly  taken  up  with  one  inquiry,  which  was  about  the 
measure  or  bigness  of  the  whole  and  its  parts  ;  and  the 
other  matters  mentioned  are  only  by-the-bye  and  acci- 
dental, which  shows  how  useful  theories  may  be  for  the 
future  to  such  as  shall  make  observations  ;  nay,  though 
,       they   should   not   be   true,  for  that  it  will  hint  many 

I  inquiries  to  be  taken  notice  of,  which  would  other- 
Wise  not  be  thought  of  at  all,  or  at  least  but  little  re- 
g;arded,  and  but  superficially  and  negligently  taken 
notice  of.  I  find  indeed  that  he  mentions  the  south 
^d  north  sides  thereof,  but  not  as  if  he  had  taken  any 
notice  whether  they  were  exactly  facing  the  south  or 
north,  which  he  might  easily  have  done.  Nor  do  I  find 
that  he  had  taken  the  exact  latitude  of  them  ;  which 
mcthioks  had  been  very  proper  to  have  been  retained 
upon  record  with  their  other  description." 

Dr.  Hooke,  however — in  mitigation  of  whose  acer- 
bity there  is   much  to  be  said  in  excuse,  for  nature- 
made  him,  so  his  biographer  asserts,  "  short  of  stature, 
"lin,  and  crooked  " — this  real  phenomenon,  Dr.  Hooke, 
who  seldom  retired  to  bed  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in 
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the  morning,  and  frequently  pursued  his  studies  during 
the  whole  night,"  would  not  have  been  so  hard  upon 
his  predecessor  in  difficult  times  if  he  had  known,  and 
as  we  may  be  able  by-and-by,  to  set  forth,  what  extra- 
ordinarily useful  work  it  was  that  Professor  Greaves 
zealously  engaged  in  when  at  the  Great  Pyramid. 
The  Doctor's  diatribes  should  rather  have  been  at 
Greaves's  successors  to-be,  those  who  were  to  visit  the 
Great  Pyramid  in  easy,  intellectual,  scientific  times, 
and  then  and  there  do  nothing,  or  mere  mischief  worse 
than  nothing.  Hence  it  seems  to  have  remained  to 
myself,  in  1865,  to  attempt,  at  least,  to  determine 
with  something  like  modern  accuracy  the  astronomical 
azimuth  of  the  Great  Pyramid  :  and  not  only  upon  its 
fiducial  socket-marks,  as  defining  the  ends  and  directions 
of  the  sides  of  the  base,  but,  still  more  importantly, 
on  its  inicrtial  passages. 

These  passages,  long,  white-stoned,  straight,  and  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  evidently  received  much  of  the 
care  of  the  ancient  architect ;  and  though  for  some 
deep  reasons,  enquired  into  further  on,*  they  were  not 
established  by  him  in  the  central  vertical,  and  right, 
plane  of  the  whole  Great  Pyramid,  were  yet  placed 
parallel  thereto  ;  or,  for  infinite  distance,  in  the  selfsame 
natural  orientation,  with  astonishing  precision, 
Popular  Ideas  0/  Astronomical  Orientation. 

In  page  26  of  George  R.  Gliddon's  "  Otia  ^gyptiaca," 
that  generally  acute  author  does  indeed  fight  against 
the  idea  of  any  astronomical  skill  in  the  ancient  archi- 
tect, by  suggesting  mystically  that  all  this  exactness  of 
orientation  indicates,  amongst  the  builders  of  the  "  pre- 
antiquity"day  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  "an  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  the  magnet."  Yet  had  that  been  all  the 
founders  were  possessed  of  to  guide  them,  the  orienta- 
tion of  their  great  and  lasting  work  might  have  been  in 
■  See  Patt  IV..  Ch.  XIX. 
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error  by  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  degrees  or  more,  in 
place  of  only  twenty  minutes,  and,  perhaps,  far  less. 

Quite  recently  too,  or  within  the  last  six  months,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  public  lecture  being  given  on  the 
(ireat  Pyramid  at  Ramsgate,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
a  gentleman-proprietor  of  the  neighbourhood  to  invali- 
date the  whole  of  the  Great  Pyramid  subject,  because 
forsooth  the  lecturer  had  said  nothing  about  "  the 
Variation  of  the  Compass";  and  without  that  being 
known,  he  sententiously  informed  the  Mayor,  that 
"  all  the  rest  of  the  measures  were  without  any 
value." 

I  fear  that  gentleman  must  have  been  misled,  like  a 
very  worthy  friend  of  mine,  a  judge  too  of  a  great  city, 
and  in  bis  day  a  brilliant  classical  and   philosophical 

'versity  student, — by  having  purchased,  as  a  superior 
means  of  obtaining  true  time  accurately,  a  miniature 
sun-dial  mounted  on  a  magnetic  needle. 

"What  can  be  more  perfect  ?"  said  he,     "Wherever 

I  you  are,  if  only  ihe  sun  shines,  the  gnomon  of  the  dial 

" .  placed  due  north  and  south  for  you  by  the  magic 

I  power  of  the  needle,  and  you  have  only  to  read  off  the 

f  time  on  the  hour  circle." 

So  then  I  had  to  explain,  what  I  thought  everj'  child 

I  of  the  present  scientific  age  knew  long  ago;  viz.  that  the 

end  of  the  magnetic  needle  marked  by  the  maker  XORTH, 

only  points  to  the  real  north  direction  of  the  earth  and 

I  the  heavens /iri7)/y,  errotuotisly ,  and  varyingly. 

So  feebly,  that  the  smallest  imperfection  of  the  central 
pivot  may  vitiate  the  direction  of  an  ordinary  waistcoat- 
pocket  compass  by  several  degrees. 

So  erroneously,  either  from  the  magnetic  axis  of  the 
needle,  not  coinciding  with  the  shape  of  the  needle,  or 
from  the  observer  having  a  key  or  a  knife,  or  a  bit  of 
iron  or  magnetic  and  attractive  rock  in  his  pocket  or 
the  neighbourhood,  that  the  needle  may  be  again  de- 
flected from  its  proper  position  by  whole  degrees. 
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And  so  varyingly,  because  there  are  daily,  monthly, 
yearly,  and  century  changes  going  on  in  the  magnetic 
elements  themselves:  wherefore  not  only  are  they  dif- 
ferent in  one  part  of  the  country  from  another,  hut  in 
the  same  part  they  differ  from  age  to  age ;  and  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  variation  of  the 
compass  there  may  have  oscillated  from  west  to  east  of 
true  north  40',  50",  60°,  and  several  times  over. 

The  more  an  astronomer  looks  into  the  pointings  of  a 
magnetic  needle,  the  more  full  of  serious  uncertainties 
and  vagaries  he  finds  it.  But  the  more  he  examines  by 
mechanical  instruments  and  astronomical  observations 
into  the  north  and  south  of  the  axis  of  the  world  or  the 
polar  point  of  the  heavens,  the  more  admirably  certain 
does  he  find  it  and  its  laws,  even  to  any  amount  of 
microscopic  refinement. 

No  astronomer,  therefore,  in  a  fixed  observatory  ever 
thinks  of  referring  to  a  magnetic  needle  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  noith.  The  very  idea,  by  whomsoever 
brought  up.  is  simply  an  absurdity.  And  of  course,  in 
my  own  obsei^vations  at  the  Great  Pyramid  in  1865,  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  occult  magnetism  and  its  rude, 
uncertain  pointings,  but  employed  exclusively,  for  the 
polar  direction,  an  astronomical  alt-azimuth  instrument 
of  very  solid  construction,  and  reading  to  seconds.  In 
that  way  comparing  the  socket-defined  sides  of  the 
base,  and  also  the  signal-defined  axis  of  the  entrance 
passage,  with  the  azimuth  of  Alpha  Ursa:  Minoris,  the 
Pole-star,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  elongation  west; 
and  afterwards  reducing  that  observed  place,  by  the 
proper  methods  of  calculation,  to  the  vertical  of  the 
pole  itself,  the  cynosure  was  reached. 

And  with  what  result  ?  Though  a  tender-hearted 
antiquary  has  asked,  "Was  it  not  cruel  to  test  any 
primeval  work  of  4,000  years  ago,  by  such  exalted 
scientific  instruments,  and  abstruse  books  of  logarithms, 
as  those  of  the  Victorian  age  in  which  we  live  ?  " 
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/ell,  it  might  be  attended  with  undesired  results,  if 
some  of  the  most  be-piaised  works  of  the  present  day 
should  ever  come  to  be  examined  by  the  advanced  instru- 
ments of  precision  of  4,000  years  hence ;  but  the  only 
effect  which  the  lanal  of  my  Playfair  astronomical  in- 
'ttrumcnt  from  the  Royal  Observatory,  Edinburgh,  had 
[*t  the  Great  Pyramid,  was  to  reduce  the  alleged  error 
-of  its  ancient  orientation  from  19'  58"  to  4'  30".* 
Further  Test  by  Latilxtdc. 
In  so  far,  then,  this  last  and  latest  result  of  direct 
observation  declares  with  high  probability, — that  any 
relative  azimuthat  change  between  the  northern  direc- 
tion of  the  earth's  rotation  axis,  and  a  line  drawn  by 
man  upon  its  crust  4,000  years  ago,  such  as  Dr.  Hooke 
and  the  French  Academicians  so  greatly  desiderated, 
must,  if  anything  of  such  change  exist  at  all,  be  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  limits  indeed. 

This  conclusion  has  its  assigned  reason  here  and  thus 
far,  solely  from  observations  of  angular  direciion  on  the 
iorizontal  plane  of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  place ;  and 
ithout  any  very  distinct  proof  being  arrived  at  yet, 
touching — thai  though  we  find  the  Great  Pyramid's 
jsides  at  present  nearly  accordant  in  angle  with  the 
cardinal  points  of  astronomy,  they  were  inUiidid  to  be 
so  placed  by  the  primeval  builder /or  his  own  day. 

But  indication  will  be  afforded  presently  respecting 

another  test  of  nearly  the  same  thing,  not  by  angle, 

[tut  by  distance  on  the  surface;  and  further,  that  the 

architect  did  propose  to  place  the  Great  Pyramid  in  the 

iStronomical  latitude  of  30''  north,  whether  that  exact 

uantity  was  to  be  practical  or  theoretical ;  while  my 

^own  astronomical  observations   in   1865  have  proved. 

•m  the  results  of  several  nights'  work,  that  it  stands  so 

\ear  to  30',  as  to  be  in  the  latitude  parallel  29°  58'  51". 

*  The  paflicuiarc  of  both  obxcrvationB  and  compuuiioni  may  be  seen 

B  wl.  ii.  of  my  "  Lifc  and  Woik  ,-H  the  Gre«t  Pyramid,  1867." 
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A  sensible  defalcation  this,  from  30°,  it  is  true,  but 
not  all  of  it  necessarily  error;  for  if  the  original  de- 
signer had  wished  that  men  should  see  with  their 
bodily,  rather  than  their  mental  eyes,  the  pole  of  the 
sky,  from  the  foot  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  at  an  altitude 
before  them  of  30°,  he  would  have  had  to  take  account 
of  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  that  would 
have  necessitated  the  building  standing  not  in  30°,  but 
in  29°  58'  22".  Whence  we  are  entitled  to  say,  that  the 
latitude  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  actually  by  observa- 
tion between  the  two  very  limits  assignable,  but  not  to 
be  discriminated,  by  theory  as  it  is  at  present. 

The  precise  middle  point,  however,  between  the  two 
theoretical  latitudes  being  sg"  59'  11",  and  the  observed 
place  being  29°  58'  51",  there  is  a  difference  of  twenty 
seconds  which  may  have  to  be  accounted  for.  Though 
Dr.  Hooke's  question  upon  it  would  prett}-  certainly 
have  been,  can  the  earth's  axis  have  shifted  so  little  in 
4,000  years  with  regard  to  its  crust,  that  the  latitudes 
of  places  have  altered  no  more  in  that  length  of  time 
than  a  miserable  20"  of  space. 

Unfortunately  none  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  Indian, 
Alexandrian,  or  any  of  the  older  observatories  of  the 
world,  had  their  latitudes  determined  in  their  day 
closely  enough  to  furnish  additional  illustrations  for 
this  purpose.  Even  in  Professor  Greaves's  time,  two 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  a  whole  minute  of  altitude 
was  thought  to  be  an  almost  superhuman  refinement  of 
measure  :  so  that  he  mentions  somewhat  fearfully  and 
with  bated  breath,  how  a  celebrated  Italian  astronomer, 
Gaspar  Bertius,  had  credibly  informed  him  when  in 
Rome,  "  that  by  repeated  observations  with  a  large  in- 
strument of  Clavius'  he  had  ascertained  that  the  altitude 
of  the  pole  there,  was  41°  and  46'."  And  yet  if  the  spot 
where  Bertius  observed,  were  anywhere  near  either  St. 
Peter's,  or  the  Collegio  Romano,  whose  latitudes  have 
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f'ttccn  well  measured  in  modem  times,  his  result  must 
have  been  no  less  than  7'  in  error. 

At  Greenwich,  the  oldest  and  best  supported  of 
modem  European  observatories,  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinued decrease  in  its  observed  latitude  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  time.  So  that  taking  up  at  random  the 
volumes  of  its  published  observations  nW  before 
tae,  I  find  the  latitude  successively  stated  as — 

In  1776  =  si°*e'40'o" 

■     1834  =  3i"i8'3g'o" 


In  1856  ^ 


2S'  j8-2" 


This  change  of  i"8"  in  eighty  years,  implies  a  quicker 

Sate  of  decrease  than  the  ao"  at  the  Great  Pjramid  in 

4,00a  years, — if   the  observations   were   perfect ;    but 

■  i^ey  are  not ;  and  it  is  said,  I  believe,  that  small  errors 

1  in    both  the  instruments  and  the  tables  of  refraction 

'  employed,  HKiy  be  found  eventually  to  explain  away  the 

apparent  Latitude  change,* 

Hence  all  the  known  practical  astronomy  of  the 
modem  world  cannot  help  us  in  this  matter;  and  if  we 
apply  to  physical  astronomy,  some  of  its  great  mathe- 
maticians of  the  day  who  are  supposed  to  be  able  to 
compute  anything,  and  have  announced  long  since  how 
many  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  years  the  solar 
system  is  going  to  last,  these  great  computers  also  an- 
I  nounced  a  few  years  ago  that  they  had  found  the 
Iteriorof  the  earth  to  be  solid,  and  as  stiff  as  hammered 
;  so  that  no  change  of  latitude  coiiU  take  place. 
But  within  the  last  year,  they  have  concluded  again 
;t  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  fluid,  and  steadied  only 
f  TOrtex  motion  of  that  fluid;  also  that  in  the  earlier 

the  Royal  Antronomical  Sociely'e  Report  for  1878,  it  ie  mentioned 
_.  .  jc  new  value  for  the  latitude  of  the  Royal  ObBervatory,  Greenwich, 
sbecn  fottnd,  in  1M77,  bom  the  mean  of  neatly  g.ooo  obiervations,  tu 
B  ji°  iH'  )a'6o".      But  again  in  the  Annual  Report  for  187^,  the  issue 

* r  Mar- catalogue  m  iiaicd  to  be  delayed,  by  the  recent  diwovery 

;  la«t  change  made   in  the  Greenwich  icfraction   tables,  »ns 
[,  «nd  Ihal  all  the  drclinsiions  of  the  st.ira  in  the  catalogue,  as  well 
\\Ay  tfaa  latitude  tjf  the  Observatory,  will  have  to  be  altered. 
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geological  ages,  long  before  man  appeared  on  the  scene, 
great  changes  of  latitude  did  take  place  in  those  almost 
infinitely  long  periods;  and  that,  therefore,  some  small 
change  of  the  same  sort  may  have  been  experienced 
within  human  history;  but  it  can  only  be  a  very  small 
change.evenas  the  Great  Pyramid  has  already  indicated. 

Tistimoky,  from  the  Great  Pyramid's  Geographical 
Position,  agninsi  some  recent  Earth  Tbeoriters. 

In  angular  distance,  then,  from  the  equator,  as  well 
as  in  orientation  of  aspect,  the  land  of  Egypt,  by  the 
witness  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  even  if  it  has  changed 
its  latitude  a  very  little,  has  certainly  not  changed 
sensibly  for  all  ordinary,  practical  men  at  their  usual 
avocations,  in  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  during 
the  last  4,000  years. 

What  therefore  can  mean  some  of  our  observers  at 
home,  observers  too  of  the  present  day,  who  stand  up 
for  having,  themselves  during  their  own  lifetimes,  wit- 
nessed the  sun  at  solstice  rise  and  set  in  an  exceedingly 
different  direction  by  the  naked  eye  from  what  it  does 
now  ?  I  have  looked  over  the  papers  of  two  such  en- 
thusiasts recently  (one  in  England  and  the  other  in 
Scotland),  but  without  being  able  to  convince  them  (rf 
their  involuntary  self-deception.'^' 

Again,  in  the  Rev.  Bourchier  Wrey  Savile's  woric, 
"  The  Truth  of  the  Bible,"  published  in  1871,  that 
usually  very  learned  and  painstaking  author  (and 
much  to  be  commended  in  some  subjects)  implies, 
on  page  76,  that  the  direction  of  the  sun  at  the 
summer  solstice  is  now,  at  Stonehenge,  no  less  than 
twelve  degrees  different  from  what  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  erection  of  that  monument,  which  is  probably 

*  I  am  happy  to  say.  in  1S79,  tbat  the  Scottish  case  has  cotnc  all  right; 
or  the  ultrS'hDnesl  old  gentleman  retrenily  assured  me  that  six  moR 
years'  experience  had  shown  him  how  to  guard  against  his  earlier  qttor  In 
making  ine  observation  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill,  and  be  is  eoaviaced- 
now  Ihal  there  is  nothing  wrong  about  the  Sun. 
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more  than  a  third  as  old  as  the  Great  Pyramid. 
And  he  quotes  freely  from,  as  well  as  on  his  own  part 
confirms,  a  person  now  dead, one  Mr.  Evan  Hopkins(not 
the  Cambridge  mathematician  and  geologist  Hopkios, 
but  a  Civil  Engineer  long  in  Australia),  in  asserting 
"  that  the  superficial  film  of  our  globe  is  moving  from 
south  to  north  in  a  spiral  path,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
furlongs  in  longitude  west,  and  three  furlongs  in  lati- 
tude north,  every  year;  whence,  he  says,  the  presently 
southern  part  of  England  must  have  been  under  a 
tropical  climate  only  5,500  years  ago." 

This  astounding  assertion  is  further  supposed,  by 
those  parties,  to  be  supported  by  a  quotation  from  one 
of  the  Greenwich  Observatory  Reports  in  i85i,  wherein 
Sir  George  B.  Airy  remarks  that  "  the  transit  circle  and 
collimators  still  present  those  appearances  of  agreement 
'letween  themselves,  and  of  change  with  respect  to  the 

;ars.  which  seem  explicable  only  on  one  of  two  sup- 

isitions — that  the  ground  itself  shifts  with  respect  to 

;e  general  earth,  or  that  the  a.\is  of  rotation  changes 
position."     But  I  can  venture  to  be  professionally 

nfident  that  Sir  G.  B.  Aiiy  did  not  mean  to  support 
any  such  assertion  as  Mr.  Evan  Hopkins's  and  Mr, 
W.  B.  SaviJe's,  by  that  mere  curiosity  of  transcendental 
refinement  in  one _yM>-'i  instrumental  observation,  which 
he  was  alluding  to  in  one  number  of  a  serial  document; 
»  something  of  possible  change,  too,  which  is  so  exces- 
sively small  (an  angle  subtending  perhaps  the  apparent 

lickncss  of  a  spider's  line  at  the  distance  of  fifty  feet), 
no  one  can  be  perfectly  certain  that  it  ever  exists; 

something  which  small  heat  expansions  of  the  instru- 
ment may  easily  produce ;  and  which,  if  found  at  any 
given  epoch,  docs  not  go  on  accumulating  continually 
in  one  direction  with  the  progress  of  time,  as  it  would 
do  if  dependent  on  a  grand  cosmical  cause. 

To  confirm,  loo,  this  much  more  sober  view  of  the 
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nearly  solid  earth  we  live  upon,  the  Great  Pyramid 
adds  all  its  own  elder  and  most  weighty  testimony  to 
that  both  of  Greenwich  and  every  public  observatorj- 
with  good  astronomical  instruments  throughout  Europe, 
by  declaring  the  world's  surface  to  be  remarkably  con- 
stant to  the  cardinal  directions,  for  as  long  as  it  has 
been  accurately  observed.  And  thus  it  may  come  to 
pass  at  last,  that  there  will  yet  be  monumentally  proved, 
from  the  earliest  human  times  to  the  present,  to  be  more 
of  "the  truth  of  the  Bible"  bound  up  with  both  the 
scientific  definition,  and  exactly  observed  constancy 
through  long  ages,  of  astronomical  orientations,  as  well 
as  geographical  directions  and  positions, — than  has  yet 
entered  into  many  persons'  modem  philosophies. 

True  Primeval  Astronomical  Orientation,  as  in  the  Great 
Pyramid,  opposed,  but  in  vain,  by  all  early  idolatrous 
Structures  elsewhere. 

The  Great  Pyramid,  then,  as  we  have  already  shown 
(besides  proving  it  a  non-idolatrous,  as  wtll  as  primeval, 
monument),  did  set  a  clear  and  recognizable  scientific 
rule  in  building,  by  so  successfully  orienting  its  sides  to 
the  cardinal  directions  of  high  astronomy.  This  plan 
was  followed  also  wherever  that  Pyramid's  example,  by 
overshadowing  grandeur,  was  felt  to  be  compulsory;  as 
it  evidently  was  by  all  sorts  of  buildings  on  the  hill  of 
Jeezeh,  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Lower  Egypt, — 
but,  nowhere  else. 

At  Thebes,  for  instance,  the  glory,  as  well  as  shame, 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  far  more  characteristic  of  the  Pba- 
raonic,  mediteval,  and  most  wickedly  powerful  period  of 
the  nation,  also  in  Nubia  further  away  and  later  still, 
the  temples  and  tombs  are  put  down  or  founded  at 
every  possible  azimuth,  towards  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  sky;  and  those  temples  and  tombs  are  all  of 
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doubtedly  idolatrous,  Egyptologic,  and  speak 
lamentably  to  human  theotechnic  inventions. 

In  Mesopotamia,  afjain,  and  the  spiritually  rebellious 
region  of  Babel,  the  Chaldean  Temples,  dedicated  gla- 
ingly  both  to  false  gods,  and  all  the  Sabaan  hosts  of 
leaven,  are  not  laid  out  at  random  ;  or  in  general  con- 
tempt of.  or  indifference  to,  all  astronomical  orientation, 
:  the  Theban  temples  of  Egypt,  but  in  another  and 
opposition  sort  o!  astronomical  orientation  to  the 
iGreat  Pyramid  example-     For  while  the  bases  of  these 
<uphratian    structures,   though   rectangular,   are   not 
■square,  they  are  set  forth   with  their  sides  as  far  as 
possible  from  any  and  every  cardinal  point,  i.e.  at  an 
angle  of  45^  therefrom;  and  steadily  as  well  as  persis- 
tently kept  thereat  from  one  end  of  the  Inter-amnian 
country  lo  the  other. 

The  Rev,  Canon  Rawlinson  of  Oxford  has,  indeed, 
endeavoured  to  maintain  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference for  the  astronomical  observations  of  those  Chal- 
dean buildings,  whether  they  were  oriented  upon,  or  at 
;5°  away  from,  the  cardinal  points, — but  in  that  case 
"le  astronomical  observations  made  there  must  have 
been  of  as  totally  different  a  character  from  those  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  as  from  those  of  any  of  our  modern 
meridian  observatories,  where  the  exceedingly  true 
meridian  direction  in  which  they  obsen'e,  is  everything, 
id  when  we  study  the  Great  Pyramid  itself  still  fur- 
ler,  important  results  follow  to  its  prestige  and  geo- 
phical  power  upon  earth,  from  new  and  most  re- 
larkablc  developments  arising  precisely  out  of  its  true 
id  very  north  and  south,  with  east  and  west,  bearings, 
well  as  from  its  regular  figure. 


Geographical  Aptitudes  0/  Ihc  Great  Pyramid. 
,  With  the  general's  glance  of  a  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
"1  his  Academician  savants  in  Egypt,  in   1799. 
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perceived  how  grand,  truthful,  and  effective  a  trigono- 
metrical surveying  signal  the  pointed  shape  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  gratuitously  presented  them  mth  ;  and  they 
not  only  used  it  for  that  purpose,  as  it  loomed  far  and 
wide  over  the  country,  but  employed  it  as  a  grander 
order  of  signal  also,  to  mark  the  -cro  meridian  of  longi- 
luds  for  all  Egypt. 

Iti  coming  to  this  conclusion,  they  could  hardly  but 
have  perceived  something  of  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  at  the  southern  apex  of  the  Delia-land 
of  Egypt ;  and  recognized  that  the  vertical  plane  of  the 
Pyramid's  passages  produced  northward,  passed  through 
the  northernmost  point  of  Efjypt's  Mediterranean  cosst ; 
besides  forming  the  country's  central  and  most  com- 
manding meridian  line.  While  the  N.E.  and  NvW. 
diagonals  of  the  building  similarly  produced,  enclosed 
the  fertile  Delta's  either  side  in  a  symmetrical  and  well- 
balanced  manner.  (See  Plate  11.)  But  the  first  veiy 
particular  publication  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  was 
by  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell,  Chief  Hydrographer  to  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey. 

That  gentleman  having  been  sent,  in  1868,  to  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  Suez  Canal,  was  much  struck 
with  the  regularity  of  a  certain  general  convex  curva- 
ture along  the  whole  of  Egjpt's,  "  Lower  Egypt%" 
northern  coast.  To  his  mind,  and  by  the  light  of  his 
science,  it  was  a  splendid  example,  on  that  very  account, 
of  a  groiiving  and  advancing  coast-line,  developing  in 
successive  cun'es  all  struck  one  after  and  beyond  tiie 
other  from  a  certain  uentTEtl  point  of  physical  origina- 
tion in  the  interior. 

And  whereabouts  there,  was  that  physical  centre  of 
natural  origin  and  formation? 

With  the  curvature  of  the  northern  coast,  really  the 
Delta-land  of  the  Nile,  on  a  good  map  before  him  (see, 
in  a  very  small  way,  our  Fig.  i,  Plate  II.),  Mr.  Mitcltdl 
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r  sought,  with  variations  of  direction  and  radius  carried 
southward,  until  he  had  got  all  the  proniinent  coast- 
points  to  be  evenly  swept  by  his  arc;  and  then  looking 
I  to  see  where  his  southern  centre  was,  found  it  upon  the 
Great    Pyramid :    immediately   deciding  in  his  mind, 
'■  that   that    monument  stands   in    a   more   important 
physical  situation  than  any  other  building  yet  erected 
by  man." 
f    On  coming  to  refinements,  Mr.  Mitchell  did  indeed 
ftltow  that  his  radii  were  not  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  the   Great    Pyramid  and  any  of  its  near  com- 
panions on  the  same  hill-top.      But  the  Great  Pyramid 
II       had  already  settled  that  differential  matter  for  itself ; 
j^ftfor  while  it  is  absolutely  the  northernmost  of  all  the 
^BPyramids  {in  spite  of  one  apparent,  but  false,  exception 
j^fto  be  explained  further  on),  it  is  the  only  one  which 
II       comes  at  all   close — and  it  comes  very   close — to  the 
northern  cliff  of  the  Jeezeh  hill.     Almost  overhangs  it, 
and  the  Delta  too;  so  that  the  Great  Pyramid  thence 
toks  out  with  most  commanding  gaze  over  the  open-fan- 
khaped,  fertile,  and  human-food  producing  land  of  Lower 
Egypt ;  looking  over  it,  too,  from  the  sectorial  land's  very 
1'  centre  of  physical  origin  " ;  or  as  from  over  the  handle 
F  the  fan,  outward  to  the  far-off  curved  sea-coast.    All 
lie  other  PjTamids  are  away  back  on  the  table-land,  so 
■  to  the  south  of  the  Great  one  that  they  lose  that 
^and  view  from  the  front  or  northern  edge  of  the  hill. 
Fhey  even   appear,  one  might  almost  say,  in  a  mere 
nenial,  inferior  position,  away  there  behind,  as  being 
1  a  manner  the  suite  and  following  train  only,  of  the 
Great  building;  that  mysterious  Great  one  who  is  the 
inquestioned  owner  there,  and  seems  to  have  thoughts, 
beyond  their  thoughts,  as  be  gazes,  Napoleon- wise,  over 
4iat  primevally  fertile,  historic,  triangular  plain   right 
piway  before  and  immediately  below  him. 

So  very  close  was  the  Great  Pyramid  placed  to  the 
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I  brink  of  its  hill,  that  the  edges  of  the  cliff 
might  have  broken  off,  under  the  terrihie  pressure,  had 
not  the  builders  banked  up  there  most  firmly  the  im- 
mense mounds  of  rubbish  which  came  from  their  work; 
and  which  Strabo  looked  so  particularly  for,  1,850  years 
ago,  but  could  not  find.*  Here  they  were,  however, 
and  still  are,  utilised  in  enabling  the  Great  Pyramid  to 
stand  on  the  very  utmost  verge  of  its  commanding  hill, 
within  the  limits  of  the  two  required  latitudes,  30^  and 
29°  58'  23",  as  well  as  over  the  centre  of  the  land's 
physical  and  radial  formation ;  and  at  the  same  time 
on  the  sure  and  proverbially  wise  foundation  of  rock.t 

Now  Lower  Egj-pt  being,  as  already  described,  of  a 
sector  shape,  the  building  which  stands  at,  or  just 
raised  above,  its  sectorial  centre  must  he,  as  Mr.  Henry 
Mitchell  has  acutely  remarked,  at  one  and  the  same  time 
both  at  the  border  thereof,  and  in  its  quasi  middle;  or, 
just  as  was  to  be  that  prophetic  monument,  pure  and 
undefiled  in  its  religion  though  in  an  idolatrous  land, 
alluded  to  by  Isaiah  (ch.  xix.),  the  monument  which 
was  fore-ordained  as  both  "  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border 
thereof";  destined  moreover  to  become  a  most  special 
witness  in  the  latter  days,  before  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  to  the  same  Lord,  and  to  what  He  hath 
purposed  upon  mankind. 

Whether  the  Great  Pyramid  will  eventually  succeed 
in  proving  itself  to  be  really  the  one  and  only  monu- 
ment alluded  to  under  those  glorious  terms  or  not,  it 

•  S«Nowiop.  4i,Ch.  III. 

+  '"  Certainly  ihe  rubbish  has  been  thrown  over  the  cliff,  but  not,  in  mj 
opinion,  wilh  any  idea  of  banking  up  the  cliff  to  support  the  GtMl 
Pyramid."— Dr.  y.  A.  S.  Gritnl.  Cairo.  1877.  Yet  the  late  excelleni 
man,  Alan  Stevenson,  C.E.,  builder  of  the  Skerryvoie  Lighthouse,  wrote 
me  a  volaotary  and  even  emphatic  testimony,  that  that,  (o  his  pioGis. 
sionaJ  judgment,  inltnlhiial  banking  up  o{  the  Northern  cliff,  was  with 
him  Ihe  Jinal  argument  lo  convince  him  of  the  Eacred  and  scientiSc. 
rather  than  the  tombic  and  Egyptologic.  theory  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 


thus  far  undoubtedly  most  unique  daims  for  repre- 
senting much  that  is  in  them,  both  as  to  its  circum- 
stances of  mechanical  fact  and  surrounding  chorography; 
while  its  general  characteristics  of  situation,  not  un- 
jirorthy  of  the  one  and  only  known,  existing  monument 
if  Inspiration,  by  no  means  end  there.    For  proceeding 
ilong  the  globe  due  north  and  due  south  of  the  Great 
■amid,  it  has  been  found  by  a  good  physical  geo- 
ler  as  well  as  engineer,  Mr.  William  Petrie,  that 
is  more  earth  and  less  sea  in  that  meridian  than 
any  other  meridian  all  the  equator  round.     Hence, 
lercfore,  the  Great  Pyramid's  meridian  is  caused  to  be 
essentially  marked  by  nature,  in  a  general  manner, 
across  the  world  from  Pole  to  Pole,  or  rather  from  the 
North  Cape  of  Norway  to  the  diamond  fields  and  2ulu- 
land    of   South    Africa,   as  a  prime   meridian   for   all 
lations    measuring  their   longitude   from,   or  for  that 
lodem  cjmosure  "  the  unification  of  longitude," — as  it 
more  minutely  marked  by  art  and  defined  by  human 
fork  within  the  limits  of  the  Lower  Egyptian  plain, 
the  pointed  building  itself  alone. 
Again,   taking  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea   in 
■allels  of  latitude,  there  is  more  land-surface  in  the 
Teat  Pyramid's  general  parallel  of  jo",  than  in  any 
itlier  degree;  so  that  the  two  grand.  soHd,  man-inhabited 
earth-lines,  the  one,  of  most  land  in  any  Meridian,  and 
the  other  of  most  land  in  any  Latitude,  cross  on  the 
Great  Pyramid.     And  finally,  on  carefully  summing  up 
'  'le  areas  of  all  the  dry  land  habitable  by  man  all  the 
,de  world  over,  the  centre  of  the  whole  falls  within 
iC  Great  Pyramid's  special  territorj'of  Lower  Egypt.* 
But,  as  Commodore  Whiting.  U.S.  Navy,  writes  to 
mc  recently  from  America,  the  Great  Pyramid's  further, 
and  even  chief  claim  in  his  eyes  to  attention  as  a  Zero 
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of  all  nations'  Longitude,  is  not  merely  that  it  is  so 
eminently  set  in  the  midst,  among  all  the  busier  haunts 
of  men,  on  its  own  side  of  the  earth  :  but  that  its  Nelker- 
Meridian,  or  the  cnntinuation  of  its  Eg>-ptian  Meridian 
round  the  opposite  side  of  the  world,  forms  the  most  suit- 
able possible  line  of  locality  for  circumnavigators  of  the 
globe  to  change  their  day  of  reckoning,  as  they  pass  it, 
accordingly  as  they  are  proceeding  from  East  to  West, 
or  from  West  to  East;  because,  that  iVf/Zirj'- Meridian 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  ranges  its  whole  length  {torn 
South  to  North  Pole,  excepting  only  near  Behring's 
frozen  Straits,  through  foaming,  tossing,  sea  :  realizing 
therefore  almost  exactly  the  precise  A'tf/icr-Meridian 
long  desired  by  the  late  most  eminent  Captain  Maury, 
in  his  grand,  and  world-wide  facilitations  of  the  Naviga- 
tion of  all  Nations. 

Of  the  Mental  Acconipanimenls  of  these  several  Fads. 

It  is  useless  for  the  Egyptological  objectors  to  these 
growing  ideas  about  the  Great  Pyramid's  scientific 
commemorabilities,  to  go  on  railing  at  me  and  de- 
nouncing them,  and  declaring  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, the  mere  slaves  of  Pharaoh,  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  general  arrangement  of  earth  and  sea 
surface  over  the  globe;  and  were  certainly  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or 
Japan;  while  they  figured  the  earth  in  their  hierogly- 
phics as  a  Jlitt  cake  of  bread,  and  therefore  could  not 
have  made  the  above  calculation  rightly. — for  I  have 
never  accused,  and  do  not  propose  to  tax,  those  profane 
Egyptians  with  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
design  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  and  I  have  no  intention 
of  limiting  my  accounts  of  what  mathematical  science 
may  find  in  the  measured  facts  of  that  most  unique 
btiilding  of  all  the  world  and  all  time,  merely  to  what 
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modem  Egyptologists^  from  their  most  questionable 
studies,  may  choose  to  tell  us  that  the  vile  animal- 
worshippers  of  old  Egypt  either  did,  or  much  rather 
did  not,  know;  for,  generally  speaking,  ancient  Egyptian 
knowledge  of  science,  or  indeed  noble  intellectualism 
of  any  kind  (see  the  late  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis 
for  that)  has  been  rated  by  the  world  vastly  too  high. 

The  actual,  central  geographical  fact,  as  we  have 
stated  it,  is  there  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  also  in 
the  world,  for  every  one  who  likes  to  test  on  absolute 
grounds;  to  try  its  truth  and  application  for  our  own 
times  first,  and  then  to  reduce  it  to  the  days  of  the 
Pyramid,  if  there  have  been  sensible  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  sea  and  land  on  the  whole,  going  on 
within  the  interval. 

But,  whatever  amount  of  such  changes  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  millions  of  years  of  the  geologi- 
cal periods  of  the  earth  before  the  advent  of  man, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  none  of  general  geo- 
graphical importance  since  then;  and,  indeed,  for 
the  special  period  of  the  more  certified  human,  or 
division  into  nation,  time  of  the  world  {i,c.  since  both 
the  Deluge  and  the  Dispersion),  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  dry  land  surface  spot  which  was 
central  4,000  years  ago  is  central  still,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  until  the  end  of  man's  trial  on  earth, 
according  to  all  the  scriptural  indications  thereof.  And 
if  we  be  further  enabled  before  long  to  illustrate  that 
the  directors  of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  were 
not  natives  of  Egypt,  nor  worshippers  with  them,  but 
came  into  Egypt  out  of  a  country  having  a  different 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  went  back  again  to  that 
country  of  theirs  immediately  after  they  had  built  the 
Great  Pyramid  in  all  its  surpassing  purity  and  perfec- 
tion ;  and  that  there,  in  their  own  country,  though  no 
mean  architects,  yet  they  built  no  second  Pyramid, — 
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will  not  that  go  far  to  indicate  that,  assisted  by  a  higher 
power,  they  had  been  taught,  and  well  knew  of  earfy 
time,  that  there  was  only  one  proper  and  fully  appro- 
priate spot  all  the  wide,  and  round,  world  over,  whereon 
to  found  that  most  deeply  significant  structure  they  had 
received  orders  to  erect  on  a  certain  plan,  and  not  for 
their  own,  neither  for  anyEgyptian,  purposes,  viz.  the 
Great  Pyramid? 

But  ifiheeximorofthat  earth-central  building,  though 
in  these  last  days  in  which  we  live,  almost  ruinous  under 
the  successive  attacks  of  twenty  nations,  leads  so  abun- 
dantly, when  carefully  studied  and  scientifically  mea- 
sured, even  in  spite  of  all  those  dilapidations,  to  enno- 
bling views  (the  like  of  which  too  were  never  made  out 
in  all  past  time  for  any  other  building  of  the  whole 
world,  not  even  for  a  single  one  of  the  other  Pyramids 
of  Egj-pt,  which,  all  of  them,  err  utterly  in  angle,  size, 
and  position),  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  Great 
Pyramid's  better-preserved  interior? 

We  will  first,  however,  conclude  this  earliest  Part  or 
Division  of  our  book  with  a  handy  table  of  some  of  the 
principal  measures  touching  the  "  Geography  and  Ex- 
terior "  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Compendium  of  tlie  Principal  and  Leading  Measures  con- 
nected with  the  Geography  and  Exterior  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  as  collected  in  1877  a.d. 

POSITION. 

Latitude  =  29°  58'  51". 
Longitude  =  a°  o'  o"  Pyr. 

Elevation  of  pavement  base :—  Pyr-  IncbcK 

Above  the  neighbouring  alluvial  plain  as  now  covered 

by  Band    ..         ..  ..  ..    ^    iiSOO 

Above  the  average  water-level    ..  ..    =    1,750 

Above  the  Mediterranean  Sea  level  ■  ■         ■ .    =    3,580 

Elevation  of  the  lowest  Bubterranean  constniclion,  or  sub- 
terranean excavated  chamber  above  the  average  water- 
level  of  the  country    ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ,.    =       S150 
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HEI6HT-SIZE. 

Pyr.  Inches. 

Present  dilapidated  height,  vertical,  about    . .         . .         . .    =  5«450 

Ancient  vertical  height  of  apex  completed,  above  pavement    =  5,8i3'oi 
Ancient  inclined  height  at  middle  of  sides,  from  pavement 

to  completed  apex     ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..    =  7»39i'55 

Ancient  inclined  height  at  the  corners,  pavement  to  apex       =  8,687*87 
Ancient  vertical  height  of  apex  above  the  lowest  subterra- 
nean chamber..         ..         ..         ..                    ..         ..=  7tOi5 


BREADTH-SIZE. 

Present  dilapidated  base-side  length,  about    . .         . .         . .  8,950 

Ancient  and  present  base-side  5oc^f /-length    ..         ..         ..        9)i3i*05 

Ancient  and  present  base-^/a^ona/  socket-length      . .         . .      12,913*26 

Sum  of  the  two  base-diagonals  to  the  nearest  inch  . .         . .  25,827 

Present  platform  on  top  of  Great  Pyramid,  in  length  of  side, 

roughly  400 

(It  is  flat,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  four  or  five  large 

stones  upon  it,  the  remains  of  a  once  higher  course 

of  masonry.) 

Ancient  length  of  side  of  Great  Pyramid,  with  casing-stone 

thickness  complete,  at  the  level  of  the  present  truncated 

summit  platform,  roughly    . .  . .  . .  . .  . ,  580 

Pavement  in  front,  and  round  the  base  of  Great  Pyramid, 
formed  of  stones  21   inches   thick,   breadth   at   centre 

of  North  front  402 

A  chasm  or  crack  in  both  pavement  and  rock  beneath,  near 

that  North  front,  extends  to  a  depth  of,  more  or  less  . .  570 


SHAPE   AND   MATERIAL. 

Ancient   angle  of  rise  of  the  casing-stones,  and  the         °       '        " 
whole  Great  Pyramid,  when  measured  at  the  side    -  51     51     14*3 

Ancient  angle  of  rise  of  the  whole  Great  Pyramid,  when 

measured  at  the  corners  or  arris  lines        . .         . .  =  41     59     187 

Ancient  angle  of  Great  Pyramid  at  the  summit,  side- 
ways     ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         . .   =  76     17    3i'4 

Ancient  angle  of  Great  Pyramid  at  the  summit,  diago- 
nally or  corner- ways  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .   =.  96       i     22*6 

Casing-stone  materials — compact  white  lime-stone  from  the  Mokattam 
Mountain  quarries  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  with  a  density  =  0*367 
(earth's  mean  density  =1). 

General  structural  material  of  all  the  ruder  part  of  the  masonrj  — 
nummulitic  lime-stone  of  the  Pyramid's  own  hill,  with  a  density  = 
0*412. 

Number  of  sides  of  the  whole  building,  including  the  square  base 

as  one — 4  triangular  and  i  square  . .         =  5 

Number  of  corners  of  the  whole  building — ^4  on  the  ground  and  i 

anciently  aloft  . .         . . =5 
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MASONRY  COURSES. 
These  courses  of  squared  and  cemented  blocks  of  sione  In  homontal 
sheets,  one  above  the  other,  form  the  msss  of  the  building  of  the  Great 
Pyramid.    They  vary  much  in  height  one  from  tlit  oiher.as  Ibaa : — 
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AREA,  WEIGHT,  &e. 

PjT.At™. 
Ancient  area,  of  square  base  of  Great  Pyramid  . .         . .    ^   I3'340 

Ancient  area  of  the  square  Pavement,  on  which  the  Great 
Pyramid  is  tuppoeed  to  stand,  but  which  has  only  been 
tested  as  yet  on  the  Northern  side,  concluded  probably  ^      i&oo 
The  whole  building  from  very  base  to  apex  Is  not  solid  masonry ;  but 
as  clearly  shown  by  the  N.  East  basal  comer,  and  indicated  more  or  less 
at  a  point  or  two  in  the  wall,  and  Ihe  descending  entrance  passage, 
includes  some  portions  of  the  live-rock  of  the  hill.     Such  portion  having 
been,  however,  trimmed  rectangularly,  and  made  loconform  in  height  and 
level  with  the  nearest  true  masonry  course. 
Solid  cubits  of  masonry  contained  in  Great  Pyramid's 

whole =    10,340,000 

Tons  (Pyramid)  of  squared,  cemented  building  material   =      5,274,000 


I  Pyramid  inch      =       I'ooi  British  inch. 
I   Pvramid  cubit     -  i  '^'°^^  Btifisb  inches. 
I  t-yramid  cubit    -  |  ^^.^^  Pyramid  inches. 
I  Pyramid  acre      =     o'g^3  British  acre. 
I  Pyramid  ton       =     r"'499  British  avoirdupois  to 
See  further,  Plates  III.  to  VIII.,  and  XX.  to  XXII.  inclusive. 


PART  II. 

OF  THE  HISTORY,  AND  THE  INTERIOR,  OF 

THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AN   ENTRY   MADE  J 
First  partially  in  Classic,  then  in  Saracen,  times. 

THERE  is  little  enough  of  hollow  interior  to  enter 
into,  in  any  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  as  they 
are  generally  all  but  solid  masses  of  masonry.  And  yet 
what  very  little  there  is,  will  be  found  quite  character- 
istic enough  to  raise  up  a  most  radical  distinction  of 
kind,  as  well  as  degree,  between  the  Great  Pyramid  and 
every  other  monument,  iar^e  or  small.  Pyramidal  or 
otherwise,  in  all  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  Asia  as 
well. 

What  the  earlier  of  the  Ancients  knew  about  the  Interior 
of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  progress  of  profane  historical  knowledge  of  out- 
side men,  with  regard  to  what  constituted  the  hollow 
interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  from  the  earliest  times 
after  the  very  building  operation  itself  had  ceased  (say 
2,150  years  B.C.),  down  to  later  Greek  and  Roman 
eras, — was  both  slow  and  peculiar.  Had  we  now  before 
us,  in  one  meridianal  section  of  the  monument,  all  that 
such  very  ancient  knowledge  had  arrived  at,  the  tale 
would  amount  to  little  more  than  this — that  when  the 
Great  Pyramid  stood  on  the  Jeezeh  hill  in  the  primeval 
age  of  the  world  in  white  masonry,  unassailed ;  a  simple, 
apparently  solid,  crystalline  shape,  ivith  the  secret  of 
its  inner  nature  untouched;  clothed  too,  complete  on 
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every  side,  with  its  bevelled  sheet  of  polished  casing- 
stones,  the  whole  structure  rising  from  a  duly  levelled 
area  of  also  white  rock-surface  in  four  grand  triangular 
flanks  up  to  a  single  pointed  summit, — that  then  it  con- 
tained within,  or  beneath  its  foot  (trending  down  from 
the  north,  and  entering  at  a  point  about  49  feet  above 
the  ground,  near  the  middle  of  that  northern  side) 
merely  an  inclined  descending  passage  of  very  small 
bore,  leading  to  a  sort  of  subterranean,  excavated 
chamber  in  the  rock,  about  100  feet  vertically  under 
the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  whole  built  monument. 

This  one  subterranean  chamber  did  really  exist,  in 
so  far  as  it  had  been  begun  to  be  carved  out,  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  rock,  with  admirable  skill.  For  the  work- 
men, having  cut  their  sloping  way  down  to  the  necessary 
depth  by  the  passage,  commenced  with  the  chamber's 
ceiling,  making  it  exquisitely  smooth,  and  on  so  large 
a  scale  as  46  feet  long  by  z8  broad.  Then  sinking  down 
the  walls  from  its  edges  in  vertical  planes,  there  was 
every  promise  of  their  having  presently,  at  that  notable 
roo-foot  depth  inside,  or  rather  underneath  the  surface 
of  the  otherwise  solid  limestone  mountain,  a  rectangu- 
lar hollow  space,  or  chamber,  whose  walls,  ceiling,  and 
floor  should  all  be  perfect,  pattern  planes.  But  when 
the  said  men,  the  original  workers  it  must  be  presumed, 
had. cut  downwards  from  the  ceiling  to  a  depth  of  about 
4  feet  at  the  west  end,  and  13  feet  at  the  east  end,  they 
stopped  in  the  very  midst  of  their  occupation.  A  small* 
very  small,  bored  passage  was  pushed  on  into  the  rock 
merely  a  few  feet  further  towards  the  south,  and  then 
that  was  also  left  unfinished  ;  a  similar  abortive  attempt 
was  likewise  made  downwards,  but  with  the  only  result, 
that  the  whole  floor,  from  one  end  of  the  chamber  to 
the  other,  was  left  a  lamentable  scene  of  holes,  rocks, 
and  up-and-down,  fragmentary  confusion.  Verily  (seeing 
that  the  whole  light  of  day  was  reduced  down  there  to 
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a  mere  star-like  point  at  the  upper  end  'of  the  long 
en  trance- passage,  nearly  340  feet  long),  verily,  it  was 
an  answering  locality  for  "the  stones  of  dafkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death."     (See  Plate  VI.  and  Pfete  IX.) 

This  one  item,  moreover,  of  a  subterranearr,  un- 
finished chamber,  with  a  sloping  passage  of  approach, 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing,  was  all  that  the  native 
and  profane  Pharaonic  Egj'ptians  themselves  knew  of, 
from  within  a  generation  after  the  Great  Pyramid  had 
been  built,  to  the  latest  times  of  their  nation ;  excepting 
only  certain. comparatively  modern  men  of  a  fanatic  in- 
vading army,  who  broke  into  the  building,  probably  near 
the  epoch  of  Judah's  Babylonian  captivity,  so  late  as 
600  B.C.;  and  for  them,  see  further  on  to  our  Part  IV. 

That  the  ancient,  idolatrous,  Egyptians  themselves, 
as  a  people  (probably  from  2100  B.C.,  down  to  their 
most  theolechnic  Theban   kingdom   about  1700   B.C. ; 
thence  to  their  conquest  while  still  worshipping  bulls, 
goats,  cats,   and  crocodiles  by  Persian  Cambyses  in 
l|525    B.C. ;    then   conquered  again,  when   worshipping 
inions,  dogs  and  wolves  as  well,  by  Grecian  Alexander 
n  338  B.C. ;  and  then  by  Julius  Cssar,  when  no  better, 
~i  B.C.),  that  they   ail   knew  thus  much,  we  may 
!adily  allow,  because  they  could  hardly  have  known 
less  of  the   interior  than  their  latest  conquerors,  the 
EKomans;   and  there  is,  or  was  recently,  credible  proof, 
rin  the  shape  of  good  uncial  letters  marked  in  carbon, 
Sid    recorded  to  have  been  seen    by   Signer  Caviglia 
Iwhen  he  first  recovered  in  modern  times  the  re-entry  to 
Jthat  lower  part  of  the  Pyramid,  that  they,  the  Imperial 
^Romans,  were  once  inside  the  subterranean  chamber, 
and  did  so  mark  its  smooth  ceiling,  standing  and  scram- 
bling amongst  the  stones  of  its  unfinished  floor. 

There  appears  also,  as  it  is  asserted  by  a  few  modern 

Egyptologists  of  rather  a  sanguine  turn  of  mind,  no 
oall  probability  that  some  kinds  of  Pyramids  with  this 
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single  characteristic — viz.  a  descending  entrance-passage 
and  subten'ahean ,  or,  if  you  will,  call  it  positively,  as 
they  ar©.s6Yond  of  doing,  a  tombic  or  sepulchral,  cham- 
ber— w'crs' indigenous  in  Eg>-pt  l/e/orcihe  erection  of  the 
Great'  Pyramid.     In  such  case,  therefore,  that  building 
may.h'jve  been  begun  so  far,  in  seeming  deference  to 
soaifc.  contemporary-,  and   by   no   means   secret,  native 
Ideas   about  burial ;  though  as  will  be   seen  now,  the 
Great  Monument  did  not  care  to  complete  Ihem;  nor  to 
cany  out  the  either  intended,  or  pretended,  sepulchral 
/,'•  chamber  to  such  a  condition  of  floor  state,  that  any 
l/"^,*"*'    funeral  sarcophagus  could  have  been  decently,  and  in 
order,  established  there:  while  no  remains  of  any  kind 
,:'•',  of  coffin  hav£  ever  been  reported  to  have  been  found 

■'•'•'/  either  in  that  chamber  or  the  passage  leading  to  it. 

'••■.  In   the   undoubtedly   subsequent    second   and   third 

^Jeezeh  Pyramids,  on  the  contrary,  their  subterranean 
rooms  were  finished,  floors  and  all ;  and  sarcophagi 
were  introduced.  Their  architects,  moreover,  attempted 
to  make  those  chambers,  the  only  interiors  those  pyra- 
mids possessed,  notably  object- worthy.  But  it  was 
only  with  useless,  confusing  complication,  without  any 
very  sensible  purpose ;  unless  when  it  was  to  allow 
a  second  king  to  make  himself  a  burial-chamber 
in  the  Pyramid  cellar  already  occupied  by  a  prede- 
cessor; and  then  it  was  bad.  Gradually,  therefore, 
as  the  researches  of  Colonel  Howard-Vyse  have  shown, 
on  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
Jeezeh  Pyramids  {all  these  being,  moreover,  veiy 
small  ones:  see  Plate  IV.),  the  native  Egyptians 
dropped  nearly  everything  else  that  they  had  been 
exercised  on,  or  had  been  allowed  to  learn,  at  the  build- 
ing of  the  Great  Monument,  except  the  one  single, 
descending  and  generally  sloping  passage,  with  an  un- 
finished subterranean  chamber  at  its  farther  end.  Such 
a  passage  and  chamber,  but  well-finished  chamber,  and 
1 A- ^ 


I 


[therefore  more  probably  copied  from  old  native  custom, 
they  always  made  under  their  own  little  Pyramids ; 
used  them  distinctly  for  burial  purposes ;  ajid  that  use 
of  them  and  nothing  but  it,  they  kept  to,  so  long  as  they 
practised  their  petty  pjTamid-building  at  all  (down  to, 
perhaps,  1800  B.C.).     (See  Piate  V.) 


Lepsius's  Law  0/ early  Egyptian  Pyramid  Building. 


Still  further,  that  the  making  of  such  descending 
passages  with  subterranean  chambers,  and  using  them 
for  sepulture,  is  precisely  what  the  profane  Egyptians 
usually  did  when  they  were  their  own  masters  and  the 
directors  of  their  own  works ;  and  that  they  did  Httle 
else   even  in   subsequent   times  of  increased   national 
numbers  and  wealth,  except  it  was  to  decorate  them 
with  images  of  false  gods,  boasting  inscriptions  in  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  and    portraits  of  themselves,  is  also 
testified   to  from   quite  another  quarter.     For  all  the 
Egyptologists   of  our  age,  French,  English,  German, 
and  American,  have  hailed  the  advent,  on  their  stage 
of  time,  of  the  so-called  "  Lepsius's  Law  of  the  Egyp- 
Pyramid   Building  "  ;    they   universally  declaring 
:at  it  satisfies  absolutely  all  the  observed  or  known 
icnomena.     And  it  may  do  so  for  every  known  case 
every  Pyramid  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt,  except 
,e  Great  PjTamid  ;  and  there  it  is  antagonized  at 
!ry  point. 

Taking,  however,  the  cases  which  the  law  docs  apply 
,  viz.  all  the  smaller,  profane  Egyptian  examples, 
,19  alleged  "law"  of  Lepsius  pronounces,  that  the 
lie  object  of  any  of  i7s  Pyramids  was,  to  form  a  royal 
imb — subterranean  as  a  matter  of  course — and  that 
Tations  began,  by  making  an  inclined  descending 
Lssage  leading  down  into  the  subjacent  rock,  and 
icrc,  at  the  end  of  it  (many  feet  under  the  surface), 
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cutting  out  an  underground  chamber.  The  scheme  for 
the  interior  thus  hegun  below,  went  on  also  growing 
above  ground  for  exterior  purposes  every  year  of  the 
King's  reign,  by  the  placing  there  of  a  new  or  additional 
layer  of  building-stones,  and  piling  them  layer  above 
layer  over,  and  around,  a  central,  square-based  nucleus 
upon  the  levelled  ground,  vertically  above  the  oncrconi- 
mencing,  subterranean  apartment.  And  this  succeed- 
ing superincumbent  mass  of  masoniy  was  finally  finished 
off,  on  that  king's  death,  by  his  successor ;  who  then 
deposited  his  predecessor's  body,  embalmed  and  in  a 
grand  sarcophagus,  in  the  underground  chamber;  next 
stopped  up  the  passage  leading  thereto,  cased  in  the 
rude  converging  exterior  sides  of  the  whole  building 
with  bevelled  casing-stones  so  as  to  give  it  a  smooth, 
as  well  as  pyramidal,  form,  and  left  it  in  fact  a 
finished,  Lepsian,  profane- Egyptian,  and  Pharaonic, 
or  Royal  tombic  Pyramid  to  all  posterity.*     No  mean 

*  In  Dr.  Lcii9iuE*s  Leilei  7,  March.  1S43,  that  cmment  Egyptologiu 
says  distinctly  enough,  with  regard  to  the  above  theory,—"  I  discovered 
the  riddle  of  pyfamidal  construction  on  which  1  had  tong  been  em- 
ployed "  ;  but  in  the  letterpress  attached  10  Frilh's  large  photographs  oT 
Egypt  (i86o?t,  by  Mrs.  Poole  and  R.  S,  Poole,  the  dittover];  is  given 
categorically  to  another  person.  As  the  passage  is  accompanied  with  a 
very  clear  description  of  the  theory,  there  may  be  advantage  in  givine  it 
entire  from  this  opposite  aide ;  as  then  proving  beyond  all  doubt  MW 
ninth  of  the  whole  internal  arrangement  of  the  Greac  Pyramid,  as  noti 
known  and  presently  to  be  described,  this  approved  pyramidal  theory  of 
the  most  learned  modern  Egyptologisls  really  accounts  tor : — 

"  The  principle  of  their  (the  ancient  Egyptians)  pyramid  constructim 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  James  Wild,  the  architect  who  accompanied  tbe 
Prussian  expedition.  A  rocky  site  was  first  chosen,  and  a  space  made 
smooth,  except  a  slight  eminence  in  the  centre,  10  form  a  peg  upon  whieta 
the  Biructute  should  be  lixed.  Within  the  rock,  and  usually  below  the 
level  of  the  future  base,  a  sepulchral  chamber  was  excavated,  with  a  pas- 
sage, inclining  downwards,  leading  to  it  from  the  north.  Upon  the  rock 
was  first  raised  a  moderate  mass  of  masonry,  of  nearly  a  cubic  form,  but 
having  its  (bur  sides  inclined  inwards;  upon  this  a  similar  masc  was 
placed,  and  around,  other  such  masses,  generally  about  half  as  wide.  At 
(his  stage  the  edifice  could  be  completed  by  a  small  pyrami<kd  structuie 
being  raised  on  the  top,  and  ihc  sides  of  the  steps  filled  in,  the  whole 
being  ultimately  cased,  and  the  entrance- passage,  which  had  of  conrse 
Iwen  continued  through  the  masonry,  securely  closed ;  or  else  the  work 
could  be  continued  on  ihc  same  principle.   In  this  manner  it  was  possible 
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realisation   either,   as   sucii,   of   once-prevailing   ideas 

among  some  ancient  nations,  of  burying  their  monarchs 

sub  montibus  altis,  in  impressive  quiet,  immo\able  calm, 

and  deep  in  the  bosom  of  mother  earth. 

But  was  there  nothing  more  than,  or  rather  not  by 

any  means  so  much  as,  that  inside  the  Great  Pyramid  ? 

Pid  the  builders  there  go  on  piling  the  stones  of  its  exte- 
por  to  a  greater  height  than  in  any  other  Pyramid, 

phen  the  very  first  requirement  anywhere,  of  a  fullyexca- 
rated  sepulchral  chamber  had  never  been  completed, 
—(/  ihcy  also  worked  by  Lepsius's  Egyptologic  law? 


rC/flisiV  Antiquily  on  the  Interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 


thi 


There  has  been  some  scholastic  question  of  late  years 

as  to  whether  Herodotus  in  445  b.c,  Strabo  18  a.d., 

Pliny  70  A.D,,  and  others  of  the  more  mediaeval  ancients, 

or  their  immediate  informants,  were  ever  actually  inside 

the  Great  Pyramid;  for  sometimes  it  has  been  main- 

■ined  that  the  edifice  was  inviolably  sealed,  and  that 

rhat  they  mentioned  of  the  interior  was  only  on  the 

ports  of  tradition  ;  while  at  other  times  it  is  averred 

that  they  must  have  seen  something  more  accurately 

than  through  others'  eyes,  in  order  to  have  described 

80  graphically  as  they  did  ;  describing,  however,  always 

vast  deal  more  about  the  exterior  than  the  interior. 

'he  very  utmost,  indeed,  that  they  had  to  say  about 

le  latter  was  touching  a  certain  removable  stone  on 

the  building  of  a  pyramid  to  occupy  the  lifetime  of  its  founder  wiih- 

therc  being  any  risfc  of  hia  leaving  il  incomplete  (to  any  such  degree 

'  m  as  would  affon'         '  "  -     .  ■ 

1   his  very  tnoder 

Inooihing  off  Generally). 

••  ■■  J«mt*  Wild  is.  1  beli 

.fa 

hieldc  Villein  Pails.    Another  so 
I  Secrttary  to  tlic  scientific  staff 


:.  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  is  ECilJ,  iti  his 
the  Pyramid  subject,  as  I  was  inbnned 
'     '---.lly  in  rchuiWing  (he 
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the  outside,  and  then  a  dark  groping  "  usque  ad,"  or  right 
away  to,  apparently,  and  by  one  passage  only,  the  un- 
finished subterranean  chamber,  and  nothing  but  that, — ■ 
where  M.  Caviglia  in  a.d.  1S20,  as  already  mentioned, 
found  blackened  Roman  letters,  upon  its  roof;*  things 
found  in  these  days  nowhere  else  inside  the  whole 
building. 

To  that  one  underground  room,  then,  and  through 
that  then  well-known  entrance  passage  leading  to  it|  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  occasionally  (and  probably  only  at 
long  intervals)  some  individuals  of  the  classic  portion 
of  antiquity,  did  penetrate,  aided  by  the  remov- 
able block  of  stone.  The  machinery  of  the  block,  and 
the  opportunity  of  sometimes  working  it,  seemed  to 
act  as  a  safety-valve  to  the  Pyramid-curiosity  of  early 
times,  which  was  thus  admitted  on  rare  and  special 
occasions  to  see  all  the  supposed  interior  of  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Pyramids ;  and  prove  that  there  was  nothing 
there!  For,  after  stifling  exertions,  in  a  long,  dark^ 
narrow,  steep  and  dangerous  way,  men  saw  and  made 
acquaintance  with — what  ?  Nothing  but  a  subter- 
ranean chamber,  not  so  good  as  those  in  many  smaller 
Pyramids.  That  subterranean  chamber,  which  ought  to 
have  been  the  first  thing  finished,  according  to  both  all 
ancient  Egj-ptian  ideas,  and  the  "  Lepsius  Law"  of 
profane  Egyptian-Pyramid  building, — but  was  not. 
The  very  chamber  which  ought  to  have  contained, 
for  a.  real,  unmitigated,  idolatrous  Pharaoh,  sculptured 
sarcophagus,  mummy,  paintings,  and  inscriptions, — but 
which  only  really  held  the  rough,  natural  rock-content& 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  room,  not  yet  cutout  of  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain. 

In  short,  all  the  classic  and  idolatrous  nations  of  old 
(say,  from  1400  B.C.  to  300  a.d.)  knew  nothing  what- 

•  Howard -Vjse's  "  Pyramids,"'  Vol.  ii.  p.  190. 
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fever  about  the  now  known  real  interior  of  the  Great 
Pyramid's  scientific  and,  as  we  shall  venture  also  to 
call  it,  for  far  other  than  mere  science  reasons  alone, 

IBacred,  design;  and  which  interior  Ues  altogether  above, 
Vid  in  quite  a  different  direction  from,  the  unimportant 
jmd  unfinished,  subterranean  chamber  which  profane 
jyes  might  regard  without  hai^m  and  without  profit 
feither;  but  about]^ which  we,  as  they  did  see  it,  have 
been  obliged,  at  starting,  to  say  so  much. 
A. 


Between  the  Classic  and  the  Arabia 


After  the  Classic  came  very  dark  ages;  and  though 

a    revived   and    considerably  altered    school  of   Greek 

learning  did   Hnurish    for   a   while   at  Alexandria,    no 

additional  knowledge  about  the   interior  of  the  Great 

Pyramid  was  gained  there.     But,  in  fact,  neither  the 

(esthetics  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  nor  the  legality 

and  imperial  rule  of  Rome,  as  the  final  outcome  of  their 

J  civilizations,  could  excuse  any  longer  men's  con- 

iiued  adherence  to  their   older   idolatries;    and   the 

Great  Pyramid's  unadorned  and  truthful  sides  stood 

■out  always  against,  and  were  an  aversion  to,  idolaters 

Tbf  every  kind,  whether  learned  or  unlearned. 

The  Christian  religion  too,  though  it  had  appeared 
Egypt,  was  soon  largely  perverted  there  by  the 
lagan  and  mythologic  tendencies  around.  It  had,  also, 
En  those  days  its  own  peculiar  struggles,  persecutions, 
Mangers  to  pass  through  ;  its  freethinkers,  moreover,  to 
resist,  as  in  the  case  of  Proclus,  in  or  about  450  a.d, 
Though  an  apostate  from  the  true  faith,  and  exceedingly 
fitter  against  it,  witness  his  very  rationalistic  book  on  the 
Kcmity  of  the  earth  and  Nature,  entitled  most  malig- 
bantly,  "Eighteen  Arguments  against  the  Christians," 
—this  same  Proclus  has  been  recently  brought  up  with 
knnour  by  a  London  magazine,  as  a  chief  authority  on 
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the  Great  Pyramid,  and  for  establishing  that  it  was 
built  by  King  Cheops  for  promoting  astrological  specu- 
lations about  his  own  life. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Proclus  had  any 
real  acquaintance  with  the  building  itself.  He  may 
have  picked  up  from  the  peasants  around  some  of  the 
folk-lore  tales,  such  as  always  grow  with  time  about  any 
giant  edifice  of  the  past:  and  then,  being  an  astrologer 
himself,  he  claimed  King  Cheops,  of  the  mighty  Pyra- 
mid, as  devoted  to  the  same  vanity.  But  he  is  so  little 
of  an  authority  to  be  followed,  that  Gibbon  wrote  of 
Proclus, — "  his  life  exhibits  a  deplorable  picture  of  the 
second  childhood  of  human  reason." 

Mcdimial  Arabians  take  Ikcir  turn. 


Meanwhile  poor  Christianity,  though  it  o 
first  opponents,  and  flourished  for  a  while  in  the  Egyp- 
tian land,  yet  in  its  prosperity  there  became  utterly 
adulterated  ;  and  it  did  not  succeed  either  in  reforming 
Ca:sar,  or  governing  the  nations ;  except  in  so  far  as 
men  had  already  begun  to  mould  and  hypocritically 
pervert  it  to  their  own  political  purposes,  in  almost 
mockery  of  its  real  precepts  and  Gospel  of  salvation 
to  each  individual,  poor,  and  contrite  soul.  Again,  too, 
had  the  theotechnic  arts  of  the  old  Egyptians  overlaid 
the  spiritual  purity  of  the  worship  of  the  one  God ;  and 
80-caIJed  Christian  churches  were  filled  with  figures  and 
picturesof  men  deified  by  men  themselves.  So  the  cup  of 
Divine  wrath  was  found  filled  to  the  brim  by  the  time 
that  six  centuries  after  Christ  had  come  and  gone  ; 
when,  another  bottomless  pit  (Rev.ix.  2 — 11)  of  infinitely 
greater  significance  than  the  subterranean,  floorless  hole 
under  the  Great  Pyramid,  was  opened,  "  and  there  came 
a  smoke  out  of  that  pit,  as  the  smoke  of  a  great  fur- 
nace ;  and  the  sun  and  the  air  were  darkened  by  reason 
of  the  smoke  of  the  pit."    (Rev.  ix.  2.) 
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AnH  there  came  out  of  the  smoke  locusts  upon 
the  earth, — in  shape  like  unto  horses  prepared  for 
battle;  their  faces  were  as  the  faces  of  men,  and 
their  teeth  like  the  teeth  of  Hons,  and  their  King 
was  the  angel  of  the  bottomhss  pit."  No  king,  there- 
fore, of  the  ordinary  sort,  or  military-heroic  type  go- 
verned them,  but  a  religious  teacher  of  a  new  order, 
though  it  might  be  a  wrong  and  perverse  one ;  and 
teaching  more  by  slaughtering  with  the  sword  than 
convincing  by  loving  and  persuasive  speech. 

So  too  it  was.  that  Mohammed,  or  his  general,  with 
the  Saracen  horsemen  behind  him,  soon  after  622  a.d., 
swept  over  the  Egyptian  country,  from  Alexandria  to 
Syene,  like  a  destroying  pestilence  from  God  ;  visiting 
with  instant  death  by  the  sword;  slaying  whoever  they 
found,  whether  of  old  mythologists  of  any  nation  what- 
ever, or  debased  Christians,  who  still  worshipped 
"devils  and  idols  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  and 
wood  and  stone,  which  can  neither  see  nor  hear  nor 

alk."     (Rev.  ix.  zo.) 

Then  was  lost,  together  with  their  idolatrous  reli- 

ons,  even  the  little  of  what  was  once  known  by 
ancient  Greece,  Rome,  and  Egypt  too,  of  the  interior, 
and  even  the  mode  of  limited  entrance  into  the  isolated 
subterranean  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  That 
mighty  building  \\  as  therefore  left  to  itself,  in  the  desert, 
apart  and  alone  from  man  ;  a  gigantic  rock,  a  "  terrible 
crystal  "  of  a  former  unknown  time. 

But  the  Saracenic  thunderstorm  of  Divine  and  long 
fore-ordained  vengeance  passed  away  at  last ;  its  days 
of  butcherj'  were  shortened  by  Divine  mercy;  the  Scor- 
pion warriors  with  the  horse-tail  standards  over  their 
scimitar- armed  ranks,  having  put  down  all  apparent 
opposition,  or  performed  their  ordained  parts  in  an  idol 
worshipping  world,  began  to  turn  towards  arts  of  peace 
and  the  sweet  enjoyment  o(  their  war-acquired  wealth  ; 
to  that  presently  civilized  human  history  reopened  under 
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their  altered  rule,  for  an  advancing  a^e,  with  a  new 
people  in  power,  and  new  ideas  dominant.  How  new 
they  were,  in  E^'pt  more  especially,  must  appear  from 
this,  that  the  fiercest  discussions  concerned  now  little 
more  than  the  force  of  the  simple  name  of  God,  and 
the  virtue  of  praj-ing  five  times  a  day  looking  towards 
Mecca, — a  semi-spiritualised  state  of  society  in  which 
a  conquerins  Alexander  the  Great,  or  equally  a  learned 
Aristotle  would  have  found  himself  out  of  place  indeed. 
The  religious  successors  of  Mohammed,  the  Caliphs 
of  Bagdad,  were  now  the  chief  potentates  of  the  world, 
the  most  civilised  too,  and  were  daily  becoming  more 
so.  Losing,  indeed,  as  the  years  went  on,  more  and 
more  of  their  former  distinctive  character  and  divinely 
allowed  purpose  in  the  world, — for  they  sought  now,  not 
so  much  to  extend  the  doctrines  of  their  own  almost  wor- 
shipped prophet,  as  to  enjoy  themselves.  Some  few  of 
them,  too,  doing  so  rather  intelligently  and  intellectually. 
Thus  at  last,  in  S20  A.n.,  came  the  Caliph  Al  Mamoun, 
a  caliph  with  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  like  his  father 
Haroun  Al  Raschid,  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  but 
attending  to  some  higher  things — (indeed  he  was  said 
by  Gibbon  to  have  been  a  prince  of  rare  learning. 
"  continually  exhorting  his  subjects,"  in  excelsior  vein, 
"assiduously  to  peruse  instructive  writings;  and  who 
not  only  commanded  the  volumes  of  Grecian  sages  to 
be  translated  into  Arabic,  but  could  assist  with  pleasure 
and  modesty  at  the  assemblies  and  disputations  of  the 
learned  ").  When,  therefore,  this  British-Association- 
for-the-advancement-of-Science  genius  of  his  day,  com- 
ing down  from  Bagdad  to  El  Fostat,  an  earlier  Cairo, 
and  in  sight  of  the  Great  Pyramid  just  across  the  Hood 
of  Nile,  proposed  to  enter  that  monument,  a.d.  820,  and 
behold  the  wonders  of  its  interior,  there  seems  to  have 
survived  only  a  very  indistinct  rumour  to  guide  him 
towards  trj-ing  the  northern,  rather  than  any  other,  side 
of  the  monument. 
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Al  Mamoun,  the  directly  Mohammed-descended 
:ler  of  the  world  of  the  "  faithful,"  and  of  all  that  phy- 
ically  defined  portion  of  it  which  produced  their  two 
valued  fruits,  water-melons  and  dates, — was  like- 
wise, in  a  new  kind  of  profanity  then  growing  up  around 
him.  flattered  almost  as  a  god  in  the  rhapsodies  of  his 
court  poets.     They,  inventing  some  new  pleasure  for 
every  day,  could  only  not  give  him,  turned  inside 
it  to   the    light  of   day,   the   Great   Pyramid    itself. 
;mulating,   however,  on  a  basis   of  Coptic    tradition 
and  post-classic,  folk-lore,  derived  from  the  then  innu- 
merable, though  degraded  and  again  almost  idolatrous, 
Egyptian  monasteries,  the  enchanting  tales  of  Bagdad, 
thej"  tried  to  do  so  ;  and  drew  gorgeous  Eastern  pic- 
Tea  of  the  contents  of  a   wonderful  interior  of  the 
'yramid;  with  an  astounding  history  for  that  mighty 
and  mysterious  triangular  masonic  fact ;  standing,  as  it 
did,  before  them  on  the  Jeezch  hill  so  patent  as  to  its 
exterior  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Memphite  land  ;  so  recluse 
to  its  interior  against  both  the  world  and  time, 
In  describing  these  new  and  strange  interior  matters, 
rliich  might  have  pleased  another  Proclus,  but  merely 
rove  to  us  that  the  reciters  knew  nothing  about  the 
[real  Pyramid, — they  seemed  only  intent  on  putting  into 
everything  of  value  they  could  possibly  think  of.     All 
,c  treasures  of  "  Sheddad  Hen  Ad,"  the  great  antedilu- 
vian king  of  the  earth,  with  all  his  medicines  and  all  his 
sciences,  they  declared  were  there,  told  over  and  over 
;«gain.     Others  of  them  were  positive  that  the  founder- 
;ng  was   no  other  than    Saurid    Ibn    Salhouk,  a  far 
calcr  one  than  Ben  Ad;  and  these  last  gave  many 
lore  minute  particulars :  some  of  which  are  at  least 
iteresting  to  us  in  the  present  day.  as  proving  that 
longst  the  Egypto- Arabians  of  more  than  r.ooo  years 
;o,lhc  Jeezeh  PjTamids,  headed  too  by  the  grand  one, 
ijoyed  a  pre-eminence  of  fame  vastly  before  all  the 
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other  Pyramids  of  Egypt  put  together.  And  that  if  any 
other  is  alluded  to  after  the  Great  Pyramid  (which  has 
always  been  the  notable  and  favourite  one,  and  chiefly 
was  known  then  as  the  East  Pyramid),  it  is  either 
the  second  one  at  Jeezeh,  under  the  name  of  the 
West  Pyramid;  or  the  third  one,  distinguished  as  the 
Coloured  Pyramid,  in  allusion  to  its  red  granite,  com- 
pared with  the  white  lime-stone,  casings  of  the  other 
two.  Those  other  two,  moreover,  from  their  somewhat 
near,  though  by  no  means  exact,  equality  of  size,  went 
frequently  under  the  affectionate  designation  of  "the 
pair." 

But  what  seemed  more  to  the  purpose  of  Al  Mamoun 
at  the  time,  was  the  very  exact  report  of  Ibn  Abd 
Alkokm,  as  to  things  then  still  to  be  found  in  each  of 
these  three  Pyramids  ;  for  this  was  what,  according  to 
that  most  detailed  author,  the  primeval  King  Saurid 
had  conscientiously  put  into  them  and  safely  locked  up  ;■ 
though  where  in  the  scanty  hollow  interior  of  any,  or 
all,  of  the  Pyramids,  he  could  have  found  space  for  so 
much,  is  more  than  any  one  now  knows. 

"  In  the  Western  Pyramid,  thirty  treasuries,  filled 
with  store  of  riches  and  utensils,  and  with  signatures 
made  of  precious  stones,  and  with  instruments  of  iron, 
and  vessels  of  earth,  and  with  arms  which  rust  not,  and 
with  glass  which  might  be  bended  and  yet  not  broken, 
and  with  strange  spells,  and  with  several  kinds  of 
alakakin  (magical  precious  stones),  single  and  double, 
and  with  deadly  poisons,  and  with  other  things  besides. 

"  He  made  also  in  the  East  Pyramid  divers  celestial 
spheres  and  stars,  and  what  they  severally  operate  in 
their  aspects,  and  the  perfumes  which  are  to  be  used 
to  them,  and  the  books  which  treat  of  these  matters. 

"He  put  also  into  the  Coloured  Pyramid  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  priests  in  chests  of  black  marble,  and 
with  every  priest  a  book,  in  which  the  wonders  of  his 
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;irofession,  and  of  his  actions,  and  of  his  nature  weru 
written ;  and  what  was  done  in  his  time,  and  what  is 
and  what  shall  be  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the 
_end  of  it. 

"  He  placed  in  every  Pyramid  a  treasurer ;  the  trea- 
lurer  of  the  Westerly  Pyramid  was  a  statue  of  marble 
Itone,  standing  upright  with  a  lance,  and  upon  his  head 
a  serpent  wreathed.  He  that  came  near  it,  and  stood 
still,  the  serpent  bit  him  of  one  side,  and  wreathing 
round  about  his  throat,  and  killing  him,  returned  to  his 
place.  He  made  the  treasurer  of  the  East  Pyramid  an 
idol  of  black  agate,  his  eyes  open  and  shining,  sitting  on 
a  throne  with  a  lance;  when  any  looked  upon  him,  he 
heard  on  one  side  of  him  a  voice  which  took  away  bis 
sense,  so  that  he  fell  prostrate  upon  his  face,  and 
ceased  not,  till  he  died. 

"He  made  the  treasurer  of  the  Coloured  Pyramid  a 
^atue  of  stone,  called  Albttt,  sitting ;  he  which  looked 
towards  it  was  drawn  by  the  statue,  till  he  stuck  to  it. 
and  could  not  be  separated  from  it  till  such  time  as 
he  died." 

Some  of  these  features  were  certainly  not  encouraging ; 
hut  then  they  were  qualified  by  other  tale-reciters,  who 
described  "  three  marble  columns  in  the  Great  Pyramid, 
supporting  the  images  of  three  birds  in  flames  of  fire 
made  up  of  precious  stones  beyond  ail  value  and  all 
number-  Upon  the  first  column  was  the  figure  of  a 
dove,  formed  of  a  beautiful  and  priceless  green  stone  : 
ion  the  second  that  of  a  hawk,  of  yellow  stone ;  and 
Kpon  the  third,  the  image  of  a  cock,  of  red  stone,  whose 
tjfcs  enlightened  ail  the  place.  Upon  moving  the 
lawlc,  a  gigantic  door  which  was  opposite,  composed  of 
great  marble  slabs,  beautifully  put  together,  and  in- 
scribed with  unknown  characters  in  letters  of  gold,  was 
E'sed ;  and  the  same  surprising  connection  existed 
ween  the  other  images  and  their  doors." 


cea 


dove, 
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Exciting  wonders,  of  course,  appeared  beyond  those 
strange  portals ;  but  what  need  we  to  disentomb  these 
Arabian  romances  further  ?  In  Egypt  they  believe 
pretty  seriously  in  enchantments  and  Jinn  or  Genii  of 
marvellous  proportions  and  wonderful  powers  still;  how 
much  more  then  in  the  days  of  the  son  of  Haroun  Al 
Raschid,  and  when  the  Great  Pyramid  was  an  absolute 
mystery  of  old,  still  fast  sealed  !  To  ascertain,  there- 
fore, what  really  existed  inside  it  in  his  own  time  was 
evidently  a  very  natural  idea ;  and  why  should  not  the 
young  Caliph  Al  Mamoun  undertake  it  ? 

Caliph  Al  Mamoun  attacks  the  Northern  Flank  of  the 
Great  Pyramid, 

He  did  so,  and  directed  his  Mohammedan  workmen 
to  begin  at  the  middle  of  the  northern  side  ;  precisely, 
saya  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  as  the  founders  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  had  foreseen,  when  they  placed  the  en- 
trance, not  in  the  middle  of  that  side,  but  twenty-four 
feet  and  some  inches  away  to  the  east,  as  well  as  many 
feet  above  the  ground  level.  Hard  labour,  therefore, 
was  it  to  these  masons,  quarrying  with  the  rude  instru- 
ments of  that  barbarous  time,  into  stone-work  as  solid 
almost  before  them  as  the  side  of  a  hill. 

They  soon  indeed  began  to  cry  out,  "Open  that  won- 
derful Pyramid !  It  could  not  possibly  be  done ! "  But 
the  Caliph  only  replied,  "  I  will  have  it  most  certainly 
done."  So  his  followers  perforce  had  to  quarry  on  un- 
ceasingly by  night  and  by  day.  Weeks  after  weeks,  and 
months  too,  were  consumed  in  these  toilsome  exertions; 
the  progress,  however,  though  slow,  was  so  persevering 
that  they  had  penetrated  at  length  to  no  less  than  one 
hundred  feet  in  depth  from  the  entrance.  But  by  that 
time  becoming  thoroughly  exhausted,  and '  beginning 
again  to  despair  of  the  hard  and  hitherto  fruitless 


tabour,  some  of  ihem  ventured  to  remember  certain  im- 
proving tales  of  an  old  king,  who  had  found,  on  making 
the. calculation,  that  all  the  wealth  of  Egypt  in  his  time 
^^-^xiuld  not  enable  him  to  destroy  one  of  the  Pyramids. 
^^Vhese  murmuring  disciples  of  the  Arabian  prophet  \vcre 
^^BlDs  almost  becoming  openly  rebellious,  when  one  day, 
^^Kl  the  midst  of  their  various  counsel,  they  heard  a  great 
^^■tone  evidently  fall  in  some  hollow  space  within  no  more 
^^Wian  a  few  feet  on  one  side  of  them ! 
^B    In  the  fall  of  that  particular  stone,  there  almost 
seems  to  have  been  an  accident  that  was  more  than 
an  accident. 

Energetically,  however,  they  instantly  pushed  on  in 
the  direction  of  the  strange  noise  ;  hammers,  and  fire, 
and  vinegar  being  employed  again  and  again,  until, 
breaking  through  a  wall   surface,  they  burst  into  the 

IdUow  way,  "  exceeding  dark,  dreadful  to  look  at,  and 
ifficult  to  pass,"  they  said  at  first,  where  the  sound  had 
:curred.  It  was  the  same  hollow  way,  or  properly  the 
yramid's  inclined  and  descending  entrance-passage, 
bere  the  Romans  of  old,  and  if  they,  also  Greeks, 
crsians,  and  Egyptians,  must  have  passed  up  and 
down  in  their  occasional  visits  to  the  useless,  barren 
subterranean  chamber  and  its  unfinished,  unquarried- 
_o«l,  floor.  Tame  and  simple  used  that  entrance- 
Klssage  to  appear  to  those  ancients  who  entered  in  that 
ray,  and  before  the  builder  intended ;  but  now  it  not 
inly  stood  before  another  nice,  and  another  religion, 
but  with  something  that  the  others  never  saw,  viz.  its 
chief  leading  secret,  for  the  first  time  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  building,  nakedly  exposed:  and  exhibiting 
the  beginning  of  an  internal  arrangement  in  the  Great 
Pyramid  which  is  not  only  unknown  in  any  and  every 
other  Pyramid  in  Egypt,  but  which  the  architect  here, 
carefully  finished,  scrupulously  perfected,  and  then  most 
remarkably  sealed  up  before  he  left  the  building  to 
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fulfil  its  prophetic  destination  at  the  end  or  its  appointed 
thousands  of  years.  A  large  angular-fitting  stone  that 
had  made  for  ages,  with  its  lower  flat  side,  a  smooth 
and  polished  portion  of  the  ceiling  of  the  inclined  and 
narrow  entrance-passage,  quite  undistinguishable  from 
any  other  part  of  the  whole  of  its  line,  had  now  dropped 
on  to  the  floor  before  their  eyes  ;  and  revealed  that 
there  was  just  behind  it,  or  at  and  in  that  point  of  the 
ceiling  which  it  had  covered,  the  end  of  another  passage, 
clearly  ascending  therefrom  and  towards  the  south,  ont 
of  this  also  southward  going  but  descending  one!  (See, 
Plate  IX.) 

But  that  ascending  passage  itself  was  still  closed  a 
little  further  up,  by  an  adamantine  portcullis,  or  rather 
stopper,  formed  by  a  series  of  huge  granite  plugs  of 
square  wedge-like  shape  dropped,  or  slided  down,  and 
then  jammed  in  immovably,  from  above.  To  break 
them  in  pieces  within  the  confined  entrance-passage 
space,  and  pull  out  the  fragments  there,  was  entirely 
out  of  the  question  ;  so  the  gnm  crew  of  Saracen 
Mussulmans  broke  away  sideways  or  round  about  to 
the  west  through  the  smaller,  ordinary  masonry,  and  so 
up  again  (by  a  huge  chasm  still  to  be  seen,  and  indeed 
still  used  by  all  would-be  entrants  into  the  further 
interior)  to  the  newly  discovered  ascending  passage,  at 
a  point  past  the  terrific  hardness  of  its  lower  granite 
obstruction.  They  did  up  there,  or  at  an  elevation 
above,  and  a  position  beyond  the  portcullis,  find  the 
passage-way  still  blocked,  but  the  filling  material  ai 
that  part  was  only  lime-stone  ;  so,  making  themselves  a 
very  great  hole  in  the  masonrj'  along  the  western  side, 
they  there  wielded  their  tools  with  energy  on  the  long 
fair  blocks  which  presented  themselves  to  their  view. 
But  as  fast  as  they  broke  up  and  pulled  out  the  pieces 
of  one  of  the  blocks  in  this  strange  ascending  passage, 
other  blocks  above  it,  also  of  a  bore  just  to  fill  its  full 
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^«limensions,  siided  down  from  above,  and  ^.till  what 
should  be  the  passage  for  human  louomotion  was  sohd 
stone  filhng.  No  help,  however,  for  the  workmen. 
The  Commander  of  ihe  Faithful  is  present,  and  insists 
that,  whatever  the  number  of  stone  plugs  still  to  come 
down  from  the  mysterious  reservoir,  his  men  shall 
hatnmer  and  hammer  them,  one  after  the  other,  and 
lliit  by  bit  to  little  pieces  at  the  only  opening  where  they 
,n  get  at  them,  until  they  do,  at  last  come  to  the  end 
of  all.  So  the  people  lire,  but  the  work  goes  on  ;  and 
at  last,  yes  !  at  last !  the  ascending  passage,  beginning 
just  above  the  granite  portcullis,  and  leading  thence 
upward  and  to  the  south,  is  announced  to  be  free  from 
ibstniction  and  ready  for  essay.  Then,  by  Allah,  they 
louted,  the  treasures  of  the  Great  PjTamid,  sealed  up 
from  the  fabulous  times  of  the  mighty  Ibn  Salhouk,  and 
undesecrated,  as  it  was  long  supposed,  by  mortal  eye 
during  all  the  intervening  thousands  of  years,  lay  full 
in  their  grasp  before  them. 

On  they  rushed,  that  bearded  crew,  thirsting  for  the 

■omised  wealth.     Up  no  less  than  no  feet  of  the  steep 

dine,  crouched  hands  and  knees  and  chin  together, 

through  a  passage  of  royally  polished  white  lime-stone, 

but  only  47  inches  in  height  and  41  in  breadth,  they 

had  painfully  to  crawl,  with  their  torches  burning  low. 

n  suddenly  they  emerge  into  a  long  tall  gallery,  of 

n  times  the  passage  height,  but  all  black  as  night 

in  a  death-like  calm  (see  Plate  XIII.) ;  still  ascend- 

ig  though  at  the  strange  sleep  angle,  and  leading  them 

feway  farther  and  still  more  far  into  the  very  inmost  heart 

'  darkness  of  this  imprisoning  mountain  of  stone.     In 

mt  of  them,  at  first  entering  into  this  part  of  the  now 

tertned  "Grand  Galler.","  and  on  the  level,  see  another 

passage:  on  their  right  hand  (see  Plates  IX.  and 

.II.)  a  black,  ominous-looking  well's  mouth,  more  than 

;o  feel  deep,  and  not  reaching  water,  but  only  lower 
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darkness,  even  then;  while  onwards  and  above  them,  a 
continuation  of  the  glorious  gallery  or  upward  rising 
hall  of  seven  times,  leading  them  on,  as  the}'  expected, 
to  the  possession  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  great  ones 
of  antediluvian  times.  Narrow,  certainly,  was  the  way 
— only  6  feet  broad  anywhere,  and  contracted  to  3  feet 
at  the  floor — but  aS  feet  high,  or  almost  above  the 
power  of  their  smoky  lights  to  illuminate;  and  of  po- 
lished, glistering,  marble-like,  cyclopean  stone  through- 
out.    (See  Plate  XIII.) 

That  must  surely,  thought  they,  be  the  high-road  to 
fortune  and  wealth.  Up  and  up  its  long-ascending  floor- 
line,  therefore,  ascending  at  an  angle  of  26',  these  de- 
termined marauders,  with  their  lurid  fire-lights,  had  to 
push  their  dangerous  and  slippery  way  for  150  feet  of 
distance  more;  then  an  obstructing  three-foot  step  to 
climb  over  (what  could  the  architect  have  meant  by 
making  a  step  so  tall  as  that  ? ) ;  next  a  low  doorway  to 
bow  their  heads  most  humbly  beneath  (see  Plates  XlV. 
and  XVI.);  then  a  hanging  portcullis  to  pass,  almost 
to  creep,  under,  most  submissively;  then  another  low 
doorw'ay,  in  a\\i'ul  blocks  of  frowning  red  granite  both 
on  either  side,  and  above  and  below.  But  after  that, 
they  leaped  without  further  let  or  hindrance  at  once 
into  the  grand  chamber,  which  was,  and  is  still,  the 
conclusion  of  everj'thing  forming  the  Great  Pyramid's 
interior;  the  chamber  to  which,  and  for  which,  and 
towards  which,  according  to  every  subsequent  writer 
(for  no  older  ones  knew  any  fragment  of  a  thing  about 
it),  in  whatever  other  theoretical  point  he  may  differ 
from  his  modern  fellows, — the  whole  Great  PyTamid 
was  originally  built.     (See  Plate  XVII.) 

And  what  find  they  there,  those  maddened  Muslim 
in  Caliph  Al  Mamoun's  train  ?  A  right  noble  apart- 
ment, now  called  the  King's  Chamber,  roughly  34  feet 
long,  17  broad,   and  ig  high,  of  polished  red  granite 
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throughout,  both  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling ;  in  blocks 
squared  and  true,  and  put  together  with  such  exquisite 
skill  that  no  autocrat  Emperor  of  recent  times  could 
desire  anything  more  solidly  noble  and  at  the  same  time 
beautifully  retined. 

Ay,  ay,  no  doubt  a  well-built  room,  and  a  handsome 
one  too;    but  what  does  it  contain  ?     Where  is  the 
treasure?     The  treasure!    yes,  indeed,  where  are  the 
promised  silver  and  gold,  the  jewels  and  the  arms? 
The  plundering  fanatics  look  wildly  around  them,  but 
can  see  nothing,  not  a  single  dirhcm  anywhere.    They 
trim  their  torches,  and  carry  them  again  and  again  to 
every  part  of  that  red-walled,  flinty  hall,  but  without 
f  any  better  success.     Nought   but  pure,  polished   red 
EffranJte,  in  mighty  slabs,  looks  calmly  upon  them  from 
r  every  side.     The  room  is  clean,  garnished  too,  as  it 
were;    and,   according  to  the  ideas  of  its  founders, 
complete  and   perfectly  ready  for  its  visitors,  so  long 
expected,  and  not  arrived  yet;  for  the  gross  minds  who 
occupy  it  now,  find  it  all  barren;  and  declare  that  there 
is  nothing  whatever  of  value  there,  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the   apartment  from  one  end  to  another;  nothing, 
f  «scept  an  empty  slonc  ckesl  witkoitt  a  lid. 
I .    The  Caliph  Al  Mamoun  was  thunderstruck.     He  had 
FWrrived  at  the  verj'  ultimate  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  he  had  so   long  desired  to  take  posses- 
sion of;  and  had  now,  on  at  last  carrying  it  by  storm, 
found  absolutely  nothing  that  he  could  make  any  use  of, 
I  or  saw  the  smallest  value  in.      So  being  signally  de- 
aled,  though  a  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  his  people 
^an  plotting  against  him. 

But  Al  Mamoun  was  a  Caliph  of  the  able  day  of 

Eastern    rulers  for  managing  mankind ;  so  he  had  a 

P>1argc  sum  of  money  secretly  brought  from  his  treasury, 

and  buried  by  night  in  a  certain  spot  near  the  end  of  his 

own  tfuarricd  entrance-hole.     Next  day  he  caused  the 
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men  to  dig'  precisely  there,  and  behold  !  although  they 
were  only  digging  in  the  Pyramid  masonry  just  as  they 
had  been  doing  during  so  many  previous  days,  yet  on 
this  day  they  found  a  treasure  of  gold;  "and  the 
Caliph  ordered  it  to  be  counted,  and  lo  !  it  amounted  to 
the  exact  sum  that  had  been  incurred  in  the  works, 
neither  more  nor  less.  And  the  Caiiph  was  astonished, 
and  said  he  could  not  understand  how  the  kings  of  the 
Pyramid  of  old,  actually  before  the  Deluge,  could  have 
known  exactly  bow  much  money  he  would  have  ex- 
pended in  his  undertaking;  and  he  was  lost  in  surprise." 
But  as  the  workmen  got  paid  for  their  labour,  and  cared 
not  whose  gold  they  were  paid  with  so  long  as  they  did 
get  their  wage,  they  ceased  their  complaints,  and  dis- 
persed; while  as  for  the  Caliph,  he  returned  to  the  city. 
El  Fostat,  notably  subdued,  musing  on  the  wonderful 
events  that  had  happened;  and  both  the  Grand  Gallei^-, 
the  King's  Chamber,  and  the  "  stone  chest  without  a 
lid"  were  troubled  by  him  no  more. 

The  poets  of  El  Fostat  did  indeed  tune  their  lutes 
once  again,  and  celebrate  their  learned  patron's  dis- 
coveries in  that  lidless  bo-v  of  granite.  According  to 
some  of  them,  a  dead  man  with  a  breast-plate  of  gold, 
and  an  emerald  vase  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  "  a  car- 
buncle which  shone  with  a  light  like  the  light  of  day, 
and  a  sword  of  inestimable  value  and  7  spans  longf 
with  a  coat  of  mail  12  spans  in  length  "  (all  of  them 
very  unlike  an  Egyptian  mummy  of  the  usual  Egypto. 
logical  type),  rewarded  his  exertions;  though,  accord- 
ing to  others,  the  chest  was  really  crammed  to  the 
brim  with  coined  gold  '*in  very  large  pieces";  while 
on  the  cover,  which  others  again  maintained  was  not 
there  then,  and  is  certainly  not  to  be  seen  now,  was 
written,  they  positively  averred,  in  Arabic  characters, 
"  Abou  Amad  built  this  Pyramid  in  1,000  days." 

But  nothing  further  of  importance  was  actually  done. 
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at  that  time  or  for  long  after,  in  a  cause  'which  men 
began  now  to  deem,  in  spite  of  lying  poets,  to  be 
absolutely  worthless,  and  in  a  region  more  profitless  to 
all  mere  sensualists  than  the  desert  itself.  The  way  of 
approach,  indeed,  once  opened,  though  no  more  tra- 
versed, by  the  Caliph  AI  Mamoun  (as  he  presently  left 
Egypt  for  his  more  imperial  residence  in  Bagdad,  and 
ended  his  days  there  in  843  a.d.,  about  forty  years 
before  the  time  of  our  Alfred  the  Great),  that  way  into 
the  Great  Pyramid  then  remained  free  to  all;  and 
"men  did  occasionally  enter  it,"  says  one  of  the  honest- 
est  chroniclers  of  that  period,  "  for  many  years,  and 
descended  by  the  slippery  passage  which  is  in  it";  but 
with  no  other  alleged  result,  to  all  those  benighted 
followers  of  an  iniquitously  false  and  contemptuously 
anti -Christian,  prophet,  than  this,  "that  some  of  them 
came  out  safe,  and  others  died." 
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RESEARCH   CONTINUED  I 

From   Moslem   to   our   Own  [Days. 

Resumption  of  Egyptian  History. 

FROM  Caliph  Al  Mamoun's,  to  our  own  timCi  is 
more  than  i,ooo  years ;  in  itself  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  all  intellectual  human  history  on  this 
globe.  And  if  the  Arabo- Egyptians  had  continued 
through  all  that  immense  interval,  just  as  practically 
curious  and  wilfully  destructive  as  in  and  about  820  A.D. 
in  the  service  of  their  then  ruler,  what  would  have  been 
left  to  these  times  of  the  primeval  monument  in  spite 
of  its  grandeur.  And  especially  what  would  have  re- 
mained of  its  one,  small,  contained  coffer,  i.e.  the  so- 
described  empty  stone  chest  without  a  lid  ? 

But  utter,  complete  destruction  was  by  no  means 
to  be.  The  few  golden  days  of  the  son  of  Haroun 
Al  Raschid  soon  passed  away;  the  untoward  findings 
of  that  monarch  were  not  a  little  sedative  in  Pyra- 
mid research  to  his  subjects ;  and  before  the  year 
A.D.  868  had  come  and  gone,  all  Egyptians  had  far 
difierent  matters  to  attend  to  and  suffer  under,  than 
to  push  on  with  more  archasological  explorations. 
And  yet  it  was  out  of  ancient  times  that  their  newly 
commencing  troubles  came :  for  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
controversy  with  the  giant  idols  of  the  land  of  Ham, 
with  those  idols  and  idol  customs  still  perverting  more 
or  less  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  causing  them. 
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Mohammedans  though  they  were,  to  keep  old  Egyptian 
customs,  was  not  ended.  And  that  day  was  to  be  one, 
in  its  terrors  of  Divine  vengeance. 

i 
1! 

(E^ekielxxix.  15.! 
Tiesc  prophecies  had  been  uttered  from  1,400  to  1,500 
cars  previously,  or  in  650  and  750  i 


••  When  the  heart  of  Egypt  shall  melt  in  Iht  midst  of  it ; 
When  the  Egyptians  nhall  fight,  every  one  ag:iinst  hia  brother. 
And  every  one  against  his  neighbour ; 
Cily  against  city,  and  kingiJom  againct  kingdom, 
Aod  the  spirit  of  Egypt  Ehall  fail  in  the  midst  thereof. 
And  1  will  destroy  the  covenant  thereof. 

And  the  Egj'ptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel  Lord, 
And  a  fierce  king  shall  rule  over  them, 
Saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."     jlaaiah  xt\.] 


;  and  this 


SCI 

W     cai 


Egypt  has  to  ai:coiiiplish  Us  Dcsiiitics. 
In  868  A.D.  the  son  of  a  slave,  named  Tooloon,  was 
appointed  by  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  viceroy  over  Egypt ; 
but  presently  rebelling  against  his  master,  he  made 
himself  ruler  ox-er  the  land.  Continued  wars  and 
troubles  ensued  to  the  inhabitants  up  to  his  death  in 
Uic  midst  of  them.  Meanwhile  the  solitude  and  silence 
of  the  desert  had  once  more  surrounded  the  Great 
Pyramid ;  and  lent  it  that  protection,  which  man  would 
not.  and  then  could  not  give,  to  enable  it  to  go  on  pre- 
serving its  message  for  the  distant  posterity  it  had  been 
l^pointed  to. 

Tooloon's  son,  who  succeeded  him,  had  similar  wars 
.rough  his  short  reign,  until  he  was  put  to  death  by 
.e  women  of  his  own  household.  The  next  successor 
came  to  a  similar  violent  end,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next,  by  name  Haroon  ;  but  with  the  addition  of  seeing 
before  he  died,  in  the  year  goo  a.u-,  according  to  the 
cbroniclertt,  "  a  great  tempest  and  earthquake  "  deso- 
late the  country. 
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Haroon  reigned,  say  these  authorities,  upTcarils  of 
eight  years,  but  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  his  uncles;  one  of  whom,  Sheyban, 
then  usurped  the  government.  The  Bagdad  caliph 
thereupon  invaded  the  country;  Sheyban  went  forth  to 
meet  him,  but  his  troops  deserted  ;  the  city  of  El  Postal, 
in  sight  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  was  taken  and  burnt, 
and  the  women  reduced  to  slavery,  a.d.  905. 

From  this  time  to  970A.D.,  when  El  Kahireh,  or  Cairo, 
was  founded  by  Gohar,  close  to  the  north  of  the  former 
city  El  Fostat, — anarchy,  bloodshed,  rival  and  short- 
lived rulers,  invasions,  desolations,  slaughters  and 
battles,  form  the  record  of  almost  every  year;  culmi- 
nating in  loio  A.D.,  in  the  also  short-lived  but  ultra- 
violent  time  of  El  Hakim,  who,  in  addition  to  all  the 
mere  cruelties  of  his  predecessors,  made  the  people  pay 
him  divine  honours,  and  altered  his  name  from  signifying 
"  Governing  by  command  of  God  "  into  "  Governing  by 
liis  own  command."  But  ten  slaves,  bribed  by  500 
denars  each,  finished  the  wretch's  career,  one  midnight, 
when  he,  who  had  thrown  off  allegiance  to  God,  was 
engaged  on  the  hills  to  the  south-east  of  Cairo  in  making 
strange  cabalistic  sacrifices;  to  Saturn,  say  some;  to 
Satan,  however,  say  others;  and  they  further  clatm 
him  as  still  the  special  prophet  of  the  devil-worshippers 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  the  Druses;  who  moreover  expect 
him  to  come  supernaturally  amongst  them  once  again, 
and  soon,  a  sort  of  doubly  miraculous  incarnation  o£ 
the  evil  one. 

Desolating  wars  then  followed  between  the  Negroes 
and  the  Saracens,  both  of  them  in  turn  overrunning 
Egypt,  and  butchering  after  their  own  fashion  ;  also 
between  Egjpt  and  Bagdad  :  battles  almost  every  year, 
and  in  1070  a.d.,  in  the  time  of  the  Cairo  ruler  EI 
Mustansir,  came  the  dreadful  famine  stili  called  by  his 
name.     For  seven  successive  years  the  inundations  ot 
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c  Nile  failed  ;  the  country  produced  no  corn,  and 
reign  armies  prevented  its  importation  from  abroad. 
'he  wretched  people  resorted  to  cannibalism  ;  and,  as 
ilated  by  the  Arab  historian  El  Makreezee,  organized 
bands  kidnapped  unwary  passengers  in  the  almost  de- 
serted streets,  catching  their  prey  principally  by  means 
of  ropes  arnie^  with  hooks,  and  let  down  from  the  over- 
hanging lattice  windows  so  common  still  in  Cairo.  A 
pestilence  followed  the  famine,  and  an  invading  army 
the  pestilence. 

So  continues  the  Arab-age  histoiyof  Egypt  up  to  the 
ine  brighter  and  better  reign  of  Saladin  of  the  Crusades, 
from  1117  A.D.  to  ii93A,D. ;  and  then  the  country  is 
plunged  into  a  night  of  internecine  wars  and  misfor- 
tunes again. 

In  1301  A.D.,  during  the  reign  of  En  Nasir,  as  great 

a  persecutor  of  Christians  as  El  Hakim  himself,  comes 

the  record  of  another  earthquake,  so  severe,  that  it  is 

said  to  have  "  nearly  ruined  Cairo,  giving  it  the  appear- 

ice  of  a  city  demolished  by  a  siege,"  and  under  this 

■iaitation  it  most  probably  was,  that  the  final  and  com- 

ilete  shaking  down  of  the  remaining  fragments  of  th( 

.Ircady  half-plundered  easing  stones  of  the  Great  Pyra- 

id  took  place,  and  formed  the  chief  mass  of  those  hill 

rubbish  which  we  now  find  on  each  of  the  four  base- 

Udesofthc  monument.     There  they  cover  up  and  pre- 

:r\-c  to  future  ages,  perhaps  on  eveiy  flank  of  the  build 

iportant  proofs  of  the  ancient,  exterior,  structural 

'architecture,  such  as  Colonel  Vyse  did  discover  a  portion 

of,  when  he  cut  into  the  covering  of  the  northern  side. 

the  only  one  which  has  been  penetrated  yet. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  From  1320  to  1398  a.d. 
ings  (jrew  rather  worse  than  better;  and  then  began 
iC  line  of  Slave-Sultans,  their  whole  families  nothing 
rUt  slaves,  and  recruited  by  continual  importation  of 
1VC8  through  two  hundred  years.     History  presents, 
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it  is  said,  no  other  example  of  a  sovereignty  so  ignoble 
and  so  lasting  in  its  features  of  pessimist  disgrace  ;  and 
when  it  presents  us  also,  on  one  side  with  a  picture 
of  a  sultan  burned  by  his  own  guards,  in  "a  pleasure- 
tower  "  he  had  built  forhimself  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
he,  on  the  roof  promising  all  sorts  of  concessions  to 
them  if  only  they  would  not  burn  him,  and  they  insist- 
ing on  burning  him  then  and  there ;  and  on  another 
side  with  the  picture  of  a  sultana  beaten  to  death  by 
her  female  slaves  with  their  wooden  clogs,  and  her  dis- 
figured body  thrown  out  and  exposed  for  three  days  on 
the  dustheaps  outside  the  city — the  imagination  itself 
can  hardly  realize  the  degradation  and  baseness  towliich 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  had  arrived. 

The  Aauc  of  the  Burden  of  Egypt. 

One  woe  is  past,  and  there  come  two  more  woes  here- 
after, says  St.  John  (Rev.  ix.) ;  for  this  was  the  time 
when  the  four  angels  of  the  Euphrates  were  to  be  loosed 
at  last,  with  their  army  of  horsemen  two  hundred  thou- 
sand thousand,  long  since  prepared  for  an  hour,  and  a 
day,  and  a  month,  and  a  year  (nearly  four  hundred 
years  actual)  to  kill  the  third  part  of  men.  And  the 
third  part  of  men  were  killed  by  them,  "  by  the  fire,  and 
by  the  smoke,  and  by  the  brimstone,  which  issued  out 
of  their  mouths." 

In  1453  tli^  Turks,  first  employing  enormous  si^e 
guns,  were,  by  taking  Constantinople,  and  destroying 
the  long-existent  Greek  or  Lower  Roman  empire  there, 
loosed  for  new  and  unrestrained  destruction,  on  all  sides. 
Against  Europe  first,  but  ne;^t  against  Egypt,  which 
fell  under  their  withering  rule  in  1517  a. d.,  when  the 
last  Slave-Sultan  of  Cairo  was  crucified  over  the  gate 
of  the  common  malefactors  by  Selim  I.,  the  Emperor  of 
the  Turks. 
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But  was  that  the  end  of  the  disgraces  and  base 
sufferings  of  Egj'pt  ?  Far  from  it.  In  place  of  one 
slave-monarch,  the  Turks  established  in  Egypt  what 
amounted  to  a  republic  of  petty,  but  innumerable  slave- 
monarths,  to  oppress'the  peaceable  population,  and  fight 
with  each  other  as  much  as  they  liked,  so  long  only  as 
certain  tribute,  ground  by  most  pitiless  tyranny  from 
Jie  peasant  cultivators  of  the  land,  was  sent  to  Con- 
nantinople. 

Each    Bey,  says  an  acknowledged  historian,  was  a 
rrant  in  his  own  district,  and  they  were  all  as  tyran- 
nical as  their  moral  character  was  depraved.  Frequently 
"ighting  with  each  other,  often  with  their  masters  the 
BiTurks,  against  whom  they  were  continually  rebelling, 
wEgypt   suffered  more  under   the    Memlook  Beys  than 
Bihrough  any  period  of  its' history.    And  this  state  of 
Bibings  continued  up.to  the  invasion  of  Egjpl  by  Napo- 
lleon    Bonaparte,   with  70,000   burning   red-republican 
^Aoldiers  from  Paris,  in  179S;  when,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Pyramids,  the  Memlook  forces  were  first  notably  thin- 
ned.    But  they  rose  again  to  a  head  in  one  part  of  the 
country  or  anotiier  ;*until  finally  they  were  almost  en- 
ttirely  extirpated   by   Mohammed  Ali  in  1811 ;  leaving 
lie  residual  and  useful  population  of  this  once  powerful, 
industrious  and  most  densely  inhabited,  land  of  the  early 
ivorld  to  be  summed  up,  in  1834,  as  no  more  than  this: — 

Miulim  Egyptians  (peasants  and  townspeople)..  1,750,000 

Copifc  or  Kgyplian  ChriKtiatis 150,00(1 

OMnanlecs  oc  Turks  (etill  the  governing  body)  . .  lo.oou 

SyriMs          5.CKW 

Armenia.nE    . .                    . .                    . ,         . ,  z.oon 


■flit  European  Mint!  enters  into  the  Crcat  Pyramid  Question. 

After  the  terrific  ordeal  that  Egypt  had  passed  through 
I  Mohammedan  times,  it  was  more  surprising  perhaps 
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that  the  population  had  not  been  entirely  destroyed, 
than  that  the  ancient  Pyramids  escaped  almost  un- 
scathed. But  the  population  of  Egypt  has  still,  by 
Divine  command  and  prophecy,  to  exist  and  see  far 
other  events  than  any  that  have  yet  occurred  in  that 
wondrous  land  of  old;  while  the  Jeezeh  Pyramids, 
though  they  were  close  at  hand  during  all  that  murder- 
ing time  past,  were  not  attractive  either  to  sabre  or 
scimitar,  being  built  of  stone  only,  and  planted  in  an 
actual  desert  land  ;  in  a  rocky,  sandy  wilderness  of  a 
barren  yellow-ochre  colour,  far  and  near,  without  a  blade 
of  grass  or  a  drop  of  water,  but  with  graves  all  around 
them  ;  an  entire  region  where  no  man  was  particularly 
called  on  to  venture  in  at  any  time ;  and  least  of  all  in 
troublous,  lawless  periods. 

Yet  it  was  during  that  barbaric  Turkish  rule,  of  the 
almost  republican  Memlook  Beys,  that  modern  Europe 
began  to  move,  modern  science  to  grow,  modern  travel 
to  be  undertaken;  and  Professor  Greaves's  visit  to  the 
Great  Pyramid  in  t6j7  a.d.  was  an  example  which 
soon  had  imitators,  increasing  in  numbers  as  the 
centuries  passed  by. 

Again,  too,  we  find  the  natural  instinct  of  nations 
singles  out  ,the  Great  Pyramid  as  being  far  more  in- 
teresting than  any  other  monument  of  the  general 
Pyramid  kind ;  while  in  that  one  building  again, 
the  same  empty  stone  chest,  which  had  so  affronted 
the  Caliph  Al  Manioun,  still  offered  itself  there  in  the 
interior,  and  the  very  farthest  and  crowning  part  of  the 
interior  too,  as  the  chief  object  for  explanation.  Why 
was  it  in  such  a  place  of  honour  ?  Why  was  the  whole 
Pyramid  arranged  in  subservience  to  it?  Why  was  it, 
this  mere  coffer-box,  so  unpretending  and  plain  ?  Why 
was  it  empty,  hdless,  and  utterly  without  inscription, 
continually  demanded  modem  Europe  ? 

Gradually  the  notion  grew  that  it  might  be  a  sarco- 
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Ihagus ;  that  it  was  a  sarcophagus ;  and  that  it  had 
Ben  intended  for  "that  Pharaoh  who  (in  154Z  B.C.) 
rove  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt ;  and  who,  in  the  end, 
sving  his  carcass  in  the  Red  Sea,  never  had  the 
pportunity  of  being  deposited  in  his  own  tomb." 
But  this  idea  was  effectually  quashed,  for,  amongst 
:her  reasons,  this  cogent  one. — that  the  Great  Pyramid 
was  not  only  built,  but  had  been  sealed  up  too  in  all 
its  more  special  portions,  long  before  the  birth  even  of 
that  Pharaoh.    Nay,  before  the  birth  of  Isaac  and  Jacob 

»well;  which  disposes  likewise  of  the  attempt  to 
11  the  Great  Pyramid  "the  tomb  of  Joseph,"  whose 
artal  remains  being  carried  away  by  the  Israelites 
their  exodus,  left  the  vacancy  we  now  see  in  the 
ffer  or  stone  box. 
Then  wTote  some  literati  of  1650  A.D.,  "Here  was 
buried  King  Cheops,  or  Chemmis,  the  Royal,  and 
Fourth  Dj'nasty.  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid  accord- 
ing to  the  Greeks;  but  his  body  hath  been  removed 
Bice,"  Whereupon  Professor  Greaves  pointed  out 
lat  Diodorus  hath  left,  above  1,600  years  since,  a 
morable  passage  concerning  Chemmis  (Cheops),  the 
ijI  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  Cephren  (Shafre), 
the  equally  royal  founder  of  the  work  adjoining.  "  Al- 
though," saith  he, "  those  kings  intended  these  for  their 
sepulchres,  yet  it  happened  that  neither  of  them  were 
buried  there.  For  the  people  being  exasperated  against 
them  by  reason  of  the  toilsomeness  of  these  works,  and 
for  their  cruelty  and  oppression,  threatened  to  tear  in 
pieces  their  dead  bodies,  and  with  ignominy  to  throw 
them  out  of  their  sepulchres.  Whereupon  both  of 
them,  dying,  commanded  their  friends  to  bury  Ihcvi  in 
an  obscure  place." 

And  again,  both  Professor  Greaves  and  other  scholars 
^^lutarily  brought  up,  to  check  the  then  public  mania 
for  culling  the  coffer  Cheops'  cofiin,  the  very  clear 
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account  of  Herodotus,  that  King  Cheops  could  not 
possibly  have  been  buried  in  the  Great  Pyramid  build- 
ing above,  simply  because  he  was  buried  low  down,  in 
a  totally  different  place ;  viz. "  in  a  subterranean  region, 
on  an  island  there  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nile."  And  as  that  both  necessarily  and  hydraulically 
means  a  level  into  which  the  Nile  water  could  natu- 
rally flow,  it  must  have  been  at  a  depth  of  more  than 
fiftyfeet  beneath  the  very  bottom  of  even  the  unfinished 
subterranean  chamber,  the  deepest  work  found  yet 
underneath,  or  connected  in  any  way  with,  the  Great 
Pyramid.  Exactly  such  a  locality,  too,  both  sepulchral, 
and  with  precisely  the  required  hydraulic  conditions, 
has  since  then  been  discovered  about  i,ooo  feet  south- 
east of  the  Pyramid  building.     (See  Plate  XIX.) 

The  structure  there  found,  and  still  to  be  seen,  de- 
scended into,  and  measured,  though  much  defiled  by 
the  26th  and  later  Dynasties  of  ancient  Egypt  in  its 
decline, — is  a  colossally  large  and  deep  burial  pit,  on 
the  square  and  level  bottom  of  which  rests  an  antique, 
rude  sarcophagus  of  very  gigantic  proportions.  But 
deep  as  is  the  pit  containing  it,  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
grand  rectangular  trench  which  goes  down  deeper  still, 
cut  cleanly  in  solid  lime-stone  rock  the  whole  of  the  way 
down  ;  and  to  such  a  depth  does  it  reach  at  last  as  to 
descend  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  waters  of  the 
Nile  at  inundation  time.  Then,  as  the  waters  of  that 
river  necessarily  percolate  the  hygroscopic  rock  of  the 
hill  up  to  their  own  level,  the  lower  depths  of  the  trench 
are  filled  with  Nile  water,  and  the  grand  old  sarcoph^us 
of  the  interior  pit  does  then  rest  in  a  manner  "on  an 
island  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,"  exactly  as 
Herodotus  described; — and  it  is  the  only  known  tomb 
on  the  Jeezeh  hill  which  is  gifted  with  that  peculiarity 
or  privilege. 
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The  Tombic  Theory. 

I  So  in  later  years  than  Greaves',  all  the  single  sarco- 
;  propositions  for  the  benefit  of   that  most  re- 
lakable  stone  chest  in  the  red-granite  chamber  of  the 
reat  Pyramid  having  failed,  their  remains  have  been 
terged  into  a  sort  of  general  sarcophagus  theory,  that 
e  one  must  have  been  buried  in  it.     And  this  notion 
Bids  much  favour  with  the  Egyptologists,  as  a  school ; 
■fiough  facts   are  numerously   against   them,    even  to 
their  own  knowledge.    They  allow,  for  instance,  that  in 
no  other  Pyramid  is  the  sarcophagus — as  they  boldly  call 
the  empty  stone  chest,  or  granite  box,  of  other  authors 
— contained  high  up  in  the  body  of  the  Pyramid,  far 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground   outside ;  that  in  no 
other  case*  is  it  perfectly  devoid  of  adornment  or  in- 
scription ;  that  in  no  other  case,  not  even  in  the  excep- 
tion just  alluded  to  in  the  note  on  the  Second  Pyramid, 
hsL&  the  lid  so  strangely  vanished  ;  in  no  other  case  are 
e  neighbouring  walls  and  passages  so  devoid  of  hier- 
|tic  and  every  other  profane  mythological  emblem  ;  in 
let,  they  confess  that  the  red  granite  coffer,  with  all 
iat  part  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  chambers  and  ascend- 
»  passages  where  it  is  found,  is  entirely  unique,  was 
pknown  before  Caliph  Al  Mamoun's  day,  and  ia  strictly 
sculiar  to  the  Great  Pyramid. 
[  Observe  also  with  the  alleged  "  sarcophagus,"  in  the 
Kind's  Chamber  (for  so  is   that  apartment  now  most 
inerally  termed),  that  there  was  no  ancient  attempt  to 
llild  the  vessel  up  and  about  in  solid  masonry,  in  the 
Bost  usual  and  truly  effective  manner  for  securing  a 
dead  body  inviolate.    On  the  contrary,  there  were  mag- 
nificently built  white-stone  passages  of  a  most  lasting 
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description,  ready  to  lead  a  stranger  right  up  to  such 
far  interior  sarcophagus  from  the  very  entrance  itself; 
while,  more  notably  still,  the  shapely  King's  Chamber 
was  intended  to  he  vcnlilnlcd  in  the  most  admirable 
I  manner  by  the  "air  channels"  discovered  by  Colonel 
Howard-Vyse,  in  1S37  a.d.  ;  evidently  (as  the  actual 
fact  almost  enables  us  to  say  with  security)  in  order 
that  men  might  come  there  in  the  latter  day,  and  look 
on,  and  deal  with,  that  open  granite  chest,  and  live  and 
not  die. 

The  Exclusively  Tombic  Theory  receives  a  Shake, 

Meanwhile,  some  few  good  men  and  true  in  scientific 
researches — witness  M.  Jomard  in  the  celebrated  "  De- 
scription de  I'Egypte,"  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  in 
his  own  most  desen'edly  popular  works — had  begun  to 
express  occasional  doubts  as  to  whether  any  dead  body 
either  of  a  king  or  of  any  other  mortal  man  ever  was 
deposited  in  the  open  vessel  of  the  King's  Chamber. 

The  actual  words  of  that  most  philosophic  of  all  the 
Egyptologists.  Sir  G,  Wilkinson  (several  years  before 
Colonel  Howard-Vyse's  unknowing  discovery  of  the 
grand  outside  hydraulic  tomb;  which  though  he  called 
it  after  a  mere  modern  Consul,  "  Campbell's  tomb,"  may 
now  he  more  appropriately  called  by  the  name  of  him 
who  was  first  connected  with  it,  viz.  King  Cheopsl,  Sir 
Gardner's  gentle  words,  we  repeat, are:  "'  The  authority 
of  Arab  writers"  (alluding  to  those  who  had  described 
something  like  the  dead  body  of  a  knight  with  a  long 
sword  and  coat  of  mail  being  found  in  the  coffer)  "  is  not 
always  to  be  relied  on  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  body  of  the  king  was  really  deposited  in  the  ^rco- 
phagus"  (coffer)  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Something  of  i  metrological  kind,  again,  was  sug- 
gested by  M.  Jomard,  to  be  signified  by  that  hollow 
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and  had  also  been  speculated  on  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  more  than  a  century  earlier,  but  not  foHowed 
While  fmally.  Dr.  Lepsius,  as  not  only  an  Egypt- 
ilogist  of  the  perverse  Pharaonic  order,  but  one  whom 
"rliddon  states,  with  similar  rationalistic  pride,  "has 
!en  justly  termed,  by  the  great  Letronne,  the  hope  of 
'■gyplian  study,"  showed  the  usual  Egyptological  want 
of  power  for  appreciating  any  higher  or  purer  views,  by 
temporarily  planting  a  young  palm-tree  in  the  hollow 
of  the  ancient  coffer.  It  was  to  act,  he  explained  m 
his  subsequent  book,  as  a  German  Christ  mas- tree,  when 
decorated  with  some  baubles  which  he  had  bought  in 
Cairo,  as  presents  for  himself  and  his  Prussian  friends; 
all  of  them  copying  ordinary  hieroglyphics  and  pictures 
of  social  life  from  trifling  neighbouring  tombs. 


John  Taylor's  Theory. 


|,..„..,-,„...,-....,..,.. 

^Htlately,  what  is  actually  going  on,  and  chiefly  applauded 
^ntill,  among  the  Egyptologists  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
^Tcomes  out  the  late  John  Taylor  with  the  result  of  his 
long  and  respectful  researches ;  and  suggests  more  or 
less  that,  "The  coffer  in  the  King's  Chamber  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  was  intended  to  be  a  standard  measure 
f  capacity  and  weight ;  primarily  in  a  special,  exclusive, 
r  selective  manner,  but  ultimately  for  all  nations;  and 
nations,   he   considered,   did   thence   originally 
::  Iheir  weights  and  measures;  so  that  those  of 
jiem  who  still   preserve,  to   some  degree,  with   their 
language  and  historj-,  their  hereditary,  aboriginal  weights 
<ad  measures,  may  yet  trace  their  prehistoric  connec- 
tion  substantially   with  that  one   primeval,  standard, 
Bictrological  centre  for  all  the  future  world,  the  Great 
^ramid." 
Take,  for  instance,  our  own  case.     When  the  British 
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farmer  measures  ihe  wheat  which  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence has  afforded  him  as  the  increase  of  his  land,  in 
what  terms  does  he  measure  it  ?     In  quarters. 

Quarters !     Quarters  of  what  ? 

The  existing  British  farmer  does  not  know ;  for  there 
is  no  capacity  measure  now  on  the  Statute-book  above 
the  quarter;  but,  from  old  custom,  he  calls  his  largest 
corn  measure  a  quarter. 

Whereupon  John  Taylor  adds  in  effect :  "  The  quarter 
corn  measures  of  the  British  farmer  are  fourth  parts  or 
qtiartcrs  of  the  contents  of  the  coffer  in  the  King's  Cham- 
ber of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  and  the  true  value,  in  size* 
of  its  particular  corn  measure,  has  not  sensibly  deterio- 
rated during  all  the  varied  revolutions  of  mankind  in  the 
last  4,040  years  !  " 

Practical  Examination  of  John  Taylor's  Coffer  Theory. 

The  above  is  a  statement  not  to  be  implicitly  accepted 
without  a  very  full  examination  ;  and  something  in  that 
way  can  fortunately  be  instituted  very  easily  ;  as  thus — 

Thefirst  part  ofthe  problem  is  merely  to  determine  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  vessel  known  successively,  from 
Caliph  Al  Mamoun's  day  to  our  own,  as  the  "'  sarco- 
phagus," "the  empty  box,"  "the  lidless  stone  chest," 
or  more  philosophically  and  safely,  so  as  not  to  entangle- 
ourselves  with  any  theorj',  "  the  coffer,"  in  the  King's 
Chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

From  Colonel  Howard-Vyse's  important  work  are 
drawn  forth  and  arranged,  in  the  following  table,  all 
the  chief  mensurations  taken  between  1550  a.d.  and 
1840  A.D.,  some  of  the  principal  authors  being  con- 
sulted in  their  original  writings.  Their  measures,  gene- 
rally given  in  feet,  or  feet  and  inches,*  or  metres,  are  all 

•  The  fe«of  all  authors,  when  nol  olhcrwise  particularised,  have  beea 
here  asBumed  as  Englisli  Teet,  and  in  some  cases  may  require  a  correction 
on  thai  account,  but  not  to  any  extent  EufEcient  to  explain  the  chief 
anomBlies  observetl. 
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here  set  down  in  British  inches,  to  give  a  clearer  view 
of  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  this  particular  matter. 
And  now,  our  only  bounds  to  exactness  will  be,  the 
capabihty  of  these  educated  men  of  Europe  to  apply 
accurate  instrumentation  to  a  regularly  formed  and  ex- 
quisitely prepared  specimen  of  ancient  mechanical  art. 


Modern  Measure  a  o 


r  Pyramid  Coffer  u 


>.  1864. 
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^■ 
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H- 
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jC 
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3f 
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?■■?' 

.B03 
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'  !W 
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iNjI 
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_____ 



Reflections  on  ike  Numbers  as  given  above. 

Look  at  them,  then.  Surely  the  Ust  is  not  a  Uttle 
appalling.  An  ordinary-  carpenter  amongst  us  uses 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  quite  fluently,  and  sometimes 
undertakes  to  make  a  special  piece  of  cabinet  work 
"fit  to  half  a  sixteenth":  but  our  learned  travellers 
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commit  errors  of  many  whole  inches;  and  this  when 
they  are  voluntarily,  and  of  their  own  prompting  only, 
measuring  the  one  and  only  internal  object  which  they 
found  to  measure,  or  ihoXight  should  be  described  by 
measure,  in  the  whole  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

My  own  part  here  must  be  very  gently  performed; 
for  I  have  my  measures  to  produce  by-and-hy,  none  of 
them  perfectly  exact;  and  yet  even  I  feel  compelled  to 
say,  that  out  of  the  twenty-five  quoted  authors  no  less 
than  twenty-two  must  be  discharged  summarily  as  quite 
incompetent,  whatever  their  mental  attainments  other- 
wise, to  talk  before  the  world  about  either  size  or  pro- 
portion in  any  important  practical  matter. 

Professor  Greaves  in  1638,  the  French  Academicians 
in  1799,  and  Colonel  Howard- Vyse  in  1S37,  are  there- 
fore the  only  three  names  that  deser\^e  to  iive  as  coffer 
measurers,  in  the  course  of  250  years  of  legions  of  edu- 
cated European  visitors.  Of  these  three  parties  thus 
provisionally  accepted,  the  foremost  position  might  ha\'e 
been  expected  for  the  Academicians  of  Paris.  Pro- 
fessor Greaves  lived  before  the  day  of  European  science 
proper.  While  Colonel  Howard-Vyse  did  not  lay  him- 
self out  for  very  refined  measurements ;  but  rather  went 
through  what  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  undertake  in 
that  direction,  in  the  same  fearless,  thorough-going, 
artless  but  most  honest  manner  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  accustomed  to  review  a  picture  exhibi- 
tion in  London;  beginning  with  No.  1  in  the  catalogue, 
and  going  through  with  the  whole  of  them  conscien- 
tiously to  the  very  last  number  on  the  list. 

The  Colonel's  measures,  therefore,  are  respectable 
and  solidly  trustworthy  with  regard  to  large  quantities, 
but  not  much  more. 

With  the  French  Academicians  it  is  quite  another 
thing;  they  were  the  men,  and  the  successors  of  the 
men,  who  had  been  for  generations  measuring  arcs  of 
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le  meiidian,  and  exhausting  all  the  refinements  of 
microscopic  bisections  and  levers  of  contact  in  deter- 
mining the  precise  length  of  standard  scales.  Their 
measures,  therefore,  ought  to  be  true  to  the  thousandth, 
and  even  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch:  and  per- 
haps they  are  so,  in  giving  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
coffer;  but,  alas  !  in  their  statements  of  the  depth  inside 
and  the  height  outside,  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
incomprehensible  mistake  committed,  amounting  to 
nearly  three  whole  inches. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  after  having  failed  to 
Obtain  any  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  Perpetual 
!cretary  of  the  Academy  in  Paris,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  discharge  the  French  Academy,  also,  from  the 
list  of  fully  trustworthy  competitors  for  usefulness  and 
fame  in  Pyramid-coffer  metrology.  Only  two  names, 
therefore,  are  left— Howard -Vyse,  who  has  been  already 
characterized,  and  Greaves,  in  whom  we  have  most  for- 
tunately a  host  indeed. 


OJ  Professor  Greaves,  the  Eastern-! ravelling  Oxford 
Astronomer  in  1637. 

'  Living  as  he  did  before  the  full  birth  of  European 
BJence.but  on  the  edge  of  an  horizon  which  is  eventful 
1  scientilic  history;  \vith  an  unusual  knowledge  too  of 

Oriental  languages,  and  a  taste  for  travelling  in  the  then 
Mrbulcnt  regions  of  the  East,  Professor  Greaves  belongs 

pjmost  to  the  heroic  time.  Immediately  behind  him  were, 
f  not  the  dark  ages,  the  scholastic  periods  of  profitless 
ttrbal  disquisitions ;  and  in  front,  to  be  revealed  after 

■IS  death,  were  the  germs  of  the  mechanical  and 
Jiysical  natural  philosophy  which  have  since  then 
langcd  the  face  of  the  world.     There  is  no  better  a 

life-point  that  can  be  taken  than  Greaves's,  whereby  to 

judge  what  Europe  has  gained  by  the  exercise  of  civil 
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and  religious  liberty,  coupled  with  the  study  of  nature 
direct,  through  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  unrestricted 
opportunity.  When  as  much  more  time  has  passed 
over  the  world  as  now  separates  us  from  Greaves's  age, 
then,  if  not  rather  much  sooner  than  then — say  all  the 
safest  interpreters  of  the  sacred  prophecies — a  further 
Divine,  and  hitherto  unexampled,  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  dispensation  will  have  cora- 
menced. 

Now  almost  every  other  visitor  to  the  Great  Pyramid, 
both  before  and  since  Greaves,  paid  vastly  more  atten- 
tion  to  the  exterior,  than  the  interior,  of  the  coffer; 
but  Professor  Greaves,  fortunately  for  our  present  in- 
quiry, attended  chiefly  to  its  interior,  and  wrote  thereon 
most  particularly,  thus : — "  It  is  in  length  on  the  west 
side,  sLk  feet,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  parts  of 
the  English  foot,  divided  into  a  thousand  parts"  (that 
is,  6  feet,  and4S8  of  i.ooo  parts  of  a  foot) ;  "in  breadth 
at  the  north  end,  two  feet,  and  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  parts  of  the  foot  divided  into  a  thousand 
parts"  (that  is,  2  feet,  and  218  of  1,000  parts  of  the 
English  foot),  "  The  depth  is  3  feet  and  860  of  1,000 
parts  of  the  Enghsh  foot." 

And  he  defends  his  rather  round-about  method  of 
statement  in  this  instance  by  adding,  so  character- 
istically for  his  pre-Newtonian  day  in  science  :  "  In  the 
reiteration  of  these  numbers,  if  any  shall  be  offended 
either  with  the  novelty  or  tediousnessof  expressing  them 
so  often,  I  may  justify  myself  by  the  example  of  Ulug 
Beg,  nephew  of  Timurlane  the  Great  (for  so  is  bis  name, 
and  not  Tamerlane),  and  Emperor  of  the  Moguls,  or 
Tatars  (whom  we  term  amiss  Tartars).  For  I  find  in 
his-astronomical  tables  (the  most  accurate  of  any  in  the 
East),  made  about  two  hundred  years  since,  the  same 
course  observed  by  him  when  he  writes  of  the  Grecian, 
Arabian,  and  Persian  cpochas,  as  also  those  of  Cataia. 
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Fttnd  Turkistan.     He  expresseth  the  numbers  at  large, 
as   I    have   done ;    then    in   figures,   such    as   we   call 

Arabian,  ,  which   manner  I  judge  worthy  of 

imitation,  in  all  such  numbers  as  are  radical,  and  of 
K«iore  than  ordinary  use."  ^ 

I' 

1."' 

■pen 


Greaves's  and  Vysc's  Coffer  Capacity  Ddcrvsinations. 

Hence  we  have  for  the  cubical  contents  of  the  coffer  in 
tven  English  inches,  deduced  from  Greaves's  original 
'  1  measures,  in  1838 — 


-7-836  X  i6'6i6  X  34'32'>  =  7'.'  '8- 
And  by  Howard-Vyse's  measures,  just  as  taken  in  1S37— 


780  XI6-5X  34*5  =  7'.3"- 

Several  small  corrections  may  possibly  be  applicable 

to  these  mere  numbers  as  simply  read  off;  but  for  the 

present  we  may  provisionally  accept  for  a  first  approxi- 

~  lalion  the  simple  mean  of  the  above  statements,  or 

1,214  cubic  inches,  as  the  apparent  capacity  contents 

f  the  coffer  of  the  King's  Chamber. 

Wherefore  now,  what  proportion  does  that  number 
■ear  to  the  capacity  of  four  modem  English  corn  quar- 
,  in  terms  of  which  British  wheat  is  measured  and 
nld  at  this  very  hour  ? 
Referring  to  the  almanac  for  the  Act  of  Parliament 
1  the  subject,  we  find  that  one  gallon  is  declared  to  be 
"equal  to  277-374  cubic  inches;  which  quantity  being 
multiplied  for  bushels,  quarters,  and  four  quarters, 
yields  7o.g82'i44  English  cubic  inches.  Whence  the 
degree  of  agreement  between  a  quarter  modem  British, 
and  a  fourth  part  of  the  ancient  coffer,  or  granite  box, 
and   possible   type  of  a  both   primeval  and   prophetic 

[■measure  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  is  at  this  present 
as  17,746:17,804. 
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Qualities  of  the  Coffer's  ""Quarter"  Measure. 

A  sufficiently  fair  amount  of  agreement  is  this,  be- 
tween t^e  things  compared  {viz.  the  Pyramid  coffer  on 
one  side  divided  into  four  from  the  first  decently  good 
measures  of  any  modern  savants ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
old  Anglo-Saxon  corn-measure,  after  being  too  often 
"  adjusted  "  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  since  those  halcyon 
days  of  rest  when  Edgar  "  the  peaceable  "  reigned  over 
England  at  Winchester,  958 — 975  a.d.).- — sufficiently 
near,  I  repeat,  to  allow  friends  of  worthy  old  John 
Taylor  to  say  that  so  far  the  Great  Pyramid,  with  its 
coffer  of  four  British  corn-quarter  capacity,  if  originally 
intended  for  it,  is  still  capable  of  fulfilling  the  purpose  of 
one  of  the  Greek  interpretations  of  its  now  world-famous 
name,  in  meting  out.  -rvput,  corn- 
To  nations  in  a  primitive  condition,  the  first  applica- 
tion of  capacity  measures  would,  with  little  doubt,  be  in 
the  exchange  of  corn ;  and  through  whatever  subsequent 
stage  of  power,  luxury,  or  refinement  they  may  pass, 
the  measuring  of  the  staff  of  life  will  probably  still  keep 
up  a  permanent  importance  over  every  other  object  of 
measuring  or  weighing,  even  thougii  it  be  of  drugs,  or 
silver,  or  gold, — in  perfect  accordance  so  far  with  our 
Lord's  Prayer,  where  the  only  material  supplication  is, 
"  Give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread." 

Yet  is  it  to  be  also  remarked,  that  if  any  given  means 
for  measuring  corn  were  devised  by  a  very  superior 
intelligence,  they  should  eventually  be  found  applicable 
also,  so  far  as  principles  of,  and  capacity  for,  accuracy 
go,  to  many  of  the  more  precise  purposes  to  which  the 
after  progress  of  mankind  may  introduce  them. 

Thus,  the  moon,  with  its  frequently  recurring  varia- 
tions and  phases,  serves  man  in  the  savage,  and  did 
serve  him  in  the  primitive  and  patriarchal,  state,  as  a 


"coarse  method  of  chronicling  time  month  by  month. 
In  a  more  developed  and  civilized  condition,  some  of 
the  larger  cycles  of  lunations  enable  him  to  speak  ex- 
actly of  many  years  at  a  time,  and  approximate  to  some 
eclipses.     In  a   still   further   advanced   condition,  the 
moon's   subsidiary  features   of  movement   enable   the 
educated  mariner  in  the  midst  of  the  broad  surface  of 
ocean,  assisted  by  data  from  the  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician on   shore,   to  measure  his  precise  longitude. 
Next,  amongst  the  ablest  minds  of  the  present  day,  the 
theory  of  those  movements  and  the  computation  of  their 
nature,  form  an  arena  where  every  chief  mathematician 
of  his  country  may  measure  off  his  own    intellectual 
height  at  the  base  of  an   infinite  cliff  which  he  may 
never  hope  to  stand  on  the  summit  of.     And  finally, 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  inspired  predictions 
of  both  Daniel  and  St.  John,  as  well  as  the  Scriptural 
history  of  men    in  the   past,  are  found  to  have   been 
.         arranged   by   the   Creator,  from   the  beginning  of  all 
^B  things,   to   be,    in    some    almost   inscrutable   manner, 
^^B  coincident    with   certain   combinations  of  Lunar  with 
^^V  Solar-Lunar  cycles,  of  still  more  lengthened  period.* 
In  exact   proportion,  therefore,  as  man  has  become 
able  to  profit  by  God's  moon,  which  he,  man,  originally 
believed  was  merely  intended  to  slightly  moderate  for 

Phim  the  darkness  of  night,  so  has  the  divinely  appointed 
luminary  been  found  capable  of  more  and  more  applica- 
tions; and  whenever  any  difficulty  has  occurred,  it  has 
ne%-er  been  any  want  of  perfect  accuracy  in  the  lunar 
machinery  itself,  but  merely  in  the  power  of  man  to 
interpret  the  working  of  it.  And  when  at  last,  as  in 
the  present  day,  his  powers  in  that  line  have  become 
considerable,  he  then  begins  to  find  symptoms  in  the 
Book  of  Inspiration,  that  there  was  an  Intelligence 

^^L    *  Seethe  Rev.  Qtaltan  Guincse'e  fecenlworkon  "The  Approaching 
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there,  which  knew  it  long  ago ;  and  that  man  cannot 
break  out  of  the  limits  appointed  him  by  God,  either 
is  time  or  space  or  hannony  of  surroundings. 

Is  there,  then,  anything  approaching  to  the  same 
suggestive  principle  connected  with  the  cofTer  "  corn- 
measure"  of  the  Great  Pyramid? 

That  may  probably  come  out  as  we  proceed  with  our 
grand  research  ;  but  wherein  we  may  first  have  to  de- 
scend to  some  of  the  minutest  of  details,  if  we  are  to 
arrive  at  satisfactory  certainty  at  last. 


:  VIII.]      THE  CONTAINED  VESSEL. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    CONTAINED    VESSEL: 

lis  Subslancc,  Size,  and  Shape, 
Granite  the  True  Material  of  the  Coffer. 

A  REFERENCE  to  the  third  column  of  the  Coffer 
table  on  page  135  of  the  last  chapter  will  show 
that  travellers  have  assigned  the  coffer  to  almost  every 
mineral,  from  black  marble  to  red  granite,  and  porphyry 
of  a  colour  which  no  one  has  ventured  to  name.  Yet 
John  Taylor  concluded  for  porphyry,  and  called  the 
vessel  "  the  Porphyry  Coffer,"  as  I  did  also  for  a  time, 
i.e.  in  my  first  book  before  going  to  Egypt ;  doubting 
then,  if  anything  so  well  known  and  distinctly  marked 
as  red  granite  would  ever  have  been  called  black  marble ; 
and  having  been  further  at  that  period  so  distinctly 
assured  about  the  cofftr,  by  a  railway  engineer  who  had 
been  much  in  Egypt,  that  "  it  is  undoubtedly  porphyry  " ; 
an  assertion  which  he  backed  up  by  describing  some  of 
the  differences  in  character  between  the  material  of  the 
coffer,  as  witnessed  by  himself,  and  the  indubitable  red 
granite  walls  of  the  containing  chamber. 

This  wall  granite  the  engineer  traced  to  the  quarries 
tif  Sycne,  550  miles  up  tiie  river  from  the  Pyramid  ;  for 
nearer  than  that,  there  is  no  granite  rock  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  or  within  many  days'  journey  from  them  on 
either  udc :  but  there,  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  above 
Syeoe,  it  abounds ;  and  Syene  was  in  fact  a  storehouse 
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of  granite  (of  the  syenitic  variety,  but  still  eminently  to 
be  called  granite  rather  than  by  any  other  mineral 
name  equally  understood  by  the  public  at  large)  for  the 
supply  of  every  dynasty  that  sat  on  the  throne  of  Egj'pt 
subsequently  to  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Porphyry  may  not  improbably  be  also  found  at  Syene, 
amongst  the  veins  and  extravasations  of  granite  and 
basalt  which  there  abound:  but  the  most  celebrated 
Egyptian  quarries  of  porphyry,  both  red  and  green, 
were  much  nearer  the  Red  Sea  than  the  Nile,  or  at  and 
about  the  Gebe!  Dokkan  and  Mount  Porphorj-tes ; 
therefore  in  much  closer  geographical  proximity  to, 
and,  perhaps,  geological  connection  with,  the  granite 
mountains  of  Sinai,  than  the  plutonic  beds  of  Philse 
and  Syene. 

Nevertheless,  I  having  at  last  visited  Egj'pt  in  1864-5, 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book, 
spent  almost  whole  days  and  weeks  in  this  King's 
Chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  until  all  sense  of 
novelty  and  needless  mystery  in  small  things  had  worn 
away;  and  then  decided,  without  the  smallest  hesita- 
tion, for  the  material  of  the  coffer  being  syenitic  granite ; 
exceedingly  like,  but  perhaps  a  little  harder  as  well  as 
darker  than,  the  constructive  blocks  of  the  walls  of  the 
King's  Chamber  containing  it. 


Gmniic  in  the  Dark,  and  Semi-dark,  Ages  now  gone  by. 

In  either  case,  and  in  every  possible  or  even  imagin- 
able instance,  such  hard  granite  is  wonderfully  distinct, 
naturally,  from  the  soft  lime-stone  (sometimes,  but  with 
less  error,  called  marble)  of  the  rest  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid's structure;  and  it  is  not  a  little  important,  in  all 
Pyramid  research  there,  to  be  able  in  that  monument 
to  detect  for  certain  whenever  the  primeval  architect 
abandoned  the  use  of  the  lime-stone  he  had  at  hand, 
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adopted  the  granite  procured  with  utmost  toil  and 
expense  from  a  distance ;  whether  it  came  from  Syene, 
as  modern  Egyptologists  usually  determine,  or  from 
Sinai,  as  Professor  Greaves  would  rather  infer. 

Recent  travellers  have  indeed  abundantly  perceived 
the  cartouches  or  ovals  of  both  King  Cheops  and  King 
Chephren,  or  of  Shofo  and  Nou-Shofo,  of  the  Jeezeh 
Pyramids,  on  certain  quarried  rocks  in  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  near  Wadee  Maghara  ;  but  the  "  works  " 
with  which  these  inscriptions  were  connected  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have   been   iron   and   copper  mines 

d  emerald. pjts;  while  the  tolloft-ing  original  note  by 

'rofessor  Greaves,  evidently  written  long  before  the  day 

mineraIog>',  may  be  useful  for  a  different  purpose. 

passage  runs  as  follows: — "I  conceive  it"  (the 

laterial  of  llie  coffer)  "  to  he  of  that  sort  of  porphyry 
which  Pliny  calls  leucostictos,  and  describes  thus : — 
'  Rubct  porphyrites  in  eadem  Mgypto,  ex  eo  candidis 
intervenientibus  punctis  leucostictos  appellatur.  Quan- 
tislibet  molibus  credendis  sufficiunt  lapidicince.'  Of  this 
kind  of  marble  there  were,  and  still  are,  an  infinite  quan- 
tity of  columns  in  Egypt.  But  Venetian,  a  man  very 
curious,  who  accompanied  me  thither,  imagined  that 
this  sort  of  marble  came  from  Mount  Sinai,  where  he 
had  lived  amongst  the  rocks,  which  he  affirmed  to  be 
speckled  with  party  colours  of  black  and  white  and  red, 
like  this;  and  to  confirm  his  assertion,  he  alleged  that 
be  had  seen  a  great  column  left  imperfect  amongst  the 
cliffs  almost  as  big  as  that  huge  and  admirable  pillar 
standing  to  the  south  of  Alexandria,  Which  opinion  of 
his  doth  well  correspond  with  the  tradition  of  Aristides, 
who  reports  that  in  Arabia  there  is  a  quarry  of  excellent 
por^ihyry." 

Sad  confusion  here  between  granite  and  porphyrj' 
in  the  seventeenth  century:  while  in  the  "uuheroic 
eighteenth  century  "  Anglo-Saxon  ignorance  of  granite 
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culminated.  No  fresh  granite  was  then  being  worked 
anywhere  direct  from  nature,  and  the  monuments  of 
antiquity  composed  of  it  were  first  suspected,  and  then 
alleged,  to  be  factitious ;  as  thus  stated  by  a  Mediter- 
ranean traveller  in  1702  : — "  The  column  of  Pompey  at 
Alexandria.  Some  think  it  of  a  kind  of  marbU,  but 
others  incline  rather  to  believe  that  'twas  built  of  itulied 
(dissolved  ?}  stone  cast  in  moulds  upon  the  place.  The 
latter  opinion  seems  most  probable,  for  there  is  not  the 
least  piece  of  that  stone  to  be  found  (naturally)  in  any  pott 
of  the  world,  and  the  pillar  is  so  prodigiously  big  and 
high  that  it  could  hartly  be  erected  without  a  miracle. 
I  know  'tis  alleged  by  those  who  believe  the  slorj-  of 
the  Rhodian  colossus,  thai  the  ancients  had  the  advan- 
tage of  admirable  machines  to  raise  such  bulky  pieces; 
but  I  should  reckon  myself  extremely  obliged  to  those 
gentlemen  if  they  would  show  me  any  probable  reason 
why  among  so  great  a  variety  of  Egyptian  monuments 
of  antiquity,  there  is  not  one  of  marble;  and  by  what 
unaccountable  accident  the  stone  called  granite,  which 
was  then  so  common,  is  now  gromi  so  scarce  that  the 
most  curious  inquiries  into  the  works  of  nature  cannot 
find  the  least  fragment  of  it,  that  was  not  employed  in 
ancient  structures. 

"  And  even  though  I  should  suppose,  with  my  adver- 
saries, that  the  quarries  out  of  which  this  stone  was 
dug  were  by  degrees  so  entirely  exhausjed  that  there 
is  not  the  least  footstep  of  'em  left,  and  that  Nature 
herself  has  lost  so  much  of  ancient  vigour  and  fecundity 
that  she  is  not  able  to  produce  new  ones,  I  may  still  be 
allowed  to  ask  why  granite  was  only  used  in  obelisks  or 
columns  of  a  prodigious  bigness  ;  for  if  it  were  really  a 
sort  of  (natural)  stone  or  marble,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  might  not  find  small  pieces  of  it,  as  well  as  of 
porphyry  and  other  precious  kinds  of  marble, 

"  These  reflections,  in  my  opinion,  may  serre  to  con- 
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finn  the  hypothesis  of  those  who  believe  that  all  these 
admirable  monuments  were  actually  cast  in  a  mould; 
and  if  they  would  take  the  pains  to  view  this  column 
attentively,  they  would  soon  be  convince  by  the  testi- 
mony of  their  own  eyes  that  'tis  only  a  kind  of  cement 
composed  of  sand  and  calcined  stone,  not  unlike  to 
mortar  or  lime,  which  grows  hard  by  degrees." 

Another  century  of  modem  civilisation  rolled  on,  and 
then  we  find  the  celebrated  traveller  Dr.  Clarke  has 
burst  his  way  to  light ;  for  he  is  then  quite  convinced 

l^that  granite  is  a  natural  substance,  and  that  hand 
tpecimens  of  it  may  be  found  by  those  who  will  search 

pirom  country  to  country  through  the  world.  But  yet 
was  granite  then  so  seldom  met  with  or  recognised, 
that  he  has  all  this  further  trouble  in  explaining  to 
London  society,  of  seventy  years  ago,  what  common  rock 

I  material  it  is  that  he  is  talking  about : — "  By  Greaves's 
Thebaick  marble  is  to  be  understood  that  most  beauti- 
ful variety  of  granite  called  by  Italian  lapidaries  grattUo 
tvsio  (see  '  Forbes's  Travels,'  p.  326 ;  London,  1776), 
which  is  composed  essentially  of /i-'/iJs^ar,  ol  quartz,  and 
bf  tnka.  It  is  often  called  Oriental  granite,  and  some- 
dmes  Egvptiun  granite;  but  it  differs  in  no  respect 
from  European  granite,  except  that  feldspar  enters  more 
largely  as  a  constituent  into  the  mass  than  is  usual 
with  the  granite  of  Europe,  The  author  has  seen  granite 
of  the  same  kind,  and  of  equal  beauty,  in  fragments, 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Hebrides,  particularly  at  Icolm- 
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^  Sixty  more  years  of  modem  civilization  passed  away. 
Ifacdonald  at  Aberdeen  had  by  that  time  taught  his 
Mlintrj'men  how  to  work  in  polished  granite,  both  red 
and  grey,  far  and  wide  over  Scotland.  From  tombstones 
to  brooches,  and  from  banks  and  insurance  offices  to 

I  kettle-holders  and  earrings,  cut  granite  (poured  forth 
■ioce  then  without  any  stint  both  by  the  cold,  pale 
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Queen  of  the  North  and  her  blushing  sister  of  Peter- 
head) is  now  used  on  every  side  ;  until  all  society,  and 
the  children  too,  talk  as  glibly  in  these  our  days  about 
the  once  awully  mysterious  tri-speckled  stone,  "as 
maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs."  And  yet  the 
thing,  in  Nature,  is  not  plain  to  alt  our  educated 
gentlemen  even  yet. 

When,  for  instance,  my  Wife  and  I  were  living 
through  several  months  in  a  tomb  of  the  eastern  cliff 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  Hill  in  1865,  a  Cambridge  man, 
with  a  most  respectable  name  in  science,  and  a  sage- 
looking,  experienced  head  of  iron-grey  hair,  called  upon 
us  and  remarked  (to  the  lady  too,  who  knows  a  great 
deal  more  about  minerals  than  I  do),  "What  a  fine 
granile  cavern  you  are  living  in!"  Granite,  indeed! 
poor  man  !  when  the  petrified  nummuhtes  were  staring 
at  him  all  the  time  out  of  the  nought  but  lime-stone  on 
every  side !  And  other  travellers  within  the  last  few 
years  have  confidently  talked  of  having  seen  granite  in 
the  entrance-passage  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  granite  in 
the  subterranean  chamber,  granite  forming  the  casing- 
stone  heaps  outside,  granite,  in  fact,  anywhere  and 
everywhere;  and  basalt  dykes  in  the  Pyramid  hill  too, 
though  in  a  country  of  pure  nummulitic  lime-stone. 

They,  however,  being  free  and  independent  writers, 
cannot  be  easily  interfered  with;  but  will  my  readers 
at  least  excuse  me  for  insisting  upon  it,  that  for  any 
would-be  pyramidist  scholar  it  is  a  most  awful  mistake 
to  say  granite  when  he  means  lime-stone,  or  vice  vcrsA; 
and  to  see  lime-stone,  where  the  primeval  architect 
went  to  infinite  pains  to  place  granite.  To  talk  thus 
interchangeably  of  the  two  is,  indeed,  over  and  above 
saying  the  thing  that  is  not  in  mineralogy,  over  and 
above  taking  hard  for  soft,  and  soft  for  hard;  Nep- 
tunian for  Plutonian  ;  repletion  with  traces  of  organic 
existence  for  nought  but  ciystals  that  never  had  a 
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reath  of  life  in  them, — it  is  also  on  the  part  of  such 
individual  a  depriving  himself  of  the  only  absolutely 
positive  feature  that  he  can,  or  should,  speak  to  in  all 
Pyramid  inquiry ;  as  thus : — 

Questions  of  amount  of  angle,  length  of  line,  and 
measure  of  weight  are  all,  even  in  the  best  modern 
science  researches,  questions  of  degree  of  approxima- 
tion only ;  or  of  limits  of  approach  to  a  something 
which  may  never  be  actually  touched,  or  finally  defined. 
But  if  white  nummulitic  lime-stone  cannot  be  distin- 
guished absolutely  from  red  granite,  or  if  one  of  those 
substances  is  said  to  glide  so  insensibly  into  the  other, 
that  no  man  can  say  with  confidence  where  one  begins 
and  the  other  ends — the  age  for  interpreting  the  long- 
secret  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid  has  not  yet  arrived. 

But  I  will  not  consent  to  any  such  state  of  mind 
afflicting  the  readers  of  this  present  edition  of  1S79 ; 
and  would  rather,  with  them,  as  one  amongst  friends 
and  often,  in  many  other  learned  subjects,  betters  than 
myself,  request  their  attention  (before  further  discussing 
the  coffer  in  the  King's  Chamber)  to  a  prevailing  feature 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Great  Pyramid  makes  its 
chief  mechanical  use  of  this  triple  rock,  of  strong 
colours  and  strange  traditions,  granite. 

There  is  granite  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  granite  * 
in  various  small  Pyramids;  yet  so  far  from  their  being 
therefore  alike,  it  is  on  that  very  account,  or  by  that 
very  means,  that  most  difference  may  be  detected  both 
in  their  designs  and  even  in  the  very  minds  of  their 
designers. 

Take  the  third  Pyramid  as  an  example ;  the  Egypto- 

gical  world  hailed  it  as  the  "Coloured  Pyramid"; 
otoured,  forsooth,  because  its  casing-stones  more  than 
Uf-way  up,  were  of  red  granite.  That  that  little  third 
/ramid  was  therefore  more  expensive  than  the  Great 
Ue,  all  its  friends  admit,  and  even  boast  of:  but  what 
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else  did  it  gain  thereby  ?  Lasting  power,  is  the  general 
idea;  because  granite  is  so  proverbially  hard.  But, 
alas !  granite,  besides  being  hard,  is  also  so  verj'  brittle 
on  account  chiefly  of  its  tri-crystalli^ation,  and  is  so 
largely  expansible  by  heat,*  that  under  the  influence  ol 
a  hot  sun  by  day  and  cold  sky  by  night,  it  loosens  and 
crushes  minutely  the  materials  of  its  own  surface  to 
little  pieces,  film  by  film,  and  age  after  age — until  now, 
after  3,000  years,  those  hard  granitic  casing-stones  of 
the  third  Pyramid  are  rounded  along  their  edges  into 
pudding  shapes,  which  can  hardly  indicate  the  angle 
they  were  originally  bevelled  to,  within  a  handful  of 
degrees.  Yet  the  softer,  and  fair,  white  iime-slone  which 
was  chosen  of  old  for  the  casing  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
(a  variety  it  is  of  lime-stone  found  in  the  Mokattara  hill 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile),  and  which  was  begun  to  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  before  the  third  Pyramid  or  its 
builders  were  born,  has,  joined  to  that  softness,  so 
much  tenacity,  smallness  of  heat  expansion,  and  strong 
tendency  to  varnish  itself  with  a  brownish  iron  oxide 
exudation,  that  it  has  in  some  instances  preserved  the 
original  angle  of  the  casing-stones  within  a  minute  of 

I  &  degree,  and  their  original  surface  within  the  hundredth 

I  of  an  inch. 

But  because  the  Great  Pyramid  architect  found  lime- 
stone to  answer  his  purpose  for  casing-stones,  did  he 
therefore  use  it  ever}i,vhere  ?  No,  certainly  not.  He 
knew  it  to  be  too  soft  to  keep  its  size  and  figure  in 
places  where  men  do  tend  to  congregate;  and  where 
strains  and  wear  and  tear  may  accumulate,  and  have  to 
be  strenuously  resisted.     In   and   towards  the  centre, 

'Having  prepared  in  1S73,  a  number  of  slabs  of  diFTercnc  niBterials, 
both  natural  and  artilidal,  and  then  examined  Iheir  [engthi  widl  a 
microecopic  beam-compaai  boUi  in  Eummcr  and  winter,  I  found  all  itie 
harder  stones,  agate,  chalcedony, green-stone,  flint,  porphyry,  and  marble 
loo,  afflicted  with  larger  heal  expansions  than  the  soft,  tine-grained  lime- 
Etones,  such  as  either  the  white  lime-stone  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  or  tbc 
black  !ime-s[one  of  Ireland. 


tobi 

E 

I       tou 


therefore,  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
where  strains  do  increase  and  the  treasure  was  supposed 
to  be  kept,  and  where  Caliph  Al  Mamoun  in  one  age,  and 
middle-class  passengers  from  Australian  steamers  in 
mother,  rush  trampling  in  to  see  what  they  can  get  by 
:e, — there,  whatever  other  purposes  we  may  presently 
)ver  he  also  had,  the  Great  Pyramid  architect  began 
to  use  granite  in  place  of  lime-stone.  And  in  the  deep 
and  solemn  interior  of  that  building,  where  he  did  so 
employ  it,  there  was  no  sun  to  shine  and  heat  up  by 
day,  no  open  sky  to  radiate  coM  at  night ;  but  only 
closed-in  darkness  and  a  uniform  temperature  from  year 
to  year,  and  century  to  century. 

There  was,  therefore,  no  tendency  in  granite  to  sepa- 
nte  its  component  crystals  there;  but  very  great  neces- 
■ity  for  its  hardness  to  resist  the  continual  treading,  or 
lammering  and  mischief-working  by  the  countless  visi- 
ters of  these  tatter  days.  For  the  granite  portion  of  the 
Breat  Pyramid  (excepting  only  the  portcullis,  or  stopper, 
blocks  at  the  lower  end  of  the  first  ascending  pas- 
iBge)  begins  in  the  so-called  ante-chamber  apartment. 

I  narrow  chamber  through  which  ail  visitors  must  pass, 

in  order  to  reach  that  further,  grander,  and  final  King's 
Chamber  wherein  the  employment  of  granite  culminates : 
and  wherein  is  to  be  seen  standing  loose  and  quite  mov- 

Iable,  except  for  its  immense  weight,  on  the  open,  level, 
granite  floor,  that  P>Tamid  coffer,  or  long  and  high 
granite  box,  which  is  still  awaiting  our  further  and 
fcighcr  examination. 
Why  of  Ihat  Size  ? 
If  we  grant,  temporarily,  for  mere  present  argument's 
«akc,  that  the  long  rectangular  granite  box,  or  coffer,  in 
the  King's  Chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was  intended 
by  the  precise,  measured,  amount  of  its  cubic  contents 
to  l>Ti'y.  'IS  Mr.  Taylor  has  suggested,  a  grand  and 
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universal  standard  of  capacity  measure — can  any  reason 
in  either  nature  or  science  be  shown,  why  it  should 
have  been  made  of  that  particular  size  and  no  other? 

In  a  later  age  the  designer  of  such  a  mclrological 
vessel  would  have  been  hampered  by  custom,  coniiiied 
by  law,  or  led  by  precedent.  But  in  the  primeval  day 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  who  was  there 
then  to  control  its  architect ;  or  from  whom  could  that 
truly  original  genius  have  copied  anything;  or  lastly, 
what  was  there  to  prevent  his  making  the  coffer  therein 
of  any  size  he  pleased  ? 

Of  Scientific  Rc/cycncis  for  Capacity  Measure. 
This  affair  of  the  wherefore  of  the  coffer's  precise 
size  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  question,  for  there  is  no 
ready  explanation  lying  on  the  surface ;  and  if  we 
attempt  to  consider  it  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view, 
as  to  what  shotdd  regulate  a  system  of  capacity  and 
weight  measure  adapted  to  intellectual  and  religious 
man  both  living  upon  this  earth-ball,  and  in  worship  of, 
and  obedience  to,  God.  both  his,  and  earth's,  Creator, — 
we  are  met  by  an  alarming  degree  of  backwardness 
among  all  the  modern  science  schools  in  developing  the 
cosmical  relations  and  peculiar  refinements  of  which 
this  particular  subject  is  evidently  capable. 

Previous  Aiicmpts  to  account  for  the  Coffer's  Capacity-size. 
On  this  present  branch  of  our  enquiry  the  estimable 
John  Taylor  had  ventured  some  ideas,  but  up  to  the  time 
of  his  lamented  decease  had  not  reached  anything  very 
definite,  or  capable  either  of  inspiring  confidence  in 
others,  or  showing  direct  connection  \vith  the  rest  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  theory. 

Still  less  can  be  said  for  the  ver>'wild  and  foundation- 
iess  ideas,  ;iw/,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jopling  {who  never  saw 
the  Great   Pyramid) ;  second,  of  Hekekeyan  Bey  (an 
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rArmenian  in  Cairo,  but  who,  though  living  in  sight  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  had  never  been  into  the  interior 
of  it),  and  third,  of  M.  Dufeu  of  Paris  (who  has  done 
little  more  than  introduce  Hekekeyan  Bey's  views  to 
European  readers).  Little  indeed  then,  can  be  urged 
for  any  yet  published  hypotheses,  as  to  why  the  Coffer 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  was  made  of  the  shape  and  size 
we  find  it  now;  and  indeed  one  reason  of  al!  their 
failures  could  not  but  be,  the  very  imperfect  knowledge 
those  earlier  authors  had  of  the  size  and  shape  to  be 
explained. 

Let  Its  therefore  attend  more  painstakingly  to  getting 
np  these  necessary  preliminary  data.  And  immediately 
We  begin  this  task,  some  very  unexpected  matters  of 
Retail  present  themselves. 

The  Ledge  Auomaly  of  the  Coffer. 
How  astounded,  for  instance,  was  not  I,  on  first 
hsiting  the  Cofferin  Januar)',  1865,  to  find  that,  though 
pure  enough  that  remarkable  vessel  was  still  in  the 
King's  Chamber — and  that  no  fine-art  Egj-ptological 
Rhievcs  (whether  aristocratic  Earls  of  Belmore  or  ple- 
leian  Belzonis)  had  carried  it  off  to  enrich  themselves 
or  to  sell  to  a  distant  museum — yet  there  was  actually 
a  ledge  for  a   lid,  cut  out  of,  or  into,  the  substance  of 

tUie  top  of  the  sides  of  what  had  been  styled  proverbi- 
allv  for  ages  the  "  lidless  box,  or  open  chest,  of  stone!  '* 
(See  Plate  XVIL) 

Compared  with  this  discover}-,  it  was  nothing  that 
the  vessel  was  chipped  and  chipped  again  on  ever)-  pos- 
sible edge;  that  the  south-eastern  corner  was  broken 
away  by  fresh  hammer  fractures  to  an  extent  of  eight 
or  ten  inches  more  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Colonel 
Howard-Vyse.     But  that  ledge  neatly,  skilfully  cut  out, 

then  was  that  introduced  ? 
U  has  no  existence  in  the  French  Academy's  drawing 
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of  1799,  and  which  I  had  unfortunately  followed  in  my 
first  book  of  1864  ;  but  it  is  found,  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered, in  "  Perring's  Viewsofthe  Pyramids"  in  1S40. 
Was  the  ledge  then  introduced  by  modern  workers 
between  1799  and  1840  ? 

Those  who  bow  down  to,  and  almost  worship  the  in- 
fallibility of  great  Scientific  Societies,  and  especially  of 
the  French  Academy,  are  bound  to  conclude  so.  But  I 
have  not  that  ultra  respect  for  any  merely  human  in- 
stitute, and  simply  consider  that  in  this  matter,  as  well 
as  the  three  extra  inches  of  both  height  and  depth  al- 
ready spoken  of,  the  Associated  savants  must  have  made 
a  mistake.  Wherefore,  as  I  unwittingly  tended  to  spread 
their  ledge  error  in  1S64,  it  is  my  duty  now  to  set  forth 
exactly  how  I  found  the  Coffer  in  1865. 

The  following  is,  consequently,  an  extract  from  ray 
book,  "  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid,"  pub- 
lished in  1S67,  and  now  revised,  in  order  to  introduce 
some  still  later  and  further  observations  by  Dr.  J.  A.  S. 
Grant,  of  Cairo,  and  Mr.  WajTiman  Dixon,  C.E. 

THE  COFFER,  MEASURED  IN  BRITISH  INCHES. 
March  20 — 23, 25,  iS6s- 

This  vessel,  the  sole  contents  of  the  dark  King's  Chamber,  and  tenned, 
according  to  various  writers,  stone  box,  granite  chest,  iidless  vessel,  por- 
phyry vase,  black  marble  sarcophagus,  and  coffer — is  composed.  a>  to  its 
mAlcriAl,  of  a  darkish  variety  of  red,  and  possibly  syenitic,  granite.  And 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  this;  for  although  the  ancient  polished 
tides  have  long  since  acquired  a  deep  chocolate  hue.  there  are  *ucb 
numerous  chips  effected  on  all  the  edges  in  recent  years,  that  the  com- 
ponent crystals,  quartz,  mica,  and  fetspari  may  be  seen  (by  the  light  of 
a  ^od  candle)  even  brilliantly. 

The  veascl  is  chipped  around,  or  along,  every  line  and  edge  of  bottom, 
adea,  and  top;  and  at  its  south-east  corner.  Uie  extra  aciumulalion  of 
chippings  extends  to  a  breaking  away  of  nearly  half  its  height  from  the 
top  downwards.  It  is.  moreover,  tilled  up  at  its  south  end  bv  a  black 
jasper  pebble,  about  I'j  inch  high  (such  pebbles  are  found  abundantly  on 
the  desert  hills  outside  and  west  oi  the  Great  Pyramid),  recently  pushed 
in  underneath  the  south-west  corner.  The  vessel  is  therefore  in  a  state 
of  strain,  ai^gravated  by  the  depth  to  which  the  vertical  sides  have  been 
broken  down  as  above ;  and  great  care  must  be  taken  in  outside  meamrel, 
not  to  be  misled  by  the  space  between  some  pans  of  the  bottom  and  the 
floor,  itself  also  of  polished  red  granite. 
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As  for  the  under  surface  of  the  bolloin  of  the  coffer  (speculated  on  by   I 
n>e  persons  as  containing  along  inscription,  I  fell  it,  near  Ihe  soutli  end.  1 
ilh  my  hand,  and  tried  to  look  undei  it  also  when  a  piece  of  magnesium  I 
wire  wai  burning  there,  without  licing  sensible  of  any  approach  to  hiero-  I 
glyphicB  or  engraving.      But  as  to  the  inner,  or  upper  surbce,  of  the   I 
botram.  and  alto  the  vertical  sides  of  the  vessel,  both  iniide  and  oot^all   I 
Jicient  Eur&ces  there  are  plainly  enough  polished  smooth,  *nd  are  I 
3ut  any  carving,  inscription,  design,  or  any  intentional  line  or  line&; 
Ihey  are  also  all  of  ihem  simple,  plain,  and  flat  {sensibly  to  common  ob- 
servation) ;  excepting  only  the  lop  margin,  which  is  cut  into  in  a  manner 
■mplyin|{  that  a  sarcophagus  lid  once  fitted  on,  sliding  into  its  place  from  I 
the  west,  and  fixable  by  three  steady  pins,  entering  from  the  lid   i 
hole*  on  chat  western  side. 

The  west  side  of  the  coffer  is  therefore  lowered  all  over  its  lop  surface,   I 
except  at   the  north  and  south  ends,  by  the  amount  of  depth  of  such   I 
ledge  cut-out,  or  173  inch;  and  the  other,  or  east,  north,  and  south Ude*  | 
■re,  or  should  be,  lowered  to  the  same  depth  on  Ihtir  inner  edgti,  and  to 
a  distance  from  inside  to  out  of  163  inch.      But  the  fulness  of  this  ar- 
rangement cannot  be  seen  now,  because  in  some  places  both  ledge  and 
lop  of  sides  are  broken  away  together  ;  and  in  others,  though  much  of 
the  inner  base-line  of  the  ledge  remains — thanks  to  its  proiecied  position 
— the  tipper  and  true  surface  of  the  coffer's  side  has  all'  been  chipped 
away.     In  fact,  it  is  only  over  a  short  length  near  the  north-cast  corner 
of  the  coffer  that  the  chippers  have  left  any  portion  of  its  original  top 
edge.      And  a  cast  of  that  comer  recently  taken  by  Mr.  waynman 
Dixon   shows,  as  compared  with  my  photograph   (and  also  with  the  i 
frontispiece  to  Vol.  I.  of  my  "Life  and  Work"),  that  3  further  portion  J 
of  the  side's  top  surface,  indeed  an  awfully  large  con choidal- shaped  ' 
block,  hat  dimppeared  sinct  1E65. 

The  whole  question.ihcrefbre.DfthetuUdeplh  of  the  coffer  rests  on  one 
very  small  portion  of  the  nonh-east  wall,  so  10  speak,  of  the  colTci— a 
pottion,  too,  which  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  every  year  that  we  live. 
•  Only  at  that  north-east  comet,  too,  is  there  an  opportunity  of  measur- 
inft  the  vertical  depth  between  the  ancient  top  surface  of  a  side  and  the 
boltooi  surface  of  the  Ifdgf ;  and  it  was,  by  repealed  measure,  found  by  ■ 
me  "  from  f68  to  170  and  175 ;  say  mean  =  17a  inch. 

The  sides  of  the  ledge  depression  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  vertical, 
'  without  any  dovetailing:  and  the  horiionlal  base-breadth  of  such  cut- 
out—measuring from  wiihm,  lo,  or  towards  the  "  without "  of  the  coffer — 
and  restoring  the  sides  lo  their  original  completeness  before  the  chipping 
away  of  the  edges — is— 

On  and  near  Western  portion  of  Northern  side .         =         i'65 
Middle  .,  „  ,         ^         j6i 

,.  Eastern  „  „  .         —         173 

„  Northern  p«rl  of  Eastern  side         .         ^         i'55 

.,  Southern  .,  .,  .  alt  brokin. 

,.  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of  Sotilhem 

side all  brohn. 

Mean  ^  i-fi3 

But  this  appearance  of  the  coffer's  lcdi;e  having  been  riclBngnlar.  has   I 

icn.  since  niy  visit,  successfiilty  shown  by  Dr.  Grant  and  Mr.  W.  Dixon  J 

•0  be  a  mislakc.     For  although  everywhere  else  all  llie  overbangings  of  I 
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an  acute  ledge  have  been  broken  away  to  beyond  the  vertical,  yet  there 
is  a  small  part  left  near  the  norih-eaBl  corner,  which  speaks  unmistakably 
to  an  acute-angled  shape:  not  by  any  means  so  sharply  acute  as  that  A 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  Second  Pyramid,  but  decidedly  and  intentionally 
on  the  acute  side  of  rectangular. 

Along  the  vestctn  side  are  three  Gxing-pin  holes,  12  deep,  and  0-84  in 
diameter,  save  where  they  are  broken  larger,  as  is  chiefly  the  case  with 
tbe  middle  and  southern  one.  The  three  holes  have  their  centres  at  the 
following  distances  from  the  north  end  1  viz.  160,  453,  and  75'!  respec- 

It  is  inconceivable  how  the  French  Academicians  could  have  pictured 
the  coffer,  as  Ihey  did.  without  representing  anything  of  this  ledge  cut- 
out, or  of  the  fixing-pin  holes;  unless  they  looked  upon  these  traces  ai  ■ 
comparatively  modem  attempt  to  convert  the  ori^nal  pure  colTer  into  a 
sarcophagus,  and  which  they  were  therefore  bound  to  overlook  in  tbdr 
deacTiption  of  the  original  vessel.     But  we  are  to  note  both  states. 


OUTSCOE    o 


:  Minuter  Details  □ 


The  planes  forming  the  four  external  vertical  sides  of  Ihe  coffer,  which 
have  never  yet  been  questioned  by  any  other  measurer,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  not  very  true;  excepting  the  east  one,  whose  errors  are  under  o'oz, 
or  perhaps  o-oi ;  while  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides  are  so  decidedly 
concave  as  to  have  centra]  depressions  of  0-3  and  D'5  inches;  or  more 
particularly — 

At  North  side,  central  hollow  or  depression  of  cofler's 
side  (measured  from  a  lioriionlal  straight-edge 
touching  the  side  at  either  end,  and  in  a  horizontal 
plane],  or  the  quantity  of  central  lUfi 


Central  dtpre. 


.r  middle  of  height 


045 


Al  West  side,  cenlr.il  dipre: 


At  South  side,  central  d/frc. 


Again,  when  the  straight-edge  is  applied 
ude  comes  out  true,  but  the  others  concave — 

On  North  side,  the  maxima  of  such  vertical  depressii 


lally  to  the  »des,  cast 
and  o-i3 


On  West  side,  d\  at  South  end     .         ,         . 

,,            d',  at  North  end    .        .        .        ,         =         o'J» 
And  on  South  side,  d',  at  di^erenl  distances  from  East 
to  Weit =         o-oa,  o'li,  and  O'Of  it 
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EXTERNAL  MEASURES  OF  THE  COFFER. 

The  corners  and  edgesot  the  coffer  are  so  much  chipped,  thai  the  stcd 
clawB  I  had  had  prepared  for  the  stidlng-rods,  to  adapt  them  from  inside 
to  outside  meaBures.  were  found  not  long  enough  to  span  these  modern 
fractures  and  reach  the  original  poliBhed  surbces.  A  method  was  there. 
lore  adopted,  of  making  up  Ihe  sides  of  the  coffer  with  slraight-edgeK  pro. 
jecting  beyond  it  at  cither  end ;  and  then  measuring  between  such 
ctraiglil-edgea  and  on  either  side,  or  end,  of  the  coffer. 


i 


Lenotd  of  Coffer  outside, 

MEASURED 

VITH    BAS 

100   A. 

Meuln. 

He.iur.. 

U^^. 

On  Ea«  side,  near  boHom    . 

„              loinchesundertop. 
„              above  top 
On  West  sde,  near  bottom    . 

near  top.         .        . 
above  top 

90-5 
90IS 

gaio 
89J 
89-95 

90-05 

90-3 

90-5 

Mean  length 

go-01 

The  above  mean,  however,  rcpresenlg  only  the  mean  length  ot  the 
edges  of  the  two  sides,  not  of  the  whole  coffer,  on  account  of  Che  con- 
Cavity  of  the  two  cilernal  ends;  wherefore,  if  we  desire  to  slate  the  mean 
leogUi  for  ihe  mean  of  each  end  surface,  we  must  subtract  two-thirds  of 


c  mean  central  c 
D  Unglk  for  mean 


9  previously  determined ;   i 

British  inches. 
=  89*63  Pyramid  inches. 
Dmaly  in  Ihe  West  side,  near  the  bottom. 


Breadth  op  Coffbr,  ouTst 

e. 

M.»or.. 

Utl^art, 

M.^^ur.. 

At  North  end.  near  bottom    . 
near  lop  . 
„               over  lop  . 
At  South  end.  near  bottom     , 

;;               over  lop  .        '.        . 

38'8 
386 

38'5 

39' 

387 

39-» 

Mean 
Correction  for  curvature  of 
Wwlside          .        .        , 

387^ 
■07 

Mean  breadth  of  mean  «de> 

38-6S 

Concluded  breadth  . 

jS'Gs  British  inches.          1 
38-61  Pyramid  inches. 
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Heigbtof  coffer  ouUide,  eliminating  the  stone  onder  bottom,  and  tlw  H 
copbagus  ledge  of  171;  ij.  measuring  fram  caHer-battcnn  lo  (xfrai 

ancient  top  (^  sidcB,  is — 
At  North  end,  cBBtem  part  of  it  =         4i'3 

Same  repeated    .        .        .        .         =         ^1-3 
At  North  end,  north-easteni  part 

of  it =         41-11 

At  other  parts,  no  original  top 


left. 


Mean  height 


_..  d  hollow  ci 

under  side  of  bottom ;  agreeably 
with  three,  out  of  the  four,  upright 
sides ;  and  also  agreeably  with  the 
construction  of  the  under  BideB  of 
the  casing- stones,  which  rest  on 
their  circumferences,  on  account  of 
a  slight  hollowing  away  of  their 
central  areas ;  say 

Concluded  capacity-computation 


Sides.  Tkickhbss  of. 
For  this  p::rp0K  two  vertical  straight-edges  higher  than  the  tides  wov 
placed  opposite  each  other,  in  contact  with  the  inside  and  outside  mr- 
faces  of  any  flank  of  the  coffer,  and  the  distance  across  was  measared 
over  the  top  edge  of  the  colfer;  finding  at  successive  parts  of  the  coffee 
circumference,  bearing  from  centre — 

South -south -west  thickness  '~~ 


South 

South -south-east 

East -south-east 

East 

East- north -east 

North-north.easl 

North 

North -north-west 

West.north-wcst 

West 

West- south-west 


595 


The  above  measares  were  repeated  on  March  aS,  and 


if  the  coffer;  bu 
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Bottom  c 


B  CorpEE   Thickness  o 


ght-edgc  inserted  under  the  boltom — 
is  of  boiiom         =        7"o 


B^  difference  of  heights  of 
one  inside  and  one  outside — i 
where  required,  by  a  thifd  s 
there  was  found — 

Under  South-wett  corner,  thicki 
East  side 
..      East-north-east 
„      East-north-east  again 
„      North  end 
„      North- north-west 
„      North -north- east 
„       West-nonh-wEEt 
„      West 
„      South -south -west 


Mean  thiclinesB  of  bottom  around  the  edges  (the  thick- 
ness of  bottom  in  the  centre  cannot  at  present  be 
■alicfactoriiy  or  easiJy  measured)  .        .        .        = 


INTERNAL  MEASURES  OF  THE  COFFER. 

The  inside. surface*  of  the  coller  seem  very  true  and  flat 
grcjttcr  partof  theirexteni;  butbetray, 
a  alight  caDvergeace  at  the  boitom  towards  the 
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InSHIE    LENtiTH    OF    CoFFEII 

{Correction  +  0-13  added  to  all  the  read 

,  Bv  Slides  70. 

ngs  foi  length  of  this  Slider.) 

Wtu  iMa  of  (h*  Nortb  Bvl 

LiTtl  at  w 

iiK!fM''uDd.r 
t«p. 

Middli: 

«bovi 

*  0-6 

Clwe  to  Eastern  tide    .| 
At  |il  breadth  from  East 
Hatf.  way  between  E.&W. 
Al  %6t  breadth  from  East 
Cl0M  10  West  Bide .        . 

Mean  at  each  level 

Mean  of  the  whole, 
length  of  coffer 

Broken     at ) 
S.E.  corner/ 

7806 

7a'o6 

~S-o5 

78-03 

7B'o8 
7S'o6 
78-08 
78-09 
7B-06 

77-93 

78-06 
78-06 
7801 

77-68 

7r5e 

77-53 
77-59 
77-57 

7805 

78-07 

780. 

77'59 

or  the  inside  1 

=  77'93  British  inches. 
=  77-85  Pyramid  inches. 
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(By  Slider  15.  not  requiring  ai 


Diiluice  brtwtea  honh 

■nd  South  endt,  ilong  the 

Eul  ud  We>i  sidEi. 

L=v.U.,.hlc 

obicrvilioal  WCTE  UIhd.                1 

N«r 

lop. 

Nor 

OlQ7iii.,      0-6  inch 

.^T^ 

Close  to  North  end 
At  id  length  fromN.eod 
Near  middle  of  length. 
At  ids  length  fromN-cnd 
Close  lo  South  end 

Mean  at  each  level 

Mean  of  the  who 
breadth  ofcolTe 

36m 
j6'6o 
36-61 

l6-yS 

26-69 
26'3o 
!678 
267a 

26'G3        26-40 
27'oo        26-72 

27-10     27-05 

a6-77        26-67 
26-63        26-49 

»6-39 
36-54 
37-03 

26-75 
26-49 

s6>67        36-75 

26-83     1    *6-67     1        ..        1 

e,  or  the  inside  ] 

=  26-;3  British  inc 
=  i6-70  Pyramid  it\ 

hes. 
ehes. 

e  bottom  of  the 


Inside  Depth  of  Cofi 

The  measure  of  this  elemcm  is  uken  from 
coffer, — which  is  apparently  smooth  and  flat, — up  in  the  sho 
the  level  of  the  original  top  surface  of  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south 
sides;  and  of  the  west  aide  also,  frtsumably,  before  it  was  cut  down  to 
the  level  of  the  ledge  which  runs  round  the  inner  edges  of  the  north, 
east,  and  south  sides,  and  all  across  [he  west  side's  top. 

Now,  the  depth  of  that  ledge  was  before  ascertained.  =  1-72  indie* 
below  the  original  top;  a  block  of  wood  was  therefore  prepared  of  thai 
thickness,  and  placed  on  the  west  side,  and  also  on  the  base-surlace  of 
the  ledge  wherever  found  on  the  other  sides,  to  support  one  end  of  a 
straight-edge,  whose  other  end  rested  on  some  part  or  parts  of  the  ori- 
ginal top  of  the  coffer's  sides,  which  are  still  visible  at  and  about  the  north- 

Inbide  Dei>tii  fsoh  Oriqinai.  Top  op  NottTH.  East,  and  Sovth  Sidbs. 
(By  Slider  25,  not  requiring  any  correction.) 


Put  ot  LiBBIh  where  obtervatinns 

-"""'■••;?„".s.-'~-'"  1 

Not 

Monil 

luhput 
ofleatO, 

0-6  inches  South  of  inner  N.end 
3-0      „                 do.            do. 
5-0      „                 do.            do. 
iS'o      "                 do.            do. 

Mean  at  each  part  of  breadth 

34*44 
34'4S 
34-40 
34-36 

34'4> 
34-38 
34-38 

34-»6 
34-35 
34-*8 
34-38 
3426 

34-*8 

34'37 
34'33 
34-33 

34-38 

34-36 

34-19 

3«-34 

General  mean,  or  the  inside 

rf^/(Aj. 

^  3434  B'rilish  inches.           1 

|ch*p.  viil]    the  contained  vessel. 

COFFER,  FURTHER  INSIDE  MEASURES  OF. 


Diagonals  inside  the  north  end :  from  either  low  corner  at  boiioin.  up 
lo  a  measuTcd  height  of  300  inches,  i.e.  the  greatest  height  quite  free 
r  from  &aclutes;  then — 

~om  low  North-east  to  30-  high  North-west  =■  39"7t  BritiEh  inches, 
and  from  low  North-west  to  30-  high  Nocth-east  =  39"70  „ 

Diagonals  inside  West  side;  from  either  corner  below,  up  to  a  height 
,    et  30  inches  measured  at  the  sides — 

or  from  low  South-west  to  30'  high  North-west  =  S3'ig  British  inches, 
I  and  from  low  Norlh-we»t  10  30-  high  Souih.west  =  83-13  ,. 

CiTBicAL  Diagonals. 
Vtom  low  South-west  to  30'  inches  high  North-east  =  87' 13  British  inches. 
Soulh-easl  .,  North-west  =  87-05  ., 

Norih-East  „  South -west  =  87-oQ  „ 

NoTth-wesl  „  South-east  1  _g_,,, 

^  temporarily  supplied  f       '  " 

These  cubical  diagonals  give  seniiibly  less  than  the  diagonals  computed 
from  the  lengths  and  breadths;  on  account,  apparently,  of  the  extreme 
points  of  the  corners  of  the  bottom  not  being  perfectly  worked  out  to  the 
exact  intersections  of  the  general  pUnes  of  the  entire  sides.     But  they 

Ilccm  abundantly  sufKcient  to  prove  general  rec [angularity  of  figure,  in 
an  Ihe  main  part  of  ihe  coffer's  interior. 
tior 


The  Sarcophagus  Theory  0/  the  Coffer. 


With  all  this  accumulation  of  little  bits  of  informa- 
Ftion,  then,  let  us  now  trj-  what  is  the  size  of  the  coffer 
as  a  whole.  And  on  our  so  doing,  we  must,  of  course, 
let  the  opposition  sarcophagus  theory  of  Egyptologists 
be  heard  over  again;  especially  when  it  has  something 
to  s.iy  touching  shape,  as  well  as  size. 

The  inside  dimensions  of  the  coffer  AciVi^  by  our  own 
measures  (roughly)  6-5  feet  long,  2'2  feet  wide,  and 
almost  3  feet  deep,  are  at  least  long  enough  and  broad 
efiough  for  a  coffin ;  and  if  rather  deeper  than  conve- 
nient or  necessary,  I  will  not  object  to  that,  as  there  is 
now  proved  to  be  a  ledge  cut  into  the  top  of  the  thick 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  quite  suitably  for  a  lid. 

As  there  is  a  ledge,  an  intention  at  some  time  to  put 
on  a  lid  may  or  must  be  inferred ;  but  it  is  still  to  be 
proved  whether  a  lid  ever  was  put  on  by  the  architect  of 
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the  Great  Pyramid,  and  especially /of  sarcophagus  pur- 
poses; because,  first,  with  a  sarcophagus  lid  of  the 
ordinary  style  and  thickness  fastened  into  that  ledge, 
the  coffer  could  not  have  passed  through  the  closely 
fitting  doorway  of  the  room;  it  would  have  been  seve- 
ral whole  inches  too  high.  Second,  a  sarcophagus  lid 
fastened  into  that  ledge  would  have  betokened  the 
accomplishment  of  the  last  rites  to  the  dead;  and 
they  would  have  included  among  all  Eastern  nations, 
hut  more  especially  the  contemporary,  indigenous,  pro- 
fane Egyptians,  the  engraving  the  deceased's  name, 
titles,  deeds,  and  history  on  the  coffer,  both  inside  and 
out.  But  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  there;  so  the 
Great  FjTamid  coffer  remains  still  the  smooth-sided, 
vacant,  lidless  chest  of  Caliph  Al  Mamoun's  Arab  tale ; 
quite  capable  of  having  been  made  at  any  time  into  a 
sarcophagus ;  but  testifying  in  the  most  positive  manner 
that  it  never  was  completely  so  converted,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  reason  why  or  wherefore. 

Considering,  however,  the  coffer's  approximate  shape, 
size,  and  situation,  I  am  quite  ready  to  allow  it  to  be 
"a  blind  sarcophagus";  viz.  a  deceiving  blind  to  the 
eyes  of  the  PharaonJc  and  idolatrous  Egyptian  work- 
men, as  well  as  a  symbol  sarcophagus  to  others, 
reminding  them  of  death,  judgment,  and  eternity  (as 
well  taught  by  William  Simpson,  artist,  archsologist, 
and  traveller) ;  but  without  thereby  interfering  one  iota 
with  its  further  more  exact  objects  and  intentions. 

And  what  are  they  ? 

Only  look  at  the  beginning  of  them,  as  the  vessel  tells 
them  off  itself  in  number  and  measure,  and  see  features 
thereby  which  cannot  be  accidental;  features  which 
have  never  been  heard  of  in  any  otlier,  or  mere,  sarco- 
phagus; and  which  no  Egyptologist,  not  even  Lepsius 
himself,  has  ever  attempted  to  pubhsh  as  his,  or  any  other 
person's,  "law  of  Egjptian  sarcophagus  construction." 


THE  CONTAINED  VESSEL. 

1  Taking  the  coffer  measures,  for  instance,  as  of  the 
4ioIe  vessel   before  the  ledge  was  cut  out,  from  the 
s  pages,  in  Pyramid  inches  ;  then — 

Length.  Breadth.  De.  or  Ht.  Volume. 
Coffer  interior  —  77'85  X  167°  X  34'3'  =  7"-3'7" 
Coffer  ejiteriot  =  8961  X  3861  X  4i''3  =  l4J.3l6' 

Ithat  is,  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  of  the  modern 

IDeasures,  the  volume  of  the  exterior  is  double  that  of 

phe  interior ;  and  the  simplest  even  relation  between 

s  that  of  capacity. 

Again,  the  mean  thickness  of  the  sides  of  the  coffer 

■'being  assumed  from  the  measures,  in  Pyramid  inches 

I  5*952,  and  of  the  bottom  6-1^66,  we  have  (from  a  formula 

first  prepared  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Henry  Perigal) — 


7i.»e6- 

or  again,  we  find  a  duplicity  of  the  one  quantity  against 
the  other;  and  the  only  apparent  simple  relation  between 
[be  two,  and  of  the  sum  of  both  with  the  interior  of  the 

ssel,  is  that  of  capacity. 

■  If  then,  now  we  may  justifiably  say,  that  though  the 

i  probably  what  John  Taylor  did  not  think  it,  viz. 

L  blind  sarcophagus  and  a  symbolical  coffin,  it  is  also 

losl  positively  what  he  did  consider  it  (though  we  say 

9  by  means  of  mensuration  proof  which  he  never  lived 

ito  see) — viz.  a   vessel  at  whose  birth  certain   leading 

L|^omctrical    requirements    both  of,  and    for,  capacity 

[measure  presided  and   governed: — then    in   that   case. 

I'Vhat  is  its  precise  capacity  ? 

What  shall  we  consider  the  Capacity  of  the  Coffer 

proved  to  be  ? 

For  the  coffer's  length  and  breadth  elements  we  can 

quote   plenty  of  measures,  but  the  equally  necessary 

depth  is  a  weak  point;  because,  as  already  explained. 
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[Part  U, 


every  particle  of  the  original  top  of  the  sides  is  cut  or 
broken  away,  except  some  little  patches  near  the  north- 
east corner.  Those  were  in  place  in  18G5,  but  who  will 
guarantee  that  they  are  there  still,  when  men  will  ham- 
mer that  exquisite  gift  inherited  from  primeval  time, 
merely  in  the  ignorant  notion  of  sending  their  friends  at 
home  a  chip  of  "  Cheops'  coffin  "?  When  the  last  of 
those  small  pieces  of  the  ancient  top,  which  I  mapped 
so  carefully  in  "  Life  and  Work,"  (1867,)  has  disap- 
peared (and  Mr.  Waynman  Dixon's  cast  shows  that 
some  of  them  are  already  gone),  then  comes  the  deluge 
among  future  coffer  measures.  A  veritable  chaos  of  un- 
certainty as  to  depth ;  in  the  midst  of  which  chaos 
French  Academicians  might  put  on  their  three  additional 
inches  again,  and  upset  all  the  geometrical  duplications 
and  equalities  which  have  just  been  obtained  by  means 
of  our  having  had,  in  1865,  a  trace  of  the  true  height. 
But  at  this  point  of  the  discussion  there  comes  in  a 
strange  use  of  the  ledge  cut  out,  though  that  feature  has 
hitherto  been  thought  of  only  for  a  lid  and  nothing  else. 
No  lid  has  ever  been  seen  by  any  historical  individual ; 
but  every  man  of  the  present  age  may  test  the  truth  of 
the  following  mechanical  adaptation :  viz.  the  ledge. 
though  acute  angled,  is  cut  out  with  precisely  such  a 
base-breadth  and  depth  that  a  frame  made  to  fit  it 
Bush  with  the  ancient  top  of  the  sides  would,  when  let 
down  in  vertical  plane,  and  diagonally  inside  the  coffer, 
just  form  the  diagonal  of  said  coffer's  interior;  and  the 
frame's  height  at  that  moment  would  exactly  measure 
the  coffer's  depth.  Hence  the  breadth  of  the  ledge, 
continued  across  the  coffer  from  west  to  east,  would 
continue  to  give  us  an  outstanding  test  of  the  coffer's 
original  depth,  long  after  young  cadets  going  out  to 
India,  and  large  holiday  parties  from  Cairo,  shall  have 
thoughtlessly  knocked  away  every  particle  of  the  original 
top  of  the  sides. 
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In  coffer  measuring,  however,— just  as  it  usually  is 
in  all  matters  of  science, — no  two  human  measures  ever 
agree  exactly  even  on  the  same  parts;  and  all  that  finite 
man  can  hope  for  is.  to  come  within  moderate  limits. 
So  then  must  it  he  with  the  coffer's  cubic  contents. 

Taking  the  ledge  breadth  (from  my  "  Antiquity  of 
jltellectual  Man,"  p.  300)  as  34"282  PjTamid  inches, 
len  the  coffer's  cubic  contents  in  cubic  Pyramid  inches 


I  By  interior  length  and  breadth,  and  by  depth  from  ledge- 

i       breadth =  7t,J5a' 

I  By  imerior  of  cotfer,  by  all  direct  measures  .  .  .  =  7I1317* 
I'  By  halflhe  eiterior  volume  directly  measured  .  .  .  =  71,160' 
I  By  sum  of  bottom  and  sides  directly  measured         .        .  =  7i,aG6' 

'Here  then  we  have  a  vessel  whose  cubic  contents  are 

t  only  something,  on  the  whole  excessively  near  to 

6,350'  cubic   Pyramid  inches,   but  it  was  pretty  evi- 

intly  intended, — by  enabling  us  so  nearly  to  bring  out 

bt  number  in  several  different  ways, — to  carry  a  check 

Bd  a  witness  thereto  down  through  all  fair  accidents. 

Wn  through  all  historic   ages,  to   these   mensuration 

While  that  precise  quantity,  and  the  care  for 

flat  quantity,  of  just  so  many  cubic  inches,  rather  than 

any  other,  expressed  in  Great  Pyramid  measure,  are  so 

impossible   for   the   Egj-ptolngists   to   explain   on   any 

xophagus  theory  of  their  own,  either  pure  and  simple, 

'  profane  and  ornate, — that  they  do  not  attempt  it : 

nd  we  must  now-strive  to  ascertain,  on  methods  both 

wolutely  new  to  Egyptology,  and  which  must   have 

ien  totally  unknown  to  all  the  Pharaonic  serfs  of  old 

•ypt,  what  the  Great  Pyramid  itself  may  have  to  add 

(this;  viz.  its  own  preliminary  setting  forth  of  some 

iencc  reason  why  this  vessel  before  us,  the  coffer  in 

:  King's  Chamber,  is  not  only  "a  symbolical  sarco- 

l&^s,  but  one  adapted  likewise  to  something  further 

1  higher  connected  willi  capacity  measure.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DENSITY   AND    TEMPERATURE; 

Of  both  Earth  and  Great  Pyramid,  from  the  Latest 
Measures. 

THOUGH  there  be  no  inscriptions,  yet  is  there 
much  instruction  on  the  interior  walls  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  ;  and  as  the  coffer,  when  taken  merely  by  it- 
self, has  proved,  thus  far,  too  hard  a  riddle  for  our  full 
interpretation,  let  us  try  something  of  the  teaching  pf 
the  walls  which  precede,  as  well  as  those  which  sur- 
round, it. 

Ante- Chamber  Granite  Symbolisms. 

In  order  to  enter  the  Great  Pyramid's  so-called  King's 
Chamber,  we  have  to  pass,  from  the  Grand  Gallery, 
through  the  "Ante-chamber."  (Plates  XIV.  and  XV.) 
It  is  very  appropriately  so  called,  because  it  is  a  little 
room  which  must  be  passed  through  before  the  King's 
Chamber  can  be  entered  or  the  coffer  seen ;  and  in 
passing  through  it,  the  attentive  eye  may  note  njany 
more  complicated  forms  there,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Amongst  these  notanda  are 
certain  vertical  lines  above  the  southern  or  further 
doorway. 

Previous  travellers  have  contradicted  each  other  so 
abundantly  about  the  number  of  these  lines,  that  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  perceive  them  instantly  to  be  not 
only  confined  to  the  number  four,  but  these  distinct, 
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■  regular,  parallel,  extending  the  whole  way  evenly  from 
I  ceiling  to  door-top,*  and  no  less  than  107-4  inches  long, 

i  inches  deep,  and  3*8  inches  broad,  each ;  with  six- 
finch  spaces  between,  and  with  similar  six-inch  spaces 
'also  between  the  outer  side  of  each  outermost  line,  and 
the  bounding  of  the  ante-room's  South  wall  containing 
L  them. 

Hence  the  lines  were  subservient  to  the  spaces,  and 
Ithe  whole  arrangement  appeared  to  me,  not  so  much, 
Bthough  it  is  to  a  certain  extent,  a  system  oifour  lines, 
■as  an  example  of  surface  divided  into  five  equal  portions 

■  or  spaces. 

As  the  doorway  is  only  42  inches  high,  and  the  divid- 
ing lines  of  the  wall  above  it  are  apparently  drawn  down 
to  Ihe  doorway's  (now  broken)  top,  a  man  of  ordinary 
height  standing  in  the  ante-room  and  looking  southward 
L(the  direction  he  desires  to  go,  in  order  to  reach  the 
^King's  Chamber),  cannot  fail  tif  he  has  a  candle  with 
aim,  for  otherwise  everything  is  in  darkness  here)  to 
e  this  space  divided  into  five.     And  when  he  bows  his 
!l)«ad  .very  low,  as  he  must  do  to  pass  under  the  said 
iDUthern  doorway  of  only  42  inches  high,  he  bends  his 
head  submissively  under  that  symbol  of  division  into  five ; 
and  should  remember,  that  five  is  the  first  and  most  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Pyramid  numbers.      (Sec  Plate  XVI.) 


Travellers  describe  the  Wall-ci 


of  Ihe  King's  Chamber. 


Not  without  reason,  therefore,  was  it,  as  the  intelli- 
gent traveller  may  readily  believe,  that  the  architect  of 
&e  Great  Pyramid  desired  to  impress  that  division  into 
Hvc  upon  every  visitor's  mind,  just  the  last  thing  before 

*  ThM  LI  lo  8By.  BB  nearly  as  a  huge  fiacture  of  ihut  lower  cornet  erf 
t  cninite  block  forming  the  doorway  allowed  me  easily  !□  judee  in 
'  :  for  within  the  limits  of  that  frncluic.  Dr.  Grant  ctaims  lo  nave 
illf  found  pioofa  that  the  lower  ends  of  the  lines  did  not  ijulte  go 
ign  to  ihc  pa)*ai;e  below,  but  ended  in  a  ihort,  curved  bevel. 
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such  visitor  should  bow  down,  previously  to  passing 
through  the  low,  solid  doorway,  cut  out  of  granite  loo 
inches  thick.  But  after  that,  rising  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  ultimate  King's  Chamber  beyond — what  should  any 
and  every  beholder  witness  there  ? 

According  to  that  usually  most  correct  of  travellers. 
Professor  Greaves,  he  says  of  the  King's  Chamber  that 
everyone  may  see  there  "from  the  top  of  it  descending 
to  the  bottom,  there  are  but  six  ranges  of  stone,  all 
which,  being  respectively  sized  to  an  equal  height,  very 
gracefully  in  one  and  the  same  altitude  run  round  the 
room." 

Well,  though  that  is  a  very  pretty  arrangement,  and 
the  grace  of  it  is  perfectly  true,  it  is  not  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  division  into  6ve  ;  so  let  us  try  an  older 
traveller,  Sandys,  of  a  curt  and  epigrammatic  style,  and 
writing  in  1610.  Says  he,  of  the  selfsame  King's 
Chamber,  "  A  right  royal  apartment,  and  so  large  thai 
eight  floors  it,  eight  roofs  it ;  eight  stones  flagge  the 
ends  and  sixteen  the  sides."  Worse  and  worse- 
Says  Dr.  Pocock  in  1743,  "  Six  tiers  of  stones  of 
equal  breadth  compose  the  sides";  which  account 
M.  Fourmont,  on  the  part  of  Bourbon  France,  confirms 
in  1755  by  laying  down  that  "the  walls  are  composed 
of  six  equal  ranges,"  The  still  more  famous  traveller, 
Dr.  Clarke,  makes  Cambridge  in  1801  support  Oxford 
in  1639,  by  particularising  that  "there  are  only  sis 
ranges  of  stone  from  the  floor  to  the  roof";  while, 
finally,  that  usually  infallible  author  on  Egypt,  Mr. 
Lane,  with  his  clever  and  industrious  relatives,  the 
Pooles,  almost  natives  of  Cairo,  seem  to  set  a  seal  for 
ever  on  the  mistake  by  declaring,  "  Number  of  courses 
in  the  walls  of  the  King's  chamber,  six," 

What  coitld  have  blinded  all  these  duly  warned  men, 
and  sent  them  following  each  other  down  one  and  the 
same  too  easy  rut  of  simple,  ridiculous  error  ?      Dr. 
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Richardson,  in  1817,  was  more  original,  if  error  ap- 
parently there  must  be  in  these  dark-room  investiga- 
tions by  candle-light  in  the  interior  of  the  Great 
Pyramid ;  for  he  chose  a  new  and  hitherto  untrodden 
line  of  erring  tor  himself,  sententiously  writing  of  the 
Lined  all  around  with  broad  flat  stones,  smooth 
and  highly  poHshed,  each  stone  ascending  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling."  But  having  once  begun  this  new  mis- 
description, he  soon  has  followers;  and  we  find  the  Lord 
Lindsay,  of  1838,  announcing,  "  A  noble  apartment, 
;ed  with  enormous  slabs  of  granite  20  feet  high  "  (or  a 
;Ie  more  than  the  whole  height  of  the  room) ;  and  Sir 
'illiam  R.  Wilde  with  his  companion  signing  himself 
M.R.LA.,  in  1837,  equally  publish  to  the  world,  as  ob- 
served by  themselves,  "An  oblong  apartment, the  sides 
of  which  are  formed  of  enormous  blocks  of  granite 
reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling." 

And  yet,  will   it  be  credited   that  the  walls  of  this 
chamber  are  divided  inlo^tic  horizontal  courses,  neither 
lOre  nor  less,  almost  four  feet  high  each;  and  that  these 
lurses  are  most  easy  to  count,  as  they  must  have  been 
indoubtedly  most  expensive  for  the  architect  to  con- 
struct; because  every  course  is,  as  Professor  Greaves 
so  beautifully  indicated,  of  the  same  height  as  every 
other,  except,  indeed  (as  I  believe  I  was   the  first  to 
nt  out),  the  lowest,  which  course  is  less  than  the  rest 
nearly  i-ioth  part,  if  measured  from  the  floor;  but 
the  same  height  if  measured  from  the  base  of  its  own 
mite  component  blocks,  which  descend  in  the  wall  to 
icath  the  floor's  level  ?*     (See  Plate  XVIL) 

'  Pull  panicutafs  or  the  mcsnurci  of  this  nxim  in  whole  and  purl,  and 
_ni  comparGd  against  whole,  are  contained  in  my  "  Life  and  Work  at 
VGrcat  Pyramid,"  Vol.  11.;  but  are  too  long  to  introduce  here.  1  have 
■■ —  ibere  alio  the  immediately  succeeding  measures  of  a  young  en. 
— aent,  I  believe,  by  a  rich  man,  for  the  salutary  purpose  lo  me, 
i  uacAil  to  the  public,  of  tripping  me  up  if  he  could,  but  finally  and 
voluntarily  confirming  my  measure*  both  of  number  and  ti^e  of  cnurses 
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The  rtally  Pyramid  Number  of  the  King's  Chamber's 
Wall-courses,  and  of  Stottes  in  them. 

But  I  was  not  by  any  means  the^rs^  person  to  find  out 
that  the  courses  in  the  walls  of  the  King's  Chamber 
were  five  only,  for  the  same  thing  had  been  noted  by 
Lord  Egmont  in  1709,  and  Dr.  Shaw  in  1721,  and  per- 
haps by  some  others  earlier  or  later;  though  no  one  pre- 
viously to  myself  had,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  either 
fought  against  the  world  for  the  correctness  of  his  ob- 
servation, or  connected  the  number  with  both  the 
teaching  of  the  architect  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  the 
quinary  character  of  the  Pyramid's  first  arithmetic. 

Yet,  quinary  though  it  be  for  some  purposes,  it  is 
decimal  for  others,  as  shown  here  in  almost  juxtaposi- 
tion ;  first,  by  the  tenth  part  nearly,  taken  off  the  height 
of  the  lower  course,  by  the  manner  of  introduction  of 
theiloor;  and  then  by  the  10  x  10  number  of  stones, 
exactly,  of  which  the  walls  of  this  beautiful  chamber 
are  composed.  This  latter  circumstance  was  only 
recently  announced,  though  on  my  publication  of  1867, 
by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie ;  and  does  him  all  the  more 
credit  because,  when  I  came  to  test  the  statement, 
there  was  one  joint  line,  by  mistake,  too  many  in  the 
middle  course  of  the  south  wall  in  my  engraved  plate  of 
the  chamber,  though  the  printed  numbers  were  correct. 

Since  then  again.  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Waj'nman  Dixon, 
and  other  gentlemen  have  been  out  to  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid specially  to  test  this  matter;  and  when  from  the 
floor  upwards  they  had  counted  the  stones  of  four 
courses,  and  found  them  93,  did  they  not  rejoice  to 
think  what  a  huge  error  they  would  presently  have 
against  my  statement  inthe  second  edition  of  this  book! 
They  did  rejoice  over  the  prospect — they  have  confessed 
that;  but  when  they  came  to  count  the  stones  of  the 
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fifth  aiTd  topmost  course,  they  beheld,  to  their  utter 
astonishment,  that  there  were  only  seven  blocks  there; 
that  seven  making  up  the  exact  hundred,  as  well  as 
signifying  something  further  in  that  room  touching  yj, 
even  as  we  shall  presently  be  compelled  to  set  forth. 


A  marked  portion  of  the  King's  Chamber,  and  the  Coffer,  are 
mutttally  comtnensurable  in  Pyramid  Numbers, 

But  the  tenth  part,  nearly,  taken  off  the  visible  height 
of  the  lower  granite  course  of  the  chamber's  walls ;  what 
was  that  for?  Its  first  effect  was  to  make  that  course, 
within  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  the  same  height  as  the 
coffer;  and  the  second  was,  more  exactly,  to  make  the 
capacity,  or  cubic  contents  of  that  lowest  course  of 
the  room,  so  decreased,  equal  to  fifty  times  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  coffer,  already  shown  to  be  71,250* 
cubic  Pyramid  inches.  Two  separate  sets  of  measiJred 
numbers  in  Pyramid  inches  for  the  length,  breadth,  and 
height,  of  that  lowest  chamber-course  giving  as  follows, 
when  divided  by  the  coffer's  contents — 

413-14  X  aoOog  X  4''9     3.5S8.8g9' 

=  — =  49-55 

71.350  71,350 

And 

413   X    306    X   42         i'iH'^W 

= =  sooj 

71.350-  7'.'So' 

Hence,  close  as  was  the  connection  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  coffer  with  each  other  by  the  tie  of  capacity, 
ecjually  close  is  the  connection  of  the  coffer  with  the 
adjusted  course  of  the  granite  room  in  which  it  stands, 
and  by  capacity  measure  also.     While,  if  the  multiple 

I  before  was  z,  and  is  50  now, — is  not  50  twice  25,  or 
double  the  number  of  its  own  inches  in  the  cubit  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  the  significant  5x5? 
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Commctisurahilitics  between   the  King's  Ckamber  and  tlu 

structural  Masonry-courses  of  the  whole  Pyramid. 

Neither  did  the  fives  and  the  tens  of  this  chamber, 
on  being  examined,  end  here;  for  having  been  greatly 
struck  outside  the  monument  on  contemplating  the  gran- 
deur of  the  horizontal  courses  of  masonry  of  which  the 
whole  Pyramid  is  built,  I  began  next  to  study  them 
by  measure.  Not  at  all  equal  to,  but  often  violently 
different  from,  each  other  are  these  courses  in  their 
successive  heights ;  but,  whatever  height  or  thickness  of 
stones  any  one  course  is  begun  with,  it  is  kept  on  at 
that  thickness  precisely,  right  through  the  whole  Pyra- 
mid at  that  level  {i.e.  if  we  may  judge  of  the  unknown 
interior  of  the  stratum  by  the  four  external  edges 
thereof);  though  too  the  area  of  the  horizontal  section 
may  amount  to  whole  acres. 

To  secure  this  equality  of  thickness  for  a  course, — in 
fact,  just  as  with  the  equal  height  of  the  granite  courses 
in  the  King's  Chamber  walls,  but  on  a  far  larger  scale, — 
it  was  plain  that  immense  arrangements  must  have 
been  instituted  beforehand,  with  the  masons  of  many 
quarries;  and  such  arrangements  imply  method,  mind, 
and,  above  all,  intention.  Wherefore,  having  measured 
the  thickness  of  every  component  course  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  one  day  in  April,  1865,  when  ascending  to  the 
summit,  and  another  day  in  descending,  I  compared 
and  confirmed  those  figures  with  my  own  photographs 
of  the  building  placed  under  a  compound  microscope; 
and  also  with  similar  numbers  obtained  from  still 
more  careful  measures  by  the  French  Academicians  in 
1799  and  1800 ;  and  then  began  to  sum  up  the  courses' 
successive  thicknesses  to  give  the  whole  height  of  any 
particular  number  of  courses.    (See  pp.  94,  95.) 

On  reaching  in  this  manner  the  50th  course,  lo!  the 
total  height  of  that  stratum,  or  i,6go  inches,  gave  the 
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hypsomctrical  level  of  the  floor  of  the  King's  Chamber 
as  well  as  it  has  yet  been  ascertained  directly  by  all  the 
best  aulhorities.  So  that  the  level  of  the  50th  course 
of  construction  of  the  whole  Pyramid  is  the  level  also 
that  granite  floor,  whereon  is  resting  the  coffer,  a 
'essel  with  commensurable  capacity  proportions  be- 
tween its  inside  and  out,  and  its  walls  and  floor,  in  a 
room  with  5  courses,  composed  of  100  stones,  and  with 
a  capacity  proportion  (the  coff'er)  of  50,  to  the  lowest 
of  those  courses  ;  which  lowest  course  has  further  been 
lade  5  inches  less  in  height  than  any  of  the  others  of 
fellows. 
Any  person  could  hardly  but  see,  then,  that  the  so- 
called,  in  the  dark  ages,  King's  Chamber,  should  rather 
have  been  termed  ihe  chamber  of  the  standard  of 
Can  we  also  say.  with  reference  to  our  present 
[uirj', — of  50  Pyramid  inches  employed  in  capacity- 
;sure? 

But  what  is  a  length  of  50  Pyramid  inches  in  the  eye 
Nature  ;  and  how  ought  that  length  to  he  employed 
the  highest  order  of  capacity-measure  purposes; 
t.  an  order  which  shall  establish  a  harmonious  rela- 
m  betn'cen  man's  standards  of  capacity  and  weight, 
;d  the   similar  properties  of  the  earth  whereon   he 

Fifty  Pyramid  inches  form  the  one  ten-millionth  of 

earth's  axis  of  rotation  ;    or  decidedly  the  proper 

iction  to  begin  with  for  capacity  measure,  when  we 

ive  already  chosen  one  ten-miIli.onth  of  the  semi-axis 

linear  measure.   The  reason  being,  that  in  measuring 

icar  distances,  say  amongst  the  spheres  of  heaven, 

men  measure  them  from  centre  to  centre,  and  therefore 

have  only  to  take  account  of  the  radii  of  each  ;  but  in 

dealinf;  with  either  their  capacity  or  weight,  we  must 

it>kc  each  sphere  in  its  entirety,  or  from  side  to  side, 

;t  is,  by  its  diameter  rather  than  radius. 
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More  Symbolical  Hints  from  the  AHle-cliamber. 

Such  is  the  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  ; 
and  a  hint  how  to  deal  with  the  second  part  may  be 
gathered  from  some  of  the  hitherto  incomprehensible 
things  in  the  little  ante-chamber  to  this  far  grander 
chamber.  Little  indeed  is  the  ante-chamber,  when  it 
measures  only  65-2  inches  in  utmost  breadth  from  east 
to  west,  ii6"3  long  from  north  to  south,  and  149'4  high; 
but  it  has  a  sort  of  granite  wainscot  on  either  side  of  it, 
full  of  detail :  and  was  to  me  so  complicated  and 
troublesome  a  matter  as  to  occupy  three  entire  days  in 
measuring.     (See  Plate  XV.) 

On  the  east  side,  this  wainscot  is  only  103T  inches 
high,  and  is  flat  and  level  on  the  top;  but  on  the  west 
side  it  is  iii'S  inches  high,  and  has  three  semi-cylin- 
drical cross  hollows  of  nine  inches  radius,  cut  down 
into  it,  and  also  back  through  its  whole  thickness  of 
8"5  to  ii"7  inches  to  the  wall.  Each  of  those  semi- 
cylindrical  hollows  stands  over  a  broad,  Khailow,  verti- 
cal, flat  groove  31*6  inches  wide,  3*2  inches  deep,  running 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  wainscot,  leaving  a  pilaster- 
like separation  between  them.  The  greater  part  of  the 
said  pilasters  has  indeed  long  since  been  hammered 
away,  but  their  fractured  places  are  easily  traced;  and 
with  this  allowance  to  researches  in  the  present  day, 
the  groove  and  pilaster  part  of  the  arrangement  is  pre- 
cisely repeated  on  the  east  side,  within  its  lower  com- 
pass of  height. 

These  three  grand,  flat,  vertical  grooves,  then,  on  either 
side  of  the  narrow  ante-chamber,  have  been  pronounced 
long  since  by  Egyptologists  to  be  part  of  a  vertically 
sliding  portcullis  system  for  the  defence  of  the  door  of 
the  King's  Chamber.  There  are  no  blocks  now  to  slide 
up  and  down  in  these  grooves,  nor  have  such  things 
ever  been  seen  there :  but  the  gentlemen  point  trhim- 
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phantly  to  a  fourth  groove,  of  a  different  order,  existing  I 
to  the  north  of  all  the  others,  indeed  near  the  north- 1 
beginning  of  the  ante-chamber;  and  with  its  portcullis  J 
block,  they  say,  still  suspended,  and  ready  for  work. 


Tlw  Granite  Leaf  of  the  Ante-chamber. 

That  alleged  portcullis  block,  however,  contains  many 
peculiarities  which  modern  Egyptologists  have  never 
explained ;  and  as  it  was  first  carefully  described  by 
Professor  Greaves  under  the  appellation  of  "  the  granite 
leaf,"  (from  the  so-called  "leaf"  or  "slat,"  or  sliding 
door  over  the  water-way  of  a  lock-gate  in  an  English 
navigation  canal),  we  had  better  keep  to  that  name. 

Its  groove,  instead  of  being  zi'6  inches  broad,  like  the  I 
others,  is  only  i7'i  broad;  and  in  place  of  being  like  I 
them  cut  down  to,  and  even  several  inches  into,  the  floor,  i 
terminates  43'7  inches  above  that  basal  plane;  so  that  I 
the  leafs  block,  or  rather  blocks — for  it  is  in  two  pieces, ' 
one  above  the  other — stand  on  solid  stone  of  the  walls  ' 
on  either  side,  and  could  not  be  immediately  lowered  to 
act  as  a  portcullis,  though  an  Emperor  should  desire  it. 
Nor  would  they  make  a  good  portcullis  if  they  were  to 
be  forcibly  pushed,  or  chiselled  down  in  their  vertical 
plane,  seeing  that  there  are  21  inches  free  end  space 
between  the  leaf  and  the  north  entering  wall  and  door-  J 
way,  where  a  man  might  worm  himself  in,  in  front  of  I 
that  face  of  it ;  and  57"  inches  above  the  leafs  utmost    j 
top,  where  several  men  might  clamber  over :  and  where 
I  myself  sat  on  a  ladder,  day  after  day,  with  lamps  and 
measurinK-rods,  but  in  respectful  silence  and  generally 
in  absolute  solitude,  thinking  over  what  it  might  mean.  J 

The  granite  leaf  is,  therefore,  even  by  the  few  data! 
already  given,  a  something  which  needs  a  vast  deal! 
more  than  a  simple  portcullis  notion  to  explain  it.  And  J 
so  do  likewise  the  three  broader  empty  pairs  of  grooves  J 
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to  the  south  of  it,  remarkable  with  their  semi-cylindrical 
hollows  on  the  west  side  of  the  chamber.  Various  ideas 
as  to  their  uses  have  been  given  out  from  time  to  time, 
but  none  commended  themselves  to  my  mind  at  the 
place,  more  than  that  of  the  three  dimensions  necessary 
to  express  capacity  contents — the  three  hollow  curves, 
too,  reminding  of  the  curved  shell  of  the  earth's  surface; 
and  the  granite  leaf  with  its  double  block  (implying 
double  power  to  its  specific  gravity)  leading  one  then  to 
think  of  the  earth's  interior,  or  capacity,  contents;  for 
they  are,  when  taken  in  the  whole,  of  almost  exactly 
double  the  mean  density,  or  specific  gravity,  of  that 
granite. 

Earth's  A/can  Density  already  approximately  indicated,  but 
required  more  exactly. 

Here,  then,  from  every  side — from  the  coffer,  the 
King's  Chamber,  the  Pyramid  courses,  and  the  ante- 
chamber  trappings  of  stone — many  of  the  verj-,  and 
most  scientific,  and  suitable  items  necessary  for  pre- 
paring earth  reference  capacity  and  weight  measures 
were  gradually  cropping  up  in  1865  a.d.,  before  earnest 
and  attentive  study  of  the  actual  Pyramid  facts,  to  a 
quiet  onlooker,  measuring-rod  in  hand.  But  no  mere 
linear  measuring-rod  can  supply  the  further  radical  idea 
required  for  weight,  if  it  is  to  have  an  earth-globe 
reference.  The  something  else  called  for  in  this  instance, 
in  order  to  be  true  to  the  grandeur  of  the  beginning 
made  in  the  Pyramid  linear  system  for  length,  could  be 
no  other  than  the  mean  density  of  the  whole  world  ; 
and  this  quantity  is  not  yet  by  any  means  so  intimately 
understood  by  every  one,  that  it  would  be  generally  and 
instantly  recognized  the  moment  it  should  haply  be 
seen,  under  some  symbolical  figure  or  numerical  equi- 
valent, in  the  Great  Pyramid. 
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Ahhougli.  too,  the  earth's  mean  density  has  been  for 
long  a  subject  of  paramount  interest  throughout  other 
most  important  and  varied  branches  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, besides  astronomy  (and  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  the  whole  world  over),  yet  it  has  been  practically, 
diligently,   successfully,    studied   by  hardly  any   other 
nation  than  ourselves  ;  and  what  we  have  done  in  the 
cause  has  been  confined  to  very  late  times  indeed. 
The  first  special   move,  always  excepting  Sir  Isaac 
ewton's  most  sagacious  guess  in  the  absence  of  any 
leriment,"  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Maske- 
in   1772  ;  and  hence  came  the  celebrated  experi- 
lent  on  the  attraction   of  the  plumb-line   by  Mount 
Schihallion,  in  Scotland  ;  and  whose  ultimate  computa- 
tion gave  for  the  concluded  density  of  the  whole  earth 
4*8 :  but  with  some  suspicions  that   it   might  be  still 
lOre.     And  finally,  amongst  such  mountain  determina- 
Sons,  came  that  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  1S55  on  the 
ill  of  Arthur's  Seat,  near  Edinburgh  ;  which  observa- 
ions  yielded,  when  put  through  the  necessary  compu- 
ilions,  as  they  were  most  splendidly,  by  Captain  Ross 
larke,  R.E,,  the  number  5'3i6. 

Another  species  of  experiment,  not  far  removed  in  its 
iture  from  the  above,  was  tried  in  i8a6  by  Mr,  (now 
George  B.  Aiiy,  Astronomer- Royal,  Dr.  Whewell, 
id  the  Rev.  Richard  Sheepshanks,  by  means  of  pen- 
,Ium  observii lions,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  deep 
line  in  Cornwall ;  but  the  proceeding  at  that  time 
]led.  Subsequently,  in  1855,  the  case  was  taken  up 
in  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  and  his  Greenwich  assistants, 

'  sir  luaic'd  worils  use: — "  Unde  cum  terra  commum'a  suprcma  quaBl 
plo  guvW  nit  qu«ni  aiiui,.  et  |>aulo  infn-ius  in  todiaia  tfuisi  tripio  veI 
^dtuplo  MUt  BtwRi  quintupin  sravior  repcn'alur;  VErisimite  est  quod 
tola  RMteriie  totiui  in  terra  qu»i  qumtuplovel  Mituplo  major  lit  quam 
Knt*  ex  aqul  consurH."  A  rudeh'  correct  approach  this  to  the  density 
■  Ihewhok  earth,  but  by  meant  of  such  idccided  over-eitimaic  of  Ihe 
un  deniity  of  the  Avcraee  maieriaU  of  "  ininM  or  quarries,"  that  Jl  did 
X  carry  much  conviction  with  it. 
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in  a  mine  near  Newcastle.  They  were  reinforced  by 
the  then  new  invention  of  sympathetic  electric  control 
between  clocks  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  mhie,  and 
had  much  better,  though  still  unexpectedly  large,  results 
— the  mean  density  of  the  earth  coming  out,  for  them, 

6-565. 


Natural  Philosophy  and  Closet  Determination  of  the  Earth's 
Mean  Density. 

The  subject  being  thus  so  excessively  difificult  to 
obtain  a  close  numerical  result  upon,  even  by  the  best 
modern  astronomy,  good  service  was  done  to  the  world 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Rev.  John 
Mitchell  proposed  a  different  and  a  direct  manner  of 
trying  the  experiment  actually  between  the  several  parts 
of  one  and  the  same  piece  of  apparatus.  He  died, 
indeed,  before  he  himself  could  practise  his  acute  sug- 
gestion; but  it  was  taken  up  after  his  death  by  the 
celebrated  Cavendish,  and  worked  very  successfully  in 
1798,  with  a  final  result  of  5'45o. 

Nearly  forty  years  after  Cavendish's  great  work,  his 
experiment  was  repeated  by  Professor  Reich,  of  Frey- 
berg,  in  Saxony,  with  a  result  of  5-44  ;  and  then  came 
the  grander  repetition  by  the  late  Francis  Baily,  re- 
presenting therein  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of 
London,  and,  in  fact,  the  British  Government  and  the 
British  nation. 

With  exquisite  care  did  that  well-versed  and  methodi- 
cal observer  proceed  to  his  task;  and  yet  his  observations 
did  not  prosper, 

Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  unceasing 
measures  were  recorded;  but  only  to  show  that  some 
disturbing  element  was  at  work,  overpowering  the  at- 
traction of  the  larger  on  the  smaller  balls. 

What  could  it  be  ? 
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i  Professor  Reich  was  applied  to,  and  requested  to  state 
how  he  had  contrived  to  get  the  much  greater  degree  of 
accordance  with  each  other,  that  his  published  observa- 
[dus  showed. 

L "  Ah !  "  he  explained.  "  he  had  had  to  reject  all  his 
prlier  observations  until  he  had  guarded  against  varia- 
pns  of  temperature  by  putting  the  whole  apparatus  into 
sllar,  and  only  looking  at  it  with  a  telescope  through 
[small  hole  in  the  door." 

I  Then  it  was  remembered  that  a  very  similar  plan  had 
■en  adopted  by  Cavendish:  who  had  furthermore  left 
;  note  behind  him  for  his  successor's  attention — 
■hat  even  still,  or  after  all  the  precautions  which  he 
take,  minute  variations  and  small  exchanges  of 
fiperaturc  between  the  large  and  small  balls  were  the 
kief  obstacles  to  full  accuracy," 

I  Mr,  Baily  therefore  adopted  yet  further,  and  very 
Kuliar,  means  to  prevent  sudden  changes  of  tempe- 
:  in  his  observing-room ;  and  then  only  did  the 
loraalies  vanish,  and  the  real  observations  begin. 
The  full  story  of  them,  and  all  the  particulars  of 
Kry  numerical  entry,  and  the  whole  of  the  steps  of 
uculation,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Soyal  Astronomical  Society,  and  constitute  one  of  the 
>st  interesting  volumes*  of  that  important  series ; 
1  its  final  result  for  the  earth's  mean  density  was 
tnounced  as 

5*675,  probable  error  ±  o'oojB 
be  Ordnance  Survey's  Arthur's  Seat  experiment  gave 
i  same  CEirth's  mean  density  as 

5'3i6.  probable  error  ±  o'054 
And   Sir  George  B.  Airy's  mine  experiment  declared 
still  the  same  earth's  same  mean  density  to  be 

.6-j65,  probable  error  ±  o-oi8 
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From  which  naturally  conflicting  data,  it  will  be  seen 
that  modern  science,  whatever  it  implies,  by  "  probable 
error,"  about  its  extreme  accuracy  to  j^  or  leas,  cannot 
really  be  certain  in  this  transcendentally  difficult,  but 
infinitely  important,  physical  inquiry  respecting  the 
earth's  mean  density  to  nearer  than  about  i^th  of  the 
whole  quantity. 

Earth's  Density  Number  in  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Now  the  Pyramid's  earth's  mean  density  comes  out, 
if  at  all,  most  simply,  and  to  an  accuracy  at  once  of 
three  places  of  figures,  certain;  fi-om, — the  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  coffer  in  Pyramid  inches,  divided  by  the 
loth  part  of  50  inches  cubed.  Whence,  trusting  to 
my  measures,  it  is: — 71,250  divided  by  12,500;  the 
quotient  being  y/o;  a  number  which  modem  science 
may  confirm,  at  some  future  day,  and  does  meanwhile 
include  near  the  very  centre  of  its  best  results  thus  far. 
While  the  grand  yy  of  the  seven  stones  forming  the 
5th  and  topmost  course  of  the  walls  of  this  King's 
Chamber,  crown  the  conclusion  on  every  side,* 


Of  Temperature  Corrections,  and  how  effected. 

Some  further  questions,  however,  modem  science  al- 
ready asks  of  Pyramidists,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether, 

■  Long  after  the  publication  of  the  above  Pyramid  theorem,  and  after 
it  had  run  the  gauntlet  in  London  of  being  railed  against  biecauie  iti 
numbers  were  so  very  dificrenl  from  any  of  Ihoec  previously  brought  ODt 
by  modern  science,  the  result  of  a  new  and  supposed  better  and  safa 

*     ■■''c  method  than  any  of  the  old  ones,  was  published  by  the  Royal 

I  ,-.t,Ann-    in   tholr    Pr/ir.rilitiirt    Vnl     VVVTII       Mri     .~.     U.^.f_.. 


,  „  ..■'  partly  apolo- 
gised for  as  10  their  rudeness,  and  proposed  to  be  improved  on  by  future 
experimenta  with  grand  apparatus,  yei  did  when  duly  reduced  to  <me 
Biogle  numerical  expression,  amount  to  5*69. 
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id  how,  certain  precautions,  which  she  thinks  neces- 
sary in  all  her  own  important  work,  were  taken,  and 
still  remain  effective,  in  those  primeval  operations  of 
the  so  long  sealed-up  interior  of  the  Great  PjTamid. 

For  instance,  if  the  coffer  has  to  be  considered  as  to 
its  weight  contents  in  water  {and  water  filling  is  so 
frequently  an  operation  connecting  capacity  and  weight 
measures),  strict  attention  is  necessary  to  temperature, 
an  element,  or  condition  usually  supposed  to  be  only 
amenable  to  the  thermometers  of  the  last  zoo  years ;  yet 
the  smallest  errors  on  the  score  of  uncertainties  of 
temperature  (and  we  may  say  almost  the  same  for 
variations  of  barometric  pressure),  in  the  ancient  work, 
would  have  introduced  unnumbered  perplexities. 
^  These  perplexities,  nevertheless,  are  far  from  being 
found  in  the  Great  Pyramid's  Coffer,  Not  because  the 
Pyramid  architect  either  had,  or  left  behind,  any  very 
superior  mercurial  thermometers ;  but  because  he  em- 
ployed a  method  overriding  thermometers,  and  begin- 
ig  now  to  be  found  preferable  even  by  the  highest 
ricnce  of  our  own  day,  its  multitudes  of  most  excellent 
thermometers,  and  barometers  too  of  every  kind,  not- 
withstanding. 

Thus  the  latest  conclusion  of  the  best  geodesists,  in 
conducting  their  modem  standard-scale  experiments,  is 
expressed  in  the  maxim,  "  Have  as  little  to  do  with 
iations  of   temperature  as  possible";  for   tempera- 
ire  is  an   insidious  influence  whose  actions  and  re- 
ions  men  will  hardly  ever  hear  the  last  of,  if  once 
ley  let  it  begin  to  move,  vary,  or  be  higher  in  one  place 
n  in  another,  or  at  one  time  than  another.    We  have 
JO,  already,  how  this  feature  went  close  to  the 
innihilation  of  the  Cavendish  experiment  and  its  repeti- 
tions; and  that  the  only  source  of  safety  was,  not  any 
attempt  by  power  of  line  thermometers  to  observe  the 
temperature  differences,  and  compute  the  corrections; 
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but,  to  cut  down  the  variations  of  temperature  them' 
selves. 

Hence  that  retreating  into  cellars,  and  closing  of 
doors,  and  only  looking  in  through  small  holes  with 
telescopes,  already  described.  Quite  similarly  too,  in 
every  astronomical  observatory,  where  uniformity  of 
clock-rate  is  prized,  it  has  been  the  last,  and  practi- 
cally the  best,  thing  to  that  end  yet  found  out, — that 
after  the  ciockmaker  has  done  everything  which  his  art 
can  do,  in  decreasing  the  disturbing  effects  which  follow 
changes  of  temperature,  by  applying  a  so-called,  and 
in  truth  very  considerably  effective,  "  temperature  com- 
pensation pendulum,"— there  is  always  a  further  im- 
provement that  can  be  effected  in  the  going  of  the 
clock,  by  superadding  certain  inRuences  of  mass,  simply 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  heat-changes  for  such  pendulum 
to  try  its  artificially  supplied  compensating  powers 
upon. 

Thus,  at  the  great  observatory  of  Pulkova,  near  St. 
Petersburg,  where  they  value  an  insight  into  small 
fractions  of  a  second  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  wide  world,  the  very  able  Russian  astronomers 
have  placed  their  chief  clock  in  the  "  subterraneans," 
or  cellars,  of  the  observatory.  Something  of  the  same 
sort  is  now  practised  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich ;  while  the  Paris  Observatory  has  beat  them  all 
by  placing  its  clock  no  less  than  95  feet  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  in  the  very  peculiar  "  caves"  which 
exist  there. 

Now,  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Edinburgh,  there 
have  been  observations  taken  for  many  years  of  several 
large  and  very  long-stemmed  thermometers,  whose 
bulbs  have  been  let  into  the  rock  at  various  measured 
depths  ;  and  it  is  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  pos- 
sibly disturbing  effect  of  rain-water  soaking  down 
through  fissures,  there  is  such  an  astonishing  power  in 
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a  mass  of  stony  matter  to  decrease  temperature  i 
tions,  that  at  the  surfa;je  of  the  ground — 

The  tncan  scmi-iinnusl  variation  of  heat 
At  ihtcc  inches  under  the  surface 
At  thcec  feet  under  the  surface  ■ 


I  the 
^Bseas 
■sffei 


At  95  feet,  then,  from  the  surface,  in  the  case  of  the 
Paris  Observatory,  how  verj-  slight  and  innocuous  to 
the  most  refined  observation  must  be  the  variation  of 
^season-temperature !  But  how  much  more  slightly 
^ected  still,  and  how  admirably  suited  to  a  scientific 
^baerving-room,  must  not  the  King's  Chamber  in  the 
Great  Pyramid  be,  seeing  that  it  is  shielded  from  the 
outside  summer  heat  and  winter  cold,  by  a  thickness 
of  nowhere  less  than  iSo  feet  of  solid  masonry  ! 

k  There  is  not,  in  truth,  in  any  country  of  Europe,  there 
ever  has  been  erected,  and  it  does  not  look  much  as  if 
tiere  ever  will  be  erected,  by  any  nation  under  the  sun,  a 
cientihc  observing-roomfor  closet  experiments  that  can 
t  all  he  compared  in  the  very  leading  requisite  for  such 
n  institution,  with  the  King's  Chamber  of  the  Great 
t'yramid;  if  indeed,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  had 
only  been  allowed  fair  play  in  modern  times. 

A  bxolule  Temperature  of  the  King's  Chamber  in  the  Great 
Pyramid. 

All  the  knowledge  and  advance,  then,  of  the  present 
)  far  from  improving  on,  or  altering  with  advan- 
tage, cannot  loo  much  commend,  copy,  and  adhere  to, 
ni/ormity  arrangements  for  rendering  constant  the 
temperature  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  coffer  chamber. 
Put   what    is   the   degree  of  temperature  so  rendered 
lonstant  ? 
It  is  apparently  a  veiy  characteristic  degree,  and  one 
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which  possesses  otherwise  some  singular  recommenda- 
tions. In  the  Great  Pyramid,  as  before  observed,  there 
is  a  p-and  tendency  for  numbers,  things,  and  principles 
going  by  "fives";  and  this  seems  carried  out  even  in 
its  temperature,  for  it  may  be  described,  first  of  all,  as 
a  temperature  of  one-fifth;  that  is,  one-fifth  the  distance 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  above 
the  former. 

Observed  Temperatures  at,  atid  near,  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  first  grounds  for  this  belief  were  certain  approxi- 
mate observations  by  M.  Jomard,  in  the  "'  Description 
de  rfigypte";  and  which  indicate  something  like  68* 
Fahr.  as  nearly  the  original  temperature  of  the  King's 
Chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  if  under  both  venti- 
lation and  other  intended  normal  circumstances  of  its 
foundation.  And  68'  Fahr.  is  precisely  a  temperature, 
by.  and  according  to,  Nature  of  one-fifth. 

There  ts  more,  too,  in  the  temperature  numbers 
resulting  for  the  Pyramid,  than  the  mere  accident  of 
the  mean  earth-surface  temperature  of  its  particular 
parallel  of  latitude ;  for  that  quantity  would  in  truth 
seem  to  be  very  sensibly  higher,  if  observed  at  the  low 
level  of  the  generally  inhabited  country  thereabout, 
than  this  pyramidal  quantity  of  one-fifth.  Not  only, 
for  instance,  did  M.  Jomard  actually  find  it  so,  seeing 
that  he  measured  25°  Cent,  =  77°  Fahr.  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  "  well "  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  also  for 
several  of  the  tombs  in  the  open,  sun-stricken  plain  in 
the  neighbourhood;  but  my  own  much  more  numerous 
observations  in  1864-5  ""  *-^^  temperature  of  wells  in 
and  about  the  city  of  Cairo  U"  winter  and  spring,  and 
at  a  depth  sufficient  to  give  as  near  an  annual  average 
as  possible)  yielded  on  a  mean  of  12  of  them,  69*9  Fahr. 
A  quantity  which  is  also  the  identical  result  for  the 
mean  annual  atmospheric  temperature  of  the  same  city. 
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as  obtained  by  the  Austrian  Meteorological  Society  from 
.ve  years  of  ordinary  air  observation,  A.  Buchan,  Esq., 
sporting. 

Hence  if  the  Great  Pyramid  was  devised  originally  to 
stand,  both  in  a  latitude  of  30"  (see  p.  79  to  82)  and  in  a 
temperature  of  one-fifth,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  mounted  upon  just  such  a  hill  as  that  whereon  it  does 
itand  {and  more  particularly  the  King's  Chamber  level 
it),  in  a  sensibly  cooler  stratum  of  the  atmosphere 
'than  the  inhabited  plains  below ;  reducing  thereby 
69°  9  to  68"  Fahr. 

Thirty-seven  years  too  after  M.  Jomard  had  measured 
in  the  King's  Chamber  the  extra  temperature  of  71-6 
Tahr.  {i.e.  yb  extra  according  to  this  subsequent  theory), 
[Colonel  Howard- Vyse  cleared  out  the  two  ventilating 
%faannels;  and  reported,  without  having  heard  any  idea 
that  the  temperature  had  been  theoretically  too  high — 
that  instantly  upon  the  channels  being  opened,  the 
ventilation  re-established  itself,  and  with  a  feeling  to 
those  in  the  chamber  of  most  agreeable  coolness. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  left,  than  the  Arabs  most  per- 
versely stopped  up  the  ventilating  channels  again.  And 
now  steam -navigation  and  the  overland  route  are  pour- 
ing in,  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  continually 
increasing  crowds  of  some  decorous,  but  more  up- 
ious,  and  determined  Great  Pyramid  visitors;  troop- 
ig  with  their  candles  and  torches,  and  excited  and 
but  always  hcat-tnaking  (and  sometimes  stone- 
breaking,  whether  of  walls  or  coffer),  amusements  into 
the  King's  Chamber  granite  hall.  For  they  will  so 
particularly  insist  on  rushing  in  there,  rather  than  into 
JBny  other  part  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Wherefore  in 
XS65  I  found  that  chamber's  temperature  more  deranged 
than  ever  of  old,  or  risen  to  no  less  than  75*2  Fahr. 

On  one  occasion  indeed,  it  was  so  much  as  757;  and 
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that  was  immediately  after  a  large  party  with  extra 
lights,  from  some  vulgar  steamer,  had  had  their  whirl- 
ing, stamping  dances  over,  as  they  derisively  declared, 
"old  Cheops'  tombstone";  and  had  indulged  to  the  full 
their  ignorant  cursing  of  his  ancient  name,  amid  shout- 
ing and  laughter,  and  the  painful  accompaniment  of 
the  primeval  coffer  being  banged  with  a  big  stone  swung 
by  Arab  arms  ;  regardless  that  its  note  is  said  by  high 
authorities  in  that  line,  to  be  some  precious  standard 
of  musical  tone.  And  all  that  time  the  temperature 
was  only  74°  in  the  Queen's  Chamber  below,  and  73° 
at  the  dry-well  mouth  lower  down  still  in  the  Pyramid. 
Simultaneous  temperature  numbers  which  evidently  in- 
dicate an  abnormal  heat -elevating  force  at  that  instant 
in  the  King's  Chamber.  And  no  wonder!  At  least 
to  any  one  who  should  have  looked  in  through  the 
smoke  and  stifling  dust  upon  any  of  those  madding 
and  multitudinous  scenes  of  lurid-lighted  revelry ;  in- 
dulged in,  within  so  small  a  space  and  confined  an 
air,  by  so  many  big  pipe-smoking,  tobacco-stinking, 
European  men,  and  demon-like  Arabs  of  every  degree — 
black,  brown,  and  grey — waiting  on  them  and  howling 
ever  and  anon  for  their  own  corruption  of  bakskeeik. 

Lamentable  scenes  surely  to  be  beheld  in  such  a  cham- 
ber, and  in  the  present  educated  and  advanced  age  of  the 
world.  For  they  were  certainly  sights  that  would  have 
utterly  shocked  poor  Caliph  Al  Mamoun.  who  had, 
1,000  years  ago,  but  quite  involuntarily,  prepared  the 
arena  for  them.  And  now,  no  one  will  attempt  to  put 
them  down ;  for,  as  one  informant  told  us,  "  This 
Egypt,  is,  in  the  present  day,  every  man's  land;  and 
every  one  is  his  own  master  when  he  comes  out  into 
the  desert  here ;  while  in  nothing  is  each  individual  so 
tenacious  as  his  perfect  right  to  enjoy  himself  in  the 
Great  Pyramid.  The  modern  Pharaoh  would  be  pulled 
rom  his  throne-,  if  he  attempted  to  interfere." 
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■  Temperature  and  Pressure  Data  for  the  Coffer's   Weight 
ami  Capacity  Measure. 

At  the  present  moment,  therefore,  the  coffer  is  no 
more  of  its  right,  or  original,  temperature,  than  its 
right  and  original  size,  when  so  much  of  it  has  been 
broken  bodily  away  by  the  hammering  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  modern  money-making  society  and 
their  attendant  trains.  But  the  barometric  pressure 
in  the  chamber  happily  defies  such  power  of  distur- 
bance, and  keeps,  by  the  law  of  the  atmosphere  over 
all  that  region,  expressively  close  to  30*000  Pyramid 
inches. 

Wherefore  we  correct  our  evidently  perverted  tem- 
perature observations  slightly  by  theory,  take  the  mean 
pressure  as  observed,  and  then  have  quite  enough  to 
justify  us  in  assuming,  as  the  original  coffer  and  King's 
Chamber  temperature  of  4,040  years  ago  (and  also  what 
their  temperature  would  be  again  were  the  ventilating 
channels  reopened,  and  a  strict  prohibition  issued  in 
Scottish  Covenanter  phrase,  against  "  promiscuous 
dancing"  by  all  travellers,  whether  educated  or  ignorant; 
smoking  narcotics,"  or  not) — the  number  68'o  Fahr.,  or 
a  temperature  of  one-fifth. 

*  If  ftom  old  America  came  the  vice  of  smoking,  it  may  be  from  new 
America  onl}'.  will  ever  come  (he  eflicient  cure  for  it ;  and  the  following 
U  already  the  manner  in  which  the  tiuly  fiT-fcrvidiuimum  ingiaium  of  its 
ncweii  btK  and  indcpeodenl  citizens  has  binun  to  treat  the  Hubject.  at 
leaM,  in  its  opium  variety: — 

Advertisement  from  a  San  Franciico  PaptT,  1875. 
"  The  people  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Franciaco  do  ordain  ai 


"SntioHi 

No  person  shall,  in 

the  city  and  c 

ountyofSan  Francisco, 

keep  or  main 

lain,  ot  become  an  in 

il,  or  shall  in  any  wa.y 

cooiribute  to  the  support  of  anyplace,  house. 

■moked,  or  where  pcmnns  asiemble  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  opium, 

or  inhaling  the  funiE*  of  npium, 

•■  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  uf  the  provisions  of  this  scclion 
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Wherefore  at  that  temperature,  and  the  atmospheric 
pressure  previously  mentioned,  the  coffer's  71,250  cubic 
Pyramid  inches  of  capacity,  filled  with  pure  water, 
{though  only  as  a  temporary  practical  expedient  for  that 
mean  earth-density  of  the  interior  of  the  planet  which 
man  can  never  hope  to  touch,  though  he  may  tell  it  in 
number) — do  form  the  grand,  earth-commensurable, 
weight  standard  of  the  ancient  Great  Pyramid. 

What  precise  quantity  of  numerical  weight,  in  our 
reckoning  of  tons  or  pounds,  that  will  amount  to,  and 
what  subdivisions  of  its  grand  standard  the  Pyramid 
system  permits  for  commerce  as  well  as  science,  we 
propose  to  take  up  further  on, — after  having  devoted 
one  more  chapter  to  examining  certain  of  our  founda- 
tional Pyramid  data  of  modern  measured  lengths  and 
angles,  reduced  to  their  original  values,  more  rigidly 
than  ever. 

shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  County  Jail  for  a  pariod 
not  less  than  ten  days,  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

"  And  the  Clerk  is  hereby  directed  to  advertise  this  order,  as  required 
bylaw. 

"  In  Board  of  Supervisors,  San  Francisco,  November  15,  1875. 

"  Ayes. — Supervisors  Menzies,  Pease,  Henney,  Ebbels,  Sims,  Robert!, 
Strolher,  Scott,  Roberts,  Lynch,  Macdonald. 

"  Absent.— Supervisor  Deering. 

"  Jno,  a.  Russell,  CUrh." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CONFIRMATIONS, 

of  the  Exterior,  by  the  Interior,  measures  of  Great 

Pyramid. 

IN  the  several  theoretical  conclusions  arrived  at  thus 
far  in  this  second  division  of  our  book,  the  interior 
measures  of  the  Great  Pyramid  finally  made  use  of  in 
the  research  (as  those  for  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
coffer)  had  been  taken  almost  entirely  by  myself;  and 
were  so  preferred,  simply  because  they  had  been  ob- 
served more  abundantly,  carefully,  and  had  been  printed 
at  far  greater  length  and  with  much  more  fulness  of 
detail,  than  any  Pyramid  measures  to  be  found  else- 
where. Now  when  some  of  the  remarkable  commen- 
surability  results  derived  from  those  observations, 
and  ascertained  at  least  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  were 
quoted  rather  recently  in  a  London  drawing-room  as 
deserving  serious  attention, — the  kindly  speaker  was 
confronted  by  a  Cambridge  mathematician,  who  rose 
with  authority  amongst  the  guests,  and  sententiously 
remarked,  **  So  this  man  who  discovered  the  wonders, 
made  his  own  observations  !  Then  what  can  his  theo- 
retical deductions  be  worth  ?  "  Wherefore  the  previous 
speaker  was  held  to  be  utterly  extinguished  by  every 
one  present  (forgetful,  all  of  them,  that  the  argument 
against  John  Taylor  in  his  day  was,  that  he  never 
observed  at  all,  but  only  worked  on  paper  from  the 
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records  of  others),  and  the  Great  Pyramid  was  that 
evening,  and  within  that  drawing-room,  handed  back  to 
the  Egyptologists  as  nothing  but  an  ordinary,  profane, 
Egj'ptian  tomb,  intended  for  that  and  nothing  else. 

Whether  so-called  pure  mathematicians  of  College 
upbringing  have  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  each  other, 
or  are  coming,  in  these  days,  to  accept  a  moral  insinua- 
tion, in  place  of  a  geometrical  or  arithmetical  demon- 
stration, I  know  not ;  but  a  very  different  rule  of  con- 
duct has  been  for  long  observed  among  astronomers. 
Indeed,  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Francis  Baily,  Sir 
John  Herschel,  Professor  De  Morgan,  and  many  others 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  their  time  during  the  last  fortj- 
years,  have  been  largely  directed  to  encourage,  and 
almost  oblige,  every  astronomer  in  a  public  observatory 
to  do  something  more  than  merely  obser\-e  :  more  too 
than  compute  his  own  observations  only ;  for  they 
taught  that  he  should  further  apply  them  to  theory,  or 
theory  to  them ;  and  discover,  if  he  could,  anj-lhing 
further  that  they  were  capable,  in  that  combination,  of 
disclosing. 

No  doubt  the  observations  should  first,  wherever  pos- 
sible, be  published  pure  and  simple  ;  though  that  costs 
money,  which  is  not  always  forthcoming  even  in  Govern- 
ment establishments,  out  of  London ;  and  afterwards, 
or  separately,  should  appear  any  theoretical  discoverits 
that  either  the  observer  or  any  one  else  may  have  been  able  to 
educe  out  of  them.  But  that  was  exactly  what  I  had 
done  in  the  case  of  my  Pyramid  observations  of  i86g. 
For,  by  immense  proportional  sacrifices  out  of  a  small 
income  on  the  part  of  my  Wife  and  self,  I  had  published 
the  original  observations  in  1867  in  Vol.  II.  of  my  "Life 
and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid,"  in  as  full  detail  &s 
though  it  had  been  both  a  Government  expedition,  and 
its  printing  paid  for  out  of  the  national  purse.  And 
this  self-taxation  was  especially  to  satisfy  all  those 
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l-intcllectuaiists  who  might  wish  to  do  the  computing 
and  theorizing  for  themselves;  whileonlyin  Vol. III. of 
"  Life  and  Work,"  and  subsequently  in  my  "Antiquity 
of  Intellectual  Man,"  did  I  begin  to  try  what  I  myself 
could  make  out  of  this  new  and  extended  supply  of  raw 
'material  for  testing  John  Taylor's  Pyramid  theory. 

And  yet  five  years  afterwards  a  stay-at-home  mathe- 
iDiatician,  without  pretending  that  any  better,  or  essen- 
tially contradictory,  observations  had  been  made  by  any 
one  else,  either  before  or  since,  and  without  having 
looked  into  anything  of  the  subject, — could  openly  ridi- 
cule the  possibility  of  there  being  any  value  in  my 
deductions,  merely  because  I  had  previously  had  the  toil 
of  making,  and  the  expense  of  printing,  the  observations 
'as  well  I 

But  fortunately,  since  the  date  of  publication  of  my 
Volumes  in  1867  and  "68,  several  free  and  independent 
spirits,  often  quite  unknown  to  me,  have  discussed  some 
of  the  measures  contained  in  them  much  more  minutely 
than  I  had  done  myself;  and  have  made  discoveries 
which  had  never  entered  into  my  head  even  to  conceive 
of.  Such  new  men  in  the  field  are,  Mr,  William  Petrie, 
late  Chemical  Engineer ;  Mr.  St.  John  Vincent  Day, 
C.E.:  the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Goodsir;  Major  U.  A. 
Tracey.  R.A.  ;  Mr.  James  Simpson,  Commercial  Bank, 
Edinburgh ;  Mr,  W.  Flinders  Petrie  ;  Mr.  Henry  Mit- 
chell, Hydrographer,  U.S.  Coast  Survey;  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Mackay,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh';  Charles  Casey,  Esq., 
of  Carlow ;  the  Rev.  F,  R.  A,  Glover,  M.A.,  London  ; 

'rofessor  Hamilton  L.  Smith  (Professor  of  Astronomy 
In  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  New  York,  U.S.) ;  W.  C. 
Pierrcpont.  of  Pierre  Pont  Manor,  New  York,  U.S. ; 
Captain  B.  W.  Tracey,  R.N.,  London  ;  Mr,  Cockburn 
Muir,  Civil  Engineer,  London ;  Mr.  Sydney  Hall,  Civil 

ngincer,  London ;  the   Rev.  C.  W.  Hickson,  M.A., 

ristol;  the  Rev.  Henry  Morton,  South  Shields ;  Mr. 
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Charles  Horner,  London ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Seiss,  Phila- 
delphia, U.S. ;  Mr.  H.  L.  Powers,  Chicago,  U.S. ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Wild,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Charles 
Latimer,  Chief  Engineer,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  the  Rev. 
James  French,  Denver,  Colorado ;  Mr.  W.  Rowbottora, 
of  Alfreton  ;  and  the  Rev.  Alfred  Beer,  of  Hythe;  the 
several  parties  being  mentioned  here  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  researches  becoming  known  to  me ;  and 
I  proceed  now  to  give  some*  of  the  results  of  their 
examinations. 


Tfie  New  School  of  Pyramid  Theorists  in  the  King's 

Chamber. 

Of  all  parts  of  the  Great  Pyramid  amenable  to  accu- 
rate linear  measure,  there  are  none  presenting  such 
advantages  therefor  as  the  King's  Chamber,  far  in  its 
interior;  because  the  said  Chamber  is — i.  Equable  in 
temperature;  2.  Unvisited  by  wind,  sand,  or  other  such 
natural  disturbances  of  the  outside  of  the  building; 
3.  Of  simple  rectangular  figure  (excepting  an  infinitesi- 
mal angle  of  convergence,  and  a  rather  larger  angle 
of  inclination,  observed  as  yet  only  by  myself,  and 
not  altogether  to  my  own  satisfaction);  4.  Erected  in 
polished,  dense,  hard,  red  granite ;  and,  5.  It  exhibits 
the  longest  lines  of  any  part  of  the  Pyramid,  both  in 
that  hard  material,  and  in  a  horizontal  position;  with 
vertical  end-pieces  too,  in  rectangular  emplacement,  or 
exactly  as  most  suitable  4o  the  modern  refinements  of 
"  end-measure."     (See  Plates  XVI.  and  XVII.) 

*  It  may  be  proper,  on  account  of  certain  recent  criti((ues,  to  My,  that 
because  1  have  mentioned  these  gentlemen's  nam^  with  honour,  I  do 
not,  therefore,  homologate  (V(rv(Iing' which  all  of  them  have  written; 
but  I  shall  endeavour,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  lo  point  out  in  the  cour«e 
of  this  book  wherever  they  have  apparently  made  real  discoveries  of  valu- 
able  Pyramid  truth  ;  and  Ihose  matten  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  answer 
for  al  all  timet. 
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"  M.  Jomard  speaks  of  his  English  predecessor.  Pro- 
■  Greaves,  having  inscribed,  or  cut,  the  length  of 
his  standard  foot-measure  on  the  walls  of  that  chamber. 
TBut  I  could  not  find  any  trace  of  such  a  thing;  and 
rather  suspect  that  Jomard  must  have  been  misled  by 
some  figurative  expression  of  Greaves's ;  who  wisely 
considered,  that  a  printed  statement  of  the  measured 
length  of  that  chamber  (so  constant  in  its  size  from  age 
to  age),  in  terms  of  his  foot-measure,  would  be  a  better 
record  to  posterity  of  what  the  length  of  that  standard 
must  have  been,  than  any  attempt  to  cut  one  length  of 
it  there  and  then  bodily  into  the  hard  granite  by  smoky 
candlelight,  with  imperfect  tools,  and  while  Mohamme- 
^L^n  Memlook  soldiers  were  looking  on  with  impatience 
^bnd  hatred  of  everything  done  by  Christian  hands. 

m    < 


T/w  Mensuration  Da(a  al  the  Disposal  of  Die  Neuf  Theorists. 


Certain  it  is  that  I  could  not  find  any  corporeal  record 
of  that  foot-measure  in  the  King's  Chamber;  nor  can 
the  Heads  of  Houses  in  Oxford  find  Greaves's  iron 
measuring-rod  itself,  though  they  have  the  wooden  box 
for  it,  safe  enough.  But  the  libraries  of  Europe  con- 
tain many  copies  of  the  book  record;  and  that  runs 
plainly  enough  to  the  effect,  that  the  length  of  the 
King's  Chamber  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  as  measured  by 
Greaves,  amounted  to  34'38o  of  his  feet,  i.e.  4i2*56  of 
his  British  inches,  more  than  200  years  ago,  or  in  1637. 

Now  this  is  a  quantity  well  worthy  of  remembrance, 
vu-  this  4i2'56  inches-length  of  Greaves :  for — 

By  Col.  Howard. Vyse,  in  1837.  that  chamber's  length 

WM  Mated  10  be,  in  his  honccl  bul  rough  manner      .    41(00 
Bf  Mi.  Lane,  In  or  near  1S38,  in  the  same  sort  of 


1  and  Ingtia  in   1865,  similarly  from 


But  by  myself  in  1865  it  was  given  as  follows,  with 
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particular  care  to  reduce  my  inches  to  standard  British 
Government  inches  of  the  present,  and  also,  as  it  is 
believed,  a  long -past,  historical  day: — 


Do. 

i6th  March. 


second  measure 

North  Bide,  March  nth,  first  hh 
Do.  do.         second 

Do.  do.         third  n 


[ean  length  of  both  North  and  South  sides 
BBumed  true  length  on  the  whole 


=  41158 
=  4"S 
=  41*7 


2-60 


'  4"47 

:   412-548111.  iDCh. 

;  41113  Pyr.   do. 
-  4i3't3i  Do.   do. 


Chamber  r 


Breadth  of  Kir 
i  first  mcHBure   . 

I        Do.        second  measure 
!  Near  West  end         .... 

I  Mean  breadth  of  East  and  West  ends    . 

Assumed  true  brkadth  on  the  whole 


!   =   206-2 

.  =  206-30  Brit.  Inch. 

—  2o6'0g  Pyr.   do. 

.  =  106-066  Do.  do. 


,Hei 


side 


Nonh- 

Souih  side 
South-east  angli 
North-east  angli 


^    329-2 


22g-g 
2295 
230-8 
pealed        .        .        .        .  =  230-8 
1  The  mean  HEIGHT  here  =  230-1,  but  iscertainly 
smaller  than  it  should  be  ;  for  so  many  of  ihe 
floor  stones,  from  which  the  heights  neces- 
sarily had  to  be  measured,  were  disturbed  and 
to  some  extent  risen  up'(like  ihe  drawing  of 
a  tooih),  as  though  in  consequence  of  earth- 
quake disturbance.      Hence  the  true  quan- 
tity must  be  much  nearer  the  greater,  than 
the  smaller,  limit  of  the  measured  heights. 
and  should  probably  be  called 


XAssumed  true  "fikst  h 


=  230-70  Brit.  Inch. 
:  230-47  Pyr.  do. 
'  230-389  Do.    do. 
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^The  above,  "  the  first  height,"  or  thai  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  is  bo  called  to  dislinguish  it 
rrom  "  (he  second  height,"  or  that  of  the 
granite  walla  themBelves.  Walls  fully  mea- 
Burable  now  only  in  the  N.W,  comer  of  the 
room,  where  three  of  the  floor-blocks  are 
taken  out.  and  show  the  wall  there  reaching 
down  5-0  inches  beneath  the  floor-level.  This 
j'o  inches  completes  the  regulariiy  of  height 
for  all  the  five  courses  of  granite  blocks 
forming  the  walls  of  the  room  ;  seeing  that 
each  of  the  four  upper  courses  certainly 
measures  47-1  British  inches,  nearly,  in 
height ;  and  the  first,  or  lowest  of  the  five, 
though  measuring  only  42'i  from  the  floor, 
yet  measures  47'r,  if  we  add  on  the5  inches 
observed  at  the  only  place  where  we  can  look 

tioor-level.  All  this  justifies  us  in  announ- 
cing as  the  "  SECOND  height"  of  the  King's 
Chamber,  or  the  height  of  the  four  walls  of 
it.  pure  and  simple,  in  themselves  (see  Plate 

XVII.)  as  near  to 13550 Brit.  Inch. 

=  135-25  Pyr.   do. 
I,  And  as  certainly  lying  between      .        ij^'lo  and  235-50     Do.   do. 

Diagonals  of  floor: 

From  Southwest  to  North-east  corner     .  =  461-0 
North-west  10  South-east  .        .        .        ,  =  461-3 

Mean  measured  floor  diagonal  .        .  =:  461-658111.  Inch. 

^=  461-19  Pyr.   do. 
Diagonals  of  Hast  wall : 

Low  North-east  to  high  South-east  comer  =  309-2 
Low  Bouth-eastto  high  North-east  corner, 
subsiracting    1 -6  inches  for  hole  in  low 
South-east  comer  .... 


Diagonal  of  West  wall: 

Low  South-west  10  high  North-west  corner  : 
Subtract   i-o  for  a  sunken  floor-stone  South. 

(The  other  diagonal  not  measurable  on  account 
of  a  large  and  deep  hole  in  floor  in  north- 
west corner  of  chamber,  whereby  men  enter- 
ing have  gone  on  excavating  at  some  time  to 
underneath  that  part  of  the  floor  whereon 
the  coffer  stands ;  but  are  not  known  to 
have  found  anything  bat  solid  limestone 
mawnry  and  mortar.)  

Tza  309-4  Brit.  Inch. 

w  309-1  Pyr.  do. 

o  a 
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Mr.  James  Simpson's  Sums  of  the  Squares. 

With  these  measures  before  him,  and  paying  more 
attention  to  those  of  them  taken  from  rectangular  sides 
than  the  more  difficult  practical  case  of  the  corners 
and  diagonals,  Mr.  James  Simpson,  adopting  what  he 
thought  the  most  probable  numbers  for  length,  breadth, 
and  height,  computed  the  several  diagonals,  and  pre- 
pared the  following  theoretical  numbers  for  the  room  in 
Pyramid  inches : — 


K1d('i  Chunbtr  Liao. 

Numbcri. 

Piud 

Orl|liiil 

Si-.p.Tfp'^rS'rUo.^ 

C  Breadth      .  = 
Linear  J  Firal  height   = 

206k) 

4IJ20 

130-47 
411-13 

206066 

230-389 
4l»i3i 

(End     = 

Diagonala  of  \  Floor  = 

I  Side     = 

309'i4 
460-84 
473-33 

Solid  Diagoiui    .    .  — 

5'S'"+ 

The  differences  between  Mr,  Simpson's  adopted  linear 
numbers  and  my  pure  measures  in  the  first  division,  it 
will  be  seen,  amount  to  not  more  than  "07  of  an  inch,  or 
within  the  error  of  an  average  single  measure  by  me, 
and  much  within  those  of  some  observers ;  indicating 
therefore  that  we  may  take  his  numbers  as  expressing 
well  the  true  constructed  and  measured  dimensions  of 
the  apartment  inter  se,  such  as  the  breadth  being  exactly 
half  of  the  length,  and  the  height  exactly  half  of  the 
floor  diagonal  (as  discovered  alsta  independently  by  Pro- 
fessor Hamilton  L.  Smith),  if  indeed  a  good  and  locally 
conclusive  reason  can  be  shown  for  them ;  and  this  is 
what  Mr.  Simpson  does  most  effectivcfy  in  a  series  of 
commensurabilities  of  squares  in  very  Pyramid  numbers. 
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Take,  says  he,  half  of  the  breadth,  or  I03'05,  as  a 
special  unit  of  division  ;  then  test  and  divide  therewith 
each  of  the  above-recorded  quantities  as  below ;  and 
then,  squaring  the  results,  you  will  have  for  the — 

Breadth         .        .        .      2*000  whose  square  =    4 
First  height  .        .        .      2*236  „  =5 

Length         .        .        .      4*000  „  =  16 

Or  sum  of  squares  for  linear  dimensions  of  K.  Ch.  =  25  a  Pyramid  number. 

For  the  end  diagonal    .      3*000  whose  square  =    9 
Floor  do.      .        .        .      4*472  tt  =  20 

Side  do.        .        .        .      4582  ,*  =21 

Or  sum  of  squares  for  part  diagonals  of  K.  Ch.  =  50  a  Pyramid  number. 

Solid  diagonal  .  =  5*000  whose  square  =  25  a  Pyramid  number. 
And  the  sum  of  the  three  Pyramid  numbers   .  =100  a  Pyramid  number. 

And  this  is  in  the  chamber  whose  walls  have  now  been 
doubly  proved  to  be  composed  of  just  100  blocks  of  well- 
cut,  squared,  polished  and  evenly  heighted,  though  very 
differently  lengthed,  granite. 

The  manner  in  which  the  long  fractions  of  some  of 
the  simple  divisions  clear  themselves  off,  on  taking  the 
squares,  is  especially  to  be  noted  ;  and  from  a  further 
theoretical  consideration  of  his  own  (for  the  above 
theorem  is  one  touching  shape  only,  not  size),  Mr. 
Simpson  considers  that  a  more  exact  ultimate  expres- 
sion for  the  original  sizes  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
room  should  be  in  Pyramid  inches — 

Breadth  of  King's  Chamber  .  .  .  =  206*0659 
Height  (the  First  height*  or  floor  to  ceiling)  .  =:  230*3886 
Length =  412-1317 

Diagonal  of  end  of  King's  Chamber        .        .  =  309*0988 

Do.  floor =  460*7773 

Do.  side =  472*1562 

Solid,  or  cubic  diagonal,  of  King*s  Chamber  .  =  515*1646 

Further,  the  grand  division  test  of  this  so-called 

King's  Chamber =  103*0329 

And  the  Second  Height,  or  the  walls  entire, 
from  under  the  floor-plane  up  to  the  ceiling, 
between 235*20  and  235*50 
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Hence  it  must  now  be  abundantly  apparent  that,  how- 
ever limited  the  size  of  the  King's  Chamber  may  be,  as 
compared  with  the  whole  building,  it  contains  a  remark- 
able power  within  itself  for  giving  out  accuracy  of 
measure,  to  six  places  of  numbers,  nearly  ;  and  may 
in  that  manner  form  a  foundation  and  a  fulcrum  in 
Pyramid  research  from  \vhich  we  may  attain  to  higher 
things. 


The  King's  Chamber  reacts  on  the  Exterior  of  the  Great 
Pyramid. 

If  we  now  multiply  the  chamber's  length  (its  chief 
level  line  and  the  best  measured,  too,  of  the  whole  Great 
Pyramid),  by  the  special  Pyramid  numbers  5x5,  and 
find  it  to  yield  io303*2g  +  &c.,  or  the  same  row  of 
ciphers  with  the  decimal  point  differently  placed,  as 
Mr.  Simpson's  touchstone  line  of  Pyramid  commensu- 
rability,  we  may  then  ask  further  whether  that  larger, 
absolute  quantity  of  length  so  implied,  has  any  par- 
ticular  value  or  meaning  outside  that  King's  Chamber 
wherein  it  is  now  found. 

Then  comes  the  remarkable  answer,  that  the  area  of 
thicsquare  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (determined  already 
independently  to  have  a  side  =  gi3i'05  Pyramid  inches) 
is  equal  to  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  =  I0303'30, 
within  ±  "01  of  the  same  Pyramid  inches.  (See  Plate 
XX.,  Equality  of  Areas.  No.  i.)  Thus  bringing  up  again, 
though  in  a  slightly  different  shape,  viz.  areas  instead  of 
circumferences,  thatpractical  squaring  of  thecircle,  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  ex- 
ternal figure ;  and  establishing  thus  a  simple,  but  most 
intellectual,  relation  between  the  apparent  utter  diver- 
sities of  a  small,  long-shaped  rectangular  room  on  one 
side,  and  the  square-based,  originally  sharp-pointed, 
mighty  Great  Pyramid  on  the  other. 
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Again,  considering  Pyramid  inches  in  the  King's 
Chamber  to  signify  Pyramid  cubits  outside  the  build- 
ing, the  following  results  came  out  correct  to  six  places 
of  figures: — Take  the  length  of  the  King's  Chamber 
412*132  to  express  the  diameter  of  a  circle.  Compute, 
by  the  best  methods  of  modern  science,  the  area  of  that 
circle ;  throw  that  area  into  a  square  shape,  and  find 
the  length  of  a  side  of  such  square.  The  answer  will 
be  365*242  Pyramid  cubits  ;  a  quantity  which  not  only 
represents  the  mean  of  all  the  measures  of  the  length 
of  the  Grea^  Pyramid's  base-side  (see  Chap.  III., 
p.  36-39),  but  defines  the  number  of  mean  solar  days 
in  a  mean  solar  tropical  year.*     (See  Plate  XXI.) 

Next  consider  the  same  King's  Chamber's  measured 
quantity  (and  measured,  published  too,  in  my  "  Life 
and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid,"  be  it  remembered, 
before  this  theory  came  out),  viz.  412*132,  as  the  side  of 
a  square  ;  find  its  area,  and  throw  that  (by  modern 
science  as  before)  into  a  circular  shape.  The  radius  of 
such  a  circle  will  be  found  =  232*520 ;  or  in  Pyramid 
cubits,  the  vertical  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid  accord- 
*  ingto  the  mean  oi  all  the  measures;  and  also  very  close, 
taken  as  in  Pyramid  inches,  to  the  mean  of  the  two 
heights,  viz.  those  "  first  and  second  " — heights,  which 

•  The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of  a  practical  mode  of  per- 
forming this  little  calculation,  with  the  usual  tables  of  logarithms  to 
seven  places: — 

4x2*132  =  assumed  the  diameter  of  a  circle    .  =  log.  2*6150363 
Find  its  area,  ist,  by  squaring        .  =  X  2 

52300726 

2nd,  by  adding  log.—  =  9*8950899 

4 


Log.  area  of  assumed  circle  and  )   __  c-i2<;j62q* 

also  of  the  square  sought       .J  5      5      5 

Find  side  of  said  square  by  V          *  ~-  -r-  2 

365*242  -f  &c.  =  Nat.  number  of  Log.  .        .  =  2*5625812 
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the  architect  found  it  nece^ary  to  introduce  into  the 
King's  Chamber  to  enable  it  to  typify  all  he  required. 

The  above  calculations  may  be  easily  performed  either 
by  arithmetic  direct,  or  by  logarithms,  but  including 
always  the  precisely  true  value  of  v  (see  our  "  Key  the 
First,"  p.  XV.) ;  and  the  following  is  how  the  Pyramid 
architect  further  exhibits  that  v  quantity  in  one  and  the 
same  King's  Chamber : — ^Take  the  circuit  of  either  of 
the  principal  walls  of  the  chamber  in  their  entirety  of 
granite^  i.e.  north  or  south  wall,  and  divide  by  the  length; 
the  result  is  v,  equably,  so  far  as  practical ^neasures  can 
go,  with  modern  mathematics. 

Taking  therefore,  for  this  purpose,  as  the  height  of 
the  room,  the  **  Second  Height,"  and  within  the  limits 
assigned  by  Mr.  James  Simpson,  viz.  235*243  ;  the  cir- 
cuit of  either  north  or  south  wall  is — 

412132  +  235-243  +  412-132  -f- 235243  =  1294-750 

and  1294750  -r-  412-132  =  3*14159  4"  &c.  =  IT, 

or  presents  to  us,  we  may  now  say  in  plain  words  with- 
out stint,  "  the  first  Key  of  Knowledge  of  the  Great 
Pyramid." 

Ante-Chaniber  Symbolisms. 

We  have  by  no  means  finished  with  these  most  accu- 
rate numbers  of  the  King's  Chamber  yet, — but  it  may  be 
agreeable  to  many  readers  to  see  from  another  side  how 
gradually,  though  surely,  those  numbers  there  discovered 
were  led  up  to  by  previous  acts  and  deliberate  arrange- 
ments of  the  architect. 

To  reach  the  King's  Chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
we  have  to  pass  through  the  Ante-chamber;  and  we 
have  already  gathered  some  useful  hints  from  there^yet 
far  from  all  that  it  was  capable  of  giving. 

One  of  our  gatherings,  p.  174, 176,.  was  from  the  three 
curved  hollows  in  the  higher,  or  western,  granite  wains- 
cot*  There  are  na  such  hollows  on  the  eastern  side^  and 
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it  is  moreover  cut  off  at  top  to  an  absolutely  lower  level  1 
than  what  the  western  hollows  descend  to. 

Why  was  the  east  wainscot  so  cut  down ;  evidently,  1 
from  its  perfection  of  work,  by  the  original  builders  ? 

The  architect  is  dead,  but  you  may  still  virtually  1 
question  him,  in  such  a  building  of  number,  weight,  and. I 
measure,  by  ascertaining  how  much  ?  What  height,  (otM 
instance,  was  the  eastern  wainscot  cut  down  to? 

So  asked  Major  U.  A,  Tracey,  R.A,,  now  several'l 
years  ago;  and  my  measures  in  "Life  and  Work  "J 
answered  his- studious  examination  of  them  at  GibraU  I 
tar,  with  loyo;  since  assumed,  within  the  limits  of  the'l 
measures,  =  I03'033  Pyramid  inches. 

Why,  said  he,  that  is  half  of  the  King's  Chamber  ' 
breadth,  and  must  therefore  be  important.     Then  ex- 
amining further,   he  recognized  that  the  floor  of  the 
ante-chamber  was  recorded  by  me,  though  by  no  pre- 
vious traveller,  as  partly  in  granite  and  partly  in  lime- 
stone ;  that  the  length  of  the  former  portion,  given  in 
four  different  places  as  between  io2"5  and  103*6.  must 
be   intended,  though   roughly   (as  all  features  of  this  ' 
anle-chamber  are  rough  and  approximative  only)  for  the] 
I03'033  also  ;  and  in  that  case  here  were  two  similar,  ' 
and  of  the  place  characteristic,  lengths  of  granite  placed 
n  rectangular  position  to  each  other.     That,  he  added, 
ndicates  square  measure  ;  but  what  is  the  circular  equal, 
'narta,  of  such  a  square? 

The  length  of  the  whole  ante-chamber  was  then  I 
looked  for,  and  found  in  my  measures,  thus,  in  Pyramid  J 
inches : — 
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This  ii6'26  being  made  up  of  i03'03  of  granite,  and 
lyz^oi  limestone;  and  ii6"26o,  Captain  Traccy  pointed 
out,  is  the  diameter  of  a  circle  having  precisely  equal 

area  (up  to  its  last  figure  at  least)  to  a  square  of  loj'oji 
in  the  side.  Whereupon  the  Abb6  and  Chanoine  Moigno 
exclaimed  in  his  scientific  journal  Les  Motidcs,  "Who 
could  pretend  now  that  the  diversity  of  the  materials 
forming  the  floor,  and  their  relations  and  differences  of 
length,  were  a  brute  accident  on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
architect  of  4,000  years  ago  ? "  And  still  less  when  the 
following  additional  features  are  produced  hy  these  num- 
bers, i03"03  and  Ii6"26,  in  their  Pyramid  positions, 
and  Pyramid  inch  units  of  measure,  there: — 

(l.)  I03'033  X  s  (Pyramid  number)  =515-163;  or  is  the  length  in 
Pyramid  inches  of  the  cubic  diagonal  of  iiie  King's  Chamber. 

(l.)  l03'O33  X  5°  (t''c  number  of  masonrv  coursei  of  the  Pyramid  Ulo 
chamber  stands  upon)  ^  jist'Gj ;  or  ie  in  Pyramid  inches  the 
length  of  the  side  of  square  of  equal  area  to  a  triangle  of  tlia 
shape  and  eiic  of  (he  Great  Pyramid's  vertical  meridian  section. 

(3.)  116*260  X  2  =  23Z'5Z0-,  or  is,  in  Pyramid  inches,  the  mewi, 
□early,  of  the  First  and  Second  Heights  of  the  King's  Chamber. 

^l^.)  116  160  X  f  =  S^S'^+i  +  Sic;  or  sho«-s  the  number  of  mean 
Eolar  days  in  a  mean  solar  tropical  year. 

(S.)  it6'26o  X  r  X  5  X  5  =  g'S'os;  '>'  is.  '"  Pyramid  inches,  Ibe 
length  of  a  side  of  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  from  a  mean 
of  all  the  IT 


Hence,  as  the  earlier  of  the  above  cases,  including  the 
I03'033,  show,  the  uses  of  the  east  wainscot  of  ante- 
chamber, in  being  lower  than  the  west  wainscot,  have 
been  most  remarkable.  But  can  any  object  be  assigned 
to  the  west  wainscot  being  of  the  greater  height  it  has 
been  found  to  be  by  measure,  viz,  iii'S  Pyramid  inches? 

Being  so  signal  a  feature  of  the  chamber,  and  executed 
expensively  and  solidly, — though,  as  usual  with  the 
ante-chamber,  not  with  microscopic  refinement  of  work 
(see  Dr.  Grant's  orders  of  surfaces  of  granite,  in  Great 
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pPjTamid,    Plate   XVIII.) — we  may  be  sure   that   the 

architect  intended   something  by  it;  and  this  is  what 

Professor  H,  L.  Smith  has  drawn  forth: — Divide  the 

height  by  100  ;  and  call  the  original  quantity,  now  I'liS, 

I  possibly  i*ii8o3;  then, 

Brtadth  of  King's  Chamber  X  '"i  1S03  =  Height  of  the  same, 

How  that  height  is  a  very  peculiar  quantity,  as  already 

[  set  forth  in  Mr.  Simpson's  sums  oT  the  squares  ;  and  all 

[  the  more  to  be  attended  to  now  that  the  realities  of  the 

I  Great  Pjramid  are  coming  to  be  appreciated ;  for  hitherto 

[  the  King's  Chamber  has  been  carelessly  described,  by 

t  too  many  of  our  educated  travellers,  as  merely  a  double 

cube  ;  a  simple  notion  of  architectural  science  which  I 

believe  they  derive  from  very  long  subsequent  Greek 

buildings.     But  the  designer  of  the  Great  Pyramid  here 

s«ts  up  a  notice,  that  if  the  breadth  of  the  King's  Cham- 

1  her  =  1,  then  the  height  thereof  is  not  to  be  the  same, 

I  but  to  be  fii8o3.     Let  us  try  it  in  numbers  : — 

Sd6o66X  1-11803  =  i30-389 

or  the  exact  quantity,  to  within  the  possibilities  of  mea- 
sure, attained  for  Mr.  Simpson's  First  height,  p.  197; 
shown  there,  and  subsequently,  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  references  to  the  size  of  the  whole  building. 
Yet  there  may  be  those  who  object  to  this  one  case 
only,  of  a  number  not  being  taken  at  once  as  it  mea- 
sures in  Pyramid  inches,  but  after  division  by  100  ! 
The  objection  is  not  of  much  force,  seeing  that  the 
number  chosen  is  so  very  round,  and  even,  a  Pyramid 
number;  equivalent  merely  to  shifting  the  decimal  point 
two  places;  and  that  the  ante-chamber  has  many  pur- 
poses to  serve,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  all  of 
which  can  only  be  included  in  some  such  manner.  But 
there  is  also  more  direct  justification  than  this,  in  that 
we  find  the  division  by  100  used  again  in  this  room,  and 
[  touching  height  also. 
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The  measured  height  of  the  whole  ante-chamber, 
floor  to  ceiling,  is  I49"3  or  "4  Pyramid  inches;  and 
why  ? 

Because  that  number  represents  the  length  of  base- 
side  of  Great  Pyramid  //«s  the  vertical  height  thereof, 
each  of  them  divided  by  100;  as  thus : — 

9131  +  5813 

■= —  =  9i'3i  +  58"'3  =  '49'44- 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  chance  coincidence  in  whole  sums, 
for  two  remarkably  pertinent  reasons. 

First.  Professor  H.  L.  Smith  has  shown  that  the 
whole  distance  is  appropriately  divided  by  the  centre  of 
the  lower,  and  regularly  formed,  component  of  the  granite 
leaf,  so  as  to  represent  from  there,  upward  to  the  ceiling, 
91*3  Pyramid  inches,  =  Pyramid  base-side  -^  100;  and 
from  the  same  centre  downwards  to  the  floor,  58*1  nearly, 
or  the  Pyramid  vertical  height  -;-  100. 

The  latter  measure,  as  recorded  by  me,  was  indeed  too 
short  by  nearly  half  an  inch;  but  that  was  presently 
found  to  be  already  explained  by  Plate  XL,  Vol.  II.  of 
"  Life  and  Work  "  {which  involuntarily  shows  for  the 
date  of  its  publication  when  Pyramid  theory  had  not 
advanced  to  any  of  these  refinements),  that  the  stone  in 
the  floor  under  the  leaf  has  been  disturbed  by  counter 
pressure  or  dislocated  by  modern  or  mediaeval  earth- 
quake shocks;  so  that  it  is  at  least  0*3  of  an  inch,  at 
present,  above  its  fellows. 

Second.  In  angular  confirmation  of  the  above,  the 
venerable  and  still  acute-minded  Mr.  W.  C.  Pierrepont 
(of  Pierre  Pont  Manor,  Jefi'erson  County,  N.Y.)  has 
pointed  out,  that  if  a  model  of  a  meridian  section  of 
the  Great'  Pyramid  be  conceived  to  stand  on  the  floor- 
ing of  the  ante-chamber  and  its  passages,  and  to  touch 
with  its  apex  the  ceiling  of  the  ante-chamber,  vertically 
over  the  centre  of  the  granite  leaf,  then. 
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North  foot  of  such  pyramidal  section  rests  on  the 
great  step  at  the  head  of  the  grand  gallery,  exactly 
there  where  the  ramp-line  continued  comes  through ; 
and 

South  foot  of  such  pyramidal  section  rests  on  the 
granite  floor  of  the  passage  leading  from  the  ante- 
chamber onwards  to  the  King's  Chamber;  and  is  de- 
fined there  to  within  a  tenth  of  an  inch  by  a  "joint" 
line  in  the  granite;  the  only  joint  line  too  in  that 
passage,  but  duly  chronicled  in  "  Life  and  Work," 
Vol.  II.,  in  1867. 

From  that  joint-line  in  the  floor,  then,  the  vertical 
angle  to  the  ceiling  of  ante-chamber  immediately  over 
the  singular  and  most  important,  granite  leafs  centre 
=  51°  51',  or  the  Great  Pyramid's  angle  of  side-rise; 
and  from  the  same  joint-line  to  the  centre  of  the 
lower  stone  of  the  granite  leaf  (which  divides  the 
whole  height,  into  base-side  and  x'ertical  height -MOo) 
the  angle  is  26°  iS'  nearly,  or  the  angle  of  all  the 
inclined  passages  of  the  PjTamid ;  and  concerning 
which  angle,  there  will  be  much  more  to  be  said  by- 
and-by. 

Inches  in  the  Granite  Leaf. 

The  granite  leaf  therefore  in  the  ante-chamber,  besides 
being  so  strange  a  structure  in  itself  (standing  alt  across 
the  room  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling),  is  hedged 
about,  as  it  were,  with  important  symbols  connected 
with  the  scientific  theory  of  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  and 
now  we  come  to  a  still  more  essential  and  explanatory 
part  which  it  has  been  found  to  serve  therein. 

Some  objectors  to  the  PjTamid  scientific  theory  have 
said,  "  We  do  not  admit  the  reality  of  youc  Pyramid 
inches  with  its  original  builders,  when  you  can  only  get 
such  inches  by  yourselves  subdividing  immense  lengths. 
But  show  us  a  single  such  inch,  and  we  may  believe." 
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Whereupon  Captain,  now  Major,  U.  A,  Tracey,  R.A., 
has  pointed  out  that  such  single  inch  is  actually  marked, 
and  in  a  Pyramid  manner,  on,  or  rather  by  means  of, 
the  above  granite  leaf  in  the  ante-chamber ;  and  it 
comes  about  thus  : — 

In  that  small  apartment  its  grand  symbol  on  the 
south  wall  is  the  already-mentioned  illustration  of  a 
division  into  five  :  and  if  the  symbol  had  virtue  enough 
to  extend  into  and  dominate  some  features  in  the  next 
or  King's  Chamber  (as  in  illustrating  its  now  undoubted 
number  of  Jive  wall-courses),  why  should  it  not  typify 
something  in  its  own  chamber  as  well  ?  But  what  is 
there,  in  the  ante-chamber,  divided  into  five  ?  '*  The 
Great  Pyramid's  own  scientific,  earth-commensurable, 
cubit,"  answers  Captain  Tracey;  "for  here  it  is  so 
divided  in  the  shape  of  this  projecting  boss  on  the 
granite  leaf,  just  five  inches  brdad.  And  further,  that 
fifth  part  of  that  cubit  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  sym- 
bolical design  is  divided  before  our  eyes  into  five  again ; 
for  the  thickness  of  this  remarkable  boss  is  i-5th  of  its 
breadth.  So  there  you  have  the  division  of  the  peculiar 
Pyramid  cubit  into  5x5  inches." 

This  boss  on  the  granite  leaf  (see  Plate  XV,)  is  an- 
other of  my  mere  rc-discoverings  of  things  at  the  place, 
which,  though  long  denied  or  overlooked  by  most  visi- 
tors, both  have  been,  and  are  still  to  be,  duly  seen  :  for 
the  boss  is  marked,  but  not  sufficiently  noted  or  mea- 
sured, in  that  excellent,  yet  unwieldy  and  seldom  con- 
sulted, foHo  of  enormous  plates,  "  Perring's,"  or  rather 
perhaps  to  be  called  "  Vyse  and  Perring's,"  views  of 
the  Pyramids,  published  in  London,  in  1840. 

But  this  most  unique  yet  modest  boss  was  not  de- 
scribed and  pictured  by  me  with  proper  correctness  in 
"  Life  and  Work " ;  I  having,  unfortunately,  made  it 
there  much  too  high,  too  accurately  rectangular  at  its 
lowest  corner  line,  too  sharply  and  neatly  defined  all 
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round  ;  and  the  workmanship  fine,  instead  of.  as  it 
is,  rather  rough.  This  too  I  am  enabled  now  to  say 
positively,  having  been  kindly  furnished  by  Mr,  Wayn- 
man  Dixon  with  a  cast  of  the  boss  in  Portland  cement 
taken  by  him  in  the  Great  Pyramid  in  1872 ;  and  still 
another  cast  of  it  in  plaster  was  obligingly  sent  to  me 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  S.  Grant,  of  Cairo,  in  1874.  The  one 
inch  thickness,  however,  and  five  inches  breadth,  of  the 
thickest  and  central  part  being  fairly  measurable  along 
the  best  line  of  each  cast-boss  for  measuring,  viz.  its 
Bteep,  though  not  absolutely  rectangular,  lower  edge, — 
they  remain  untouched  and  perfectly  suitable  for  Captain 
Tracey's  anaJogy,  which  is  further  supported  as  follows  : 
— The  boss,  a  flat  bas-relief  one  inch  thick  or  protruding 
from  the  stone,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  upper  of  the 
two  granite  stones  forming  that  "granite  leaf"  which 
crosses  the  ante-chamber  near  its  northern  end.  (Com- 
pare Chapter  IX.,  pages  175,  176.)  Excepting  the 
presently  broken,  or  boulder-iine,  state  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  top  stone,  the  formation  of  the  whole 
leaf  is  regular,  rectangular,  and  symmetrical ;  and  the 
working  of  it  masterly,  though  rough  ;  i.e.  hammer- 
dressed,  but  very  finely  for  that  method,  and  sensibly 
smoother  than  the  walls  of  the  ante-chamber.  (See 
Plate  XVIII.,  for  Dr.  Grant's  orders  of  surfaces.) 
Why  then  is  the  boss  not  even  approximately  in  the 
middle  of  the  granite  leaf,  or  in  the  centre  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  ver>-  narrow  apartment  containing  it  ? 
(onIy4i'2i  inches  broad  between  the  granite  wainscots.) 
My  measures  of  i86g,  if  they  can  be  trusted  here, 
show  that  the  boss  is  just  one  inch  away  on  one  side  of 
the  centre;  and  as  it  will  be  elsewhere  shown  that  it 
was  a  Great  Pyramid  method  to  indicate  a  small,  but 
important,  quantity  by  an  txcentricity  to  that  amount 
in  some  far  grander  architectural  feature, — we  cannot 
but  accept  this  measured  excentricity  of  the  boss  as  an 
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additional  Pyramid  memorial  of  the  very  thing  which 
is  being  called  for  by  the  sceptical  just  now;  viz.  one 
single,  little  inch  memorialised  by  the  builders  of  the 
most  colossal  piece  of  architecture  in  the  world  through- 
out all  human  time.  (See  Frontispiece.)  All  the  more 
decidedly  too,  when,  as  Mr.  St.  John  Vincent  Day  has 
since  then  shown,  that  very  excentric  position  of  the 
boss,  by  the  amount  of  just  one  inch,  has  enabled  the 
distance  from  its  centre  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  leaf 
itself  in  its  well-cut  groove  in  the  granite  wainscot  to 
be,  within  the  limits  of  mensuration  errors,  Just  a  whole 
Pyramid  cubit  =  25"025  British  inches,  or  something 
very  near  to  it  indeed.*     So  that  exactly  here,  where 

•  My  measures  lay,  p.  too,  Vol.  11.  of  "  Life  and  Work  "— 

Britiih  incbei. 
Centre  of  boss  to  East  side  of  ante-chamber  room    .  .  =  11-5 

Centre  of  BOSS  to  West  side  of  atite-chamber  room   .  .^19-5 

P.  gS,  Vol.  II.,  depth  of  groove  in  East  wall      .        .  .  =:    4-0 


But  again,  on  p.  gj,  and  also  p.  95,  the  grooved  breadth  of  the 
room  is  deduced  in  British  inches  at  {itEungrooved  breadth,  or 
the  breadth  between  the  two  wainscols,  and  in  so  far,  all  the 
viiibU  breadth  of  the  granite  leaf,  being  nearly  41-2  inches)    =  48'oe7 

Half  =  14-034 
Add  I  inch  of  excentricity  of  the  boss  Irom  the  East  wall  =  +    i-ooo 
Vl'hole  distance  of  centre  of  boss  from  the  inside  of  the  granite 
leafs  eastern  flat  groove  in  granite ^  35'034 

The  BOSS  on  (he  granite  leaf  is,  in  general  shape,  much  like  certain 
bosses  or  lugs  on  the  ends  of  old  Sarcophagi ;  and  Dr.  Grant  has  recently 
discovered  some  large  ones,  apparently  for  lifting  purposes,  on  some  ol 
the  granite  blocks  of  the  "  Hollows  of  Construction  " ;  but  (heir  measurem, 
which  is  the  lest  point  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  are  entirely  different ;  appa- 
rently accidental,  and  without  meaning. 

Further  measures  of  the  boss  on  the  granite  leaf,  in  a  letter  from  Dr. 
J.  A.  S.  Grant,  Cairo,  Dec.  6,  1874,  describing  a  lon^  and  hard-working 
night  spent  in  measuring  inside  the  Great  Pyramid,  in  company  with  the 
Rev.  F.  R.  A.  Glover  and  Mr.  Beecher  :— 

"Then  we  measured  the  boss,  and  found  it  to  jut  out  from  its  stoneoix 
inch  !  and  also  to  be  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  breadth  of  iu  atone 
exactly  otie  inch;  meaaurements  which  corroborate  former  m 
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^  would-be-enterer  into  the  King's  Chamber  must 
bow  the  head, — we  have  suspended  over  him  the  whole 
cubit,  its  fifth  part  and  its  twenty-fifth  part  or  inch  unit ; 
which,  though  so  small,  yet  is  it  as  securely  monumen- 
Italized  in  this  vast  building,  as  anything  else  of  any 
|:fetze :  clearly,  too,  and  in  a  manner  which  has  lasted 
lip  to  this  very  day. 

Thus  much  does  the  granite  leaf  for  linear  measure ; 
Biitt  it  indicates  a  beginning  of  capacity  and  cubic 
measure  also  ;  for  Captain  Tracey  again  shows  that  the 
bwer  stone  of  the  granite  leaf  {in  this  ante-chamber, 
which  thus  proves  itself  to  be  a  veritable  synopsis  or 
microcosm  of  the  metrology  of  the  Pyramid),  that  this 
lower  stone,  I  say,  which  is  fairly  dressed,  rectangular,* 

A  itlU  furlher  and  more  particular  aecounl  of  ihe  cubit  of  thi 

nby  Dr.  J,  A.  S.  Grant  thus,  in  a  later  letter  of  1874:— 
Breadth  of  granile  leaf  from  East  to  West        .  =  48-00  inchei. 
Dqtth  of  the  two  grooves  for  it  in  the  walls  Ea«t 
and  West =    6  j 


2)41-5 


Half  of  the  above =  2i 

Exccnlricity  of  noss ;  j*.*.  Distance  of  centre  of 
BOtt  10  the  West  of  centre  of  granite  leaf      .  = 

Depth  of  groove  in  East  wall  .  .  =    . 


■s  condensed  on  p.  37  of  the  13th  vol.  of 
1.,"  give  ;— 
'.  ihickncBs  North  to  South,  on  East  side   .  —  15-4  inches. 
West  lide  .  =  i6-o      „ 

Idght  of)ov,-ctslone 17-5  to  iBo      „ 

Icighl  of  upper  Btone.  from  itK  straight,  level  base 
under  the  bos«,  to  ite  curved,  or  curvilinear,  or 
L  broken  and  boulder  (aim  above  it  .  .  from  i8-o  to  23-5     „ 

■idtli  Sail  10  Weat,  between  the  open  walls.  .  ,  =  41-11  ±  x 
between  the  leaf's  grooves  .  .  =  4S-05  ±  * 
Fnnh«r  measures  of  oramtr  i-eaf  by  Mr.  Waynman  Dixon,  an- 
"  n  December,  1875:— 
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and  the  one  on  which  the  upper  stone  with  its  divisions 
of  the  cubit  rests,  expresses  a  notable  division  of  the 
capacity  measure  of  the  coffer.  For  it  presents  us, 
within  the  walls  of  the  ante-chamber,  with  a  fourth 
part  of  that  coffer  vessel ;  or  with  the  veritable  "  com 
quarter  "  of  old,  and  which  is  still  the  British  quarter 
com-measure  both  by  name  and  fact  and  practical  size. 

X  in  the  Granite  Leaf. 

The  above  conclusion  for  the  lower  stone  of  the  leaf 
has  been  tested  by  various  persons,  and  found  to  come 
very  close  to  the  numbers  recorded  ;  but  quite  recently 
a  new  idea  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Rev.  C.  W,  Hickson, 
to  the  purport  that  the  whole  granite  leaf  contained,  of 
cubic  inches,  a  number  equal  to  ir  multiplied  by  10,000. 
I  tried  it  upon  my  own  measures,  and  was  rashly  about 
to  condemn  the  notion  utterly,  when  looking  again  at 
the  latest  and  most  particular  letter  I  had  had  from 
Egypt  touching  the  granite  leaf, — there  was  a  view  ex- 
pressed there  which  seemed,  involuntarily  and  quite  un- 
known to  the  writer  of  it,  to  meet  this  case  completely. 

With  any  straight -sided  rectangular  solid,  we  have 
merely  to  multiply  together  breadth,  thickness,  and 
height,  in  linear  inches,  to  obtain  the  contents  in  cubical 
inches.      Now  the  granite  leaf  is  a  straight-sided,  rec- 

Visible  breadth  ofleaf  between  walls  North  of  it        .  =  ^i-o 

„  „  ,.  South  of  it  .  =:  41-J 

Real  breadth  of  leaf,  or  of  space  between  groove  endi, 

at  top =  iS'O 

Thickness  of  leaf.  North  to  South       .         .         .  .  =  15-0 

„  groove-hollows,  North  to  South,  at  lop.  =  i6'a5 

Distance  from  centre  of  boss  to  East  \vall>face  .        .  =  31-5 

„  East  wall-face  to  groove  end        ,        .  t=    yi^ 

„  centre  of  boss  to  West  wall-face  .        .  =  ig'5 

The  dilTerence  of  thicknew  between  the  leaf's  general  thickncH  and 
the  grooves,  which  was  thought  in  "  Life  and  Work  "  to  be  filled  with 
cement, — is  considered  by  Mr.  Dixon  to  be  filled  by  an  extra  edge  thick- 
ness of  the  granite  leaf  itselt 
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tgular  solid  in  everything  except  the  top,  whith  top 
is  irregular,  curvilinear,  and  I  had  always  supposed, 
broken:  wherefore  the  original  cubic  contents  could 
only  be  obtained  by  assuming  a  height  large  enough  to 
iclude  at  feast  the  highest  fragment  remaining;  and 
mid  be,  measuring  upwards  from  the  bottom  of 
ihe  lowest  stone,  to  the  top  of  the  upper  of  the  two 
stones  composing  the  leaf,  51*3  inches:  the  breadth 
of  the  sub-aSrial.  or  visible  part  of  the  leaf,  being 
without  any  doubt  4f2  inches,  and  the  thickness  157 
inches. 

But  the  multiplication  of  these  quantities  gives  a 
number  so  much  greater  than  10,000  r,  leaving  it  in  the 
second  place  of  figures,  that  the  theorem  cannot  be 
maintained  for  a  moment  by  them. 

If  indeed  we  next  take  the  smallest  height  of  the  leaf, 
which  is  near  to  45'8,  the  mean  of  that  and  the  greater 
height,  gives  48'55,  possibly  inclining  to  4S"57;  and 
then  between  these  two  quantities,  the  announced 
10,000  T  comes  out  most  plainly  as  3i4i5"9,  &c. 

But  have  we  any  right  to  use  a  near  mean  of  the 
■catcst  and  least  heights  of  the  curv*ilinear  summit  of 
le  granite  leaf,  in  our  inquiry  as  to  how  many  cubic 
ichcs  the  architect  originally  intended  it  to  represent  ? 
Net  the  slightest,  if  that  curvilinear  summit  is  the 
tault  of  modern  breakages  ;  and  I,  having  expressed  a 
lief  that  it  was  broken  mediievally,  if  not  recently,  in 
Life  and  Work,"  in  1867.  think  myself  now  specially 
illedon  to  publish,  that  a  totally  opposite  view  was  com- 
lunicatcd  to  me  in  a  very  positive  manner  by  a  practical 
gincerin  December,  1875.  As  the  matter,  moreover, 
one  where  the  practised  eye  of  an  engineer  is  of  the 
imost  importance,  and  as  that  eye  had  been  employed 
;ain  and  again  in  scrutinising  the  granite  leaf,  I  am 
ite  ready  now,  in  that  particular,  to  bow  to  its  con- 
llusions. 
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The  engineer  was  Mr.  Waynman  Dixon,  and  the 
actual  words  of  his  letter  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  more  I  see  of  this  remarkable  stone  or  leaf,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  the  upper  irregular  part  is 
in  its  original  condition,  not  broken  away  by  specimen- 
mongers  or  Arabs." 

In  that  case,  the  leaving  an  original,  natural,  in- 
definite, curved  surface  on  the  top  of  a  solid,  whose 
other  sides  were  worked  by  man  in  accurate  rectangular 
planes,  may  be  taken  to  indicate  an  intention  of  exhi- 
biting the  naturally  and  externally  indefinite  end  of  the 
fractional  number  (see  p.  xv.  under  the  head  of  Key 
the  First) :  at  the  same  time  that  the  nearest  practical 
amount  of  it  in  whole  inches,  when  multiplied  by  10,000, 
was  formally  shown  by  the  mean  height  of  the  boulder- 
surface  side,  combined  with  the  simple  measures  of  the 
other  sides. 

The  35(A  Pyramid  Masonry  Course. 

But  I  must  now  confine  myself,  in  this  chapter  at 
least,  to  only  one  case  more  ;  making  a  new  use  of  the 
ante-chamber  length,  ii6'26  Pyramid  inches,  to  identify 
that  chamber  with  the  very  vitals  of  construction  of  the 
whole  Great  Pyramid. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Pyramid  mass  is  built  in 
horizontal  courses  of  squared  stone  extending,  each  at 
its  own  thickness,  through  and  through  the  whole 
building,  has  already  been  mentioned  at  p.  172;  and 
I  may  now  add,  that  the  thicknesses  of  these  courses 
rapidly  diminish  in  ascending,  so  that  from  about  50 
inches  at  the  base  they  dwindle  down  to  about  27  inches 
at  the  35th  course;  but  there  they  immediately  and 
suddenly  thicken,  so  that  the  36th  course  begins  with  a 
50-inch  thickness  once  again.     (See  Plate  IX.) 

Now  this  is  a  tremendously  important  fact ;  for  that 
thick,  36th,  course  of  masonry  is  conspicuous  on  every 
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Bide  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  The  French  measures  of 
the  courses  in  1799,  showed  it  accurately;  travellers 
with  an  educated  eye,  may  see  it  miles  off;  even  my 
smallest  photographs  placed  under  a  microscope  in- 
variably show  it ;  and  the  extra  amount  of  weight  which 
the  builders  had  to  raise  in  the  36th  course  as  compared 
with  the  35th  was,  on  that  account  solely,  about  40.000 
tons.  What  then  teas  the  extraordinarily  important  thing 
■completed  in  these  first  35  courses,  that  the  builders 
■crowned  them  so  majestically;  honoured  them,  in  fact. 
with  a  diadem  of  stone  (whose  50-inch  white  escarp- 
ment shines  afar  on  every  side);  and  marked  them  to 
all  future  time  by  the  weight  and  size  of  the  36th,  37th, 
and  other  higher  courses  of  extra  thick  masonry  im- 
mediately above  them  ?  (See  the  tables  on  pp.  94,  95.) 
Whether  the  courses  of  the  once-existing,  and  then 
Outside,  casing-stones  corresponded  with  these  inner 
structural  courses  is  not  now  known;  but  ever  since 
the  casing-stones  were  removed,  or  for  1,000  years 
past,  the  world  has  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
sudden  leap  in  thickness  which  the  courses  take  after 
the  first  35,^and  no  one  ever  guessed  the  reason  until 
Professor  Hamilton  L.  Smith,  of  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  New  York,  produced,  if  not  all  the  reasons,  at 
least  a  sufficient  one,  and  probably  chief  one,  as  thus: — 
35  in  itself,  as  made  up  of  7  times  5,  is  an  important 
Pyramid  number ;  while  the  35  courses  attain  a  vertical 
height  above  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  1162*6 
PjTamid  inches,*  or  ten  times  the  length  of  the  already 
proved  micro-cosmic  ante«-cbamber. 

Of  Ibiee  iicu  or  mcagures  of  Ihc  heinhts  of  ihe  n 


■  *  Of  Ibiee  iicu  of  mcagures  of  Ihc  heights  of  ihe  maoonry  coursn  of 
I  die  GrcM  Pyramid  grrcn  in  '-  Lift  and  Woik."  Vol.  11.,  the  t>«t  n  Ihal 
I  lijr  M.  L.e  Pitc  tnd  Colnnel  Couicik;  for,  the  one  of  them  an  architect 
r«Dd  tlie  Olh«(  in  cnji-incer,  they  made  Ihcnudvcs  a  special  measuring 
Papiwrnlui  for  the  occaaion.sndgavc  f^rcat  ntlemion  lo  its  use.  Now  Le 
'    nre  andCoutellc'iroullfor  3;  courses  is  almost  exactly  ii6l'6  Pyramid 

inchn;  the  oihcr  two  revulii  arc  omaltcr.  but  may  be  safely  looked  on 

M  eonHntikutry  in  the  presenl  ok. 
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But  what  then  ? 

Simply  and  completely  this,  that  at  that  point  of 
height,  in  the  middle  of  any  side,  the  horizontal 
distance  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  Pjramid  is 
3652'42,  &c.,  Pyramid  inches.  That  is,  when  divided 
by  lo,  it  records  in  those  particular  units  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  year;  a  grand  physical  fact  which 
the  profane  Egyptians  did  not  then  know,  nor  any 
other  men  at  that  lime  on  earth  by  their  own  know- 
ledge. While,  further,  without  any  division  at  all, 
two  straight  lines  are  given  to  show  the  proportion 
of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter;  for 
3652-42  -H  1162-60  =  3''4i59.  &c.,  =  5r. 

And  finally,  ii626'02,  or  ten  times  the  height  of  the 
35lh  course,  or  100  times  the  length  of  the  ante-chamber, 
(plus  the  infinitesimal  fraction  in  the  7th  place),  or  in  fact 
twice  the  vertical  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  repre- 
sents the  mean  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth,  in 
terms  of  that  grand  natural  quantity  Divinely  set  before 
the  consideration  of  Job  (see  our  Chap.  IV..  p.  68),  '"  the 
breadth  of  the  earth  "  ;  or  its  measure  from  pole  to  pole. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  the  ante -chamber's 
numbers  u^hcn  taken  in  Pyramid  inches,  distinguishing 
themselves  in  the  proportions  of  the  sizes  and  distances 
of  those  orbs  of  the  solar  system  which  most  concern 
man  in  his  physical  life  on  earth  as  ordained  by  his 
Creator,  For  the  self-same  three  curved  hollows  of  the 
western  granite  wainscot,  over  and  above  the  geometrical 
hint  obtained  from  them  on  p.  174, — do  also  remind  of 
something  touching  the  celebrated  problem  of  "  the 
three  bodies";  i.e.  sun.  earth,  and  moon  in  physical 
astronomy  and  certain  of  their  numerical  inter-relations. 

High  gravitational  astronomy  does  not,  indeed,  usually 
take  account  of  size,  only  of  mass  (weight)  reduced 
ideally  to  a  point,  of  any  celestial  orb ; — though  the 
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(space  throughout  which  such  mass  is  distributed,  and 
l.the  amount  of  surface  which  it  thereby  affords,  must  be 
leverything  in  the  daily  practical  question  of  man's  life 
his  Divinely  appointed  terrestrial  abode.  Hence, 
although  Mr,  George  F,  Chambers  has  collected  in  his 
"Handbook  of  Descriptive  Astronomy"*  some  very 
curious  commensurabilities  between  the  distances  and 
diameters  of  Sun  and  planets,  by  the  number  of  "  108 
nearly," — they  have  not  yet  been  much  attended  to  in 

■  scientific   society;  though   too   they   are   facts   in   the 

■  celestial  arrangements  of  the  present  period  of  uni- 
Iversal  time,  certain  to  last  sensibly  the  same  for  more 
I  thousands  of  years  than  human  history  has  yet  endured, 
I  and  of  extreme  anthropological  importance.  They  seem, 
I  moreover,  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  ante-chamber  by  the 
I  exact  length  of  the  remarkable  vertical  groovings  of  its 
I  south  wall,  shown  on  p.  167,  to  be  close  to  107*4 
I  Pyramid  inches  long.  Or  they  may  be  obtained  still 
I  more  accurately  by  the  mean  of  the  heights,  minutely 
I  corrected  by  theory  on  pp.  201  and  203,  viz.  103*033 
Isnd  iifSoj,  of  the  two  granite  wainscots;  making 
1 107*4 18. 


I  A  Representative  A  ntagottist  0/  Ike  Modem  Scientific  Theory 
of  the  Great  Pyramid, 

But  now,  after  so  many  confirmations,  both  large  and 
small,  furnished  by  the  Great  Pyramid  itself,  as  soon  as 
we  take  the  hard,  better  presei*vcd  and  better  measured 

I  portions  (and  there  are  more  confirmations  still,  and  of 
a  higher  class,  to  appear  in  our  fourth  and  hfth  parts),  the 
reader  may  be  possibly  inclined  to  ask,  "  Who  are  the 
parties  who  still  refuse  tu  allow  the  force  of  any  of  these 
things  ?     Who  can  possibly  persist  in  saying,  that  they 
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see  in  the  Great  Pyramid  merely  a  common,  everyday, 
accidental  burial  "  mound"  of  those  ancient,  idolatrous 
Egyptians,  who,  these  parties  themselves  protest,  kn^w 
no  accurate  astronomy ;  and,  who  also  if  we  judge  by  sorry 
sights  in  the  chief  museums  of  Europe,  delighted  in 
nothing  so  much  as  grovelling  worship  to  animal-headed 
gods  of  their  own  invention;  and  idolatrous  architectural 
memorialisation  of  bulls  and  goats,  crocodiles,  beetles, 
and  almost  every  bestial  thing? 

One  of  these  really  unhappy,  but  before  the  world 
flourishing  and  successful,  recusants  has,  by  printing 
a  book,  lately  offered  himself  before  the  public  for 
description.  He  js  an  Oxford  graduate  and  an  Angli- 
can clergyman,  a  country  vicar,  and  a  chaplain  to 
Royalty,  His  book  is  a  large  octavo  of  travel  in 
Egypt,  already  in  a  second  edition;  written  throughout 
cleverly,  fluently,  scholarly,  but  in  an  outrageously 
rationalistic  vein  of  the  most  ullra-Broad  Churchism; 
or  possibly  of  no  Christian  Church  at  all;  even  to  the 
extent  of  his  holding  the  Biblical  history  of  man,  in 
all  its  miraculous  features  and  limited  statements 
of  chronology,  to  be  utterly  false.  The  religions  both 
of  Christ  and  Moses,  this  author  perversely  maintains 
to  have  been  in  no  way  differently  originated  from 
those  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  They  were  each 
and  all,  with  him,  merely  the  best  mental  product,  "  the 
SMmma^/n7oso^A(fl,"of  the  wisest  ttten  of  their  time,  acting 
by  their  human  wisdom  alone,  and  composing  systems  of 
religion  suitable  to  "  the  politics"  of  their  own  respec- 
tive ages:  as,  too,  he  would  now  have  the  ablest  men 
among  us,  try  to  do  again,  for  these  troubled  and  most 
unhinged  times  in  which  we  live^times  wanting,  he 
says,  a  new  religion,  because,  as  he  avers,  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  no  longer  effective. 

This,  then,  was  the  author  who,  starting  for  his 
Egyptian  tour  at  six  hours'  notice  only,  tells  us  that  he 
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'  took  no  scientific  instruments  with  him;  and  says, 
moreover,  that  he  did  not  want  them,  as  he  has  methods 
of  philosophical  observation  overriding  all  science. 

Thus,  as  to  the  almost  endless  series  of  mathematical 
and  physical  problems,  in  exact  number,  weight,  and 
measure,  contained  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  this  Oxonian 

P graduate  merely  leant  against  the  monument,  with  his 
iiands  in  his  pockets,  and  looking  upward  along  its  sides, 
declares  that  he  got  a  far  better  notion  of  it  in  that  way, 
than  if  he  had  made  any  number  of  instrumental  and 
scientific  obser\-alions;  for,  by  that  simple  method  of 
merely  taking  a  look,  he  perceived  with  the  greatest 
certainty  then,  there,  and  at  once,  that  in  place  of 
there  being  any  truth  in  all  the  unique  numbers  and 
mysteriously  deep  scientific  things  published  about  the 

I  Great  Monument  by  the  Scottish  Astronomer-Royal, — 
the  whole  edifice  throughout  all  its  building  was  nothing 
but  an  ordinary  development  of  ordinary  human  nature 
in  history.  The  Egyptians,  he  says,  built  the  Great 
Pyramid  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner,  they  did, 
ftierely  because  they  could  not  help  it :  it  was  the  only 
way  that  occurred  to  them  to  build  it;  there  was  no 
purpose  in  it,  and  there  was  no  thinking  spent  upon  it. 
To  argue  with  sucii  a  man  would  evidently  be  most 
hopeless;  and  I  do  not  specially  grieve  myself  over 
his  aspersions  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  science,  for  he 
has  the  same  remarks  ready  for  all  science,  and  par- 
ticularly for  that  of  Cambridge.  Gifted  by  nature  with 
splendid  parts  for  the  study  of  classical  languages,  but 
little  or  none  for  mathematics,  this  individual  would, 
■  in  and  by  himself  alone,  have  probably  acted  a  dis- 
^K  tinguished  part  in  the  world  of  literature,  and  would 
^^M  have  modestly  avoided  exposing  himself  in  science.  But 
^^  when  he  went  to  the  Oxford  University,  and  found  that 
I  his  classics  alone  were  enough  to  gain  for  him  there  all 

the  luxurious  enjoyments  of  moneyed  life,  then   that 
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evil  principle  of  egotism,  or  selfish  pride,  infused  with 
o'er-vaulting  rationalism,  which  enters  so  copiously 
into  all  larpe  and  wealthy  human  inslilutions,  generally 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  numbers,  and  rent-rolls,  in- 
duced him,  as  a  privileged  member  of  the  ^reat  Oxford 
Corporation,  actually  to  boast  of  his  ignorance  of.  and 
perfect  incapacity  for,  numbers  of  every  kind  and  degree; 
and  led  him  on  all  sorts  of  occasions  to  be  even  provok- 
jngly  voluble  in  expressing  his  contempt  for  them.* 

Hence,  when  such  a  one  went  to  the  Great  Pyramid, 
and  declared  immediately,  on  his  first  mere  look  and  hi^ 
own  ipse  dixit,  and  without  making  any  metrical  exami- 
nation whatever,  that  it  did  not  contain  anything  to 
admire  or  respect  in  the  numerical  way  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary line  of  unthinking,  vulgar,  obligatory  work — no 
matter  what  any  one  else  had  painfully  and  laboriously 
proved  by  positive  mensuration — the  only  paraltet  to  it 
that  I  know  (unless  indeed  it  be  the  carelessness  of  the 
ante-diluvians  before  the  Flood  came  upon  them),  is 
that  of  the  starving  Red  Indian,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe 
unconcernedly  and  most  contemptuously  near  the 
mouth  of  a  great  anthracite  coal  mine  in  full  and  profit- 
able steam-working  in  Pennsylvania.  "  Indian,"  said  the 
missionary,  brimming  over  with  sympathy  and  anxiety 
to  help  the  perishing  one,  '"do  you  understand  all  this 
wonderful  proceeding  now  going  on  in  the  country  you 
used  to  hunt  over?"  "Yes,"  answers  the  Red-skin,  "  I 
do;  Pale-face  puts  fire  under  big  kettle,  and  up  comes 
coal ;  Indian's  plan  better,  he  no  trouble  to  work,  he 
lie  on  his  back  and  smoke  tobacco  all  day  long." 

Or  shall  I  quote  a  Professor  of  Greek  in  another  Uni- 
versity closer  at  hand  ;  who,  likewise,  when  he  recently 
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Ivistted  the  Great  Pyramid  for  a  few  hours,  declined  to 
Imake  a  single  measure  of  its  actual  facts;  and  yet,  on 
■  returning  home,  thought  himself  authorised,  in  a  public 
^lecture  before  the  Philosophical  Institution,  Edinburgh. 
Ito  condemn  most  utterly  and  scornfully  all  the  findings 
Icf  those  who  had;  pronouncing  them  again  and  again 
fto  be  nothing  but  "nonsense;  all  super-subtle,  trans- 
cendental nonsense.  He  had  not  read  any  of  the  books 
containing  them,  and  did  not  intend  to ;  for  he  never 
read  any  book  unless  it  smelt  right  (whatever  that 
meant),  to  begin  with." 

But  that  public  teacher,  in  anything  else  then  his 

mere  Greek  verbs,  barely  rises  above   sounding  brass 

and  is  not  so  innocent  as  a  tinkling  cj'mbal,  so  may  be 

left   to   finish   himself.       Enough,  therefore,    now,   to 

conclude  this   chapter  by  remarking,  that  if   opposite 

I  extremes  sometimes  meet,  they  partly  seem  to  do  so  in 

iKeveral  of  the  opinions  of  the  Oxford  clergyman  first 

Iciled,  and  the  Scottish  Astronomer-Royal :  though  al- 

Kways  with  a  difference.     They  both  hold,  for  instance, 

Ithat  the  Pharaonic  Egyptians  spent  no  thought  on  the 

■design  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  built  it  because  they 

»uld  not  do  otherwise  at  that  time  ;  but  in  the  reasons 

■why, — the  Astronomer   puts   in   for   the  first,   because 

lothers  than  Egyptians  supplied    the   high   and   noble 

Jiought,  of  which  the  indubitable  numerical  traces  are 

■ibund  by  all  those  who  look  for  them  in  the  right  way; 

and   for  the   second,  because   an    influence  went  forth 

f  Divine  inspiration  (as  see  further  in  our  4th  and  5th 

parts),  which   compelled   the   idolatrous   and    wilfully 

Cainite    Egyptians,    even   in    spite   of  themselves,   to 

perform  a  prescribed  task,  for  the  sacred  and  prophetic 

purposes  of    the    very  God  whom   they  had   rebelled 

against  in  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  at  Babel  as  well 

as  in  Egypt. 

While  if  the  clergyman,  again,  considers  that  a  new 
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religion  will  soon  take  the  place  of  that  of  Christ,  as 
hitherto  taught  by  the  Churches,  almost  one  and  all, 
so  does  the  Astronomer  too.  But  with  the  addition,  oil 
the  part  of  the  latter,  that  the  new  religion  will  not  be 
any  invention  of  a  few  clever  men,  whether  of  Oxford 
or  any  other  University,  however  strong  they  maybe  in 
Greek,  or  Sanscrit,  or  any  other  variety  of  human  school 
learning ;  but,  after  the  overthrow  which  will  first  take 
place  of  all  enemies,  there  will  be  the  establishment  by 
Christ  Himself,  returned  as  Universal  King,  of  a  larger 
and  more  glorious  phase  of  His  own  blessed  Christianity. 
An  advance  therefore  it  must  prove  for  the  world  in 
Holiness :  to  be  inaugurated  by  none  less  than  the 
Divine  Founder  of  all  Christianity,  and  in  perfect  con- 
formity to  God's  intentions,  times,  and  seasons  ap- 
pointed from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  as  indicated 
in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

The  Astronomer,  however,  asks  no  one  to  take  his 
mere  opinion.  If  the  facts  which  he  has  still  to  unfold, 
do  not  of  themselves  work  increased  conviction  of  the 
verity  of  Divine  Inspiration  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  reality  of  what  is  prophecied  therein  as  now 
shortly  to  come  to  pass,  neither  will,  nor  should,  all 
the  words  of  hoped  for  persuasion  which  he  could 
possibly  utter.* 

*  While  actually  overlooking  this  sheet  at  the  preu.  the  fallowing 
most  important  testimony  has  just  arrived  from  Switzerland ;  and  being 
on  a  post-card,  has  a  certain  freedom  of  publication  allowed  to  it:— 

"  MoNSlBUR,~Ayant,  en  11)77,  public  une  explication  de  I'Apocalyme, 
un  ami  me  lit  observer  que  vos  remarquablea  d^couvertes  sur  la  Gd« 
Pyiamide,  contirmaient  de  point  en  point  mes  inierpr^tationB  de  la 
Prophetic ;  j'en  ai  pris  connaissance,  et  j'ai  pu  d^ja,  en  troil  con- 
ftrences,  d^monircr  Vimportance  extraordinaire  dc  votre  travail  scien- 
tiRque. — Je  vous  pric,  des  lors,  dc  me  permettre  de  vou>  dure  pamoir 
met  deux  volumes  sur  les  proph^ties, 

"  Voire  iris  respectueui  en  J..C'-. 

"  G.  ROSSELRT  d'Ivbshois. 
"  Pasteur  a  Colombier,  Canton  de  Neuchfttel,  SuiMc 
"  14  Oct.,  1879." 
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Compendium  of  the  Principal  and  Leading  Measures  con- 
nected with  the  Interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
shortly  stated.  For  their  application,  see  Plates  VI.  to 
XVII.  inclusive. 

ENTRANCE  INTO  GREAT  PYRAMID. 

Pyr.  Inches. 
This  is,  at  present,  simply  a  hole,  or  doorway,  or  upper  end 

of  a  hollow  passage-way,  inclining  thence  downwards 

and  inwards.     It  is  situated  on  the  Northern  flank  of 

the  Pyramid,  in  a  very  broken  part  of  the  masonry  now, 

at  a  height  above  the  ground,  rudely  and  imperfectly 

considered  about     . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         588* 

Distance  of  the  centre  of  that  doorway-hole  Eastward  of 
centre  of  the  Pyramid's  Northern  flank,  as  between  its 
£.  and  W.  ends      . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  =:  294* 

Height  of  said  door^\'ay,  transversely  to  length  of  the  passage- 
way, of  which  it  is  the  outer,  Northern,  end     , .         . .  =     47*24 

Breadth  of  the  same      ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  =     41*56 


ENTRANCE  PASSAGE  AND  ITS  FURTHER  INTERIOR, 

DESCENDING  PROGRESS. 

O  I 

Angle  of  descent  of  floor  of  the  passage.  Southwards        . .  =       26    28 

Length  along  that  downward,  and  Southward,  slope,  from  a 
supposed  original  Northern  beginning  of  this  passage, 
to  its  junction  lower  down  with  the  first  ascending  pas- 
sage inside  the  building     . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         988' 

Thence  to  Caliph  Al  Mamoun's  broken  hole  . .         . .         214* 

Thence,  chiefly  by  excavation  through  solid  rock,  but  still 
in  one  straight,  downwardly  inclined  line  as  before, 
to  the  Well's  lower  mouth  . .         . .         . .         . .       2582* 

Thence,  to  the  end  of  the  inclined  and  full  bored  part  of  the 

passage        . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         296* 

Thence,  in  horizontal  direction  to  the  North  wall  of  Subter- 
ranean Chamber     . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         324* 

Whole  length  of  said  descending  Entrance  Passage  . .  =:  4404* 

Part  length,  or  from  *'  the  2170  mark  **  in  the  upper  part  of 

the  passage,  to  its  falling  into  Subterranean  Chamber. .  =  4053* 

Bore  of  passage  always  rectangular  in  transverse  section, 
and  m  the  inclined  part,  as  with  the  door-way  =  47*24 
X  41*56  inches. 

Bore,  in  horizontal  subterranean  region ;  for  height         •  •  =     36* 

„  breadth        ..  =     33* 
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SUBTERRANEAN,  UNFINISHED,  CHAMBER. 

Flat  finiEhed  ceiling,  length  East  to  West =      55a- 

breadih  North  to  South  ..         ..  =      315* 

Depth  of  walls  from  said  ceiling,  variously  40  to  ifio.   Floor 

not  yet  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  walls  not  full  depth. 
Small  blind  horizontal   hole  or  passage  commencement, 
penetrating  into  the  rock  Southwards,  from  South  wall 

of  this  chamber,  low  down;  length       ^      633- 

height =         31- 

breadth     . .         . .         . .  ^        zg' 

THE  ASCENDING  PASSAGE;  (Lime-stone.) 

Starti,  in  an  upward  and  Southward  direction,  from  a  point 
on  the  descending  entrance-passage,  gSS  inches  inside 
the  ancient  builcSng;  and  the  first  180  inches  of  it»  ■ 
length  is  still  filled  up  with  fast-jammed  granite  plugs. 
The  whole  length,  from  the  descending  passage,  up  to 
junction  with,  and  entrance  into  the  Grand  Gallery  is  TS43'4 

Measured  angle  of  the  floor's  ascent,  Southwards  ..         ..  =  26    8 
Transverse   height  of  the  passage  bore,   now  47  to  jg ; 

anciently =  47-14 

Breadths  now,  in  broken  state  from  42  to  60    anciently   . .  =  41*56 

GRAND  GALLERY ;  (Lime-stone.) 


Length  of  inclined  floor  line,  from  N.  to  South  wall 

Measured  angle  of  ascent,  Southwards 
Vertical  height,  at  any  one  aniragi  point 
Overlappings  of  roof,  in  number 
Overlappings  of  the  walls,  in  number 
Ramps,  height  ^  21 ;  breadth  =  20 
Breadth  of  floor  between  ramps 
Breadth  of  gallery  above  ramps 

„  between  ist  overlap 


Great  step  at  Southern  end  of  gallery,  vertical  height  of 

North  edge = 

length  along  the  flat  lop,  from  North  to 

South  = 

Lower  and  further  exit,  or  South  doorway-passage,  height  =? 
breadth  = 
length  horizontally  from  G.  G,  to  ante-chamber  = 
Upper  exit,  at  lop  of  Eastern  wall  at  its  Southern  end, 
height  33 ;  breadth  20,  nearly  and  roughly. 
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ANTE-CHAMBER  ;  (L.  S.  and  Ore.) 

Pyi.  iDchM. 

Extreme  length,  North  to  Soulh         116-36 

„      breadth  at  top,  Ea»t  to  West           6ya 

,.      height M9-3 

Eastern  wainscot,  granite,  hi^h           ..         .,         ..         ..  103-03 

Western  wainscot,  granite,  high         ..                    ..         ..  lii'So 

Granite  (density  =  0-479,  earth's  density  =^  1)  begins  to  be 

employed  in  the  course  of  the  length  of  this  room,  and 

in  the  GrURifr.Lf a/which  crosses  it,  atvanous  distances, 

as  8  to  14  inches,  from  North  wall,  in  floor.and  aide  walls. 

Exit  passage,  horizontal,  from  ante-chamber.  Southward  to 

King's  Chamber,  in  granite  all  the  way  ;  length          . .  —  loo'a 

height  at  the  North  end          ..   =  43-7 

„             South    „            ..  =  43-0 

breadth =  41-4 

Number  of  vertical  grooves  on  South  wall  ..         ..         ,.  ^  4 

Length  of  each  of  them          . .                    . .                    . .  =:  I07'4 


KING'S  CHAMBER  (Granite). 

Structure  entirely  in  granite,  form  rectangular,  length      . .   ^  412-131 

breadth    . .  =:  206-066 

ist  height,  floor  to  ceiling    ..  =^  i^o'^ig 

2nd  height  from  base  of  walls  lo  ceiling    . .   =^  ^35-350 

The  walla,  in  5  equal  height  courses,  and  composed  of  100 

The  hollow  coffer  therein ;  measures  given  at  pp.  137  to  143. 

North. air  channel,  length  to  exterior  of  Pyramid  ..         ,.  =^  2796* 

South- air  channel  =  2091- 

Supposed  height  of  their  exits  there =  3972- 

The  lower  parts  of  these  air-channels  just  before  entering  the  King's 
Chamber,  are  bent  at  a  large  angle  in  the  vertical,  and  the  Northern 
one  is  further  tortuous  m  azimuth  ;  so  that  they  cannot  be  used  as 
a  means  of  looking  through  to  the  daylight  sky,  from  the  King's 
Chamber, — though  they  may  ventilate  il  admirably  when  cleared  of 
modern  obstructions. 
The  "hollows,"  or  needlessly  called  "Chambers"  of  ComfrHclion  above 
this  King's  Chamber,  are  of  the  same  length  and  breadth  of  floor, 
but  not  above  30  lo  50  inches  high,  except  the  uppermost  of  the  jJw, 
which  is  angular,  or  gable,  roofed.     (Sec  Plate  XVI.) 


HORIZONTAL   PASSAGE  TO   QUEEN'S   CHAMBER. 

Length  from  North  end  of  Grand  Gallery,  Southward,  lo  the 

beginning  of  low  part  of  the  passage  under  G.G.  floor  =    217-8 
thence  to  low  portion  of  floor  ^  ioS5'5 
thence  to  North  wall  of  Queen's  Chamber  =   ii6'i 
Average  height  of  longest  part  ^  46-34,  of  Southern  deep 
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THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 
QUEEN'S  CHAMBER;    (Lime- stone). 


Length  from  East  to  West 

226-7 

Breadth  from  North  to  South 

xos-a 

Height  at  North  and  South  walU       

182-4 

„      in  centre  of  gable  ridge  of  ceiling    ., 
Grand  Niche  in  the  East  wall;  height 

183-0 

breadth,  greatest,  below 

.  =    61-30 

.  =     4I-50 

-  =     3°-°° 

..,.,..           ..    ,        "          ,*"•       ".    , 

•  =     1950 

Excentiicity  of  Niche,  or  displacement  of  ils  vertical  a 

Southward  from  central  vertical  line  of  the  East  wall  =:     35*000 
Air  channels  exist  in  North  and  South  walls;   but  blinded 
anciently  inside,  by  a  solidly  left,  uncut-out  thickness 
of  5  inches  of  stone  ;  and  their  out-crop  on  the  Pyramid 
tlank  noiv,  not  known. 
Wall  courses,  number  of,  equally  heighled  all  round  up  to 

the  level  of  the  lop  of  North  and  South  walls. .  . .    —        6 

Additional  wall  courses  in  the  upper  gables  of  East  and  West 

walla,  not  yet  examined. 
Wall  courses,  by  Mr.  W.  Dinon,  approximately— 

jst  and  lowest,  in  height —      36- 

and  from  floor,  in  height       ..         ..         ..         . .  ^      34- 

3rd 


4.h 

5th 
6lh 


THE  WELL;  (Lime-a 


Enters  near  North-west  corner  of   Grand  Gallery ;   shaft 

square  in  bore;  measures  in  length  of  side  of  bore  . .   =      »8* 

Distance  of  centre  of  entrance  from  the  North  end  of 

Grand  Gallery        =      34- 

Vertical  depth  to  grotto  in  the  rock,  under   masonry  of 

Pyramid  ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..   =   702- 

Further  vertical  depth,  with  some  horizontal  distance,  to 
junction  with  the  lower  part  of  the  entrance  passage 
near  the  Subterranean  Chamber  . .         ..         ..         ..  :^  t596- 
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NATIONAL  WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES,  ALSO 
THOSE  OF  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 


BRITISH  METROLOGY. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

BRITISH  metrology; 

Its  Higk  Descent  and  Pyramidal  Bearings. 

NOT  only  has  it  appeared,  we  trust,  from  the  previous 
_  chapters  taken  in  the  whole,  that  some  standards 

F  measure  and  weight  are  instruments  ol'  instant  re- 
search and  discovery  in  the  Great  Pyramid. — but  that 
the  best  units  and  standards  for  the  purpose  have  very 
remarkably  close  approaches  to  certain  units  and 
ixamples  ol  the  British  system  of  Metrology.  More 
specially  as  that  system  was  known  in  earlier  historic 
fes  than  our  own. 

The  Very  Reverend  Bishop  Cumberland,  D.D.,  in 
i86.*  devoting  himself  for  a  time  to  the  topic  of 
C  weights  and  measures  of  many  nations,  is  strong  upon 
both  its  antiquity,  usefulness  and  learning.  "  Learning," 
says  he,  "  I  call  this  knowledge,  because  the  first  consti- 
tution of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  reasons  and 
proportions  contained  in  their  mutual  correspondences, 
do  impart,  not  only  prudent  observation,  which  is  learn* 

*  See  a  imall  duodccinm  entitled  "  An  £9Bay  lowarila  the  Recovery  of 
the  Jewiih  (liraclile)  Measores  and  Weights,  by  help  of  Ancieni  Sun. 
cbrJ*.  compared  with  ours  af  England.  Useful  also  to  sute  many  of 
iIioAc  o(  the  Greeks  and  Komani,  and  Ihc  Eaiiern  Nations.  Bv  Richard 
Cumberland,  D.D.  Ex  tzdibui  Lambeth.  October  ii.  16S3."  I  have 
to  thank  (Or  the  voluntary  gift  of  ihe  above  boolc  a  namctalie  of  the 
pyramidally  celebiatcU  Profcawir  Greavei.  vlx.  T.  Greaves.  Esq.,  Birken- 
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ing's  foundation,  but  also  some  elements  of  geometry  and 
staticks  (which  are  essential  paits  of  its  superstructure) 
and  certain  mathematical  notions  which  are  as  old 
almost  as  mankind.  But,"  he  complains,  "  such 
hath  been  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  in  these 
matters,  of  many  intervenient  ages,  by  whose  care  these 
things  should  have  been  transmitted  to  us  their  pos- 
terity, that  many  diligent  enquirers,  quite  despairing, 
have  been  of  late  almost  inclined  to  ckst  the  whole 
subject  into  its  already  prepared  grave  of  oblivion  and 
neglect." 

These  views  of  the  worthy  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
two  centuries  ago,  contain  most  salutary  truth  for  our 
own  times  also;  and  if  we  would  fully  understand  the 
weights  and  measures  of  our  own  land,  we  must  begin, 
at  least,  with  Magna  Charta  date.  For  those  Metro- 
logical  Institutions  had  existed  from  still  earlier  times, 
even  the  very  earliest  times  known  to  our  literature,  an 
heirloom  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples ;  and  a  late  first- 
rate  American  writer,  as  well  as  statesman  (John  Quincey 
Adams),  equally  claiming  with  ourselves  to  be  descended 
from  that  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  but  without  any 
necessary  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  wisdom  of  modem 
British  Parliaments,  has  expressed  a  very  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  most  perfect  condition  of  those  weights 
and  measures,  even  including  all  that  was  done  for 
them  by  modem  savants  under  the  reign  of  George  IV., 
was,  in  the  earliest  known  times  of  Saxon  history. 
Also  that  such  perfection  of  British  metrology  connects 
itself  much  more  with  an  ancient  Royal  residence  at 
Winchester,  than  a  modern  one  in  London  or  Windsor. 
It  may  have  been  earlier  still.  At  all  events,  the  old, 
long-employed,  ancestor-descended  system  had  already 
fallen  into  such  republican,  many-headed  confusion  in 
the  times  of  King  John,  that  his  then  new  Charter,  to 
the  joy  of  all  men,  said  that  in  future  there  was  only 


)  be  one  standard  of  measure  throughout  the  land;* 

f  while,  to  render  that  principle  a  possible  one  to  carry 

I  out  in  practice,  wisdom  counselled,  and  ancient  Saxon 

practice  reminded,  that  grand  standards  both  of  length 

and  weight   should    be    immediately  constructed,  and 

copies  thereof  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

But  what  followed  ? 

Those  standard  measures,  if  ever  made,  were  lost; 
no  copies  were  sent  to  country  districts ;  the  Magna 
Charta  lawyers  trusted  in  words  only  ;  t  and  then  came 
a  certain  very  natural  consequence. 

Practical  weights  and  measures  are  not  only  of  in- 
terest, but  essential  importance  to  all  classes  of  the 
?calm  :  for,  as  was  well  said  years  ago,  all  the  produc- 
ions  of  land  and  labour,  of  nature  and  art,  and  of  every 
»ncern  and  condition  of  life,  are  bought,  sold,  or  esti- 
mated by  them.  Hence,  weights  and  measures  have 
ieen  very  properly  defined  as  the  foundation  of  justice, 
e  safeguard  of  property,  and  the  rule  of  right ;  while 
ihe  laws  of  honour  peculiarly  abhor  any  fraud  in  this 
icspect.  Yet  vrithal,  says  the  same  authority,  it  is  to 
Jie  common  people,   in   every  country,  to  whom  the 


Muiei  ire  wanted  for  iwo  distinct  abjects.  ihe  commercial  and 
illc.  The  wants  of  natural  philosophy  have  pown  up  within 
/o  ccnIuricH ;  while  bo  early  as  Magna  Charta  il  was  one  of  the 
IB  to  the  grievances  of  the  subject  that  there  should  be  one 
K)|[ht  and  one  measure  throuehoul  the  Und,"  eaye  the  late  Lord 
'  ougham'c  chief educBiional  authority;  not  knowlnE.  however,  that  the 
,  och  of  Magna  Chana.  instead  of  bein^  primeval,  is  very  mid  Jle-agcd 
■dead,  in  the  real  hiitory  of  Briliih  weiglitB  and  measuru. 
t  ».D.  ms-     Magna  Charta,  sect,  35  :— 

"  There  ihall  be  but  one  uniform  standard  of  weights,  measures,  and 
anufacluren  1  ihal  for  corn  ihall  be  the  London  quarter," 
"  Magna  Charu."  nay*  Dr.  Kelly,  in  his  "  Melrolngy."  1816,  "  points 
II  the  quarter  of  London  at  the  only  aundard  for  measures  and  weights 
t  lliW  lime,  bul  we  are  left  to  guess  of  what  measure  or  weight  it  was 
lemiartei  part,"  What  would  he  have  thought,  a  most  acme  man  of 
to  nay.  >f  be  could  have  been  informed,  before  his  death,  that  the  desi- 
_mtrd  vessel  of  which  the  British  quarter  is  the  fourth  part,  is  the  Cii^irr 
r  of  th«  Great  Pyramid  in  the  [and  of  KEypl  '<  anil  f-^"  it  is  stil'  ' 
d  ahuntUntly  measurable,  as  see  back  to  our  pages  154  tc 
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business  of  weighing  and  measuring  is  almost  exclu- 
sively committed.  Whence,  in  part,  by  evident  neces- 
sity it  comes,  that  weights  and  measures  are  primarily 
affairs  of  the  practically  labouring  classes  of  the  poor, 
and  those  who  with  their  own  hands  do  the  daily  work 
of  the  world. 

Their  weights  and  measures  too.  to  be  fully  useful. 
must  suit  the  working-men,  just  as  naturally  as  the 
mother-tongue  is  felt  to  do  in  after-life;  for  who  is 
there,  unless  experienced  in  practical  matters  himself, 
who  knows  how  suddenly  and  immediately  in  many  of 
the  constant  affairs  of  the  working  world,  an  unexpected 
exigency  occurs ;  when,  without  books,  or  scales,  or 
balances,  or  compasses,  the  labouring  man,  whether 
sailor  or  coal-miner,  whether  agriculturist  or  engineer, 
has  to  look  some  natural  danger  in  the  face  ;  and  his 
only  hope  of  plucking  the  flower,  "  safety,"  from  the 
event,  is  in  his  then  and  there  instantly  concluding, 
without  instrumental  assistance,  without  time  for 
serious  thought  or  metrical  examination,  upon  a  nearly 
correct  estimate  of  some  measure  of  weight,  or  length 
of  space,  or  strength  of  material,  or  angle  of  slope, 
before  the  catastrophe  arrives  ? 

So  what  was  the  consequence  when  the  restored 
king  and  government  of  a.d.  1215,  having  got  the  rule 
of  the  country  once  again  into  their  power,  did  not  send 
the  promised  standards  to  every  town  and  village  in  the 
land  ?  Why  every  town  and  every  village  began  in 
self-defence  to  make  standard  measures  for  themselves 
in  their  often  very  isolated  provincial  communities. 

History  0/  Brilish   Weights  and  Measures  from  Magna 
Charta  times  to   the  Georgian  Era. 

Within  a  certain  range,  that  was  tolerable  enougb  : 
because  all  those  earlier  examples  pro  tern,  were  more 
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■'or  less  ulosely  founded  on,  or  were  tolerably  represen- 
tative in  some  way  or  another  of,  the  original  Saxon 
standards ;  and  were  named  with  short,  pithy  names 
derived  from  the  same  effective  language.  But  after 
that  first  beginning  of  going  a  little  astray,  then  as 
civilisation  progressed,  wealth  asserted  its  interests  too 
powerfully.  Whence  the' tendency  arose  to  substitute 
legal  deeds,  in  place  of  material  examples  ;  and  lawyers 
were  always  attainable,  to  frame  any  number  of  acts  of 
parliament  to  secure  rent  and  taxes  being  drawn  from 
Jie  working  poor  in  any  and  every  denomination  ;  but 
D  prevent  their  deriving  profits  from  their  work,  unless 
Et  statute  standard  was  rigidly  adhered  to  by  them. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  powers  that  were,  went  on 
framing  their  acts  of  parliament  without  either  defining, 
actually  making,  or  in  fact  identifying  any  such  stan- 
dard. The  taking  of  practical  scientific  steps  really  to 
do  that,  seemed  to  men  of  over-refined  education  in  both 
classic  literature  and  high  mental  philosophy,  a  base 
mechanic  operation,  which  their  ethereal  line  of  studies 
placed  them  far  above  the  level  of.  It  was  a  drudgerj' 
ihey  would  not  submit  to ;  and  even  up  to  the  other 
day  (1814),  when  at  last  it  was  impressed  on  the  go- 
verning bodies,  that,  in  the  material  matter  of  weights 
and  measures,  there  must  be  material  standards, — they 
grandiloquently  appointed  a  yard,  which  was  to  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  a  second's  pendulum  of  a  specially 
named  and  legally  described  scientific  order, — but  what 
length  thai  pendulum  was  of,  in  verj'  fact,  they  did  not 
know  and  did  not  inc[uire ;  for  they  said  "any  expert 
watchmaker  could  ascertain  that";  and  yet  up  to  the 
present  time  neither  watchmaker  nor  philosopher,  nor 
government   official  of  any  kind  or  degree,   has  fully 

K      succeeded  in  that  little,  but  found  at  last  to  be  a  trans- 

^■cendentally  difficult,  problem. 

^^^     So  the  confusion  of  weights  and  measures  only  grew 
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worse  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  fault  was  attributed  to 
the  wrong  parties,  or  the  working  men  ;  as  when  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  reported  in  1758,  that  of 
ihose  uneducated  beings,  but  who  had  hitherto  borne 
all  the  toil  and  burden  of  the  work,  "only  a  few  of  them 
were  able  heretofore  to  make  proper  measures  or  weights ; 
standards  were  carelessly  made  by  them  and  destroyed 
as  defective,  and  the  unskilfulnessof  the  artificers,  joined 
to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  were  to  size  and  check 
the  weights  and  measures,  occasioned  all  sorts  of  varie- 
ties to  be  dispersed  through  the  kingdom,  which  were 
all  deemed  legal,  yet  disagreed." 

Other  independent-minded  persons,  however,  ventured 
to  counter-report,  and  perhaps  more  justly,  that  another 
cause  of  this  confusion  was  "  the  prodigious  number  of 
acts  of  parliament,  whereby  the  knowledge  of  M'eights 
and  measures  became  every  year  more  and  more  mys- 
terious." In  1823  it  was  stated  by  Dr.  Kelly,  in  his 
examination  before  the  House  of  Lords,  "  that  there 
had  been  upwards  of  two  hundred  laws  enacted  with- 
out success  in  favour  of  conformity,  and  five  hundred 
various  measures  in  defiance  of  those  laws."  Both  sets 
of  acts  of  parliament,  too,  were  in  opposition  to  that 
law  of  the  practical  nature  of  things,  which  ordains  that 
everything  in  connection  with  weights  and  measures 
shall  be  done  in  direct  reference  to  makrial  examples 
thereof. 

The  Georgian  and  William  the  Fourth  Eras. 

But,  in  1824,  a  standard  yard  and  a  standard  pound 
were  at  last  deposited  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
the  Legislature  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  a 
moderately  accurate  example  before  them,  of  the  prac- 
tical thing  they  were  legislating  about.  This  pleasure, 
however,  only  lasted  about  ten  years ;  for  in  October, 
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,  1834,  both  yard  and  pound   perished  in  the  Great  Fire 
|which  consumed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Then  was  made  another  lamentable  attempt  to  get 
I  on  without  any  standards    at  all ;    to  eollect  revenue 
■  by  the  threat  of  a  standard,  and  yet  have  no  standard 
to  refer  to.     Lawyers,  therefore,  had  it  all  their  own 
way  in  this  pleasant  fiction  ;  and  in  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment (5  and  6  William  IV.  c.  63),  which  passed  both 
assembhes  in  the  following  year,  "  the  standards  were 
referred  to  as  if  still  in  existence,  and  quoted  as  authori- 
ties to  be  appealed  to  on  every  occasion,  although  they 
had  been  actually  destroyed  a  twelvemonth  before,  and 
^^  no  other  standards  submitted  in  their  stead." 
^^L     Both  Houses  of  Parliament  ceria-inly  appeared  to  have 
^^Blieen  wholly  ignorant  of  this  actual  non-existence  of  the 
^^■ebjects  on  which  they  were  legislating;  and  Government 
^^Bltselfwas  not  aware  of  the  state  of  ruin  and  neglect  into 
^^ftwhich  certain   other   standards,  more  hereditary  than 
^^flegal,  had  fallen  into,  in  their  own  Exchequer  Office. 
B  In  1742,  when  some  inquiries  were  set  on  foot  by  both 

the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  those  Exchequer  standards  (one  of  them  an 
cll.  and  the  other  a  yard,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth), 
were  then  in  a  respectable  condition,  and  seemed  to  be 
treated  with  attention  and  care,  by  the  high  officers  and 
clerks  of  the  establishment.     But  no  one  had  heard  of 
them  again  for  a  long  interval.     And  when  their  habi- 
m       tation  was  at  length  revisited  in   1835,  to  see  the  only 
^^^real  foundation  on  which  the  government  of  good  King 
^^KWilliam  was  then  legislating,  Mr.  Baily  reports  of  the 
^^Vthcn  single  standard  shown  to  him,  the  Elizabethan 
^^  yard,*  "  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  it  too  much 

*  Since  the  above  was  wrillcn.  an  qniisually  good  parliamentaiy  report 

Cmrti,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Chisholm.  chief  clerk  in  ihe  office  of  the 
iller-GcncrBlof  tbc  Enchcquer,  on  "The  Exchequer  Standards  of 
ind  Meaiure":  menlionin^  a  ynrdrod.  a  gallon,  and  two  bushcU 
t  VII.;  »  yiird  mcM 
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in  derision  and  contempt.  A  common  kitchen  poker, 
filed  at  the  end  in  the  rudest  manner  by  the  most  bung- 
ling workman,  would  make  as  good  a  standard.  It  has 
been  broken  asunder,"  he  writes,  "  and  the  two  pieces 
have  been  dovetailed  together,  but  so  badly  that  the  joint 
is  nearly  as  loose  as  a  pair  of  tongs.  The  date  of  the 
fracture  I  could  not  ascertain,  it  having  occurred  be- 
yond the  memory  or  knowledge  of  any  of  the  officers  at 
the  Exchequer.  And  yet,  till  within  the  last  ten  years, 
to  the  disgrace  of  this  country,  copies  of  this  measure 
have  been  circulated  all  over  Europe  and  America,  with 
a  parchment  document  accompanying  them  (charged 
with  a  stamp  that  costs  £i  los.,  exclusive  of  official 
fees),  certifying  that  they  are  true  copies  of  the  British 
standard." 

These  are  severe  remarks ;  and  yet  partly  help  to 
answer  the  noted  difficulty  which  Dr.  Kelly  found  him- 
self confronted  with,  after  all  his  historical  researches 
up  to  his  own  time  ;  viz,  that  in  England  there  is  no- 
thing that  has  a  greater  tendency  to  grow  worse,  or. 
curiously  enough,  more  obstinately  resists  improvement, 
than  weights  and  measures.  Yet  the  Exchequer  itself 
has  indicated  the  full  truth  of  Mr.  Baily's  critique,  by 
publishing  the  Astronomer-Royal's  very  similar  views; 
first,  on  the  error  in  the  general  theory  of  British  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  standards  as  shown  in  "the 
entire  apathy  on  the  part  of  Government  towards  the 
matter,  whereby  it  acts  only  when  pressed  by  popular 
demands  " ;  and  second,  the  error  in  the  practice  of  the 

gallons,  bu&hels.  and  troy  and  avoirdupnis  weighls  o(  Queen  Elinbclh, 
bciidea  several  other  weights  and  tneasuree  of  the  eaily  Notmtn  king*. 
and  not  regarded  as  standards. 

Oftheabove  Exchequer  standards,  so  called,  the  yard  lod  of  Henry  VII. 
is  ihai  whJEh  was  expicsily  stated,  in  1743,  to  have  been  for  a  long  time 
disused  as  a  standard ;  the  ell  rod  of  Queen  Eliiabeth  is  that  which  also 
dropped  into  disuse  between  1743  and  1835  ;  while  the  yard  lad  of  th< 
same  queen  is  that  which  was  reported  on  by  Mr.  Baily  to  the  Royal 
Astron arnica)  Society  in  1S35,  as  hotnble  in  workmanship,  and  with  lU 
length  shortened  by  a  dovetail- 
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Executive,  which  is,  within  its  functions,  not 
much  unlike  the  above. 

Since  then,  however,  some  members  of  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment  have  advanced  in  metrological  knowledge ; 
^  new  office  has  been  created  for  weights  and  measures, 
■nished  with  princely  apartments,  numerous  assis- 
,  a  large  revenue,  and  placed  under  a  chief,  with 
Be  title  of  "  Warden  of  the  Standards."  Hence  too.  a 
gentle  current  of  interest  has  so  decidedly  begun  to  flow 
wards  the  subject,  that  one  or  two  of  the  oratorical 
pders  in  politics  have  encouragingly  intimated,  that 
n  that  current  shall  have  become  decidedly  stronger, 
Hley  may  then  find  it  worth  their  while  to  utilise  its 
motive  power  for  their  own  purposes;  and  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  consider  what  can  be  done  for.  or  with,  our 
British  hereditarj-  weights  and  measures. 


fAf  outbnak  of  Modern    Agitators    and   misplaced   lovi 
for  the  French  Metre. 

I  Too  lale !  too  late!  for  while  those  politicals  were 
^Ashly  dallying  with  their  national  duties,  a  mine  has 
sen  sprung  beneath  their  feet.  The  merchants  and 
tanufacturers  of  the  country,  with  a  section  of  the 
^entiiic  men,  chiefly  of  the  electrician  and  chemical 
amp,  have  burst  into  the  arena,  and  declared  that 
»ey  cannot  wait  for  the  slow  improvements  of  Govern- 
Knt.  The  creed  that  they  almost  worship  consists  in 
Fbuying  in  the  cheapest,  selling  in  the  dearest,  market," 
ipd  making  money  with  the  utmost  speed  !•  and  as 
fhey  fancy  that  the  further  and  indefinite  extension  of 
their  operations  receives  a  momentary  check  in  some 
foreign  countries,  by  the  different  metrological  systems 

tcrc  and  here, — so  immediately,  without  allowing  the 
; 


■  See  Mr.  John  Taylor'l  work.  ■' Wealth  ihe  Number  of  ihc  Beasl." 
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mass  of  the  population  to  have  a  voice  in  that  which  is 
tkeir  affair,  which  is  as  ancient  and  necessary  to  them, 
the  people,  as  their  very  language  and  all  their  other 
national  and  hereditary  institutions ;  and  without  con- 
sidering  whether,  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  between 
France  with  Frenchified  countries  and  ourselves,  they 
may  not  be  raising  up  other  obstacles  between  ourselves 
as  so  altered,  and  Russia,  America,  and  Australia, — 
they,  these  new  intruders  into  the  metrological  scene, 
are  interestedly  calling  out  and  loudly  demanding  that 
French  weights  and  French  measures  shall  be  instantly 
adopted  by  force  of  law  and  police  from  one  end  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  other.  Under  pains  and  penalties,  too,  of 
the  most  compulsory  order ;  and  to  be  enforced  at  all  risks 
of  national  resistance  by  a  new  and  special  description  of 
highly  paid  officials  to  be  appointed  for  that  sole  purpose. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  headlong  pursuit  of  mere 
wealth, — as  this  unprecedented  throwing  overboard  of 
the  pre-historic  possessions  of  our  nation,  for  such  a 
purpose,  would  be, — the  poor  are  unfortunately  the  first 
to  go  to  the  wall.  They  may  have  been  somewhat 
curbed  and  bridled  in  past  times  by  kings  and  barons 
and  government  servants, — but  what  is  that  to  the  op- 
pression of  merchants  and  mill-masters,  of  the  present 
generation  only,  hasting  to  be  rich ;  and  freely  sacri- 
ficing thereto  any  patriotic  sentiments  or  historical  asso- 
ciations which  their  mere  "  hands "  may  presume  to 
indulge  in  ? 

The  Committee  were  indeed  told,  from  the  reportsof  the 
Astronomer- Royal  at  Greenwich,  and  elsewhere,  "that 
the  said  forcible  introduction  of  foreign  weights  and  mea- 
sures into  Great  Britain  would  be  to  the  excessively  great 
inconvenience  of  9,999  persons  out  of  every  10,000  of  the 
population,  and  the  gain  to  the  one  person  in  10,000 
only  small ;  and  that  any  interference  of  Government 
for  compelling  the  use  of  foreign  measures  in  the  ordi- 
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nary  retail  business  of  the  country  would  be  intolerable ; 
that  they  could  not  enforce  their  penal  laws  in  one 
instance  in  a  thousand,  and  in  that  one  it  would  be 
insupportably  oppressive."  Yet  all  the  effect  that  this 
Lwise,  and  truly  charitable  information  produced  on  the 
merchants  of  peace  professions  but  money-making  prac- 
Ftice  was,  in  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Cobden,  the  teacher 
[of  Free-Trade,  "  to  look  forward  to  a  comprehensive  and 

ixact  system  of  inspection,  and  the  establishment  of  an 

"efficient  (i.e.  a  tyrannous)  centra!  department  to  give 

force  and  unity  to  local  action."     In  fact,  for  a  few 

Englishmen  to  act  in  Great  Britain,  like  a  German,  or 

even  a  Russian,  army  in  undisputed  possession  of  a 

I  foreign  country ;  and  put  down  at  all  costs,  amongst 

iie    British    people,  any  national   feelings  for  certain 

iistorical  institutions  of  their  own.  Or  for  things 
which,  however  they  may  have  been  meddled  with  in 

>etty  ways  by  modern  acts  of  parliament,  are  still  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  which  the  origencs  of  the 
[nation  received,  no  one  now  knows  exactly  how,  or 
where,  or  precisely  when  ;  though  every  one  is  aware 

hat  we  have  possessed  them  for  as  long  as  we  have  been 

I  nation  at  all ;  and  the  mass  of  our  working-people 
Understands  the  outside,  physical  world  familiarly,  in- 

uitively,  only  in  terms  of  them  ;  viz.  of  their  ancient, 
hereditary  weights  and  measures. 


I  The  lale  > 


domination  of  Great  Britain  by  the  French 

Metre. 


I 

^^1  Thus  far,  nearly,  was  written  in  the  iirst  edition  of 
^^Bhis  book,  published  in  1S64:  but  now,  in  1877,  what 
^^Hs  the  state  of  matters  ? 

^  Well,  their  condition  is  surely  most  passing  strange; 

tot,  bill  after  bill  has  been  brought  into  Parliament, 
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agitators  have  been  at  work  throu[;hout  the  land  ;  and 
men  who  a  few  years  ago  gave  the  most  splendid  testi- 
mony that  to  force  foreign  measures  on  the  British 
people  would  aggravate  them  to  the  extent  of  civil  war. 
— have  now  been  signing  propositions  on  the  other  side; 
and  even  assisting  in  putting  up  at  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster, side  hy  side,  copies  of  the  British  and  French 
standards  of  length,  as  though  the  Government  of 
France  ruled  already  over  half  of  the  British  people ; 
— and  still  the  change  of  weights  and  measures  lias 
not  really  taken  place  yet. 

Other  renegades,  encouraged  too  by  some  of  the  chief 
scientific  societies  in  London,  have  been  publishing  new 
text-books  in  science  for,  if  possible,  all  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  the  empire;  in  which  books,  though  the 
authors  still  condescend  to  use  the  English  language, 
they  scorn  to  be  loyal  to  British  authorised  weights 
and  measures ;  but  speak  of  everything  in  the  wide 
heavens  above  and  broad  earth  below  in  the  imported 
French  metrical  terms;  which  they  seem  to  have  sworn 
together  they  v.n!l  make  the  people  of  this  country  accept, 
whether  they  like  them  or  not.*  While  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  which  are  now  springing  up  under  Govern- 
ment School  Board  management  all  over  the  country, 
teachers  arc  urged  from  some  secret  quarter  to  take 
lime,  with  its  expected  political  changes,  by  anticipation, 
and  teach  all  the  children  within  their  reach  at  once  the 
French  weights  and  measures;  or  when  they  cannot  do 
that,  to  have  some  printed  representation  of  the  French 
system  suspended  in  sight,  as  though  it  were  soon  gotng 


*  In  itic  leltefs  which  have  appeared  in  Naturr.  from  H.M.S. 
Challrtigrr'i  scienlific  cipcdilicm.  carried  on  at  an  expense  of 
ihan  ;£zo,o(x>  a-year,  for  four  yeara  together,  to  the  British  tax-paying 
people,  those  contemned  and  much- Buffering  individuals  have  the  distances 
ateamed  over  by  diEir  British  ship,  by  meaas  of  British  coal,  described 
to  them  in  iilomitris ;  and  even  a  lillle  shapeless  piece  of  chalk, 
brought  up  by  the  dredge  from  the  ocean-boHom,  is  defined  for 
Britiib  leadcre  by  being  recorded  in  minute  fractiooal  puia  of  a  mitr*. 


lying      1 

ribed      J 
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to  be  the  law  of  the  land  ; — but  yet  the  change  has  not 
been  allowed. 

More  threatening  still  were  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  Gladstonian  Government ;  for  if  they  did  ndvise 
Mr.  Benjamin  Smith  to  withdraw  his  Parliamentaf}' 
pro-French -Metric  Bill  in  1873,  it  was  under  the  promine 
that  they  would  bring  in  a  Bill  themselves  in  l^y^-^. 
They  had  already,  under  the  headship  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  in  the  India  Office,  introduced  the  Anti'Hritish 
metrical  system  into  India,  in  the  most  sweeping  fashion 
of  thorough -going,  red,  revolutionists,  by  arbitrary  and 
unprecedented  enactments;"  and  now,  appsirently  tlicy 
contemplated    doing  the   same   thing  for   the  British 

■  I  httveb«rare  me,  in  a  pamphlet  printed  in  Cnlcutta  in  1K71,  aenpy 
of  "The  Indian  Weighit  and  Measure*  Acl.xi.  of  1X711":— 
Head  i,  declare*,  "This  act  may  be  called  the   Indian  Welehu  anil 
Measurei   Act,   iSyo,  and    extend*  to  the   whole  of  Hrltiih 

Head  J.  decbm.  a«  to  Slandardi:— 

That  the  primary  standard  weight  nhafl  be  one  which  "when 
weighed  in  a  vacuum,  nball  be  equal  to  the  weight  known  in 
France  a*  the  Kilogramme  de«  Archive*." 
That  the  primary  uandard  of  length  ahall  be  called  a  m^lre,  and 
ihall  be  a  diiiancc  on  a  rod  of  metal,  which,  "  when  meanured 
at  the  temperature  of  melting  ke.  in  eqtial  to  the  meaiure  of 
length  known  in  France  a*  the  Metre  de*  Archive*." 
The  unit  of  meaiure  of  capacity  (hall  be  a  meatore  containing 
the  cquivaients  of  one  French  Archive*'  Iiilntpanirne  "  of  water 
at  hi  muimam  denaity.  weighed  in  avaiuum." 

Head  J.  treat*  of  ■■  the  uae  of  tbene  new  weight  and  meaanre*," 

He>d  4.  of  "  Waidcn* ''  to  be  appointed  to  attend  them. 

Ht»d  3.  of  "  Penaltiei  "-,  and 

Head  6,  '-  MiKeltaneoua."   -  Crrnimencement  of  Rale*,"  "  Recr^ivery  of 
Fino  and  Fea.*'  Ac. 
Writing  nnw.  at  [S77,  I  am  toW  that   thi*  syiitem  i»  not  yet  ftilly  in 

faru.   that    it    never   can    be  tniftrctri    without,   at    leuc  a   fri|rht^lly 

overpowering  increane    of  our  army  and    police ;    and    that,   in   tfi  far. 

it  haa  oojy  added  another  element  to  the  rlilKcallieit  ej '  -  -   '-  ' 


ebre. 

Wlat  die  erpenne  haa  been  on  the  part  of  ("lovemment.  and  the  eftm- 
btnca  of  ^  joo  millinnii  of  the  Indian  people  in  their  iwn  home*  at 
ttB  bcatrleiM  eipermsnt  of  a  few  iloctrmaire*  in  London  bein^  tried  off 
^foa  Atm, — refcmng  ihem,  in  the  trn^icr  --  ■'■-  ———"■—  -'  — 1»^-~ 
in,  tad  ai  iha  wa-lavel  bue  of  die  wholi 
loiiBc  dwir  naw  and  alien  icandanU, — it 
aannaia;  bu  will  it  ovor  be  gtwn  oat  > 
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people  themselves.  But  to  have  extra  power  wherewith 
high-handedly  to  force  French  weights  and  measures 
down  the  throats  of  a  free  British  people,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone not  only  appointed  himself  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  as  well  as  Prime  Minister,  but  must  needs 
also  go  to  the  country  for  a  greater  Parliamentary  majo- 
rity than  that  he  already  had.  He  went;  and  now  we 
all  know  how  he  fell,  his  opponents  came  into  power 
instead  ;  and  are  there  still  in  1879  a.d. 

Breadth  of  the  Principles  really  concerned  in  the  establish' 
ntent  of  a  nation's  Weights  and  Measures. 

This  culminating  case  almost  opens  up  a  possible 
view  of  whence  came  the  controlling  influence  which 
caused  all  the  former  bills  before  Parliament  to  fail. 
They  were  broken  without  hand ;  and  no  one  at  the 
time  saw  why.  Certainly  they  were  not  defeated  by 
any  visibly  sufficient  efforts  of  men.  For  though  two 
good  speeches  were  delivered  against  the  last  bill, 
what  were  they  to  the  torrent  of  now  fiery,  now  per- 
suasive, now  flattering  declamation  on  the  other  side, 
— claiming,  too,  to  be  the  side  of  liberal  opinion,  of 
modern  science,  of  political  advance,  of  mercantile 
wealth,  of  organized  industries,  of  all  civilization,  and 
indeed  of  eveiything  but — nationality,  history,  and 
religion. 

Those  three  ought,  of  course,  to  be  a  powerful  trio; 
but  the  two  latter  of  them  were  not  invoked  in  PjU'lia- 
ment  at  all.  Indeed  they  were  apparently  not  under- 
stood by  either  party  as  belonging  to  the  subject,  though 
they  inevitably  must  be  allowed  their  due  place  in 
its  discussion  before  long;  so  that  whatever  political 
ferment  has  been  made  hitherto  by  the  metrological 
question,  it  is  nothing  to  what  will  come. 
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Just  now,  or  up  to  the  present  time,  the  fight  has 
merely  been  between  the  would-be  introducers  of  the 
new  French  metric  system  and  the  defenders  of  the 
British  national  system  as  it  is.  These  latter  men  will 
have  no  change,  simply  because  they  dislike  all  change  ; 
and  have  been  getting  on  after  a  fashion,  they  think,  well 
igh  hitherto.  But  they  cannot  expect  on  those  prin- 
aples  to  have  the  victory  in  future  fights  always  given 
ito  their  hand :  especially  when  they  can  neither  pre- 
id  to  prove  that  the  existing  British  metrology  is 
everything  that  it  might  be  to  suit  the  advanced  wants 
of  the  present  high  state  of  civilisation  ;  nor  demonstrate 
that  it  is  still,  all  that  it  once  historically  was,  in  that 
primeval  time  when  the  system  was  first  given  as  an 
heirloom  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  before  they  came  to 
these  islands;  and  where  were  they  then? 

When  UTiters  of  the  Georgian  era  are  found  complain- 
ing that  through  all  our  modern  history,  our  weights 
and  measures  had  always  been  growing  worse,  rather 
than  better, — strange  that  none  of  them  should  have 
risen  to  the  necessarily  resulting  idea  that  at  some 
primeval  age,  they  must  have  been  of  strange  and  even 
surpassing  excellence.  And  yet  such  appears  to  have 
been  the  actual  fact.  Nor  is  it  any  detraction  from 
much  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  those  early  weights 
and  measures  to  have  it  now  suggested,  that  they  were 
adapted  to  one  nation  only,  and  were  in  use  by  the 
common  people  there;  whereas  the  present  highly  edu- 
nted  chiss  desires  a  cosmopolitan  set  of  weights  and 
beasures  for  its  own  ultra-refined  use.  no  matter  what 
Pneir  foreign  nomenclature,  and  anti-British  origin;  for 
The  whole  of  this  idea  is,  in  principle,  a  mere  resuscitation 
of  a  cruel  fallacy  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  viz.  to  try  to  keep 
up  Latin  as  a  common  language  among  all  scientists, 
whatever  language  their  poor  fellow-countrymen  might 
speak.    A  suicidal  fallacy  too ;  because  it  was  found  in 
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practice  infinitely  more  important,  patriotic  and  chari- 
table, as  well  as  successful  in  science  also,  for  each 
scientific  man  to  have  no  secrets,  no  mysteries  from  the 
masses  of  those  poor,  but  often  most  religiously  minded 
men  around  him ;  his  own  countrymen ;  and  whose 
friendly  encompassing  of  him  in  that  manner,  was  the 
very  source  of  the  quiet  and  leisure  and  command  of 
means  which  he  enjoyed  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
peculiar  studies.  Wherefore  the  first  professor  who 
gave  a  scientific  lecture  in  the  vulgar  tongue  in  a 
German  university,  was  rightly  held  to  have  made 
almost  as  precious,  useful,  and  fruitful  a  reform  there, 
as  that  truly  Christian  priest  who  began  the  system  of 
publicly  praying,  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
language  of  the  people. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  to  he  said  for  a  little  final 
regulation  of  the  details  of  weights  and  measures 
coming  from  the  side  of  science.  But,  as  for  the  mass  of 
the  question,  the  people  were  in  the  field  before  science. 
Neither  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  scientific  men,  with 
all  their  science  up  to  its  very  latest  developments,  to 
invent  a  truly  national  set  of  weights  and  measures, 
any  more  than  they  can  make  a  national  language  and 
a  national  people. 

The  beginning  of  the  Religious  Element  in  Weights  and 
Measures  origination. 

Before  the  Flood,  according  to  the  Bible,  there  was 
no  division  of  mankind  into  nations ;  that  was  a  Divine 
appointment  afterwards,  together  with  the  creation  of 
their  tongues,  the  appointment  of  their  bounds,  and, 
there  are  good  reasons  for  believing,  the  assignment 
of  their  weights  and  measures.  And  if  that  was  the 
case,  a  direct  and  intentional  effort  by  men  to  subvert 
them  now  entirely,  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  however 
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isny  scieotists  and  scientific  societies  too,  even  like 
the  wealthy  Royal  Society  of  London,  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel. 

But  the  French  metrical  system,  in  its  acts  and  am- 
itions,  is  precisely  such  an  attempt  in  these  days  to 
lethrone  the  primeval  systems  of  weights  and  measures 
ong  all  nations;    and  make    all    mankind  speak  in 
in  that  new  and  artificial  metrological  language, 
.vented  only  eighty  years  ago  in  Paris.  So  that  if  there 
sound  reason  for  believing  in  the  Divine  appointment 
of  the  ancient  systems, — and  also,  that  one  of  the  en- 
gines and  methods  of  the  final  and  chief  Antichrist  in 
destroying  the  salvation  of  mankind,  is  to  induce  them 
to  set  up  human  associatiom  in  the  latter  day  in  opposi- 
tion to  ihe  revelations  of  God's  will,* — this  new  antago- 
nistic metrological  system  ought  to  have  been  ushered 
under  some  very  evil  influence, 
How,  then,  was  it  brought  to  the  light  of  day  ? 
By  the  wildest,  most  bloodthirsty,  and  most  atheistic 
rolution  of  a  whole  nation,  that  the  world  has  ever 
Been.     And,  attempt   10  conceal   it   as  they  may,  our 
present  meek-looking  but  most  designing  promoters  for 
introducing  that  very  French  system  amongst  us,  can- 
not wipe  out  from  the  pa^e  of  history,  that,  simulta- 
neously with  the  elevation  of  the  metrical  system  in 
"'aris,  the  French  nation  (as  represented  there),  did  for 
lemaelves  formally  abolish  Chrislianity,  burn  the  Rible, 
iclsre  God  to  be  a  non-existence,  a  mere  invention  of 
le  priests,  and  institute  a  worship  of  humanity,  or  of 
themselves;  while  they  also  ceased  to  reckon  time  by 
the  Christian  era,  trod  on  the  Sabbath  and  its  week  of 
seven  days,  and  began  a  new  retkoning  of   time  for 
uman  history  both  in  years  of  their  then  new  French 
.epublic,   and   in   decada  of   days,   so  as  to  conform 
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in  everything  to  their  own  devised  new  metrical  system, 
but  with  the  old  Natural  decimal  division,  rather  than  to 
revelation. 

Mere  hunrian  telling,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book, 
was  not  enough  to  remind  our  British  metrical  agitators 
of  those  fearful  things :  so  they  have  had  them,  not 
sounded  again  only,  but  repeated  too  in  fact,  within  the 
two  years  following  the  Franco-German  war,  in  blood 
and  fire  and  blackest  of  smoke  throughout  the  same 
city  of  Paris, — when  the  Commune,  on  getting  for  a 
■  time  the  upper  hand,  immediately  re-established  the 
Republican  era  as  against  the  Christian,  and  declared 
war  against  every  traditional  observance  and  respect  of 
man.*  While  since  then,  the  still  more  savage  and 
merciless  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Commune,  wher- 
ever it  has  had  an  opportunity  of  rising  in  their  cities, 
shows  that  the  heart  of  man,  unregenerated  in  Christ, 
is  no  whit  better  in  the  present  day  than  at  any  epoch 
throughout  all  antiquity. 

Now,  perhaps, — and  without  pursuing  any  further 
this  historic  part  of  the  subject  of  weights  and  measures, 
whicli,  though  as  old  as  Cain  and  Seth,  if  not  Abel  also, 
is  by  no  means  yet  played  out  on  the  stage  of  time, — it 
may  be  given  to  a  favoured,  predestined  few,  to  begin 
to  understand,  on  a  figure  once  used  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
what  extensive  armaments  of  what  two  dread  opposing 
spiritual  powers  may  be  engaging  in  battle  around  our 
little  isle,  contending  there — on  this  subject,  too,  as  well 
as  many  others — for  mighty  issues  through  all  eternity. 
So  that  not  for  the  force  of  the  sparse  oratory  emitted 
in  defence  of  British  metrology  before  Parliament,  were 

*  "  How  did  you  get  on  during  the  German  siege  ?  "  I  asked  of  my  old 

friend  M.  S n,  in  Paris,  in  1875.    "  Very  well,"  said  he ;  •'  I  boariit  a 

horae,  salted  him  down,  and  went  on  with  my  work  as  usual."  "  And  bow 
during  the  time  of  the  Commune  ? "  "  Oh  I "  he  replied,  as  if  too  well  i«- 
membering  scenes  of  danger,  "  I  thea  fled  from  Paris,  with  my  wife,  mj 
•on,  and  ul  that  I  could  cany  with  me ! " 
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the  bills  of  the  pro- French  metrical  agitators  so  often 
'erthrown,  but  for  the  sins  rather  of  that  high-vaulting 
'Stem  itself;  and  to  prevent  a  chosen  nation,  a  nation 
■eserved  through  history  thus  far  by  much  more  than 
the  wisdom  of  its  own  native  rulers,  and  for  more  glo- 
rious purposes  than  have  ever  yet  occurred  to  them, — 
to  prevent  that  nation  unheedingly  robing  itself  in  the 
accursed  thing,  in  the  very  garment  of  the  coming  Anti- 
christ ;  and  Esau-like,  for  a  little  base-pottage,  for  a 
little  temporarily  extra  mercantile  profit,  throwing  away 
a  birthright  institution  which  our  Abrahamic  race  was 
intended  to  keep,  until  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mystery  of  God  touching  all  humankind. 


I  Tke  outcome,  and  dcvolion  of  all  that  science  alone  was 
capable  o/,  in  its  cottntyy's  Melrological  cause. 


I 

^^f  A  very' close  approach  to  the  dangerous  cliff  was  made 
w  only  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  the  Government's  own 
Standards  Commission,  not  content  with  the  yard  in 
place  of  the  inch  being  pronounced  a  new  British  unit, 
must  also  propose  to  drop  the  original  inch  entirely; 
inventing  new  names  for  multiples  of  1,000  and  2,000 
of  their  new  unit  yard,  to  take  the  place  of  the  British 
mile  ;  and  sub-dividing  it  again  as  a  concrete  quantity 
into  a  totally  unheard-of  set  of  small  lengths,  such  as 
neither  we  nor  our  fathers  ever  knew,  to  supersede  and 
obliterate  what  have  hitherto  well  served  all  the  smaller, 
and  most  of  the  exact,  purposes  of  Anglo-Saxon  life  and 
existence. 

But  happily  the  Commissioners'  hands  were  stayed  ; 
and  one  of  their  number — the  highest  approach  to  the 
ideal  of  a  philosopher  since  the  days  of  Newton  whom 
this  country  has  produced,  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel — 
was  presently  gifted  to  see,  that  of  all  the  various  length- 
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measures  now  on  the  statute-book,  the  ioch  (which  was 
then  in  such  imminent  danger)  is  by  far  the  most  really 
important ;  because,  not  only  was  it  the  true  and  original 
unit  and  source  of  almost  all  the  others,  but  he  found  it 
to  be  possessed  also  of  cosmopolitan  excellencies  fitting 
it  for  the  use  of  ail  the  nations  of  the  world.  This  idea 
too  seemed  continually  to  grow  in  Sir  John  Herschel's 
mind.  For,  through  the  inch,  and  water,  he  perceived 
that  all  the  hereditary  British  weights  and  measures 
might  be  easily  made  (once  again  perhaps)  most  scien* 
tifically  earth-commensurable  ;  and  without  the  popular 
value  of  any  of  the  chief  units  or  standards,  or  even  their 
names  being  interfered  with. 

That  grand  principle,  too,  of  earth-commensurability, 
or  that  there  should  be  a  complete  and  harmonious 
scale  of  round,  and  even,  numerical  relations  connecting 
the  small  units  employed  by  man  in  his  petty  construc- 
tions on  the  earth,  with  the  grander  units  laid  out  by 
the  Creator  in  the  sky.  Sir  John  Herschel  stood  up 
splendidly  for ;  and  argued  and  wrote  for  the  glorious 
idea  really  belonging,  and  to  have  belonged  of  old,  to 
British  metrology ;  but  in  vain  !  His  colleagues  on  the 
Standards  Commission  could  see  no  beauty  nor  desira- 
bility in  that  which  he  esteemed  so  highly :  unless  it 
was  those  of  them  who  claimed  something  of  the  same 
earth-commensurable  principle,  though  in  a  less  perfect 
form,  for  the  newly  invented  French  metre:  and  they 
wished  to  abolish  the  entire  and  ancient  British  system. 
So  after  doing  all  that  he  could  to  convince,  demon- 
strate, persuade,  with  the  effect  only  of  finding  that  the 
majority  were  determined  to  sacrifice  everything  British 
to  France,  he  took  the  only  final  course  for  a  great  and 
honest  man  to  take — he  gave  up  what  had  been  an 
honour  to  fifty  years  of  his  life,  his  place  at  the  Stan- 
dards Commission,  his  prospects  of  power  or  influence  in 
government  appointments, — and  went  out  from  amongst 
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I  them  all,  alone.    Lowered,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of  tJme- 
Jservers;  but  raised  in  his  own  conscience,  and  nobly 
I  nerved  to  canyon  the  battle  single-handed,  in  the  open 
l^'orld  outside,  against  the  pro-French  metrical  mania 
■of  the  day.     That  mania,  a  strange  intellectual  disease 
mi-hich   Sir  John    Herschel    (the   equal   to   whom,  not 
PCambridge  herself  could  show  at    the  greatest  of  all 
competitive    mathematical  examinations)  deemed    not 
only  anti-national,  but,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  so  fre- 
quently said  for  it,  not  of  the  highest  order  of  science 
Slither. 

This  was  a  case  indeed  of  a  scientist  who  would  will- 
tngly  suffer  in  place,  power,  and  worldly  social  dignity, 
lor  opinion  ;  and  did  so: — a  man,  therefore,  in  whom 
1  great  nation  might  trust  when  any  dire  emergency 
ihould  arise;  and  who,  when  the  last  pro-French  metri- 
ka.1  bill  was  about  to  be  urged  before  the  House,  came 
9  the  defence  of  his  country's  cause  with  the  following 
letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times  : — 

|S1K.— 

"Ai  Mr.  Ewui's  Bill  for  the  compulBOiy  aboliiion  of  our  whole 
m  of  Brilish  weights  and  measures,  and  the  introdticlion  in  its  place 
(  the  French  meirical  system,  comes  on  for  itK  second  readine  on  the 
—b  poximo,  I  cannot  help  tbinkinK  that  a  brief  statement  of  the  com- 
vtive  dt/aelo  cUIitu  of  out  British  units  and  of  the  French  on  abstract 
-ttific  KTOunds  may,  by  its  insertion  in  your  pages,  lend  to  disabuse 
-'-id«efBuch.  if  any,  of  our  legislators  who  may  lie  under  the  im. 
I   (1  believe  a  very  common   one  among  all  classes)  that  our 
^  is  devoid  of  >  natuial  or  rational  basis,  and  as  such  can  advance 

U  Afriori  claim  to  maintain  its  grounil. 

[  "  Of  faito,  then,  though  not  dt  jurt  (i.«.  byno  legal  definition  existing 
^  the  wixds  of  an  act  of  parliament,  but  yet  practically  verified  in  Our 
"  ntsry  standards  of  length,  weight,  and  capacity  as  they  now 
ir  British  units  refer  themselves  as  well  and  as  naturally  to  the 
etb  of  the  earth's  polar  axis  as  do  the  French  actually  existing  sun- 
tu  that  of  a  quadrant  of  the  meiidian  passing  through  Paris,  and 
n  some  respects  belter,  while  the  former  basis  is  in  itself  a  pre- 

i>  show  this  t  shall  astume  as  our  British  unit  of  length  the  imperial 
of  weight  the  imperial  ounce :  and  of  capacity  the  imperial  half- 
•nd  shall  proceed  10  state  bow  ihcy  stand  related  10  certain  proto- 
^.1,  which  I  shall  cat!  the  geometrical  ounce,  foot,  and  half-pint;  and 
udl  ihen  institute  a  Bimilar  comparison  between  the  French  legally 
IVtIwBticaled   mttre,  gramme,   and    litre  in    common  use  wilb  their 
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be  derived  from  Ihe  Paris  meridian  quadrant,  diBtinguishing  the  Ibrmei 
as  the  piaclica],  the  latter  as  the  theoretical,  French  units. 

■'  Conceive  the  length  of  the  earth's  axis  as  divided  into^Tt^  htindred 
milhon  equal  pans  or  geometrical  inchcR, 

■'  Then  we  will  define  ; — i.  A  geometrical  foot  as  twelve  such  geome- 
trical inches  ;  i,  a  geometrical  half-pint  as  the  exact  hundredth  pan  of  ■ 
geoinelrical  cubic  foot ;  and.  3.  a  geometrical  ounce  ai  the  weight  ol  one 
exact  thousandth  part  of  a  geometrical  cubic  foot  of  dinilled  water,  the 
weighing  being  pcribrmed.  as  our  imperial  syEtem  pmcribes,  in  air  of 
61"  Fahr.,  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  30  inches. 

"  In  like  manner  the  theoretical  kilogramme  and  litre  of  the  French 
are  decimally  referred  to  their  theoretical  metre  on  their  own  peculiar 
conventions  as  to  the  mode  of  weighing, 

"  This  premised — (i)  Ihe  imperial  fool  is  to  the  geometrical  in  Ihe  exac) 
proportion  of  999  to  1,000  (nine  liundrtd  and  ninety-nine  to  a  thouund), 
a  relation  numerically  so  exact  that  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  mathe- 
matical ;  and  (z)  and  (3),  the  imperial  half-pint  and  ounce  are,  eacb  of 
them,  to  its  geometrical  prototype  as  3,600  to  1,601. 

"  Turn  we  now  to  the  practical  deviations  from  their  theoretical  ideal* 
in  the  case  of  the  French  units.  Here,  again  (1).  the  practical  mitK  it 
thorier  than  its  theoretical  ideal.  The  proportion  is  that  of  6,400  to 
6,401.  The  approsimation  is,  indeed,  closer,  but  the  point  of  real  impor- 
tance fs  the  extreme  numerical  simplicity  of  the  relation  in  our  case.auHC 
easily  borne  in  mind,  and  more  readily  calculated  on  in  any  proposed 
case.  (2{  and  (3}.  Any  error  in  the  practical  value  of  the  metre  eotaihi 
a  triple  amount  of  aliquot  error  on  the  practical  kilogramme  and  litre,  to 
that,  in  the  cases  of  these  units,  the  proportion  between  their  practical 
and  theoretical  values  is  not  that  of  6,400  to  6,401.  hut  of  2.133  t"  '■ 'Si- 
Here,  then,  the  greater  degree  of  approximation  is  in  our  &vour;  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  our  case  this  triplication  of  error  does  not  hold 
good,  Bince,  by  a  happy  accident,  our  standard  pound  has  been  fixed 
quite  independently  of  our  standard  yard,  and  our  gallon  is  defined  u 

'■  I  am.  Sir.  your  obedient  Servant, 

■■  J.  F.  W,  Hgrschbi- 

"  COLLINGWOOD.  Afril  30,  1869." 

This  is  verj'  clear  so  far  :  but  its  able  author  did  not 
go  far  enough.  For  while  his  grand  fountain  and 
source  of  earth-conimensurability  for  the  British  mea- 
sures was  based,  even  by  him,  upon,  not  the  foot,  which 
he  ultimately  used,  but  the  inch,  being  an  evenly  earth- 
commensurable  measure,  and  by  the  particular  number 
of  five  hundred  millions  of  them. — yet  he  afterwards 
drops  out  of  view  both  the  inch,  the  five  times  of  so 
many  parts,  and  says  nothing  about  his  new  cuhit 
standard,  which  he  was  at  that  very  time  proposing  for 
the  British  nation,  and  prescribing  that  it  should  con&ist 
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©f  5  X  5  of  those  inches,  in  place  of  the  nation's  present 
yard  of  thirty-six  inches.  Nor  does  the  exceedingly 
eminent  astronomer  attempt  to  show  that  either  the 
earth-commensurability  or  the  terrestrial  fiveness  of  the 
British  inch  was  anything  more  than  accidental.  At 
all  events,  he  does  not  explain  how,  or  when,  or  through 
t       what,  or  by  whom,  that  unit  first  came  about.     And 

I  though  he  alludes  to  English  history  as  far  back  as  any 
printed  acts  of  parliament  may  extend,  he  shows  no  faith 
kapable  of  tracing  the  fortunes  of  our  nation  back,  and 
(ItiU   further   back,   even    up   to  those  dim  periods  of 
brimeval  story  where  the  Bible  is  the  only  book  worth 
consulting. 
Perhaps  it  was  well,  though,  that  Sir  John  Herschel 
stopped  where  he  did;   for  time  is  required  to  enable 
fc      mankind  at  large  effectually  to  receive  the  whole  of  any 
^^fcery  new  idea ;  and  had  he,  the  most  brilliant  repre- 
^^Bentative  of  modern  exact  science,  gone  on  further  still, 
^^pnd  been  the  propounder  of  the  Great  Pyramid  Divinely 
inspired  source  of  the  cosmic  wisdom  so  long  latent  in 
our  ancient  measures:  and  announced  that  they  had 
been  monumentalized  by  Palestinian  Shepherd  Kinga 
in  the  early  Siriad  land  before  history  began,  but  yet 
in  the  most  perfect  earth  and  heaven  commensurability, 
,-      and  in  a  manner  never  known  to  the  subsequent  profane 

■^ptians  ; — the  sceptical  modern  world  would  hardly 
ive  consented  to  believe,  but  that  the  excellencies  of 
ich  a  system  were  Sir  John  Herschel's  own  transcen- 
dent inventions ;  and  had  arisen  much  more  through 
his  briltiant  grasp  of  modern  academical  science,  than 

kby  any  simple  readings  in  that  primeval  stone-book  of 
Revelation  which  still  stands  on  the  Jeezeh  hill,  ever 
open,  though  hitherto  illegible  to  all  mankind. 
'  But  for  John  Taylor,  who  never  pretended  to  be  a 
^  scientific  man,  to  propound  the  grand  idea ; — and  for  the 
Scottish  Astronomer,  with  scarce  pay  enough  to  exist 
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upon,  and  merely  a  few  old,  worn-out,  instruments,  and 
one  new  but  only  half-completed  one  (though  in  a  so- 
called  Royal  Observatory,  but  of  an  ancient  kingdom 
treated  very  lightly  now  in  London  Government  ofEces), 
at  his  hand  both  for  professional  work,  and  to  follow  up 
the  Great  Pyramid  clue — was,  and  is,  quite  a  different 
matter.  Such  plan  was,  indeed,  hardly  other,  than  to 
let  the  stones  of  the  Great  Pyramid  themselves  cry  out 
to  a  heedless  generation. 

And  now  they  are  beginning  to  appeal  to,  and  notably 
moving  as  well,  the  millions  of  Anglo-Saxons  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America;  and  even  more  fervidly 
than  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Ancient  Anglo-Saxon  Metrology  in  America  declares  for 
its  Pyramidal,  as  well  as  Biblical,  derivation. 

The  same  almost  unexplainable  activities  of  a  parti- 
cular class  of  revolutionary  agitators  have  of  late  been 
troubling  the  [leople  of  the  United  States,  as  welt  as 
those  in  England ;  and  trying  to  induce  them,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  to  throw  away  their,  as  well  as  our, 
birthright  of  ages,  in  their  hereditary  and  traditional 
weights  and  measures,  and  to  adopt  the  newly  invented 
measures  of  France  instead.  But  now,  at  last,  the 
people  there  are  getting  their  eyes  open  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  change  which  it  was  proposed  they  should  make; 
and  how  do  they  express  themselves  upon  it  ? 

Following  a  pamphlet  recently  (August,  1879)  pub- 
lished in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  Mr.  Charles  Latimer, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  railway  there, — he  finds  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  for  the  change ; 
nor  the  Government  thereof ;  nor  are  any  reasons  for 
the  said  change  adduced,  that  will  bear  the  light  of  day. 

"  If  we  look  abroad,"  says  he,  "we  can  see  no  evi- 
dence of  decay  in  our  civilization,  or  prosperity,  or  dimi- 
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I  nution  of  our  business,  because  we  have  not  adopted 

L  these    French    measures.     Certainly    our    Centennial 

[  exhibited   a   most   wonderful   spectacle ;    and   did   we 

|_|lotice  that   the  French  were  in  advance  of  us?      Is 

iicir  flag  seen  in  every  port  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 

Mcause  of  the  superiority  of  their  measures  ?     Is  not 

he  Anglo-Saxon  world  (the  United  States  and  Great 

r Britain)  in  advance  to-day?    What  superiority  or  ad- 

b  vantage  can  the  French  point  to  on  account  of  their 

system  ? " 

Then  seizing  happily  the   religious   thread  of  the 
matter,  Mr.  Latimer  exclaims,  to  the  Boston  Society  of 
Engineers  he  was  then  addressing,  and  who  had  very 
nearly  been  inveigled  a  few  days  before  into  petitioning 
Congress  to  make  the  adoption  of  French  measures 
compulsory   over  the  whole   United  States,  "  Gentle- 
men," he  exclaimed,  "you  may  rely  upon  it  that  these 
pilgrim   ancestors   of  yours   are   not  resting  easily  in 
their  graves  on  account  of  your   action.     They   were 
(ticklers  for  Magna  Charta ;  they  loved  just  weights  and 
leasures ;    and   the   words  of   John  Quincey  Adams, 
■tlivered  in  i8r7,are  just  the  wordsthey  would  give  you 
i  beg  you  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  taking  the 
Sdvice  of  the  young  men   (like  those  who  surrounded 
tehoboam),  and  ignoring  the  counsel  of  your  fathers, 
phink  for  a  moment.     This  French  system  came  out  of 
'  Bottomless  Pit."     At  that  time  and  in  the  place 
■rhence  this  system  sprang,  it  was  hell  on  earth.     The 
Kuple   deBed   the   God  who  made  them ;    they   wor- 
■jlfaipped  the  Goddess  of  Reason.     In  their  mad  fanati- 
Tctsm    they    brought   forth    monsters — unclean   things. 
I'  Can  you.  the  children  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  consent  to 
I  Worship  at  such  a  shrine,  and  force  upon  your  brethren 
•  the  untimely  monster  of  such  an  age  and  place 

"'Surely  not.     Say  rather,  'Oh!  my  soul,  come  not 
thou  into  their  secret.' 
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"  It  is  true  indeed  that  our  weights  and  measures  in 
the  present  day  require  some  remodelling;  but  how 
shall  it  be  done  ?  Not  by  uprooting  all  our  traditions — 
cutting  ourselves  loose  from  the  past.  No,  we  must 
come  back  to  the  perfection  of  the  long  past  of  sacred 
history;  of  that  religion  which  proves  that  our  race  is 
not  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  natural  development, 
but  that  man  came  from  his  Maker  a  living  soul. 

"  But  where  shall  we  find  such  perfection  ? 

"  I  answer,"  continues  Mr.  Latimer,  "  in  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Jeezeh.  For  within  that  grand  primeval 
pillar  of  stone  have  been  found  the  standards  of  weights 
and  measures,  earth-commensurable,  and  so  assimilated 
to  our  own  ancient  and  hereditary  system,  that  it  does 
seem  as  if  the  Almighty  Himself  had  given  them  to  us 
as  an  inheritance,  to  be  kept  precisely  for  the  emergency 
of  the  present  day  and  hour.  And  I  beg  that  our 
American  fellow-citizens  will  most  carefully  examine 
into  this  subject,  deeply  worthy  of  their  attention. 

"  Shall  we  indeed  find  our  weights  and  measures 
there  ?  I  can  confidently  answer,"  says  the  desecndant 
of  Hugh  Latimer,  "that  they  are  there.  The  inch  is 
there  ;  the  yard  is  there ;  the  cubit  or  arm  of  25  inches 
is  there ;  our  year  is  there ;  our  Sabbath  is  there ; 
Christ  is  there;  our  past,  our  present, — yea,  perhaps 
our  future. 

"  But  let  no  man  judge  for  you  in  this  matter.  The 
subject  is  too  deeply  important,  indeed  too  vital  to  our 
nationality.     Let  every  citizen  study  for  himself." 

Now  this  point  which  the  children  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  America  have  just  arrived  at,  is  exactly  that 
which  we  are  about  to  essay  in  the  next  four  chapters. 
But  it  13  proper,  before  we  begin  upon  them,  to  confess 
and  point  out  to  Great  Britain,  that  the  United  States 
are  in  a  remarkable  position  of  advantage  in  this 
matter ;  for  they  have  the  figure  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
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of  Jeezeh  stamped  on  the  reverse  of  their  National  seal ; 
as  thus  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Latimer : — 

"  When  a  man  or  a  nation  adopts  a  seal,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  most  significant  of  all  emblems,  for  them, 
is  placed  thereon.  We  look  to  the  seal  to  give  us  the 
clue  to  the  origin  or  genealogy  of  the  wearer  or  owner. 
And  if  *  there  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough- 
hew  them  how  we  may,'  surely  a  Divinity  directed  the 
hand  and  inspired  the  mind  that  wrought  our  seal,  that 
of  these  United  States, — a  Pyramid  unfinished,  with 
the  all-seeing  eye  (set  in  the  now  invisible,  New  Testa- 
mental,  topmost  comer-stone)  above  it.  Reminding  us 
perchance,  of  the  rock  whence  we  were  hewn,  and  of 
that  Omniscience  which  has  guided  us  and  brought  us 
to  our  present  glory  and  honour  as  a  nation  ;  reminding 
us  too,  that  we  must  look  to  that  wonderful  monument 
of  stone  for  our  origin,  our  history  ;  indeed  our  weights 
and  measures. 

"  What  other  nation  has  such  a  seal  ?  Will  the 
Great  Pyramid  speak  to  those  whose  measures  are  not 
there  ?  The  Pyramid  speaks  in  inches.  Will  this  be 
intelligible  to  those  who  have  thrown  away  their 
ancient  traditional  birth-right,  destroyed  their  old 
measures, — and  make  it  a  penal  offence  now,  for  their 
sons  to  use  any  other  than  the  French  metrical 
system  ?  " 

In  this  spirit  then,  we  are  to  examine,  what  the 
Great  Pyramid  weights  and  measures,  really,  truly  and 
practically,  are. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Pyramid  Capacity  Measure; 

And  the  Coffer's  Great  Pyramid  authenticity. 

THE  grand  standard  of  capacity  in  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, as  already  stated,  is  given  by  the  contents  or 
internal  cubical  measure,  of  the  granite  coffer  at  the 
further,  or  western,  end  of  the  King's  Chamber ;  and  that, 
the  final  and  crowning  apartment  of  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  our  Earth's  most  gigantic  monument  of  stone. 
But  the  said  coffer  is  loose,  isolated,  standing  on  a  flat 
floor  without  any  guide-marks  to  show  how  it  should 
be  placed,  and  without  the  smallest  hindrances  (except 
its  prodigious  weight)  to  prevent  it,  in  its  present  lid- 
less  condition,  being  pushed  about  anywhere,  even 
through  the  doorway,  down  the  long  passages,  and  out 
of  the  Pyramid  altogether,  except  for  the  contraction  of 
one  passage-way,  at  one  particular  point;  viz,  the  first 
ascending  passage  at  its  lower  commencement- 
Even  that  fact  too  was  necently  disputed,  for  some  one 
had  said,  in  spite  of  my  measures  in  "Life  and  Work  " 
to  the  contrary,  that  there  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  spare-  But  Dr.  Grant  of  Cairo,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Waller,  a  medical  man  of  the  same  place,  specially 
looked  into  that  matter  in  December,  1873  ;  and  settled 
it  there  and  then  by  direct  and  immediately  successive 
measures,  with  the  same  scale  on  both  the  passage 
breadth  at  the  indicated  place,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
coffer- vessel ;  Dr.  Grant  reporting  the  case  as  follows: — 
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"  The  result  of  my  measurement  confirms  yours  : 
viz.  the  coffer  in  the  King's  Chamber,  although  turned 
straight  into  the  axis  of  the  first  ascending  passage, 
could  not  have  passed  the  whole  way  along  it. 

"  Lower  End  of  Ascending  Passage,  measured  close  to  North 
End  of  Portcullis,  in  British  Inches. 

Breadth  from  East  to  West,  across  top,  or  North  edge, 
sensibly  the  same  as  the  breadth  of  the  passage 
itself  at  that  point         . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     38*38 

Breadth  across  middle  . .  . .         . .         . .     38*44 

Breadth  across  bottom,  or  South  edge      . .         . .         . .     38*12 

*'  Coffer  in  King's  Chamber. 

Breadth  of  North  end  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     38*62 

Breadth  of  South  end  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     3875 

"These,?  says  Dr.  Grant,  "are  my  measures,  and  I 
can  vouch  for  their  accuracy  within  one  fourth  of  an 
inch." 

That  being  the  case,  the  coffer  could  not  have  been 
introduced  by  the  regular  passage-way  leading  to  the 
King's  Chamber,  neither  can  it  be  taken  out  that  way 
now,  on  the  further  account  of  the  portcullis  plug  still 
in  situ.  But  might  it  not  be  got  out  by  passing  it  through 
Al  Mamoun*s  forced  hole  in  the  masonry  to  the  west  of 
the  granite  plug  ? 

By  dint  of  immense  exertions,  on  account  of  the 
coffer's  weight,  and  the  confined  nature  of  the  spaces 
through  which  it  must  be  moved,  it  might  be  done. 

Then  in  that  case,  why  may  not  the  real  coffer  have 
been  taken  away  long  ago,  and  the  present  one  be  a 
spurious  affair  of  modern  introduction  ? 

If  the  present  coffer  had  been  so  introduced,  the  in- 
troduction must  of  course  have  been  since  Al  Mamoun's 
day ;  and  would  have  been  so  serious  a  labour,  that  we 
should  have  been  certain  to  have  heard  something  about 
it;  over  and  above  that  such  labour  would  have  been 
in  the  way  of  rebuilding,  refurnishing,  restoring,  and 
benefiting  the  Great  Pyramid ;  and  that  is  a  totally  un- 
precedented thing  within  the  last  3,000  years.     Depre- 
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dations  in  plenty  there  have  been  up  to  the  present 
hour,  but  no  restorations. 

There  are,  however,  fortunately,  far  more  cogent 
reasons  to  guide  us,  in  a  series  of  innate  features  of 
scientific  measurement,  never  appreciated  by  Egyptians 
themselves,  nor  Greeks,  nor  Romans,  nor  Arabs,  nor 
even  any  Europeans  until  now, — yet  evidently,  from 
the  exactness  with  which  these  features  were  executed 
at  their  original  date,  and  their  many  confirmations  and 
re-confirmations  of  each  other,  they  were  intended  by 
the  ancient  architect.  Intended  moreover  for  a  further 
very  necessary  purpose;  for  though  the  coffer  as  a 
capacity  measure  is  larger  than  anything  now  on  the 
British  Statute-book,  being  indeed /oMr  times  the  size  of 
the  quarter  which  is  at  the  head  there, — yet  one.  single 
coffer  measure  is  a  very  small  thing  to  set  before  the 
whole  world,  and  ask  all  nations  to  accept  it  as  a  stan- 
dard in  preference  to  any  other  box  or  cylinder,  or  other 
shaped  measure  which  they  might  have  already  made, 
or  be  thinking  of  making,  for  themselves, 

But  all  this  difficulty  was  perfectly  foreseen  by  the 
inspired  architect,  as  well  as  all  the  possible  question- 
ings as  to  the  authenticity  and  contemporaneousness 
of  the  vessel  with  the  building  of  the  Great  PjTamid, 
after  4,000  years  should  have  passed  over  its  head,  and 
a  fifth  thousand  had  begun.  Therefore  it  was  that  be 
identified  the  coffer  by  certain  rather  abstruse,  yet 
positively  identifiable,  scientific  features  with  the  King's 
Chamber  in  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  that  chamber,  the 
most  glorious  hall  that  has  ever  yet  been  constructed  in 
polished  red  granite,  with  the  enormous  mass  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  itself;  and  that  building  with  the  sector- 
shaped  land  of  Lower  Egjpt;  and  Lower  Egj'pt  with 
the  centre  of  the  inhabited  land-surface  of  the  whole 
world.  So  that,  small  though  the  coffer  may  be,  in 
itself,  there  cannot  be  another  vessel  of  such  centntl 
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portance  in  the  eye  of  Nature,  and  to  the  whole  of 
mankind  also,  when  explained. 
But  who  is  to  explain  it  ? 

Evidently  it  requires  some  one  who  has  been  favoured 
with  wisdom.  Others  have  seen  and  despised  it,  from 
Caliph  Al  Mamoun  down  to  the  uproarious  visitors  at 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  but  we  have  been 
■eady  told  in  Holy  Scripture  that  there  are  things 
'hich,  though  absolutely  inscrutable  to  the  world  at 
Tge,  yet  nevertheless  the  wise  shall  understand  them. 
And  if  the  chief  explanations  which  I  am  now  about  to 
quote,  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  James  Simpson, 
known  only  as  a  young  bank  clerk  in  Edinburgh,  and 
who  never  had  the  advantage  of  University  education, — 
I  care  not  for  the  world's  objections, — he  has  been 
.vourcd  with  peculiar  wisdom  from  on  high,  and  Kas 
privileged  to  throw  upon  this  ancient  subject  a 
|hl  it  never  enjoyed  before,  within  the  history  of  all 

Used  times. 
But  let  us  come  to  the  point  and  the  proofs. 

The  Size  of  the  Coffer,  and  Us  Pyramid  Connections 
thereby. 

[For  the  full  measures  of  all  the  particulars  of  the 
iffer,  the  reader  must  be  still  referred  to  the  several 
5  containing  them  in  Chapter  VIII.  But  we  may 
bnsult  his  convenience  by  repeating  the  chief  mean 
l&ults  of  them  here, — as  thus : 

OVTUDK    MRAHITREH  or  THE    COFFER   IS    PVRAHID    IHCHBS.   . 

Length,  from   Hg'91  lo  ^'61,  corrected  for  concavity  of  lidei. 
Breadth,  from  3S-6ii  to  3H'6t 
"  ■  ■      '  0  4'i3 

OF    TUB   COCPEK   IK    PVRAKID   IttCm*. 

(uppoBcd  10  be  true  within  half  a  tenth  of  an  inch. 


Height,  from  , 
Iksidr  Me/ 
Lengflh,  77H5,  » 
Brcadtlt,  267U. 
D«p«h.  3411, 
Thickneu  of  b< 
Thickneu  of  li 


.  =  6-91  Pyp» 
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Now  all  these  numbers  are  necessary  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  for  they  have  all  a  part  to  play  in  the  proofs  to 
come ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  given,  it 
will  be  seen  that  I  have  so  far  neglected  the  ledge  cut 
out.  I  have  done  so ;  have  in  fact  virtually  filled  it  up ; 
as  indeed  the  mere  overlooking  it,  is  quite  enough  to 
bring  about ;  and  as  evidently  should  be  done  by  the 
wise,  when  they  thereby  obtain  what  must  have  been 
the  original  form;  and  which,  in  all  its  apparent  geo- 
metric simplicity,  is  yet  fraught  with  manifold  design. 

We  have  already  shown,  and  Professor  H.  L.  Smith, 
of  New  York  has  independently  confirmed,  with  regard 
to  the  coffer,  taken  in  and  by  itself,  that — 

PyraiBia 
Exterior  cubic  size    .        .  _  142,316  )  (3 

»  Interior  cubic  contents      .  =    71.3:7  (  ~   1 1  "w'y- 

Also  that,  Sides  of  cotfer.  cubic  size    ,  =    47.508  )  r  a  , 

Bottom  of  coffer,  cubic  size  =    23,758/  =    | -,- ""TV- 

And  these  relations,  so  like  the  duplication  of  the  cube 
problem  among  the  Greeks,*  are  found  in  a  vessel  of 

♦  The  Rev,  Henry  Morton,  of  St.  Stephen's  Rectory.  South  Shield*, 
brings  out  eitlremely  well  in  his  paper  in  "  Life  from  the  Dead  "  for 
March.  ii<77.  that  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  from  including  an  incom- 
mensurable, was  just  as  endless  a  disputation  as  squaring  the  circle, 
among  primitive  men  ;  and  it  is  so  among  modern  men  also,  when  im- 
perfect in  their  mathematical  education.  Hence,  when  the  people  of 
Athens,  decimated  by  a  dreadful  pestilence,  applied  to  the  Oracle  of 
Delphi  to  stop  it^ — and  of  course  the  oracle  only  required  lime  enouj^h  bx 
the  pestilence  to  Etop  itself  and  then  claim  the  credit  for  the  Delphian 
false  god— he.  the  oracle,  set  the  people  upon  the  problem  of  how, 
exactly  to  duplicate  the  cube  of  the  pedestal  of  that  god's  statue. 
Wherefore,  in  that  day.  i,70oyears  after  the  Great  Pyramid'!  foundation, 
and  its  double  practical  accomplishment  of  a  variety  of  the  duplication 
problem  in  the  colTer — the  Delphian  Oracle  wati  sage  enough  to  know 
the  difKculty  of  the  case,  and  the  people  of  Athens  were  not  clever 
enough  to  solve  it  in  any  finite  time. 

The  peculiar  drift  of  the  oracle  in  gaining  time  reminds  of  a  case  de- 
scribed by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moffat  in  Bechuana  Land,  in  South  Africa.  The 
country  was  perishing  from  drought,  and  the  people  applied  to  their 
atheistical  witch  rain-maker  to  stop  it.  He  promised  certainly  to  do  10 
if  the  people  brought  him  a  full-grown  baboon,  without  spot,  blemish,  or 
injury  of  any  kind.  Now.  the  said  baboon  being  one  of  the  most  activ'e 
and  wary  of  animals,  and  roaming  over  the  most  inaccessible  rocky 
summits  of  the  hills,  gave  the  unlearned  South  African  tavagci  just  as 
time-consuming  a  problem  as  the  duplication  of  the  cube  wab  to  the 
iDtellectual  Atheniani. 
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net  geometrical  figure,  without  carvings  or  any  other 
adornment  than  exquisitely  planed,  and  almost  true, 
and  imooth  surfaces,  as  see  the  copies  of  Dr.  Grant's 
IDd  Mr.  Waller's  cast  of  them  on  Plate  XVIII. ;  where 
,  the  sides  of  the  coffer,  are  the  facile  princeps.  in 
pint  of  smouthness,  of  all  the  various  examples  of 
Jrked  granite  surfaces.  But  now  for  the  connections 
nth  the  red  granite  chamber,  which  the  coffer  is  placed 
b;  and  with  the  Pyramid  building  itself. 

)  The  chief  line  of  the  whole  King's  Chamlwr  ia  geometric slly  iw 
cubic  diagonal,  and  thai  has  been  ceTtniiily  now  ascertained  by 
modern  meaEutc,  asaisted  by  computation,  to  be  equal  to  ^lyib^ 
Pyramid  inches.  This  is  Mr.  Simpnon's  base-line  from  which  he 
reaches  up  to  the  Great  Pyramid  on  one  ude.  and  down  lo  the 
coflcr  on  the  other;  thus: — 
)  S'S'i^S  X  10  =  5'i''6i  =  side  of  a  square  oT  equal  area  with  the 

Great  Pyramid's  vertical,  tiEht  seclion. 
}  SIS'163  =  twice  the  greatest  hoiieonlal  circumference  of  the  coffer  ; 

nearly-  • 

1  5i5255  =  5|.j,63  =  (A.)  [hemeanlengthofalllhecoffer'5"arri»,- 
or  edge  lines. 
=  (B.)  Diameter  of  a  circle  whose  area  is  repre- 
sented in  the  cufTerG interior  horizontal 
area;  i^,  its  inside  floor, 
=  (C.)  Side  of  a  square  whose  area  =  mean  area 
of  the  four  external  vertical  sides  of 

=  (D.)  ThediameterofaBphere.whosecoDtenti 
(71.58S)  come  very  near  those  of  the 
hollow  part  of  the  colfer,  and  do,  in  a 
sense,  exist  there. 

=  (E.)  The  diameter  of  a  circle  in  which  the 
natural  tanf^nt  of  a  Draconis  (the 
Pyramid's  Polar  star  at  the  date  of 
erection)  was  at  its  higher  culmination, 
vi*.  jj'  4t-  so"  =  34-344  Pyramid 
inches  —  coffer's  depth. 

i  exactly,  though  extraneously,  appears  thus  to  be 
'cn  the  coffer's  depth,  that  very  element,  which  the 

taseless  hammerings  of  modern  travellers  breaking  ofif 
K:imens  of  the   materiiil,  forsooth, — have  now  very 

lerly  deprived  the  world  of  seeing  again  in  the  body. 

)  At  the  same  time  the  external  correlative  of  iBxiAt  depth,  namely,  the 
kiigkl.  is  given  aimply  by  ihe  lenih  put  the  length  of  the  King's 
Chamber  conuining  ii,  vi'i.  41-113. 
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(6.)  While  the  ^TMiffA  of  the  cofTer'a  biM  U  given  tliiu,  bated  on  the 

Dumber  of  days  in  the  solar  year  :^In  a  circle  with  cin;niiiference 
=  365242  Pyramid  inches,  the  natural  tangent  of  33°  41'  acf,  or 
the  Pyramid  Polar  star's  upper  culmination  =^  3B'7S3  Pynmid 
*-  -■■        =  bteadlh  of  coffet'e  base  ;  and  again  =  i  '       '     ' 


length  116-360  divided  by  3. 
The  depth  ai  "    '  '  ' 


(7.)  The  depth  and  height  are  moreover  Ulus  related  :— 

Depin  squared  ;  height  squared  : ;  area  of  side  :  area  of  tide  -|- 

If  103-033  Pyramid  inches  was  found  an  important  toncbstone  ol 
commenBurabitiiy  in  the  King's  Chamber,  bringing  out  Mr.  ^inp- 
son's  "  sums  of  the  squares  there,"  we  may  expect  to  find  it  in  tie 
coffer  also;  where  accordingly — 
(8.)    I03'033'  ^  area  of  four  external  sides  of  the  coffer,  nearly. 

(9.) ^^-  =  34'344  =  depth  of  cofTer. 

[io-)'°---^3  =  height  of  the  coffer  squared. 

This  last  theorem  brings  into  view  the  invaluable 
quantity  t,  which  the  Great  Pyramid  commemorates 
by  the  shape  of  its  whole  external  figure :  and  Mr.  St. 
John  Vincent  Day  had  announced  long  since,  that, 
profiting  by  small  inequalities  between  the  sides  of  the 
coffer,  as  shown  to  exist  by  my  measures  of  them,  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  height  of  the  coffer  is  to  the 
length  of  two  adjacent  sides  (viz.  a  side  and  an  end)  as 
I  to  IT.  And  now  to  that  good  beginning,  Mr.  Simpson 
adds, — 

(II.)  Coffer's  internal  floor  has  a  boundary  whose  length  =  the  circum. 
ference  of  a  circle  of  equal  area  to  coffer's  ouler  floor  or  bate;  a 
cuiious  result  Ihis  of  ihe  lone  shape  of  ihe  coffer,  compared  with 
the  cube,  or  cylinder,  which  it   might  have  been  for  capacity 

measure  alone,  and  of  which  morr ■'- 

(II.)  Coffer's  depth  muhiplied  by  a  •■  =  a 
the  iwo  long)  sides  of  the  coffer. 

side  +  end 
(13.)  Coffer's  height  squared  =:  area  of         x 
(14.)  A  circle  with  diameter  38-753  Pyramid  inches  (the  breadth  trf  the 
coffer's  base)  1  or  again 
A  square  with  side  34-344  Pyramid  inches  (the  depth  of  the  coffe^, 
has  an  area  =  the  area  of  the  external  long  side  divided  by  ir. 
(15.)  Finally,  if  two  vertical,  right,  sections  be  made  through  the  middle 
of  the  coffer,  then  (uch  are  the  proportions  of  len^s,  breadths, 
and  thicknesses,  that 
(A.)  Area  of  the  sections  of  the  walls  of  coffer,  is  to  area  of  ndrak 

section  included,  as  i  to  tr.    And 
,  (B.)  Area  of  sectional  wall*  =3  height  of  cofier  tqnaicd. 
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n  follow  some  most  interesting  correspondences,  with 
■istinctions,  between  these  three  apparently  most  diverse 
hinga,  the  pointed  Great  Pyramid,  the  enclosed  King's 
Chamber,  and  the  lidless  granite  Coffer;  thus — 


Plustrated  thus: — 


In  Great  Pyramid.  Length  ~|-  breadth  =  *-  neigni. 
tn  Kind's  Chamber.  Length  -|-  height  —  tt  breadth. 
~   '  r.  Length  -j-  breadth  =  «■  height. 


InCof^ 


Wherefore  Pyramid  and  Coffer  have  their  radu  verticalj 
and  King's  Chamber  horizontal. 

Professor  Hamilton  L.  Smith,  of  New  York,  has  also 
been  privileged  to  discover  many  remarkable  commen- 
surabilities  between  the  coffer  and  other  signal  portions 
lioth  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  some  natural  data,  Ach 
8  the  number  of  days  in  the  year;  these  latter  commen- 
kirabilities  evidently  requiring  that  the  measures  of  the 
tofTer  be  expressed  in  Pyramid  inches,  and  in  no  other 
nils  of  a  different  length  from  them.  These  discoveries 
e  not  yet  fully  published — some  of  them  will  be  noticed 
a  a  future  chapter. 


Position  of  the  Coffer  in  the  King's  Chamber. 

But  now,  still  further,  for  the  position  of  this  remark- 
able vessel,  the  coffer,  in  the  equally  remarkable  room. 
the  King's  Chamber.  To  a  certain  extent  I  have  almost 
foreclosed  against  myself  the  possibility  of  having 
anything  of  importance  to  say  there, — having  described 
the  coffer  as  loose  on  a  flat,  smooth,  unmarked  floor, 
and  having  also  spoken  of  one  end  being  tilted  up,  by 
a  nodule  of  hard  jasper  from  the  desert  outside,  pushed 

Eby  Arabs  in   modem  times.      It   is   the  south  end 
ich  is  so  tilted,  and  in  committing  that  abomination 
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the  ignorant  children  of  the  desert  of  to-day,  seem  to 
have  pushed  the  coffer  ten  inches  towards  the  north,  of 
where  it  had  been  intended  to  stand;  for  on  subtracting 
that  quantity  from  my  measured  distance  (sec  "  Life 
and  Work,"  Vol.  II.  p.  105)  from  the  south  wall,  and 
adding  it  to  what  was  measured  from  the  north  wall, 
each  distance  comes  out  58'2  Pyramid  inches;  or, 
within  the  limits  of  the  errors  of  observation,  it  =  the 
height  of  the  Great  Pyramid  divided  by  100. 

Encouraged  by  this  indication,  Mr.  Simpson  con- 
sidered the  distance  of  the  west  side  of  the  coffer, 
from  the  west  side  of  the  chamber.  The  slued  posi- 
tion of  the  coffer  (see  Plate  XVII.},  evidently  indicates 
that  the  men  who  recently  pushed  it  northward  while 
tilting  it,  moved  it,  chiefly  at  the  elevated  south  end,  a 
little  eastward  too.  My  present  measured  distance 
therefore  from  the  west,  55-0  inches,  is  rather  too  great. 
What  distance  then  ought  it  to  have  been  in  such  a 
monument  as  this,  where  everything  evidently  goes  by 
number  and  measure  ? 

What  else,  replied  Mr.JamesSimpson,than  the  coffer's 
touchstone  length,  5i'5i6  Pyramid  inches?  Allowed /fo 
Um. ;  but  what  length  does  that  leave  between  the  eastern 
side  of  the  coffer,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  chamber? 

Nay,  said  he,  take  it  not  from  the  far-off  eastern  wall 
of  this  long  chamber,  but  from  a  meridian  plane  cutting 
the  chamber  into  two  equal  halves,  and  then  you  will 
find  the  quantity  ii6*  inches  ;  sufficiently  near  to  the 
length  of  the  ante-chamber,  or  to  the  tenth  part  of  the 
coffer's  own  height  above  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
to  be  accepted  as  intentional  by  the  architect  of  the 
whole;  and  yet  sufficiently  far  from  the  ii6'26  of  the 
ante-chamber's  rigid  measure  to  permit  of  a  further 
reason  being  investigated  by-and-by. 

Nfeanwhile  it  maybe  obser^■ed  that  we  have,  theoreti- 
cally, di\ided  the  King's  Chamber,  transversely  to  its 


^^< 
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length,  into  two  equal  halves.     Is  anything  else  gained 
by  that  ? 

This  most  important  illustration  of  the  very  ground, 
work  of  the  claim  of  the  coffer  to  be  a  vessel  of  capacity 
having  an  earth-size  reference.  At  p. .180  we  showed 
its  formation  upon  the  cube  of  a  line  of  the  length  of  50 
inches,  or  two  of  the  remarkable  cubits  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  each  of  which  cubits  is  memorable  through 
all  science  and  all  history  as  ihe  len-millUmik  part  of  the 
earth's  semi-axis  of  rotation,  for  the  period  of  intellectual 

an  residing  on  this  planet  world. 
Now  that  '■  ten-millions  "  is  a  large  number,  but  very 

und,  very  exact,  and  very  characteristic  ;  and   if  we 

ke  the  precise  breadth  and  half  length  of  the  room  as 
determined  before  (p.  194),  2o6"o56  Pyramid  inches,  and 
for  height,  the  larger  2nd  height  also  given  before,  say 
235"5,  we  obtain  almost  exactly  10  million  cubic  inches, 
as  the  contents  of  each  half  of  the  room ;  or  indicating 
that  something  is  accomplished  there  connected  with 
capacity  measure,  and  depending  primarily  on  a  length 
of  two  such  cubits,  as  these  earth-axis  commensurable 
ones  of  the  Great  Pyramid  are,  commensurable  each  of 

lero  by  ten  millions. 


The  Shape  of  the  Coffer. 


The  earth-size  relations  then  of  the  coffer,  as  deduced 
for  itself  alone,  are  justified  by  the  whole  King's  Cham- 
ber; and  the  actual  size,  we  showed  before  (p.  154),  is 
Pyramidally  recognised  by  the  lower  course  capacity  of 
the  chamber  being  50  times  the  contents  of  the  coffer, 
aad   the   coffer   standing   on   Ihe   50th   course   of  the 

asonry  of  the  whole  of  the  Great  Pyramid  from  the 

.vement  upwards.  But  the  shape:  yes,  the  shape  of 
le  coffer  as  a  capacity  measure — what  is  to  justify  that  ? 

We  have  already  given  a  varietyof  reasons  of  a  some- 
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what  mathematical  order  at  p.  163,  but  have  no  objec- 
tion now  to  add  thereto  this  general  verbal  apolog)' : — 
that  the  shape  of  the  goffer  is  to  enable  it,  with  its 
elemental-founded  size,  to  tvpify  and  be  most  suitable 
to  the  size,  shape,  forces,  and  purposes  of  man;  not  of 
man  trying  to  scale  the  heavens  by  his  own  might,  but 
of  man  living  in  obedience  to,  and  dying  in  harmony 
with,  the  commands  of  God  his  Creator. 

John  Taylor  had  suggested,  but  not  very  strongly, 
that  the  shape  of  the  coffer  was  derived  from  the  hot 
bath,  the  Call  dart  uiii,  long  known  in  the  East — a  long 
and  deep  box-shape  in  whith  a  man  might  He  down  at 
full  length,  or  sit  up  ;  and  such  a  shape,  he  showed, 
had  been  found  more  convenient  for  a  corn-holder,  or 
large  corn-measure,  than  a  cube  of  the  same  contents. 

But  in  presence  of  the  4,000  years  and  more,  which 
the  Great  Pyramid  now  represents  to  man, — the  most 
Eolemn  case  of  lying  down  is  that  of  the  tomb  ;  and  the 
full  length,  horizontal  e.vtension  is  as  characteristic  of 
what  was  ever  taught  in  the  Hebrew  or  Christian  re- 
ligion, as  it  was  radically  opposed  to  the  wretched, 
bent-up,  and  shortened  attitude  of  some  miserable  idola- 
ters, and  of  the  Parsees  in  India  in  the  present  day,  or 
the  cremation  methods  of  Hindoos,  or  the  ancient 
Egyptian  plan  of  bringing  out  the  mummies  of  their 
ancestors,  and  setting  them  up  round  the  dinner-table 
at  the  greater  family  feasts. 

The  very  look  of  the  coffer  evidently  does  produce  in 
some  human  minds  the  idea  of  solemnly  and  religiously 
lying  down  extended  in  length,  looking  upwards,  peace- 
ful and  strong  in  faith  of  a  future  awakening  by  the 
power  of  God.  Wherefore  only  this  last  month  (1877) 
an  American  newspaper,  recounting  a  recent  visit  to 
the  King's  Chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  mentions  how 

the  clergyman  of  the  party,  the  Rev,  Dr.  insisted 

on  laying  himself  down  full  length  inside  the  coffer. 


tog 
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He  had  heard  the  Inspiration,  and  Scientific,  Metro- 
logical  theory  of  the  Great  Pyramid  duly  related  by 
Dr.  Grant,  and  had  not  denied  it ;  but  so  strongly  was  he 
imbued  with  the  mere  tombic  idea  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
be  held,  as  he   lay  there,  with  the  notion  that  he  was 

lying  down  in  a  Royal  coffin  ;  and  when  he.  Dr. . 

rose  up  from  that  open  granite  chest  and  found  htmsell 

filthy,  horrible,  odious,  with  fine  grey  dust  begriming 

his    hair   and   transfusing   his   clothes, —  he.    Egypto- 

logically,  remarked,  that  it  was  "  the  honour-imparting 

;st  of  King  Cheops."     And  yet  so  very  far  was  it  from 

dng  anything  of  the  kind,  that — over  and  above  Cheops 

,ving   been    buried,   as   Herodotus   relates,   in   quite 

another  place  (see  p.  130),  and  the  coffer  having  been 

often  filled  and  emptied  again  of  rubbish  in  modern  times, 

as  with  Dr.  Lepsius  and  his  date-palm  for  a  German 

Christmas-tree, — -I  can  testify  to  this,— that,  previously 

to  my  measures  in  January,  i86g,  I  had  the  coffer  cleared 

out,  and  washed   both  inside  and  outside   with  soap  and 

water.      Hence  the  detestable   powdery  matter  which 

the  Reverend  Doctor  so  willingly  courted,  was,  if  not 

actually  plebeian,  at  least  so  very  modern  as  to  be  the 

«(«  of  the  last  twelve  years  only :  and  is 

intributed  chiefly  by  the  limestone  dust  (gathered  in 

ishing  through  the  earlier  passages  and  the  rubbish  of 

Mamoun's  hole,  and  then  shaken  out  of  the  clothes 

(he  swarms  of  travellers,  as  they  dance  their  violent 

(Is  in  the  noble  granite  hall),  by  the  pungent  excre- 

tnts  of  bats  startled  in  numbers  on  account  of  the 

learthly  howls,  and  by  the  slowly  subsiding  smoke  of 

lUmerable  flaring  candles.     But  leaving  the  Doctor 

:o  cleanse  his  garments  as  best  he  may  (and  he  himself 

says  he  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  it ;  for  not 

until  he  had  got  right  away  from  Egypt,  and  obtained 

the  help  of  the  steward's  assistant  on  board  ship,  to  give 

the  clothes  an  extra  beating  over  the  waves  of  the  rolling 
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sea, — was  the  last  of  the  penetrating  powdery  stuflf  got 
rid  of)  let  us  return  to  our  metrological  inquiry. 

Practical  application  of  the  Coffer  in  Capacity  Measure, 
Having  already  said  so  much  in  point  of  principle 
and  theory  for  the  coffer,  we  may  now  approach  the 
final  object  of  this  chapter;  viz.  the  practical  uses  in 
capacity-measure  of  the  granite  colTer  of  the  King's 
Chamber ;  a  vessel  measuring,  as  its  architect  originally 
intended  that  it  should,  71,250  cubic  Pyramid  inches, 
or  something  very  close  thereto. 

The  whole  quantity  subdivides  itself  easily,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Pyramid  arithmetic  and  Pyramid  con- 
struction, as  follows: — the  two  most  important  steps 
being,  first,  the  division  into  4,  as  typifying  the  four  sides 
of  the  Pyramid's  base ;  and  second,thc  division  into  2,500, 
or  50  X  50  parts ;  fifty  being  the  special  number  of  the 
room,  and  the  number  also  of  the  masonry  courses  of 
the  whole  structure  on  which  that  chamber,  or  rather 
the  two  adjoined  chambers  of  ten  million  cubic  inches 
each,  of  which  it  is  composed,  rest  in  their  places. 
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We  begin,  therefore,  with  the  large  measured  and 
Ki'entific  quantity  of  the  cofEer ;  and  cod  with  a  unit 
which,  in  an  approximate  form  ss  a  drop  (i.e.  the 
pubical  space  occupied  by  a  drop  of  water  falling  freely 
n  air  at  a  given  Pyramid  temperature  and  pressure),  is 
n  ever^'one's  hands,  and  is  definable  accurately  upon 
ihe  coffer  by  the  stated  proportion. 

In  contrasting  this  arrangement  with  the  British  im- 
}>ena]  system,  we  may  see  at  once  that  that  modern 
system  is  merely  a  measure  for  large  and  rude  quan- 
|Uties,  knowing  of  nothing  smaller  than  the  pint  (the  gill 
being  merely  a  later  tolerated  addition  to  suit  special 
wants),  and  rendering  it  therefore  necessary  for  the 
apothecaries  and  druggists  to  manufacture  a  sort  of 
fluid  and  capacity  measure  for  themselves,  which  they 
do  by  starting  from  the  pint  and  ending  in  the  drop;  or, 
ss  they  term  it,  with  needless  addition  of  dog-Latin,  a 
"minim." 

This  apothecaries'  fluid  measure  was  established  only 
in  1836;  and  we  may  assume,  with  Lord  Brougham's 
penny  Cychpadia,  that  such  fluid  ounce,  when  it  is  an 
Dunce,  is  an  ounce  avoirdupois ;  although  it  is  stated 
elsewhere  that  medical  men  are  never  to  use  anything 
but  troy  weight. 

This  incongruity  renders  the  break  between  imperial, 
.e.  the  present  British,  capacity,  and  apothecaries'  capa- 
tity,  measures  peculiarly  trying;  followed  as  it  is  by  a 
break  of  connection  between  apothecaries' capacity,  and 
Ipothccaries'  weight,  measures  also. 

In  the  Pyramid  arrrangement,  however,  there  is  no 
latting  half-way:  but,  when  it  is  a  question  of  capa- 
city, the  scheme  goes  right  through  from  the  biggest 
bulks  ever  dealt  with  in  ciimmerce,  and  through  all  the 
measures  required  by  the  people  further  in  dealing  with 
coal,  corn,  wool,  potatoes,  beer,  wine,  peas,  meal,  oil, 
medicines,  photographicals,  and  chemicals,  up  to  the 
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smallest  quantity  ever  judged  of  by  capacity  measures 
of  specified  name ;  for  when  once  we  have  arrived  by 
several  decimal  stages  at  "drops,"  no  one  would  ever 
think  of  subdividing  them  further,  if  he  could,  in  any 
other  manner  than  by  the  tens  of  pure  arithmetic  again 
and  again. 

But  the  chief  unit  of  the  imperial  capacity  system  is  a 
pint ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  the  very  important  centre  of 
connection  between  that  system  for  large  ordinary  quan- 
tities, and  the  apothecaries'  system  for  scientific  and 
medical  small  quantities.  The  pint  occupies,  therefore, 
the  position  of  all  others  on  the  scale  which  should 
be  round  and  complete,  testable  also  at  a  moment's 
notice  by  an  equally  round,  well-known,  and  frequently 
employed  standard  of  weight- 
So  it  was  too  in  the  days  of  the  wisdom,  wherever  that 
was  derived  from,  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  or 
the  times  of  instinctive  strength  of  our  hereditary  tra- 
ditions; but  under  the  reign  of  George  IV.  the  pint, 
from  having  been  measured  by  one  pound's  weight  of 
water,  was  expanded  into  the  odd  quantity  of  i  and  } 
pounds.  And  the  change  was  attempted  to  be  electro- 
plated with  brilliant  proverbial  mail,  by  giving  out  this 
jingling  rhyme,  to  be  learned  by  all  good  subjects, — 


But  we  may  well  venture  to  doubt  whether  every 
peasant  does  not  rather  still  ruminate  in  his  family 
circle  and  about  the  old  hearthstone  over  the  far 
more  ancient  and  pithier  rhyme, — 


An  expression,  too,  in  which  there  may  be  vastly  more 
than  immediately  meets  the  eye;  seeing  that  the  Pyra- 
mid system  appears  to  restore  the  principle;  and,  what 
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with  the  United  States  of  North  America,  true  to  Iheir 
ancient,  hereditary'  covenant,  and  all  the  existing  British 
Colonies  too,  does  form,  as  prophecied  of  old,  the 
measuring  line  round  the  whole  world. 

At  all  events,  to  those  who  now  enter  the  Great 
PjTamid,  and  look  with  understanding  eyes,  one  of  the 
first  things  set  before  them  in  that  microcosm  of  the 
King's  Chamber,  the  Ante-Chamber  thereto,  is  the  Boss 
on  the  granite  leaf.  Which  Boss,  over  and  above 
baving  served  in  lineal  measure  to  perpetuate  the  inch, 
.  now  found  in  its  cubic  capacity  to  represent  approxi- 
lately  the  Pyramid  pint ;  the  Pyramid  pint  too,  visibly 
standing  vertically  over  the  lower  stone  of  the  leaf, 
proved  already  (see  p.  209)  to  show  the  size  of  the 
*'  Quarter"  measure  of  the  system. 

Almost  everj'  one  of  the  Pyramid's  capacity  measures, 
however,  over  and  above  its  pint,  with  its  weight-equal 
the  pound,  admits  of  being  tested  by  a  round  number  of  | 
"  water-pounds '*;  and  that  number  is  always  such  ; 
one   as  we  shall   presently   see   equally   exists   in  the  1 
Pyramid  system  of  weight  measure. 

We  have,  therefore,  only  to  conclude  this  division  of  ' 
the  subject  by  submitting  a  table  of  comparison  of  each 
concluded  Pyramid  capacity  vessel,  with  each  similarly 
named  current  capacity  vessel  in  Great  Britain   (and 
almost,  if  not  exactly  the  same  in  America)   through 
means  of  the  known  medium  of  British  cubic  inches. 
"Whence  it  will  be  seen  that,  excepting  the  "coffer," 
(though  even  that   is   hardly  altogether   unknown  to 
our   nation,    "chaldron"    having    been    under   Anglo-    1 
Saxon  rule  an  expression  for,  and    a  description  of,*    ' 
it,)  there  is  no  need  to  invent  any  new  names;  for, 
nnder  the  existing  ones,  as  of  pints,  gallons,  &c.  Stc, 
ihe  absolute  capacities  have  often  varied   much  more   , 

•  See  Mr.  Taylor's  "  Great  Pyramid,"  p.  144. 
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than  here  indicated,*  and  without  a  tithe  of  the  reason 
for  it. 


i  British,  Capaciti 


Sack 

Bushel 

Gallon 


=  7M63750 
=  17.865-938 
=  7-m6'375 
=  2,858-550 
=  *85-855 
=         18-585 

=  2-858 


Pout  Quarters,  Brit.  :=  70,982-144 


Quarter 

Sack 

Bushel 

Gallon  „ 

Pint  (Old  W.  Pint  = 

Ounce,  fluid,  Apoth.  ■■ 
Oram,  fluid,  Apolh.  - 
Drop,  Apoth. 


=  >7.74S-53» 

=  6.654574 

=  2,218-igfi 

=  xyrm 


International  Appendix  to  Great  Pyramid  Capacity 
Measure. 

If  analogues  of  the  Great  Pyramid  measures  are  thus 
found  in  the  oldest  metrology  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
presently  known,  some  traces  of  them  can  hardly  but 
be  discoverable  also  in  the  hereditary  metrologies  of 
other  countries,  through  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
marched  before  they  occupied  these  British  Isles 
1,200  years  ago. 


•  In  or  about  1800  it  was  reported  that  in  Westinoreland  the  following 
diverse  measures  were  used  : — ist,  a  WinthesUr  bushel ;  ind,  a  cuslomary 
bushel,  equal  10  three  Winchester  bushels  ;  3rd,  a  folate  bushel,  equal  to 
two  Winchester  bushels ;  and.  4th,  a  barley  bushel,  equal  to  two  and  a 
half  Winchester  buifaels. 
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Without,  then,  attaching  any  particular  importance 
tQ  the  results,  I  append  here  some  of  the  most  striking 
approaches  to  coincidence",  chiefly  gathered  from  Dr. 
Kelly's  "  Universal  Cambist,"  published  in  1821.  Dr. 
Kelly  having  been  an  author  of  the  most  respectable 
class  in  commercial  and  educational  science ;  and  one 
who,  though  the  French  metrical  system  had  already 
appeared  on  the  horizon  in  his  time,  yet  lived  in  the 
full  force  of  the  older  hereditary  metrological  systems — 
systems  perverted  often  exceedingly  into  provincial 
variations,  but  not  then  begun  to  be  stamped  out  of 
existence  wholesale,  for  the  benefit  of  the  metre  of 
Paris. 


*•  Quarter  "  Capacity  Com  Measures. 


Country  or  City. 

Name  of  Measure. 

Contents  in  English 
cubic  inches. 

Ancona 

Malta 

Great  Pyramid 

Rome 

Rubbio 
Salma  . . 

dnarter  of  Coffer*. 

Rubbio 

I7»459- 
17.678- 

17,866- 

17,970- 

'*  Sack  "  Capacity  Corn  Measures. 


Country  or  City. 

Name  of  Measure. 

Contents  in  English 
cubic  inches. 

AmRtcrdam 

Bolsano 

Devcnter 
Genoa     . . 
Hanau 

Oreat  Pyramid. 

Reval 

Turin 

Zwoll 

Mudde 
ScheiTel 
Mudde 
Mina.  . . 
Maker.. 

Sack  •. 

Tonne . . 
Sacco  . . 
Mudde 

6,788- 
6,657- 

7»049- 

7.367- 
6,868- 

7,146- 

7,219- 

7.015- 
6,851- 
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"  Bushel  "  Cafacily  Com  Uiatuiti. 


C™t^«Cily. 

NinevfUuHut. 

CoDteDMlnEocliih- 
caUciDCtao. 

Calabria 

Greek  (ancient).. 
Maranham 
Mecklenburg     . . 
Nancy     ..         ..         .. 

Great  Pyramid.      ■ 

St.  Maloea 

Sardinia 

Tomolo 

Medimnua 

Alquiero 
Scheffel 
Carte 

"BoBhel"  ..       .. 

Boiraeau 
Slarello 

3."9- 
a.77i- 
2.59'- 
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PYRAMID    WEIGHT    MEASURE, 


Based  oti  Earth's  Mean  Density. 

^HE  weight  measure  of  the  Great  Pyramid  we  have 
also  to  obtain  from  its  grand  Red-Granite  Coffer, 
_Btuated  as  that  remarkable  vessel  is  in  the  calm  air, 
the  darkness,  and  most  equal  temperature,  riotous  pro- 
ceedings of  modern  visitors  alone  excepted,  of  its  inter- 
nal, and  well -protected  King's  Chamber.    But,  as  before 
btimated,  any  question  of  weight,  treated  in  the  highest 
rrcstriai  sense  and  for  all  mankind,  requires  the  intro- 
iction  of  an  additional  and  more  difficult  idea  than 
e  cubic  space  ;  and  this  idea  is,  the  mean  density  of 
B  whole  earth. 
\  Were  masses  of  such  matter  directly  procurable,  the 
representation   of  the    PjTamid   weight  standard 
Ight  have  been  a  rectangular  block  of  that  substance, 
f  times  smaller  than  the  coffer's  internal  capacity,  set 
I  beside  it  in  that  chamber. 
[But  as  we  are  not  able  in  spite  of  all  the  wonderful 
iourccs  of  modem  science,  to  delve  anything  like  deep 
bough  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  this  grand  unit  material 
Hch  forms  the  foundation  of  our  globe  (if  indeed  it 
lally  exists  as  a  unity,  and  does  not  rather  arise  from 
Arithmetical  average  density  of  a  vast  variety  of 
lements,  some  of  them  very  much  heavier,  and  others 
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lighter  than  the  5'7), — we  must  take  the  coffer's  contents 
in  water  as  a  stepping-stone  ;  but  only  as  such  a  mere 
and  temporary  intermediary,  to  reach  our  desired  result. 

Thus  the  coffer's  contents  of  pure  water  are  71,250 
cubical  Pyramid  inches,  which  at  the  temperature  of  68° 
Fahr,,and  barometric  pressure  of  30"ooo Pyramid  inches, 
would  weigh  18,030,100  of  our  avoirdupois  grains ; 
(according  to  the  estimate  of  the  British  Government 
that  one  cubical  British  inch  of  distilled  water  at  tem- 
perature 62'  Fahr.  and  barometer  30*00  inches,  weighs 
z52'458  grains;  the  necessary  reduction  being  per- 
formed- for  the  different  size  of  the  inch  and  the  altered 
temperature).  But  if  the  earth's  mean  density  material 
be  5'7  times  heavier  than  water,  a  mass  of  that  said 
heavier  material.  57  times  smaller  than  71,250  cubical 
inches,  viz.  measuring  12,500  cubical  inches  only,  will 
also  weigh,  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  the 
same  18,030,100  British  avoirdupois  grains. 

That  beginning  made,  we  have  next  to  enquire,  what 
are,  may,orshouldbe.  the  subdivisions  of  the  whole  block 
of  12,500  cubical  Pyramid  inches  of  the  Earth's  Mean 
Density  on  the  Pyramid  weight  system  of  metrolog)"? 
Here  we  can  follow  no  better  plan  than  that  adopted  in 
the  capacity  branch  of  metrology  :  and  then  we  are  re- 
warded by  finding,  when  we  come  to  the  most  charac- 
teristic division  of  all,  viz.  that  of  50  x  50,  which  should 
give  us  a  popular  unit  to  compare  with  the  pint  in  capa- 
city—we find,  1  say,  that  it  does  give  us  something  which 
is  excessively  close,  in  absolute  weight  to  the  old  Sa.xon 
pound  ;  but  with  this  further  advantage,  of  world-wide 
application  in  the  Pyramid  system,  and  presently  to 
be  illustrated  in  computing  weight  from  measured  size, 
viz.  that  each  such  Pyramid  pound*  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  Jive  cubical  Pyramid  inches  of  the  earth's  mean 
density. 

■  la-soo  ^-  (50  X  50)  =  S- 
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e  our  first  Pyramid  weight  table  runs  thus  :- 
01 


FvRAum  Weight  Me» 


Ctpidtr  of 

C»p»cil7  ot 

DiTWoB.ar 

Wnigb.  gf 

th^  pirt>  !d 

ihe  pint  in 

Nunc  now 

Dtimlxr.aremch 

"i*'" 

the  pirt  •« 

Py?.nild 

Pyrunid 

pan  cDawinEd 

divided  in 

cubical  incbci 

cubictliDcheaDl 

"""=  given 

"z:.vt 

"sr 

Dfunh'i 

'tESr 

"df" 

deaiity. 

. 

S5CKJ' 

12  500- 

71  230- 

Ton. 

4 

4- 

625- 

3125- 

17  815- 

Quarter. 

J-5 

250- 

i»5D- 

7'*5- 

Wey. 

»5 

1-5 

500- 

2  85°' 

Cwt. 

aso 

lo- 

SO" 

283- 

Slone. 

a.sw 

lo- 

,, 

5- 

28-5 

Pound. 

IJ.OOO 

o"5 

2'8s 

Ounce. 

35o,ow) 

o'05 

0-285 

Drwn. 

35,000,000 

"■ 

o-oooi 

0  ■00285 

Gtaln. 

I  The  old  British  Grains  nearer  to  tho^e  of  Great  Pyramid, 
than  the  newer  ones. 

Having  already  stated  that  the  Pyramid  grand  weight 
standard  weighs  in  British  terms,  viz.  avoirdupois  mea- 
sure. 18,030,100  British  grains;  we  are  met,  as  soon  as 
we  begin  to  compare  Pyramid  and  British  weights 
together  in  point  of  fact,  with  an  accusation, — that 
the  Pyramid  grains  must  be  very  small,  if  there  are 
25.000,000  of  them,  to  18,000,000  nearly  ol  the  British. 

But  herein  comes  to  light  one  of  those  needless 
pieces  of  meddling  legislation  by  our  too  modern,  or 
Georgian  era,  political  rulers,  which  so  provoked  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  other  American  writers  on  Saxon 
metrology;  for  whereas  the  old  law  of  the  land  was, 

kthat  the  Troy  pound  should  be  divided  into  7,680  grains 
(and  which  were  very  nearly  the  weight  of  full  and  fair 
grains  of  well-grown  wheat),  a  later  law  said  that  it 
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should  be  divided  into  only  5,760  parts  or  grains  so 
called,  but  of  no  known  variety  of  plant  employed  for 
breadstuff.  Wherefore  Cocker,  Wingate,  and  other 
arithmeticians  of  that  day,  used  to  enter  in  their  useful 
conpendiums  for  schoolboys  during  the  transition  period, 
that  33  real  grains,  viz.  the  old  ones,  or  24  artificial 
grains,  i.e.  the  new  ones,  made  the  pennyweight  troy; 
and  when  that  ingenious  story  was  pretty  well  indoc- 
trinated into  their  obedient  scholars,  the  notice  of  the 
old  grains  was  dropped  out  altogether,  and  the  new 
ones  remained  masters  of  the  situation,  with  the  word 
"  artificial "  removed,  and  as  though  there  had  never 
been  any  other. 

Referred  then  now,  over  the  heads  of  these  new,  to 
the  genuine  old,  grains  of  Sason  metrology  (so  far  as 
we  can  trace  them  back  by  the  usual  literary  and  his- 
torical steps,  and  which  is,  after  all,  not  so  much  as 
a  thousand  years),  the  number  of  25,000,000  of  the 
Pyramid  grains  would  have  been  measured  then  by 
24.040,100  of  the  Saxon  grains  of  that  earlier,  though 
not  PjTamid  epoch,  day;  but  a  sufficiently  close  ap- 
proach, or  to  the  jV  of  a  grain,  to  satisfy  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life. 

■  The  conflict  of  three  different  systems  of  weight-measure  in 
Great  Britain, 

But  the  British  legal  weight  measure  of  modem  times 
has,  over  and  above  this  item,  always  been,  even  within 
itself  and  at  home,  in  a  dire  antagonism  between  two 
rival  and  continually  jostling  systems ;  viz.  troy  and 
avoirdupois,  not  to  say  anything  of  apothecaries'  weight. 
which  is  little  but  the  troy,  under  a  different  mode  of 
subdivision.  General  public  favour  seems  at  last  to 
have  settled  upon  avoirdupois,  as  most  worthy  lo  be 
the  national  weight  in  future  for  things  in  general,  and 
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especially  things  on  a  large  scale ;  but  as  it  does  not  go 
lower  than  drachms  {of  many  whole  grains,  and  some 
fractions,  each),  why  then,  even  though  troy  weight 
should  be  extinguished  to-morrow,  apothecaries'  weight 
will  have  still  to  be  kept  up  for  dealing  with  smaller 
quantities  than  such  drachms. 

The  Pyramid  weights,  therefore,  which  are  on  one 
system  only,  and  go  through  the  whole  scale  from  tons 
to  grains  without  any  break,  seem  to  offer  already,  at 
this  point,  an  honourable  mode  of  escape  to  the  British 
nation  out  of  the  confusion  it  has  suffered  for  ages. 
No  new  names  are  required,  many  close  approaches  to 
the  grander  standards  and  units  of  our  country  will  be 
remarked,  and  the  proportions  of  matter  under  each 
denomination,  as  used  in  the  Pyramid,  and  in  British, 
nomenclature,  are  approximately  as  follows: — 


Pyramid,  as 

COMPARBD  WITH   BRITISH.  WeIGKT  MEASURES. 

Compared  through 

tile  temporary  medium  of  the  present  legal  English 
'artificial,"  and  over-large,  grains. 

1 1«  Pr«mld 

=  iifi&,,ooa- 

1  wtr  Pynmid 
t  cwi  PyrunU 

=       7ii.ia>'            1  ™i.  .volid. 

sPrnmU 


Specijk  Gravity,  and  its  Interference  with  Bulk 
and  Weight. 

In  no  part  of  metrology  more  than  in  weight,  is  there 
found  so  much  of  the  wheel  within  wheel  of  natural 
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difficulty,  tending,  unless  well  watched  and  studied,  to 
introduce  perverse  variations  whenever  uniformity  is 
attempted;  and  there  are  still  existing  some  supporters 
of  the  old  arguments  for  keeping  up  both  the  troy  and 
avoirdupois  weight  systems  amongst  us.  For  the  same 
reasons,  too,  that  those  gentlemen  believe  the  complica- 
tion was  first  introduced. 

And  what  reasons  were  they  ? 

When  society  was  in  a  veiy  primitive,  or  much  more 
probably,  a  medifeva!  degraded  condition,  and  little  but 
grain  was  sold,  a  test  for  the  amount  of  grain  in  any 
particular  vessel  was,  the  weight  of  water  it  would  hold- 
But  water  and  grain  are  of  different  specific  gravities; 
therefore,  if  equal  bulks  were  taken,  the  purchaser  got 
a  very  different  real  and  usable  quantity  of  what  he 
valued  most,  than  if  equal  weights  had  been  observed  ; 
and  as  some  parties  were  more  particular  about  bulks 
than  weights,  and  vice  versa,  two  sets  of  weights  were 
prepared,  with  such  an  amount  of  difference  between 
them,  that  a  pound  of  grain,  measured  by  the  one  sort 
of  pound,  occupied  exactly  the  same  cubical  space  as  a 
pound  of  water  measured  by  the  other  variety  of  pound. 

But  in  the  present  day,  when  an  infinity  of  kinds  and 
species  of  matters  besides  bare  grain  are  bought  and 
sold,  and  almost  every  one  of  the  thousand  and  more 
substances  thus  dealt  in  has  a  different  specific  gravity 
we  cannot  hope  to  have  as  many  different  systems  of 
weight  as  there  are  of  such  substances  ;  though  by  so 
doing,  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  only  one 
system  of  capacity  measure,  there  might  be  kept  up  on 
many  occasions  a  specious  appearance  of  identity  be- 
tween weight  and  bulk.  Hence,  for  the  modem  man, 
the  only  practical  resource  seems  to  be,  to  have  one 
capacity,  and  one  weight,  measure  pure  and  simple ; 
but  to  produce  the  identity  required  of  old  for  different 
substances,  by  calculation.    Assisting  that  calculation 
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necessarily  by  some  convenient  table  of  specific  gra- 
vities, wherein  the  point  of  coincidence  between  the 
two  descriptions  of  measure,  or  the  point  where  there  is 
no  calculation  at  all  from  bulks  to  find  weights,  shall  be 
in  favour  of  the  best  average  example  of  ail  the  sub- 
stances which  have  in  their  turn  to  be  either  weighed 
or  measured  by  man ;  for  such  plan  tends  to  prevent 
any  one  substance  acquiring  an  excessive  maximum,  or 
extreme  mtnimum. 

In  the  French  metric  system  this  point  of  coincidence 
is  occupied  by  water;  and  it  is  intended  that  the  cubic 
amount  of  water  being  measured,  that  statement  shall 
in  itself,  with  the  mere  alteration  of  names,  and  per- 
haps of  the  decimal  point,  express  its  weight.  Hence, 
at  a  recent  metrological  discussion,  at  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Glasgow,  a  pro-French  metrical  speaker 
l&uded  this  quality  of  his  favourite  anti-British-national 
system  ;  and  enlarged  upon  how  convenient  it  must  be 
for  a  merchant  receiving  goods  in  the  docks,  out  of 
many  vessels  from  many  countries,  to  go  about  among 
the  packages  with  a  mere  French  metre  measuring-rod 
in  his  hand  ;  and  by  that  obtaining  their  cubical  bulks, 
thence  to  know  simultaneously  their  weights  also. 

"Yes,"  remarked  another  speaker,  "that  would  an- 
swer perfectly,  if  British  merchants  imported,  and 
exported,  and  dealt  in,  nothing  but  water." 

Now  the  pro-French  metrical  man  on  this  occasion 
was  a  large  dealer  in  iron  ;  and  had  made  much  fame 
[for  himself,  and  some  money  too,  by  improved  methods 
|«rf  working  the  weighty  iron  plates  required  for  modern 
lour-clad  war-vessels.  So  he  being  utterly  over- 
Ithrown  by  the  above  answer,  tried  to  recover  himself 
.and  his  theory  with  the  remark,  "  Well,  but  you  must 
allow  that  the  French  metrical  system  is  an  excellent 
ine  for  ship-builders  computing  their  displacements  by," 
Yes,"  again  answered  his  most  truth-speaking  oppo- 
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nent,  "if  ship-builders  are  never  required  to  deal  with 
sa/i  water ;  only  pure,  fresh,  distilled  water;  and  can 
keep  that  always  at  the  uncomfortably  cold  temperature 
of  water's  maximum  density,  and  can  also  work  in  a 
vacuum  as  to  atmospheric  air;"  for  all  these  are  the 
truly  anti-practical  plans  for  any  correct  weighing  to  be 
performed  in  the  way  of  business  on  the  boasted  French 
metrical  system  ;- — a  system  invented  by  a  really  most 
unpractical,  and  people-despising,  knot  of  a  few  closet 
doctrinaires.* 


Atmospheric  Temperature  andtPressure,  also  to  be  considered 
in  all  ^sterns  of  national  Weight-measure. 

Other  speakers  then  came  to  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
French-metrical  Briton,  in  his  anti-British  schemes; 
and  urged  that  a  table  of  specific  gravities  might  be 
employed,  when  anything  else  than  pure  distilled  water 
at  a  temperature  of  39°  Fahr.  waa  being  measured  or 
weighed;  and  also  that  when  rough  commercial  results 
only  were  required,  both  temperature  and  atmospheric 
pressure  mi^t  probably  be  neglected. 

Let  us  look   each  of  these  sides  of  the  argument 

*  Having  had  an  opportunity  aeven  years  ago,  of  diacussini;  wUll  a 
University  profebsor  in  Sicily,  who  was  also  one  of  Kine  Victor  Em- 
manuel's new  Roman  senalors,  the  recent  adoption  by  Italy  of  the  un- 
practical French  m^re.  kilogramme,  and  litre, — when  they  had  inch 
tpod  piactical  hereditary  measures  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  old 
Romans,  as  Iheir  foot,  pound,  and  amphora— I  ventured  to  aak  how  the 
Sicilian  people  liiced  to  give  up  their  traditional  institutions  and  take  to 
these  new  and  alien- in  vented  French  weights  and  measures  ?  "  The 
Sicilians!"  shouted  he.  with  almost  comical  mdignation  ;  "whatbusincM 
have  they  to  think  for  one  moment  about  the  matter  i "  And  then  I 
taw  that  the  reputed  liberal  king.  Victor  Emmanuel,  was  obliged  to  ad 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  more  tyrannically  tfaaa 
any  Russian  emperor,  in  order  to  lix  the  French  metrical  system  upon 
bia  no  longer  loving  subjects  of  the  THnacrian  isle.  They  did  break  Die« 
from  his  rule  in  1866.  when  the  Italian  army  was  employed  aeaintt 
Austria  on  the  Fo;  and  Falermo  was  then  really  free  for  a  lime.  But  mt 
soon  as  the  Continental  war  was  over,  Sicily  was  overwhelmed  once 
more  by  King  Victor's  lulitn  Iroops,  poured  in  without  ttiot. 
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straight  in  the  face ;  for  they  serve  well  to  contrast 
essential  and  inherent  qualities  in  the  French  metrical, 
a&  against  the  Pyramid,  system  of  weighing. 

The  former,  having  its  specific-gravity  equality-point 
at  water,  while  almost  all  the  substances  dealt  with  by 
art  and  science  (especially  the  more  useful  and  valuable 
ones  in  modern  life,  such  as  the  metals,  minerals,  &c.), 
are  heavier,  far  heavier,  than  water, — the  weights  first 
given  out  by  the  French  mfitre  rod  are,  as  a  rule,  largely 
in  error. 

The  latter  or  Pyramid  system,  on  the  contrary,  having 
its  equality-point  at  the  earth's  mean  density,  or  between 
stones  and  metals,  is  much  nearer  the  truth  at  once  and 
without  any  specific  gravity  correction,  for  things  in 
general,  and  for  precious  ones  in  particular. 

Again,  the  French  system  which  makes  the  tempera- 
,  ture  reference  close  to  freezing,  or  where  men  can  barely 
[  exist  (and  certainly  cannot  work  to  advantage),  and  the 
'  atmospheric  pressure  reference,  a  vacuum  where  they 
cannot  exist  at  all, — must  require  much  larger  correc- 
tions on  the  rough  measures  actually  taken  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  daily  life, — than  the  analogous  Pyramid 
references ;  which  are  those  of  the  average  temperature 
and  average  air  pressure  under  which  all  men  upon  this 
earth  do  live,  move,  and  have  their  various  occupations. 
Under    tite    French   system,   indeed,   a   shopkeeper 
ought  to  take  account  in  summer  of  the  large  amount  of 
thermal  expansion  of  his  goods,  from  their  being  then 
far  above  the  ideal   temperature  of  water's  maximum 
denshy,  the  wintry  39°  Fahr. ;  and  in  winter  he  ought 
to  correct  all  his  indoor  weighings,  for  the  artificial 
^^H  temperature   which   he   keeps   up   there   by   stoves  or 
^^h Otherwise.    While  in  both  summer  and  winter  he  ought 
^^B  to  make  large  allowance  for  the  buoyant  power  of  air  of 
^^■tbe  density,  more  or  less,  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  or 
^^Hjo  inches  pressure  of  mercury,  as  compared  with  o"ooo 


f 
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inchesof  a  vacuum.on  the  comparative  specific  gravities 
of  both  the  material  of  his  weights,  and  the  usually  very 
different  material  of  the  things  weighed ; — the  duly 
entered  French  tabular  specific  gravities,  being  true, 
according  to  his  system,  only  in  an  absolute  vacuum; 
and  that,  too,  in  close  proximity  to  an  ice-house. 

But  under  the  Pyramid  system,  and  under  the  British 
also,  the  ordinary  weighings  in  the  shop  under  the 
temperatures  and  pressures  there  usually  experienced, 
either  in  winter  or  summer,  will  be  never  more  than 
microscopically  different  from  weighings  performed 
under  the  exact  and  scientific  temperature  and  atmo- 
spheric pressure  references  of  these  systems;  viz.  the 
mean,  very  nearly,  of  what  are  experienced  both  in  the 
shops  and  the  general  habitations  of  men,  all  the  wide 
world  over.  Bui  of  this,  and  others  of  ils  far-reachiitg 
consequences,  see  more  and  further,  in  Chap.  XV. 

Pyramid  weighings  with  [due  reference  to  Specific -gravities. 
Temperatures,  and  Pressures, 

Weights,  then,  on  the  Pyramid  system  are  equally 
referable,  as  with  the  French  system,  to  one  given,  and 
scientifically  definable,  point  on  both  the  temperature 
and  pressure  scales,  when  nicety  is  required.  But  that 
given  point  in  the  Pyramid  case  is  an  easier,  pleasantcr, 
and  a  better-known  one;  while  for  the  rough  work  of 
the  world,  the  Pyramid  weights  are  calculable  at  once 
from  Pyramid  linear  measure,  without  any  reference  to 
observations  of  thermometer  and  barometer  at  the 
instant,  much  more  accurately  than  the  French  can  be 
from  theirs,  under  similar  circumstances.  The  Pyramid 
rules,  too,  being  expressible  in  the  following  simple 
manner : — 

For  small  things,  ascertain  their  bulk  in  cubical  fhchcs, 
divide  by  5,  and  the  result  is  the  weight  in  Pyramid 
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pounds — if  the  said  articles  are  of  the  same  specific  | 
gravity  as  the  earth's  average  material  of  construction. 

For  large  masses,  ascertain  their  bulk  in  cubical 
Pyramid  cubits,  add  i,  and  the  result  is  the  weight  in 
Pyramid  tons, — under  the  same  condition  of  specific 
gravity." 

But  if  the  matter  measured  in  either  case  were  not 
of  earth's  mean  density,  but,  say,  ordinary  stone,  the 
real  weight  would  be  nearer  a  half,  and  if  of  the  more 
imon  metals,  double,  the  amount  given  by  the  above 
process  :  the  raw  number  first  procured  by  it,  requiring 
for  accuracy's  sake,  in  the  case  of  every  different 
physical  substance,  to  be  multiplied  by  its  specific 
gravity  in  terms  of  that  of  the  earth's.  Hence,  such 
tabular  multiplier  is  i  when  the  specific  gravity  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  mean  of  the  whole  earth-ball's  con- 
tents; a  fraction  of  i  when  lighter;  and  i  with  some- 
thing added  to  it,  when  heavier;  as  in  the  following  I 
table,  prepared  from  various  authorities  : — 


Pyramid  Systbh  o 

Earth '■  mean  density  =  i 

Barometric  Pcessure 

Cork           'U4] 

While  pino  (American)    . .  -oji 

Oau  (loots  AB  in  bushcU..  -onS 

Larch  (Scotland)  . .  '093 

Lilhium 'loo 

Bigifir -105 

Barley  iloose  a<  in  bushclj  -111 

Ether,  sulphuric    . .        . .  '129 

Wheat  (toouaa  in  buohcl)  -133 

Alcohol,  pure         ..         ..  'Ijg 

Pumke-Btone         •■         ••  'I60 

Ice 163 

Butter,  tallow,  fat. .        . .  'iSj 


number  of  cuTiical  ir 
for  largi  maisei.  dccie 

of  cubical  cubii*. 


Specific  Gnavitibs. 
Temperature  =  etC  Fahr.; 
:  30-025  British  inchet. 
Bece'  wax   . . 


Blood 
Heart  of  oak 


t  weight  by  i,  to  lind  the  number  J 


^     "^ 
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Pyramid  System  of  SpKCinc  Gdavities— (cimfinufif). 

Earth's  mean  density  ^^  i ;  Temperature  =^  68^  Fabr. ; 

Baromeiric  Pressure  ^  30*015  British  inches. 

Brick  

Casing-stone,  Gl.  Pyramid      '367 

Sulphuric  acid,  concentrated     

Nummulitic  limestone,  G.  P. 


Porcelain  (chir 

Glass,  crown 

"  Common  stone  ". . 

Desert  sand,  near  the  Sphinx 

Red  gianiie  (Peterhead)  .. 
Marble  (Carrara)  .. 
Red  granite.  Gt.   Pyramid 
Emerald 

JMpef  

Basalt         

Glass,  flint 

Diamond     . . 

Topai         


Sapphire,  special 

Ruby 

Loadslone  .. 
Silver  ore     .. 

Arsenic,  moUen 
Chromium  .. 
Tungsten  . . 
Tellurium  .. 
Litharge  . . 
Uranium 
Antimony  . . 
Lead  ore,  black 


Lead  ore,  cubic     . . 
Iron,  forged  into  bars 


Mar„ 

Steel,  hardened                   ..  1-37 

Brass,  cast,  special           ..  1*47 

Mercury,  precipitated,  red  r47 

Cobalt         1-48 

Cadmium    ..         ..         ..  I'so 

Brass  wire,  drawn. .         ..  t'so 

Nickel         1-54 

Copper  wire,  drawn  1*56 

Bismuth,  native     ..         ..  1-58 

Bismuth,  molten    ..          ..  1-7] 

Silver,  native                       ..  176 

Mercury.brown  cinnabar . .  i-n 

'■is 

-    .         .  "■91 

Lead,  molten         . .         . .  rvo 

Palladium roj 

Thalhum l-to 

Mercury,  fluent 
Mercury,  congealed 
Gold,  not  hammered 
Gold,  hammered    . , 
Gold,     English     standard. 


.•7<i 


Gold,     English     standard, 


a-3< 


Gold,     English     eiandaid. 

hammered 

Platinum,  purified.. 

Platinum,  hammered 

Platinum  wire,  drawn 

Platinum,  compressed 


3"? 

3*90 


Tinote,  bUck 

Wolfram 

Tin,  pure,  Cornish 
Iron,  cast  at  Carron 

No  efficient  system,  then,  of  determining  weights  by 
linear  measure,  in  the  present  day,  can  possibly  go  un- 
accompanied by  some  kind  of  table  of  specific  gravities ; 
the  number  of  items  in  such  table  being  not  dependent 
on  the  system,  but  on  the  richness  and  variety  of  this 
globe's  natural  products.  Wherefore  a  few  of  those 
items  at  least  might  worthily  be  extracted  from  time  to 
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le,  and  discoursed  on  as  natural  theology  texts  by 
every  schoolmaster  appointed  to  teach  weights  and 
measures,^ — for  what  a  boundless  vista  does  not  simple 
specific  gravity  open  up  into  the  realm  of  nature  !  And 
what  thankfulness  should  it  not  excite  in  the  mind  of 
man  towards  the  Creator,  for  all  these  endless  varieties  of 
elementary  matter,  wherewith  He  has  of  old  stocked  the 
earthly  abode  of  man ;  and  thereby  made  a  higher  exist- 
ence possible  to  him,  than  to  denizens  of  water  alone  ! 

The  specific  gravity  standard  of  the  PjTamid  weight 
measure  setting  forth  thus  the  mean  density  of  all  the 
solid,  as  well  as  fluid,  treasures  of  the  earth, — means 
thus  an  almost  infinity  of  things  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind ;  and  there  appears  to  be  further  an  even  com- 
raensurabiHty  of  a  most  marvellous  order,  between  the 
weight  of  the  whole  Great  Pyramid  and  the  weight  of 
our  planet  the  earth. 

Tht  Great  Pyramid  itself,  found  to  he  Harmoniously  Com- 
mensurable with  the  Earth,  by  Weight  of  the  whole. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  not  object  to  see  some  of  the 
steps  of  this  calculation,  especially  if  we  obtain  the  num- 
bers to  be  compared,  viz,  the  respective  weights  or  masses 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  the  earth,  by  means  of  the 
system  of  Pyramid  weight  measure  now  being  described. 

If  we  desired  the  weights  in  Pyramid  pounds,  we 
should  begin  by  taking  the  linear  dimensions  of  each  of 
the  bodies  in  inches.  But  as  tons  are  usually  employed 
for  large  weights,  and  the  weights  to  be  dealt  with  are 

I  surely  large  enough  in  this  case,  we  had  better  follow 
lliat  custom  (though  of  course  our  tons  will  be  Pyramid 
Ions),  and  begin  with  the  dimensions  of  the  bodies 
Before  us,  in  linear  cubits,  of  the  Pyramid  (each  cubit 
u  Pyramid  inches  long,  and  each  Pyramid  inch 
bj  millionth  of  the  earth's  semt-axis  of  rotation). 
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Linear  Blrhbhts  of  Size  of  Gkbat  PVRAMin. 
Vertical  height  of  Great  Pyramid  . .  =  333'5Z  Pyramid  raUts. 

Inclined  height  of  Pyramid  face  ..         ..=;  29571  „ 

Side  of  square  base  of  Great  Pyramid    . .  =1  365'>4  n 

Transverse  thickneBS  of  the  ancient  CBiing- 
ttone  film =      4-00  „ 

Cubical  Elements  of  Sizb  op  Great  Pyramid. 

Cubical  Pyramid  cubits  in  the  whole  building,  com. 

puted  from  the  above  linear  element*  . .      10,339.850 

Subtract  for  hollow  internal   spaces,  such  s*  the 
grand  gallery,  chamber!,  and  passages,  computed 

extraneously  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .    5,150 

10.334,(100 

Subtract  cBsing.stone  film's  cubical  concents        ^        861,951 

Remains,  for  cubical  contents  of  the  general  mats..      9,473,648 

Now  all  these  calculations,  thus  far,  would  have  to  be 
performed  on  any  system  of  computing  weights  firom 
linear  measurements,  even  on  the  French  metrical  sys- 
tem ;  and  there,  also,  we  should  have  still  further  to 
ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the  materials  we  are 
dealing  with,  not  one  of  them  being  the  same  oi  water. 
But  the  casing-stones,  of  which  there  are  861,952  cubical 
cubits,  have  a  specific  gravity  (ascertained  by  direct 
experiment  on  hand  specimens)  of  o'^6y,  where  unity 
represents  the  mean  density  of  the  whole  earth  ;  while 
the  general  residual  mass  of  the  building,  of  which 
there  are  9,472,648  cubical  cubits,  has  a  specific  gravity, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  of  o'4i2. 

For  Whioht  of  Great  Pyramid. 
Hence  the   conversion  of  the   previous  data  into  weight,  proceed* 
thus  :— 

Casing-slone  cubical  cubits  . .  =       861,951 

Add  I  (See  p.  a83f =       315^88 

1,077.440 
Multiply  by  specific  gravity  0-367..         ..        ^  tons    395.420 

And,  Residual  mass  in  cubical  cubits =    9,472,648 

AddJ 1,368.161 

11,840.810 
Multiply  by  specific  gravity  =  0'4ii        . .       =  tons  4.S7S.414 

Wherefore,  39S.4*o  +  4,878.414  =  '""^  5,173,834  =  weight  of  whole 
Great  Pyramid. 
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Next  let  us  proceed  to  ascertain  the  mass  or  practical'l 
weight  of  the  whole  earth. 


Polar  diameter      ..         ..         ..  ^  10,000.000  Pyramid  ci 

Equatorial  diameter         ..         ..—10.070,000  „ 

Mean  of  all  diameters,  nearly    . .  =  10,047.000 


Cubical  Pyramid  cubits  contained  in  the 
eacth,  computed  (rom  the  above  linear 
elements,  on  the  usual  formula,  de- 
pending on  the  value  of  ir     ..  ..    =^4,318,400,000,000.000.000.000 
Now,  to  turn  these  cubical  cubits  into  tons,  we  have  merely  to  add  }  ; 

for  ai  the  earth  itself  ■■  its  own,  and  the  Pyramid's  unit  of  density,  the 

multiplier  there  ia  simply  unity.    Hence— 

-)-  1.054,600,000,000,000,000,000 
Weight  orenrlh-in  Pyramid  toni         ..  =  5,17 3, 000 ,000,000, 000 ,000,000 


Comparing  now  this  weight,  with  that  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  as  given  above  in  the  same  tons  (5.273,834), 
the  first  three  places  of  numbers  are  found  to  be  identi- 
caJ ;  quite  as  tlose,  or  rather  a  much  closer,  correspon- 
dence than  could  well  have  been  expected  ;  while  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  places  of  figures,  or  the 
number  of  times  that  the  weight  of  the  earth  is  abso- 
lutely greater  than  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  is  in  the  1 
proportion  of  lo's  to  i ;  or,  as  some  prefer  to  express  it,  j 
loJ"'  to  I. 

Now  this  very  proportion  is  in  peculiar  Pyramid  | 
numbers,  and  must  further  be  considered  to  have  been  j 
intended ;  for,  had  the  building  not  been  chiefly  cc 
posed  of  a  stone  so  much  lighter  than  what  is  usually  I 
known  as  "  common  stone,"  that  it  has  the  specific  J 
g;ravity  of  0'4i2  in  place  of  0-442,  the  even  proportion  ] 
would  not  have  been  obtained, — without  indeed  alter-  1 
ing  the  size,  and  that  would  have  overthrown  other  ] 
equally,  or  still  more,  important  commensurabilities. 
But  now,  without   in  the  slightest  degree  interfering 
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with  any  of  its  other  departments  of  science  and 
cosmical  reference,  the  Great  Pyramid,  still  standing, 
from  primeval  ages,  in  the  centre  of  all  the  land  sur- 
face of  the  whole  world,  puts  forth  this  additional 
ground  of  eartk  commensurability  in  weight,  .for  having 
an  unexceptional  fitness  to  be  the  one  and  central 
establishment  of  authority  and  reference  for  weight 
measure  to  all  men,  of  all  nations,  through  the  period 
Divinely  allotted  to  human  rule  on  earth,  whatever 
that  is  intended  to  be. 

Intbrnationai.  Appendix  to  Great  Pyramid  Wbioht  Meaburk. 
Htreditary  Pound  Weight  Miasurtt. 


x-la-Chapelle 
Augsburg 
Berlin  .. 
Brunswick 
Canary  Islands 
Cologne 
Constance 
Dantzic 


Oreat  Pyramid 

Rotterdam 
St.  Gall 


Light  pound   . . 

do.    ".'. 

Libra  .. 

do.     !!         '.'. 

do 

do 

do 

Light  pound   ■ . 

do.     '.'.         '.'. 

do 

Livre,  poids  de  m 
Rottolo 

Arratel 

"  Pound  "    ■  ■ 

Light  pound   . . 
do. 

do.     '.'.         '.'. 
Light  pound  . . 


7.'04 


7'23> 

7.330 

7.088 
7.>44 
7^3 
7,ai8 

7,212 


7-l'9 

7,zee 

7''H 
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The  above  twenty-seven  remarkable  appro5cimations 
in  many  countries  to  the  Pyramid  pound,  are  extracted 
out  of  a  table  of  174  weights  of  all  kinds ;  and  the  origin 
.or  centre  of  diffusion  of  the  7,212  grains,  or  Great  Pyra- 
mid, pound,  is  evidently  not  to  be  sought  in  any  of  the 
classical  profane  nations ;  the  Old  Roman  pound  having 
been  equal  to  from  4,981  to  5,246  English  grains ;  the 
Ancient  Greek  mina,  from  5,189  to  6,994  English  grains ; 
the  Pharaonic  Egyptian  pound,  or  mina  =  8,304  grains ; 
and  the  later  Alexandrian  Egyptian  mina  =  6,886  English 
grains. 


u 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

LINEAR  AND  SURFACE  MEASURE, 
Strictly  Earth-commensurable. 

WE  have  now  arrived  at  the  commercial  arrange- 
ment of  the  most  important  of  all  the  measures 
of  a  nation  ;  at  that  one  which  requires  practically  to 
be  attended  to  first,  and  which  was  first  attended  to,  and 
secured  with  more  than  sufficient  accuracy,  as  well  as 
with  the  grandest  of  suitable  and  harmonious  earth- 
commensurability,  in  the  Great  Pyramid ;  viz.  Hnear, 
or  length,  measure.  And,  after  all  that  was  accomplished 
in  laying  out  the  exterior  of  the  building  in  terms  of 
this  standard,  we  have  seen  in  Chapters  X.  and  XII., 
that  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  Pyramid  are 
similarly  laid  out ;  and  there,  both  in  a  harder  ma- 
ferial  and  in  a  constant  temperature  which  brings  all 
standards  of  all  materials  into  a  uniform  and  inter- 
comparable  condition,  most  unexceptionably. 

The  particular  standard  of  length  measure  for  the 
Great  Pyramid,  viz.  its  25-inch  cubit,  the  one-ten- 
millionth  of  the  earth's  semi-axis  of  rotation,  has  its 
length  most  exactly  ascertainable  by  modem  measure 
(combined  with  an  understanding  formula,  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  a  multiple  of  the  single  standard  arranged 
by  the  Architect  himself),  in  the  King's  Chamber; 
where,  as  Professor  H.  L.  Smith  has  well  shown,  it  is 
given  with  surpassing  accuracy  by  the  expression :  Cubic 
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I 

I 

] 

1 

'        sinj 


diagonal  of  the  room  multiplied  by  10,  and  divided  by 
the  breadth  of  the  floor.  That  is,  in  Pyramid  inches 
deduced  from  the  British  inches  of  my  actual  mea- 
sures of  the  said  chamber  in  1S65  (see  Chap.  X.). 
:j°^^*°-  =  25"ooo  Pyramid,  or  25*025  British,  inches. 
This,  too,  is  evidently  the  length  to  which,  in  a 
i  concrete,  single,  and  distinctly  separate  shape,  we  were 
also  introduced  by  the  granite  leaf  in  the  ante-chamber, 
as  already  detailed  in  Chap.  X.;  and  are  still  to  be 
introduced  by  the  Excentricity  adjustment  of  the  grand 
Niche  in  the  Queen's  Chamber  (see  Chap,  XIX.).  While 
the  granite-leaf  still  further  shows  the  subdivisions  of  a 
single  cubit,  first  into  five  grand  hand-breadths,  and 
[hen  each  such  hand-breadth  into  five  parts  (25th  parts 
f  the  whole  cubit),  which  parts  we  will  call,  in  our 
language,  "inches  of  the  Great  Pyramid," 

Now  any  one  of  these  inches  is  the  unit,  unit-standard 
if  you  like,  of  the  Great  Pyramid  linear  measure.     Ac- 
curately, this  inch  is  the  1-500, 000, ooolh  of  the  earth's 
>  of  rotation ;  but  approximately,  a  thumb-breadth. 
)  any  fuU-si3ed,  able-bodied  man  who  has  ever  lived 
3  the  earth  during  the  last  four  thousand  years.     In 
lat  long  interval  of  anthropological  time,  what  mighty 
npircs,  what  varied  races  of  men,  and  what  languages 
I,  have  arisen  and  have  passed  away  again  from  the 
ice  of  the  world  t     Therefore,  of  the  present  words  and 
phrases,   laws  and    customs,   which   rule    in    modem 
ictety,   whether   scientific,    political,   or    commercial, 
"which  of  them  can  expect  to  continue  to  control  the 
actions  and  thoughts  of  men  for  anything  like  a  similar 
period  to  this  rule  of  the  inch;  or  for  the  next  forty 
centuries  of  years  ? 

A  thumb-breadth,  then,  is,  both  chronologically  and 

["■■-•"rically,  no  indiEferent  test  reference  of  approxima- 
to  every  poor  man  in  Great  Britain,  for  realising, 
I  in  haste,  the  unit  of  his  meastire  also  of  length; 
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and  keeping  up  some  identity  in  his  works  with  those  of 
his  fathers  from  eariiest  history,  and  even  before  history. 
Wherefore  it  is  only  characteristic  of  human  nature  in 
the  large,  that  the  working-men  of  Newcastle,  according 
to  the  unintended  testimony  of  Sir  William  Armstrong 
before  the  British  Association  of  1S63,  have  once  more 
practically,  by  their  deeds  and  in  their  works,  pro- 
nounced indubitably  for  the  inch  (an  inch,  too,  decimally 
subdivided),  wherever  extreme  accuracy  is  concerned. 

The  Unit  of  British  Long  Measure,  really  the  Inch. 

It  was  so  in  our  olden  national  times  as  well ;  vit. 
that  the  English  unit  was  the  inch,  and  not  any  of 
those  larger  measures  of  yards  or  metres,  which  the 
wealthy  have  been  endeavouring  to  get  established  of 
late. 

The  old  Exchequer  standards,  spoken  of  in  1742 
(strong  bars  of  gun  metal,  square  in  cross  section  and 
slightly  convex  at  the  ends,  to  suit  "end  measure"), 
marked  E  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  supposed  to  date 
from  1580,  were,  as  reported  at  the  time,  one  a  yard, 
and  one  an  ell ;  but  that  did  not  make  either  the  one, 
or  the  other,  the  unit  of  the  country's  length  measure. 
Where  the  unit  is  small,  the  public  standard  must 
inevitably  consist  of  a  number  of  such  units  strung 
together:  and  the  incommensurability,  except  through 
their  component  inches,  of  that  pair  of  measures  laid 
side  by  side,  the  yard  and  the  ell,  might  have  reminded 
men  in  subsequent  times  of  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

But  it  did  not ;  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  ruling 
classes  in  making  so  much,  as  they  have  during  late 
years  been  doing,  of  the  yard,  were  intended  to  establish 
it  as  a  new  unit,  and  not  as  a  convenient  number  of  the 
ancient  small  inch  units  arranged  together  to  suit  a 
special  purpose  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  the 
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» following  words  of  the  Act  (June.  1824)  sufficiently 
testify : — 
"  The  straight  line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of 
the  two  points  in  the  gold  studs  in  the  straight  brass 
rod.  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whereon  the  words  and  figures  standard  yard 
of  1760  are  engraved,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
declared  to  be,  the  original  and  genuine  standard  of  that 
measure  or  lineal  extension  called  a  yard  ;  and  that  the 
same  straight  line  or  distance  between  the  said  two 
points  in  the  said  gold  studs  in  the  said  brass  rod,  the 
brass  being  at  the  temperature  of  63°  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  denominated,  the 
imperial  standard  yard,  and  shall  be,  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be,  the  unit,  or  only  standard  measure  of 
extension." 

Yet    a  yard  unit  would  be  by  no   means   generally 
acceptable,  even  by  those  desiring  something  large ;  for 
wc  have  already  seen  the  favour  extended   in   Queen 
I  Elizabeth's  time  to  the  45-inch  ell;   while  both  the 
|-Astronomical  Society's  new  scale  of  1835,  as  well  as 
I  those  of  Troughton,  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  and  others, 
I  were  oftener  of  five  feet  than  three.     At  three,  how- 
what  is  now  by  modern  law,  in  defiance  of  history 
land  fact,  the  unit  of  our  country's  linear  measure,  has 
hbcen  eventually  settled  by  the  last  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission ;  *  and  at  three  feet  it  will  legally  remain  until 
LBOme  great  constitutional  exertion  be  made  to  rectify  it. 

he  connniKiiion  of  :S}R  hud  been  thorough  enough  10  conflider,  at 
■ccoiding  lo  id  lighis  at  thai  lime,  all  ilie  toIlawiDg  points ; — 

A,  Bkiis,  Brbitrary  or  nalural.  of  the  (j'Slem  of  itandardB. 

B,  Conitruclion  of  primary  ilandatda. 

C,  Means  of  re>toriiiglhciiIa.ndaTdB. 

D,  Expediency  of  preneiving  one  measure,  Ac,  unaltered. 

E,  Chui|;e  of  telle  of  weights  and  measuicH. 

F,  Alteration  of  the  land  chain  and  the  mile. 

G,  Abolition  of  troy  weight, 
H,  Introduction  of  decimal  tcale. 
I,  Aiilmilation  to  the  icalo  of  other  counthei,  &c. 
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During  all  these  twenty  or  thirty  past  years,  too,  that 
it  has  remained  there,  a  most  artificial  quantity,  and 
naturally  incommensurable  with  anj-thing  grand,  noble, 
sublime, — there  never  seemed  to  be  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion amongst  any  of  the  Government  Commissioners, 
until  John  Taylor  announced  it  from  his  Great  Pyramid 
studies,  and  Sir  John  Herschel  followed  with  scientific 
confirmations,  that  each  single  one  of  the  36  really  unit 
inches  of  which  the  modern  British  Government's  stan* 
dard.  and  erroneously  called  unit,  yard  is  composed,  con- 
tains within  itself  all  that  much-desiderated  physical 
applicability  and  scientific  perfection, ^wh en  each  indi- 
vidual British  inch  is,  almost  exactly,  the  i -500,000,000th 
of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation  already  referred  to. 

The   old  British  Inch  closer  to  Eartk-commensurability, 
than  the  modern  British  Inch, 

Almost,  or  only,  and  not  quite  though,  at  this  present 
time ;  for  it  requires  I'ooi  of  a  modem  British  inch  to 
make  one  such  true  inch  of  the  earth  and  the  Great 
Pyramid,  An  extraordinarily  close  approach,  even  there, 
between  two  measures  of  length  in  different  ages  and 
different  lands ;  and  yet  if  any  one  should  doubt  whether 
our  British  inch  can  really  be  so  close  to  the  ancient 
and  earth-perfect  measure,  I  can  only  advise  him  to 
look  to  the  original  documents,  and  see  how  narrowly 
it  escaped  being  much  closer ;  and  would  have  been  so 
too  in  these  days,  but  that  the  government  officials 
somewhere  in  the  "unheroic"  eighteenth  century 
allowed  Queen  Eli2abeth's  ell  measure,  of  equal  date 
and  authority  with  the  yard,  and  of  a  greater  number 
of  inches  (45  to  36),  and  therefore,  in  so  far,  a  more 
powerful  standard, — to  drop  out  of  sight. 

The  modem  inch  now  in  vogue  amongst  us  was 
derived  from   the  Exchequer  yard  standard,  through 
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icans  of  Bird's  copy  in  1760  and  other  copies,  and  was 
;herefore  intended  to  be  one  of  the  inches  of  that'  par- 
ticular yard  ;  but  the  inches  of  the  Exchequer  ell  were 
rather  larger  inches,  and  there  were  more  of  them;  so 
that  if  either  standard  was  rightfully  taken  as  the  sole 
authority  for  the  value  of  an  inch,  it  should  have  been 
the  ell.  Now  when  these  standards  were  very  accu- 
rately compared  hy  Graham  in  17431  before  a  large 
deputation  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Government,* 
it  was  found  that  the  Exchequer  ell's  45  inches  ex- 
ceeded the  quantity  of  45  such  inches  as  the  Exchequer 
yard  contained  36  of,  by  the  space  of  0-0494  of  ^"  inch. 
A  result,  too,  which  was  in  the  main  confirmed  by  the 
simultaneous  measures  of  another  standard  ell  at  Guild- 
hall, with  an  excess  of  0-0444  of  an  inch,  and  the  Guild- 
hall yard  with  the  excess  of  0-0434  °f  ^"  '"'^h  >  showing 
that  at  that  date  generally,  the  English  inch  was  larger 
than  it  is  now  by  the  amount  of  very  nearly  the  o'ooi 
of  an  inch  which  we  find  with  the  Great  Pyramid  inch. 
Keeping,  however,  for  minuter  details  only  to  the 
Exchequer  standard  ell ;  and  finding  that  it  was  not, 
after  all,  the  very  Exchequer  yard,  which  was  subse- 
quently made  (in  Bird's  copy)  the  legal  standard  of  the 
country,  that  said  ell  was  compared  with  by  Graham,  but 
a  previous  copy  of  it,  and  found  in  1743  to  be  in  excess 
by  0-0075  of  an  inch,  on  the  Royal  Society's  scale, — we 

lUHt  subtract  this  quantity  from  the  observed  excess 
!«f  the  Exchequer  cll ;  and  then  we  get  that  its  45  inches 
were  equal  in  terms  of  the  present  standard  inches  of 
the  country,  to  45-0419.1 


11  ln«ri 


Astronomical  Society's  Memoirs,"  Vol.  IX. 
f  This  lalhcc  roundabout   conclusion,  but   unavoidably  roundabout 
the  nature  of  the  only  documeniG  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
edition  of  chi*  book  bein^  piepared,  haa  been  directly  tested  lince 

, .uid  almost  entirely  con  til  mcd  by  my  friend, since  deceaacd.  Colonel 

Strange,  the  eminent  superintendent  for  Government  of  oil  Klcniitic 
instruments  ordered  (or  tndiit. 

Tbe  problem  »et  bEfoic  (jotonc!  Strange,  in  iSOf.  was,  to  obtain 
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But  45  Pyramid  inches  are  equal  to  45-0450  modem 
English  inches;  whence  it  will  be  seen,  of  those  earlier 
English  inches,  that  they  had  such  a  truth,  a  justness, 
and  a  closely  earth-axis  commensurable  quality,  that  it 
required  an  addition  of  onlyo'oooi,or  no  more  than  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  hair's  breadth,  or  of  rather  less  than 
that  still,  to  make  one  of  those  early  English  inches  per- 
fectly equal  to  a  Pyramid  inch :  and  will  cause  every  well- 
wisher  of  his  country  to  perceive  that  the  inch  must  be 

thai  time,  in  the  then  legalised  and  Government  inchcE  of  our  country,  ■ 
direct  measure  of  the  Exchequer's  Queen  Eliiabcth's  slsndsri]  ell  rod; 
ij.  the  gun-metal  bar  decorated  with  the  royal  crown  and  E  at  each 
end,  and  safely  preserved  in  the  Exchequei,  it  is  believed,  for  close  DO 
300  years. 

Colonel  Strange  kindly  undertook  the  lask,  and  having  obtained  foimal 
leave  from  H.M,  Exchequer  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  proceeded 
thus:— 

With  the  aid,  partly,  of  Messrs.  Chisholm  and  Chancy  (the  Chief  Clerk 
and  Junior  Clerk  of  the  Exchequer,  since  Warden  and  Sub-Warden  of 
the  Standards),  the  exact  microscopic  length  of  the  modem  Govemnieni 
itandard  yard  was  laid  oil  on  the  old  Elizabethan  ell,  starting  from  one 
end  of  it  precisely,  and  marking  on  the  ell.  towards  the  further  end  of  it, 
exactly  where  the  other  end  of  the  yard  came.  That  place  was  defined 
by  a  very  line  line,  drawn  with  a  sharp  steel  points  and  then  they  had 
between  that  line  and  the  further  end  of  the  ell,  the  difference  in  length 
of  the  yard  and  the  eti,  vii.  45  —  36  =  g  inches,  nominally;  but  it  mighl 
be  more  or  less  than  9  inches,  if  (here  was  any  sensible  dllTerencc  in  the 
tilt  of  the  inches  of  the  ell  and  of  the  inches  of  the  yard. — (See  Trans- 
actioHi  0/  R.SocUly,  Edinburgh, WolXXUi.lor  1B64,  pp.  701.  706.) 

This  plan  was  an  excellent  one,  because  it  threw  the  anomalies  of 
accumulated  small  differences  of  all  the  ell's  45  inches  upon  the  yard's 
inches  into  the  small  9-inch,  nearly,  space,  and  reduced  any  temperature 
coriEclion  required  to  an  infinilesimally  small  quantity. 

The  next  step  of  Colonel  Strange  was,  in  the  same  skilful  manner,  to 
transfer  (hat  residual  g-inch  length,  nearly,  of  the  ell,  to  a  slip  of  bnus  ; 
and  then,  alter  having  again  and  again  compared  that  iransrcrred  length 
with  the  marked  len^  on  the  ell,  and  found  it  certainly  to  agree  thtre> 
with  to  the  verge  of  visibility  with  a  magniiying  elasa,  he  took  il  to 
MesBTG.  Troughton  and  Simma's  grand  instru mental  establiahmcni,  and 
by  means  of  well.known  micrometer-microscope  apparatus  (here,  deter- 
mined the  exact  length  in  modem  Government  inches  of  the  nppttrent 
g  inches,  more  or  less,  transferred  from  the  ell, 

And  how  much  did  it  amount  to  ? 

To'g'Ojg  inches.    Showing  that  the  Elizabethan  ell's  45  inches  were 
equal  10  4S'03g  of  the  present  inches  of  the  British  Government ;  that  is, 
that  the  Elizabethan  ell's  inches  were  longer  than  the  pie: 
inches,  but  not  quite  BO  long  as  the  Great  Pyramid  inches, 
almost    ten    times  closer  thereto  than  does  the   present 
legalised  inch  of  the  country. 


It  English 
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preserved.  Not  only  and  simply  preserved  too,  but,  if 
possible,  restored  to  its  exact  ancient  and  Pjo-amid 
value; — ^when  the  following  table  of  earth-commensur- 
able lengths  (in  its  now  proposed  subdivisions,  chosen 
because  apparently  appropriate  to  the  Great  Pyramid's 
numbers,  as  well  as  suitable  to  human  use  and  wont), 
would  become  possible  to  be  the  British  measures  in 
modem  times  also,  and  without  dislocation  to  any  of 
the  more  usual  popular  factors. 

Great  Pyramid  Length  Measures. 


Division,  or  num- 
ber of  each  part 

in  the  grand 
Length  Standard. 

Inter- 
mediate 
division. 

Length 

in 

Pyramid 

miles. 

Length  in 

Pyramid 

cubits  or 

arms. 

Length  in 
Pyramid  inches. 

Name  now 

proposed  to  be 

applied. 

I 

4000* 

10,000,000 

250,000,000* 

Earth's   half- 
breadth,    or 
semi-axis  of 

1000 

1 

rotation. 

1,000 

4- 

lO* 

2-5 

lO* 

4- 

io,ooo* 

250,000* 

League. 

4,000 

40,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

04 

2,500- 

250- 
loo- 

lO' 

62,500* 

6,250* 

2,500* 

250* 

Mile. 
Furlong. 
Acre-side. 
Rod. 

10,000,000 
(20,833,333 
250,000,000 

10 

25- 

•  • 

I* 

•  • 

•  • 

25- 

12* 

I' 

Cubit  or  Arm. 

Foot.) 

Inch. 

2,500,000,000 

25,000,000,000 

250,000,000,000 

lO' 

lO* 
lO* 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

0*1 

o-oi 

0*001 

Tenths. 

Hundredths. 

Thousandths. 

A  small  standard,  viz.  the  foot  of  12  inches,  is  left  in 
place;  because,  although  not  evenly  earth-commensur- 
able, and  inappropriate,  therefore,  for  scientific  purposes, 
there  is  a  large  operative  use  for  it ;  and  it  is  connected 
at  one  end,  though  not  at  the  other,  with  the  Pyramid 
system.  And  if  we  next  compare  all  the  mutually  ap- 
proximating Pyramid  items  with  the  British,  and  in 
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terms  of  present  British  inches  {so  that  we  may  not  be 
speaking  in  an  unknown  language),  we  shall  have  the 
following  table : — 

PVRAUID    AND    BRITISH    LlNHAK    MeaSURB. 

Compared  through  the  temporary  medium  of  Britiih  linear  inchci. 


6»,56j'5oo 


I  league  British    ^ 


The  first  remark  to  be  expressed  on  this  table  is  the 
very  close  approach  of  the  acre-aide  of  the  PjTamid  to 
that  of  the  British  scale.  It  is  a  length  which  does  not 
nominally  figure  or  the  usual  modern  linear  English 
lists;  though  it  exists  through  the  square  measure,  and 
is,  without  doubt,  the  most  important  land  measure  by 
far  which  the  whole  community  possesses  ;  because  it 
is  the  invariable  term  in  which  all  the  landed  property 
of  the  country  is  bought,  sold,  and  "deeded." 

As  such  an  all-important  quantity  to  this  country,  we 
cannot  at  all  understand  how  an  acre  was  ever  esta- 
blished by  Government  at  such  a  very  awkward  propor- 
tion in  the  length  of  its  side,  as  it  now  is,  to  any  of  our 
linear  measures  ;  for  the  fraction  which  it  gives  is  rough 
to  a  degree  :  and  yet,  it  will  be  observed,  by  the  previous 
tables,  that  the  Pyramid  principle,  hardly  altering  the 
real  and  absolute  value  to  any  sensible  extent,  makes 
the  acre-side  in  Pyramid  inches  at  once  the  easy  quan- 
tity of  2,500  ;  or  in  arm,  i.e.  cubit,  lengths,  100.* 

*  This  important  principle  of  identifying  the  aerc-side  wiih  the  Uooar 
meaBUTCS  of  its  own  country  has  been  recently  taken  up.  or  ralhet  anived 
ai  independently,  by  Mr.  Louis  D'Aguilar  Jackson,  in  his  liuleboolt,"  Sim- 


ckm.xiv.1  linear  and  surface  measure. 

And  a  second  remark  is,  that  these  Pyramid  Ui 
measures  lead  terrestrial  distances,  as  by  leagues  and 
.earth-radii,  so  easily  and  by  decimal  steps,  from  affairs 
of  the  earth  to  those  of  the  skies,  that  they  possess 
another  direct  advantage  in  science.  For,  whether  in 
the  case  of  the  moon,  or  the  vastly  more  distant  sun, 
astronomers  express  their  respective  distances  almost 
always  in  terms  of  an  earth-radius  or  earth's  half- 
breadth — as  if  all  men  were  perfectly  aware  of  what 
length  that  was — and  yet  there  is  no  indication  of  it  in 
the  authorised  and  legal  long  measures  of  the  country. 
No !  not  though  the  sacred  Book  of  Job  indicates 
Divine  Providence  to  be  still  waiting  for  the  answer  of 
self-sufficient  man,  as  to  how  much  he  does  really  know, 
of  that  most  proper  and  grand  linear  standard  for  him, 
in  his  present  abode,  vi^.  "the  breadth  of  the  earth." 
(See  p.  68,  Chap.  IV.) 


Tkt  really  Pyramidal  Scale  of  the  present  OrdnatKe  Survey. 
of  Great  Britain. 

Nor  does  the  advantage  of  the  PjTamid  principle  end 
here,  for  its  own  mile  contains  2,500  or  50  x  50,  cubit 
lengths;  and  such  a  proportion  has  recently,  though  it  is 
to  be  feared  involuntarily,  become  so  great  a  favourite 


"  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon.  48,  Charing  Crosi, 
ing  been  o  custom  in  prlmi- 


K&tA  Weigh tt  and  Measure: 
inUon.  1876. 

Accordingly,  at  p.  iS,  he  ipeaks  of  il 
tivs  times  to  have  no  special  meaaureB  of  surfact 
of  tenjftb  were  med  as  forresponding  with  the  side  of  a  square  surlace, 
■ntt  rendering  particular  ■•  superficial  meaiutes  quite  unneccBsary." 

Again,  at  p.  26,  he  (peaks  of  the  existing  English  expedient  of  Guntet'a 
chain  and  other  special  land  measures  as  having  been  introduced  only 
"owing  10  the  modems  having  lost  sight  of  the  acre-side  of  ancient 
times,  which  evidently  must  have  been  once  at  100  cubits,  and  after- 
wards perhaps  zoo  feet.  And  in  his  own  proposed  scheme  accordingly, 
«f  not  a  revolutionised,  but  only  of  a  wisely  reformed.  English  table  of 
linear  measure,  he  recurs  to  what  he  considers  original  principles,  and 
inches  =^  I  foot,  100  feel  =  l  acre-side,  30  acrc-sidea  = 
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with  Government,  that  they  have  commenced  a  magni- 
ficent survey  of  Great  Britain  on  precisely  this  propor- 
tion, or  1,2500th  of  nature. 

This  is  by  far  a  larger  scale  than  either  our  own,  or 
any  other,  country  has  ever  been  completely  surveyed 
on  yet ;  and  infers  such  an  infinity  of  drawing,  copying, 
and  engraving,  that  it  could  positively  never  have  been 
thought  of,  even  in  wealthy  Great  Britain,  but  for  the 
previous  invention,  fint  of  photography  to  do  all  the 
copying,  and  then  of  electrotypy  to  multiply  the  soft 
engraved  copper  plates.  Hence  the  survey  on  the  scale 
of  i-25ooth  is  a  remarkable  public  work  of  the  present 
time,  and  excites  some  curiosity  to  know  how  and  why 
that  proportion  came  to  be  adopted. 

Plainly  1-2500  does  not  form  any  portion  of  the 
British  imperial  linear  system ;  and  when  we  are 
officially  told,  that  the  proportion  was  adopted  to  allow 
of  the  map  being  on  a  scale  of  25  inches  to  a  mile,  or 
becoming  thereby  capable  of  representing  an  acre  by 
one  square  inch, — we  are  quite  assured  (if  the  Govern- 
ment is  still  true  to  the  legal  measures  of  the  land). 
that  that  is  not  the  reason ;  for  the  map  is  not  on  that 
scale.  It  IS  truly  of  the  proportion  of  i -2500th  of  nature; 
but  that  gives,  in  the  existing  British  metrology,  23'344 
inches  to  a  mile,*  and  i"oi8  square  inches  lo  an  acre. 

Immense  inconvenience,  therefore,  results  to  the 
component  members  of  the  British  nation,  that  the 
grandest  and  most  costly  survey  of  their  country  which 
they  have  ever  paid  for,  and  which  is  now  in  inevitable 
progress,  whether  they  like  it  or  not, — does  not  fit  in  lo 
their  existing  measures  evenly,  but  carries  these  annoy- 
ing fractions  along  with  it. 

•  Agreeably  with  the  present  law  of  the  land  that  ii  inches  =  I  foot, 
3  feet  =  yard,  and  1,760  yards  =^  1  mile;  then  1  mile  contains  63360* 
inches,  which  quantity  being  divided  by  1,51x1  (the  Ordnaocc  mftp't  *cale 
of  reduction),  givei  15-3440,  the  proportion  alluded  to  above. 
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Yet  a  single   act  of  parliament  (what   high-souled, 
independent  Member  will  move  for  it,  if  Government 
will    not?)   adopting    the   Pyramid   measures   for  the  I 
countr)',  —  or,   we    might    almost    say,    restoring   the 
nation's  ancient  and  hereditary  measures  to  their  proper 
place,   and  not  occasioning  any  inconvenience  to  the 
ordinary  public  using  the  inch,  the  acre,  and  the  mile, — 
would  cause  the  map,  without  any  alterations  at  all  to   , 
its  exquisitely  engraved  and  accurately  measured  sur- 
face, to  be  at  once  a  map  on  the  scale  of  most  precisely 
and  evenly  25  of  the  then  legal  British  inches  to  the  then 
mile;"  and  of  one  square  legal  British  inch  to  the  then 
acre,  without  the  smallest  fraction  left  over  or  under; 
and  would  substitute  truth  for  arithmetical  falsehood, 
on  every  occasion  when  a  Briton  has  hastily,  and  tries  1 
shortly,  and  without  going  into  fractions,  to  mention  | 
the  great  national  map  of  his  country. 

In  my  first  edition  I  said  that  Britons  might  in  haste  I 
stumble  into  that  slovenly  and  untruthful  error  of  speak-  J 
ing  of  25*344  inches,  as  being  25'ooo  inches;   or  of  the  I 
Ordnance  map  being  on  the  scale  of  25'ooo,  when  they  | 
should  have  said  25*344,  inches  to  a  mile.  But  I  regret  to   | 
have  to  add  now,  that  larger  experience  shows  that  they 
commit  themselves  equally  in  their  calmer  moments, 
and  with  abundance  of  leisure,  as  well;   for  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society  of  Editiburgk  for  the  Session 
1872-3,  just  published,  the  learned  President  professor, 
Sir  Robert  Christison,  Bart.,  M.D.  (and  positively  over- 
bearing for  the  anti-national,  irreligious,  introduction  ofl 

•  The  prmonion  here  stated  is  arrived  at  thus: — 

In  the  tabic  of  proposed  Pyramid  linear  tncasute,  p,  197,  it  will  be  seen 
that  1;  inchea  =  i  cubit;  100  cubits  =  i  acrC'iide;  15  acrc-Bides  =  i 
mile;  whence.  1  mile  contains  61.500  inches;  and  62,500  divided  by 
a,soo  aa  before,  yieU  15-000  eitctJy. 

Also,  t  acre-side  contains  1.500  inches ;  wherefore  thni  number  divided 
by  the  1,500  of  the  Ordnance  map's  scale  of  reduction,  necessarily  j'ieldt 
I-OOM  InchM. 
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the  French  metrical  system,  as  well  as  anxious  for  more 
accurate  or  convenient  weights  and  measures  for  Briti^ 
pharmacy  and  chemistry),  one  therefore  who  should 
know  what  exactness  is, — yet  even  he,  from  his  presi- 
dential chair  and  in  his  inaugural  address  for  the  session, 
could  continually  speak  of,  and  the  Society  subsidised  by 
the  British  Government  could  continually  print  on  page 
after  page  of  their  "  Proceedings,"  "  the  25-inch  maps 
of  the  Ordnance  survey " ;  when  they  oug[|t  to  have 
fully  troubled  themselves  to  say,  and  print,  on  every 
occasion,  "  the  25"344-inch  maps  of  the  same  surv^." 


Ihtbrhatiohai.  Appendix  to  Gbbat  PyRAWD  Lin&ar  Mbasukx. 
Hiridilary  Cubit  or  >■  Cloth  "  Mttuunt. 


Ancona 
BergM 

Belalfagui 
Bologna 

Candia 

Ferrara 

Mantua 

MKha 

Nancy.. 

Padua . . 
Parma . . 

Pairaa . . 
Persia.. 

Great  Pyramid   . . 

TricBie 

Tunis  .. 

Verona 

Zante  .. 

Woollen  braccio 


"  Sacred  Cnbit ' 

Silk  ell 
Silk  pic 

Silk  braccio  . , 
Silk  braccio  . . 
Silk  braccio    . . 


2471 
*475 
as-oo 
35-00 
15-18 
15-30 


2483 
14-81 
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Faot  McasHrit. 

As  shown  in  our  table  on  page  tqj,  and  its  subsequent  explicatioi 

:-inch  foot  standard  introduces  noiable  difftcullies  into  the  earth-ci 

ensurable  section  ol  the  Great  Pyramid  atrangement  of  long  measi 

And  proposals  have  been  before  the  public  for  several  years,  from  lotajly    ■ 

opposite  quarters  too,  requesting  Government  to  enact  a  lo-inch  fool  for    I 

the  future  use  of  the  nation. 

Such  a  foot  would  evidently  harmonize  at  once  with  every  branch  o 
the  Pyramid  syslem  ;  but  bow  would  it  suit  ibe  convenience  of  the  work 
ing  men,  for  whose  purpose  mainly  the  loot  seems  to  have  been  originally    I 
introduced,  and  is  still  kept  up  ? 

We  hav«  already  seen  in  the  note  on  page  31,  Chap.  III.,  that 
natural  or  naked  foot  of  a  man  is  barely  lo'j  inches  long,  though  the 
shoed  and  booted  foot  of  civilized  man  may  t>e  twelve  inches  or  more ; 
and  indeed,  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  their  local 
Tological  tables  state  that  twelve  inches  make,  not  a  foot,  but  a 
.(...h   '  ™-  .hn.      Th-i..  ^„A  1.B  „«  surprise,  therefore,  to  lind.  that 


'schuh,' 


shoe.    Then 


.."Vol.II,p.i44J, 
ind  lO'OT  English 
have    fleet    whose 


two  separate  fool  measures  have  long  been  ^         _^ 

one  of  Ihem  averaging  twelve  English  inches  long,  and  the  other  ten, 
though  still  almost  invariably  divided  into  twelve  parts,  01  small  inches 
of  its  own :  In  the  foot  of  the  one  case,  its  length  was  twelve  thumb 
breadths,  and  in  the  other  twelve  Jii'gir  breadths,  approximately.  The 
ancient  Roman  foot  (it'Gz  English  inches  long  nearly)  was  evidently  of 
tbe  former  class;  as  was  likewise  the  Greek  Olympic  foot,  generally 
known  as  the  Greek  foot  par  tsuUmci.  and  =  ini  English  inches; 
though  Greece  had  also  another  foot  standard,  termed  the  Pylhic  foot, 
which  was  only  975  English  inches  long. 

But  in  mediieval  and  modern,  or  Saxon,  Norman,  and  British  times, 
humanity  seems  to  have  declared  itself  unmistakably  for  the  larger 
Brot.  So  that  in  Dr.  Kelly's  list  of  all  the  commercial  neooles  known 
to  Oical  Britain  in  i8ii  (ace  his  "  Universal 
while  ten  of  them  have  feet  ranging  bctwee 
inches,  no  less  than  seventy-four  are  fou 
tengtha  are  compriaed  somewhere  between  1 

Hence,  if  any  alterations  should  be  made  in  future  time  to  earlh-com. 
tnensurale  the  Pyramid  foot,  as  now  imagined  =  laoii  English  inches, 
h  should  tather  be  in  the  direction  of  making  it  =^  li'j  than  lo'O 
Pyramid  Inches :  and  no  harm  would  be  done  in  either  case,  so  long  as 
tbe  value  of  the  inch  was  not  interfered  with. 

The  ancient  idolatrous  Egyptians  of  the  Pharaonic  period  do  not  seem 
have  had  any  foot  measure ;  but,  for  all  linear  purposes,  (o  have 
Invariably  used  their  well-knowo  profane  cuhit  =  107  English  inches 
long  i  doubling  it  somelimes  as  the  royal  or  Kamak  cubit,  which  wal 
then  =  4i'4  English  inches.  In  subsequent  Greek  Alexandrian  times, 
those  Egyptians  both  employed,  perverted,  and  mixed  up  with  their  own, 
•nndry  measures  of  Gteece,  and  may  then  have  had.feet,  aawcU  as  small 
cubits  ^  1-5  foot:  but  these  hybrid  and  short. lived  standards  are  by  no 
Bieaiu  worth  our  while  now  to  inquire  into,  for  Alexandria  of  the 
Ptolemys.  never  very  ancient,  has  long  since  been  deservedly  dead 
■od  buried  1  while  the  present  Alexandria  is  a  diflerent 
hy  a  differently  descended  people,  and  professing  a  totally  dltferent 
religion. 
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CDDniiy  or  Citi. 

AiDslerdam    . . 

Anspach 
Ausltia,  Vienna 


Beilin 

Birm ah,  Rangoon 
Denmark 

France  (systimt  uiiul, 
interaicted  since 
1840) 

France  (modem) 

K6nigsberg    . . 

Leyden 

Lucerne 

Middleburg    . . 

Neufch&ter     . . 

Norway 

N  uremburg    . . 

Pisa     . . 


do.       Bince  187a 

Great  Pyramid 

Rhineland 
Sweden 


BritUb  InebM. 


Zoll      . . 

Fool  -7-  I  a 

Lost  its  traditions  and 

language  too- 
Fool  -^  la 
Paulgaut 
Tomme 


Destroyed  its  traditions. 
Foot  -^  la 

Foot  -r   II 

Long  foot  -; 

Sctiuh  -^  12 
Foot  4-  ti 
Foot  -^  II 
Turn    .. 
Foot  -i-  11 

Foot  -i-  12 
ZoU 


Lost  its  traditions. 

"Inch" 

Fool  -=-11      .. 
Foot  -^  la      .. 
Rhineland  foot  -i-  1; 
Tum    .. 
Zoll      . . 


0974 
0-984 


The  above  table  is  prepared  chiefly  from  Dr.  Kelly's  "  Univerul  Cam- 
bist " :  but  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  descend  below  foot  mcasurei,  and 
the  inches  are  then  deduced  by  dividing  his  values  for  the  feel  by  twelve : 
— the  list  is  supplemented  by  positive  inches,  or  their  verbal  equivalent*, 
as, — zoll,  pouce,  tomme,  tum,  pollegada,  pulgada,  Sk.,  as  contained  in 
Weale'a  Woolhouse's  "  Weights  and  Measures." 

|i|i|i|i|i| I 


Onb  Inch  op  thb  Great  Pyramid, 

subdivided  into  tenths  and  half-tenths,  and  equal   in  length  to  ooe 

500-millionth  of  the  Earth's  Axis  of  Rotation. 

N.B. — The  above   pictorial    represcnuiion   must  be  considered  ap- 

proximate  only,  on  account  of  the  expansions  and  contractioiu  of  the 

paper  it  is  printed  on,  f 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HEAT  AND   PRESSURE,   ANGLE   AND   TIME, 

Cosmical  and  Pyramidal. 

AS  already  shown,  no  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures can  be  complete  without  a  reference  to 
heat,  and  its  power  of  altering  the  dimensions  of  all 
bodies.  It  would  appear  too,  that,  next  to  the  very 
existence  of  matter,  heat  is  the  most  important  influ- 
ence or  condition  in  creation ;  and,  since  the  rise  of 
the  modern  science  of  thermo-dynamics,  which  looks 
on  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion,  the  measure  of  heat  is  the 
first  step  from  statics  to  dynamics,  which  is  the  last  and 
truest  form  of  all  science. 

Thermometers  and  their  Scales  in  different  Countries. 

A  "thermometer"  is  therefore,  in  these  days,  one  of 
the  most  widely  essential  of  all  scientific  instruments, 
and  there  is  probably  no  modern  science  which  can 
advance  far  without  its  aid ;  unless  indeed  such  science 
be  assisted  by  some  semi-natural  and  practical  method 
of  securing  one  constant  reference  temperature  for  all 
its  observations ;  but  which  is  seldom  possible  to  be 
carried  out  completely  in  any  modern  observatories;  and 
in  fact  is  not.  Yet  the  thermometer  in  England,  though 
there  so  doubly  necessary,  both  in,  and  out  of  doors, 
has  been  allowed  to  remain,  as  to  its  scale,  in  a  most 
haphazard  sort  of  guise.    That  is,  the  said  scale  is 
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actually  ridiculed  over  the  chief  part  of  continental 
Europe,  as  being  both  inconvenient  in  practice,  and 
founded  in  error  too :  in  so  far  as  the  primitive  notion 
of  Mynheer  Gabriel  Daniel  Fahrenheit,*  touching  abso- 
lute cold,  is  seen  every  winter  to  be  a  mistake,  when- 
ever his  thermometer  descends  below  its  own  carefully 
marked  zero  ;  while  the  all-important  point  of  the  freez- 
ing of  water  is  left  at  the  not  very  signal,  but  certainly 
rather  inconvenient,  number  of  32° ;  and  the  boiling- 
point  at  the  not  more  convenient  one  of  212°. 

Many,  therefore,  have  been  the  demands  that  we 
should  adopt  either  the  German  Reaumur,  or  the 
French  Centigrade,  s.e.  originally  the  thermometer  of 
Celsius;  in  terms  of  any  of  which,  water-freezing 
marks  0° ;  and  all  degrees  below  that  notable  point  arc 
negative ;  above,  positive. 

The  proposed  change  has,  except  in  a  few  chemical 
circles,  been  strenuously  resisted,  because — 

ist.  The  anomalous  absolute  numbers  chosen  for 
freezing  and  boiling  on  Fahrenheit's  scale  do  not  in- 
terfere with  the  accuracy  of  thermometers  so  marked, 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  them. 

2nd.  It  has  been  against  the  principle  of  most  British 
scientific  men  hitherto,  in  their  different  weights  and 
measures,  to  have  them  showing  a  natural  standard  in 
themselves ;    but  only  to  have  their  proportion  to  the 

*  Fahrenheit  was  bom  at  Hamburg  as  some  say ;  at  Dantzk  According 
to  oUierEi  while  all  allow  thai  he  aiienvards  lived  long  at  Amsterdam. 
Exactly  when  his  birth  took  place  is  not  known,  nor  is  the  date  of  his 
death,  but  bis  "Dissertation  on  Thermometers"  was  published  in 
London  in  1724.  not  many  years  after  the  iirst  successful  introductioo  of 
quicksilver,  to  take  the  place  of  air,  in  Ihermometers  ;  and  leems  to  have 
been  the  chief  agent,  over  and  above  his  own  practical  success  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  thermometers,  in  causing  his  system  of  numbers 
and  scale- gradual  ion  to  become  such  an  almost  universal  favourite  in 
England.  And  yet  it  is  now  alleged  that  Fahrenheit  was  not  the 
original  inventor  of  the  scale  which  bears  his  name;  that  having  been 
TeaTly  devised  and  first  used  byOlaus  Roemer,  tbe  celebrated  annmomer 
of  Copenhagen,  about  1709. 
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natural    standards   numerically   determined,   and 
then  recorded  in  svriting  elsewhere. 

3rd.  This  system  has  been  carried  out  in  its  integrity 
in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  when  it  is  written,  that  iSo 
even  subdivisions  shall  exist  between  freezing  and  boil- 
ing; and  the  commencing  number  for  freezing  shall 
be  32*", 

4th.  In  the  fact  that  the  distance  between  freezing 
and  boiling  is  divided  into  iSo  parts  in  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer,  but  only  100  in  the  French  thermometer, 
and  So  in  the  German  instrument,  eminent  advantage 
is  claimed  for  every-day  purposes ;    even   among   the 
chemists  too,  as  well  as  all  other  members  of  the  com- 
lunity, — because  a  greater  number  of  different  states 
'  temperature  can  be  quoted  in  even  degrees  without 
iference  to  fractions  of  a  degree ;  and — 
5th.  It  is  said   that  the  proposed  change  would  be 
subversive  of  all  ordinary  ideas  of  steady-going  indivi- 
duals as  to  what  the  new  numbers  really  meant ;  be- 
ise,  what  honest  country  gentleman  would  appreciate 
his  heart  that  a  temperature  of  40',  when  a  French 
'Stem  should  be  established  amongst  us,  meant  an  over- 
iwering,  exhausting  summer  heat  of  104"  Fahrenheit? 
Some  of  these  objections  have  weight,  but  others  are 
doubtful  importance  ;  and   in  all  that  can  be   said 
out   the  British    scientific   principle  (as  established 
recent  Governments)  not  founding  its  measures  on 
itural  standards  direct, — that  is  proved  to  be  baseless 
ir  our  nation's  early,  and  more  than  historic,  origin, — 
reason  of  the  real  British  length  unit,  the  inch, 
laving  been  found,  aiier  all,  to  be  an  even,  round  frac- 
ion  of  the  earth's  semi-axis  of  rotation  ;  and  the  Great 
'jTamid    building   bearing  witness,  that    the    matter 
'as  by  no  means  accidental,   but  grandly  in  earnest 
itcntion. 
The  ultra-scientific  upholders  too  of  Fahrenheit,  have. 
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in  the  instance  of  the  best  practical  zero  of  temperature, 
received  a  notable  correction  from  the  poorer  classes  of 
our  land ;  the  very  classes  for  whom  alone  all  working 
measures  should  be  primarily  arranged ;  seeing  that 
every  gardener,  and  probably  every  ploughman  who 
thinks  of  such  things  at  all,  is  accustomed  in  his  daily 
toil  to  speak  of  the  more  rurally  important  and  biologi- 
cally trying  cases  of  temperature  {as  well  as  the  physi- 
cally marvellous  one  of  the  universal  fluid  becoming  a 
solid,  and  hardening  both  earth  and  water),  not  in  terms 
of  alien,  and  over-lauded,  Mr.  Fahrenheit's  scale  by  any 
means,  but  as  so  many  "  degrees  of  frost "  or  "  heat." 

The  practical  importance,  therefore,  of  having  the 
British  thermometrical  zero  at  the  freezing-point  of 
water,  is  thus  incontestably  proved,  and  from  the  right 
direction  ;  while,  if  it  be  desirable,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  to 
have  the  space  from  freezing  to  boiling  divided  into  a 
greater  number  of  degrees  than  either  the  French  or 
German  systems  offer, — why  then,  let  the  nation  take 
for  the  space  between  the  two  natural  water  units,  not 
even  the  i8o  of  the  clever  Amsterdam  Dutchman,  Fah- 
renheit, or  rather  of  Olaus  Roemer,  the  Danish  Astro- 
nomer, but  the  250  of  the  Great  Pyramid  scale ;  for  by 
so  doing,  not  only  will  they  reap  that  one  advantage 
above  mentioned  to  a  still  greater  extent,  but  they  will 
suffer  less  shock,  as  it  were,  in  their  feelings,  when  talk- 
ing of  summer  temperatures,  than  even  if  they  retained 
the  size  of  the  Fahrenheit  degrees,  but  placed  the  o  at 
freezing;  as  simply  illustrated  by  the  following  numbers, 
giving  the  same  absolute  temperatures  in  terms  of  five 
different  thermometric  scales : — 


FthrtDhtit. 

,SSi.. 

Ceolignile. 

fUmimnr. 

Prnmid 

122" 
104° 

7» 

S«° 

s: 
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^^r  But  now  for  the  finishing  ofT  of  this  last  temperature 
■  scale,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Pyramid  system  so 
often  ends  with  reference  to  the  four  sides  of  its  base, 
and  to  the  first  four  simple  sections  of  such  a  Pyramid. 
Multiply,  therefore,  the  250'  of  water-boiling  by  4, 
making  1,000,  and  where  are  we  landed  ? 

At  that  most  notable  and  dividing  line  of  heat,  where 

Pit  causes  bodies  to  begin  to  give  out  light ;  and  registered 
with  confidence  by  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
Society,  in  Vol.  11.  of  their  "Natural  Philosophy,"  p.  63, 
under  title  of  "  Iron  Bright  Red  in  the  Dark,"  as  being 
752"  Fahrenheit,  which  amounts  to  1,000°  of  the  Pyra- 
mid precisely.  And  multiply  this  1,000°  again  by  5,  and 
»  where  are  we  ?  At  5,000'  of  the  Pyramid,  or  that  glow- 
ing white-hot  heat,  where  the  modern  chemists  of  several 
nations  would  place  the  melting-point  of  the  most  dense 
and  refractory  of  all  metals,  platinum.  Ordescend  again 
to  — 400°  Pyramid,  and  we  find  a  point  regarded  by 
some  existing  chemists  as  the  absolute  zero  of  tempera- 
ture :  though  natural  philosophers  are  more  inclined  to 
prefer  their  theoretical  base  of  the  air  thermometer  at 
— 682"  Pyramid ;  but  as  none  of  them  have  yet  ap- 
proached nearer  than  about  half-way  thereto,  no  man 
among  them  knows  what  physical  obstacles  may  He  in 
the  still  long  and  entirely  untried  portion  of  their  path. 
And  that  there  may  be  many  such  diflicullies,  we  have 
not  to  look  far  for  an  example. 

trench  Academicians  of  the  first  Revolution  dexpise  the 
tKierests  of  the  people  in  their  temperature  standard ;  and 
are  met  by  unexpected  difficulties. 


Thus  the  French  metrical  temperature  reference  was 

iginally  intended  by  its  exceedingly  scientific  authors, 

idmirable  for  their  day,  to  have  been  the  freezing-point 
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of  water;  on  the  arithmetical  and  mathematical,  rather 
than  physical  and  expenmental,  conclusion — that  they 
would  find  water  in  its  densest  condition  when  coldest, 
or  immediately  before  passing  into  the  state  of  ice. 
But  lo  !  when  they  began  to  experiment,  nature  refused 
to  be  bound  by  human  ideas,  and  water  was  discovered 
to  be  of  the  greatest  density  at  a  very  sensible  distance 
of  heat  above  freezing,  or  at  3g°"2  Fahr, 

When  this  discovery  was  once  made,  able  men  found 
in  it  a  most  beneficent  influence  to  promote  the  ameni- 
ties of  human  life  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  seeing 
that  hut  for  the  anomalous  expansion  of  water  %vith 
cold,  when  the  temperature  descends  below  39°'2  Fahr., 
our  lakes  and  rivers  would  freeze  at  the  bottom  instead 
of  the  top ;  and  would,  in  fact,  accumulate  beds  of  ice 
below,  until  in  the  winter  they  became  entirely  solid 
blocks  ;  which  blocks  no  summer  sun  would  be  able  to 
do  more  than  melt  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  of,  to 
be  inevitably  frozen  hard  again  the  ne.xt  cold  night,  to 
the  destruction  of  all  the  fish. 

The  discovered  fact,  however,  of  what  really  does 
take  place,  when  water  approaches  the  freezing-point, 
had  the  inconvenience  of  utterly  breaking  up  the  uni- 
formity of  the  Academy's  arrangements  for  tempera* 
ture  reference  in  the  French  metrical  system.  For  the 
Parisian  philosophers  still  desired  to  refer  some  obser- 
vations to  freezing;  yet  could  not  but  conscientiously 
admit  the  superior  propriety,  at  least  for  all  measure- 
ments wherein  the  density  of  water  entered,  of  employ- 
ing their  newly  corrected  temperature  of  39°'2  Fahr., 
rather  than  their  former  32°  Fahr. 

Accordingly,  at  page  21  of  Roscoe's  "  Lessons  in 
Chemistry,"  where  the  best  possible  face  is  put  upon 
employing  French  measures  for  the  British  nation,  we 
are  told  that  the  French  unit  of  weight  is  a  cubic  centi- 
metre of  water  at  a  temperature  of  4'  dnligraJe.     But 
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^^3t  page  147,  a  table  of  specific  gravities  ts  given,  where  it 
is  stated  that  water  at  the  temperature  of  o°  Centigrade 
is  to  be  taken  as  unity;  and  no  temperature  reference 
at  all  appears  for  length  measure ;  perhaps  because  the 
author  knew  that  that  reference  is  just  now,  for  the 
metre  of  the  Archives,  a  still  further  deviation  from  the 
originally  intended  uniformity ;  being  actually  an  un- 
certain quantity  somewhere  between  6°  and  12'  C,  on 

xount  of  an  error  in  the  metre's  length. 
Again,  at  pages  361  and  362  of  Prof.  Roscoe's  handy 
bttle  book,  extensive  tables  are  formally  given  of  com- 

trisons  between  the  English  and  French  measures  of 
Ul  kinds  (descending,  where  weight  is  concerned,  to  the 
"sixth  place  of  decimals  of  a  grain),  but  no  mention  at 
all  is  made  either  of  temperature  or  atmospheric  pres- 
sure for  any  of  them  :  though  the  former  condition  must 
varj'  between  the  two  systems  occasionaUy  by  60',  and 
the  latter  by  the  extent  of  the  whole  atmosphere. 

In  fact,  the  too  learnedly  artilicial  char.acter  of  the 
French  temperature  and  pressure  references  is  such, 
that  they  cannot,  in  practice,  look  the  light  of  day  in 
the  face;  while  they  are,  above  all  things,  and  for 
other  reasons  as  well,  totally  unsuitable  to  the  working- 
man.  You  cannot,  for  instance,  attempt  or  pretend  to 
use  them  in  practice,  without  breaking  their  most  im- 

»portant  provisions  continually;  as  well  as  introducing 
buge  errors,  such  as  the  omission  or  introduction  of  the 
whole  atmosphere,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
l^inst  mere  microscopic  errors  depending  on  minute 
and  almost  totally  insensible  variations  of  the  atmo- 
tphere  as  it  exists  about,  and  is  breathed  momentarily 
by,  all  mankind. 

On  that  unhappy  doctrinaire  French  system,  strictly 

carried  out,  it  there  should  arise  a  difference  of  opinion 

H  at  a  market,  as  to  which  is  the  longer  of  two  measuring- 

^■fods.  or  which  is  the  heavier  of  two  weights,  you  must 
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carry  both  of  them  away  from  what  they  were  being 
employed  for,  and  bring  the  rods  down  by  any  possible 
refrigerating  method  to  the  6°  or  12°  C.  point,  and  place 
the  weights  by  some  difiicult  and  expensive  contrivance 
in  a  vacuum,  and  also  at  a  temperature  of  0°  C-,  or 
perhaps  4°  C.  All  these  being  out-of-the-way  condi- 
tions  where  no  one,  except  an  occasional  savant,  ever 
wants  to  use  either  rods  or  weights;  and  where  you 
may  find  that  their  relations  to  each  other  (from 
different  rates  and  characters  of  heat  expansibility) 
are  actually  and  totally  different  from  what  they  were 
at  any  of  the  degrees  of  natural  temperature,  wherein 
they  are  being  every  day  really  and  practically  em- 
ployed by  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  which  degrees 
never  differ  much  from  their  mean  quantity  all  the  year 
through. 

Nature's  Standards  of  Temperature  and  Pressure,  for 

all  men. 

Indeed  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  range  both  of 
temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure,  within  which  all 
the  best,  and  the  most  too,  of  human  work  is  performed, 
has  begun  at  last  to  excite  intelligent  and  interested 
attention.  Wherefore  thus,  an  able  and  scientific 
American  observer,  field -geologist,  and  eloquent  author, 
Mr.  Clarence  King,  leaving  everyone  to  find  out  for 
themselves,  if  they  have  not  done  so  already  long  ago, 
that  they  cannot  write  neatly  with  frozen  fingers,  holds 
forth,  in  his  recent  book  entitled  "  Mountaineering  in 
Sierra  Nevada,"  California, — on  the  importance  to  man 
of  a  certain  standard  degree  oi  pressure  of  the  atmosphere; 
when  he,  Mr.  King,  has  descended  again  to  the  in- 
habited and  low  plain  country,  after  a  long  sojourn  on 
duty  upon  the  high  and  snowy  flanks  of  the  upper  parts 
of  Mount  Shasta : — 
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I  "The  heavier  air  of  this  lower  level  soothed  us  into 
in  pleasant  (laziness)  (frame  of  mind)  which  lasted  over 
^unday,  resting  our  strained  muscles  and  opening  the 
Iheart  anew  to  human  and  sacred  influence.  If  we  are 
sometimes  at  pain  when  realising  within  what  narrow 
range  of  laiiUtde  (temperature)  mankind  reaches  finer 
development, — or  how  short  a  step  it  is,  from  tropical 
absence  of  spiritual  life  to  dull  boreal  stupidity, — it  is 
added  humiliation  to  experience  our  still  more  marked 
limitation  in  aliitude.  At  fourteen  thousand  feet,  or 
with  17  only,  in  place  of  30,  inches  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  little  is  left  me  but  bodily  appetite  and  im- 
pression of  sense.  The  habit  of  scientific  observation, 
[•which  in  time  becomes  one  of  the  involuntary  processes, 
joes  on  as  do  heart-beat  and  breathing;  a  certain  gene- 
'ral  awe  overshadows  the  mind;  but  on  descending 
again  to  lowlands,  one  after  another  the  whole  riches 
of  the  human  organization  come  back  with  delicious 
freshness." 

By  what  blinded  impulse  then  could  it  have  been, 

;hat  the  philosophers  of  Paris  did  not  accept  their  posi- 

on  the  earth,  under,  or  in,  the  atmosphere,  as  given 

icm  by  God  to  breathe,  and  to  flourish  in.     And  they 

that  they  cannot  do  without  it.     Yet  have  they  in 

ipirit   rebelled,  and   instead  of  making  the  delightful 

lean  annual  temperature  and  wholesome  and  neces- 

.ry  mean  annual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  and  in 

ihcir  abodes,  the  standard  references  for  those  features 

in  all  matters  of  their  country's  metrology, — they  must 

rush  off  to  a  horribly  chilling,  an    actually  freezing, 

benumbing  zero  ;  to  a  theoretical  absence  of  all  vital 

atmosphere,  which  would,  in  fact,  he  instant  death  to 

the  bravest  amongst  them  ;  and  to  a  host  of  smaller 

physical  difficulties  which  they  have  not  even  yet  over- 

^eomc  or  got  out  of  the  maze  of. 

Or  by  what  mere  flock-of-sheep  idea  of  irrationally 
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following  some  leader,  is  it,  that  now,  so  many  of  our 
British  scientific  men,  — after  having  made  their  own 
barometrical  observations  at  temperatures  between  50' 
and  80°  indoors,  and  having  received  others  from  abroad 
also  confined  within  the  same  pleasing  limits  of  tempe- 
rature, and  knowing  that  the  Russians  reduce  all  their 
extensive  barometric  observations  to  62°  Fahrenheit,  can 
think  of  no  other  mode  of  bringing  them  all  to  one  com- 
mon temperature  point  of  comparison,  than  by  carrying 
every  one  of  them  right  away,  as  the  French  metrical  men 
do,  to  the  distant  and  outlandish  and  horrible  freezing- 
point.  Though  too  they  have  to  apply  for  that  purpose 
so  large  a  correction  to  the  numbers  read  off  from  each 
barometer,  that  the  original  observer  fails  to  recognize, 
in  his  computed  observations,  those  standard  heights  ol 
quicksilver  which  he  used  to  identify  in  his  daily  expe- 
rience with  particular  conditions  of  weather,  or  warn 
ings  of  approaching  storms  ?  Yet  the  London  Govern 
ment  and  the  British  people  are  daily  paying,  by  the  coun- 
sel of  certain  of  their  unpatriotic  scientists,  and  metro- 
politan scientific  Societies,  of  Gallic  proclivities,  for  this 
extravagant  correction  being  applied  to  innumerable 
British  meteorological  observations. 


The  Great  Pyramid's  Zone  0/30°  Latitude,  and  its  bearing 
on  the  same  Earth-Atmosphere  Standards. 

But  all  these  anomalies  are  corrected  at  once  at  the 
Great  Pyramid ;  for  its  position  on  the  earth's  surface 
in  that  parallel  of  latitude  (30°)  which,  by  the  geometry 
of  a  sphere,  has  an  equal  amount  of  terrestrial  surface 
between  itself  and  the  equator  on  one  side,  and  itself 
and  the  Pole  on  the  other,  evidently  points  to  some- 
thing like  mean  terrestrial  surface  temperature  as  the 
proper  central  point  of  comparison  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
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Equally  too  does  the  Pyramid  point  to  30  of  its  inches  1 
of  mercurial  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  inter- 
national reference  in  that  department  of  Nature- 
Exhibiting  the  quantity  also  as  the  very  clear  and 
distinctly  separating  line  between  good,  and  bad,  of  the 
weather  all  the  world  over;  above  30  inches  of  the 
barometer  meaning  drj'  weather,  sun-shine,  and  bracing 
Polar  air;  below  30  inches,  rain,  clouds,  moisture, 
and  electric  equatorial  gales  ;  while  the  French  metri- 
calists  can  only  say,  that  the  same  grand  bounding 
line,  or  pathway  between  the  serene  and  the  stormy,  of 
terrestrial  meteorology  is  marked  amongst  them,  by  the 
indistinct  number  of  76i'99  millimetres. 

The  Pyramid  reference  indeed  for  pressure  would 
not  be  exact,  if  observed  very  scientifically  and  micro- 
scopically in  its  own  latitude  and  longitude  at  the  sea- 
level.  But  that  needlessly  low-down  reduction  of  all 
meteorologists,  is  only  another  case  of  their  going  on 
one  side,  instead  of  to  the  middle,  of  the  fact  ;  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind  does  not  live  at  that  most  dangerous 
level,  when  every  gale  might  submerge  whole  cities  and 
drown  the  inhabitants  by  myriads  of  myriads, — but 
much  more  nearly  at  such  a  mean,  and  perfectly  safe 
height  above  it,  as  that  of  the  King's  Chamber  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  viz.  4.297  inches.  A  height  which  both  ^ 
gives  out,  on  an  annual  mean  of  barometric  observa- 
tions, the  required  30  inches  :  and  at  the  same  time 
makes  the  temperature  observed  there,  under  normal 
circumstances,  the  true  Pyramidal  J  between  boiling 
and  freezing  of  water ;  and  not  the  slightly  higher  tem- 
perature of  that  latitude  and  longitude,  if  reduced  to 
what  does  not  exist  there  the  sea-shore  and  its  level. 

The  said  King's  Chamber  temperature  of  i,  is  further 
the  mean -temperature  (and  therefore  the  proper  refer- 
ence point  for  all  men)  of  the  whole  aM/Art^o/og^iea/ earth. 
Not  of  the  whole  earth  simply,  for  that  includes  frozen 
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Polar  lands  in  either  hemispheres  of  such  excessively 
low  temperature  that  they  are  not,  and  cannot,  and 
never  will  be,  permanently  occupied  by  man.  Lands 
too,  which  with  their  six-months'  Arctic  nights  ignore 
the  Great  Pyramid's  very  first  and  foundational  teach- 
ing, or  of  365"242  solar  days  and  nights  as  numbering 
the  length  of  the  year,  and  defining  the  diurnal  circum- 
stances under  which  human  labour  is  to  be  performed 
and  human  rest  enjoyed,  until  the  time  for  setting  down 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Lands,  moreover,  as  those  so 
often  sunless  Polar  ones,  which  in  their  perpetual  cold, 
and  "  whitening  in  eternal  sleet,"  may  represent  that 
Divinely  implied  impossibility  to  Job, — 

"  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  treasures  of  the  snow  ? 
Or  hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail, 
Which  I  have  reserved  against  the  time  of  trouble, 
Against  the  day  of  battle  and  war  }  "    [Job  xxxviii.  ix,  33.)  * 

And  on  making  such  very  proper  Polar  exception  in 
our  earth-surface  enquiry,  the  mean  temperature  of  all 
man-inhabited  countries  does  again  appear  to  be,  just 
that  very  same  beneficent  and  most  suitable  quantity  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  generally,  and  of  the  King's  Cham- 
ber thereof  more  particularly, — viz.  J,  or  in  the  special 
number  of  that  Chamber  itself,  50 ;  here  to  be  called  50 
degrees  of  temperature. 

Hence  we  seem  now  to  be  Pyramidically  justified  in 
giving  out,  as  almost  cosmical  in  their  bearings,  in  the 
following  general  table  (reduced  or  translated  from 
various  modern  sources),  the  numbers  which  would  be 
read  off  for  the  phenomena  there  alluded  to,  upon  any 
we  11 -graduated  Pyramid  thermometer  to  be. 

*  When  the  late  grand  Government  expedition  was  preparing  in  1874, 
almost  to  take  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth  by  storm,  (nrough  profiiK 
expenditure  on  all  the  piomising,  vaunting  and  most  powerful  means  oif 
modern  science, — I  ventured,  in  a  paper  for  Good  Words  to  quote  that 
solemn  warning  to  Job, — as  an  argument  that  nothing  would  come  of 
the  attempt.  And  the  country  is  probably  now  pretty  well  satisfied  that 
such  has  been  very  nearly  the  result. 
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Temperatures  in  Pyramid  Tbebmometeb  Decrees. 

Atmospheric  preesiirc  =  30  incliBS,  except  when  otherwige  staled. 
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No  sooner  has  man  in  the  course  of  his  suJentiBc 
development  hegun  to  contemplate  the  skies,  than  he 
feels  the  necessity  of  having  angular,  as  well  as,  or 
even  rather  than,  linear,  measure  to  refer  to  for  dis- 
tances; and  the  same  demand  for  angular  measure  is 
soon  afterwards  experienced  in  each  of  the  purely 
terrestrial  sciences  as  well. 

Therefore  it  was,  that  the  French  savants  of  the 
Revolution  attempted  to  introduce  into  their  decimally 
arranged  metrical  system  an  angular  graduation  where 
the  quadrant  contained  lOO,  and  the  whole  circle  400, 
degrees.  But,  after  trying  it  for  some  years,  they  had  to 
give  it  up;  for  the  influence  of  "Great  Babylon,"  which 
is,  by  some  persons,  believed  to  have  originally  invented, 
and  then  fixed  on  the  world,  our  present  sexagesimal 
system,  or  360°  to  the  circle,  and  60  minutes  to  the 
degree,  was  too  powerful  for  modem  Paris  to  contend 
successfully  against. 

But  there  could  have  beeri  no  more  community  in 
ancient  days  of  feeling  or  idea  between  most  idolatrous 
Babylon,  and  the  totally  non-idolatrous  Great  Pyramid 
in  their  goniometry,  than  in  their  methods  of  astrono- 
mical orientation,  which  we  have  already  seen  were  en- 
tirely diverse.  What  system,  then,  for  angle  was  more 
probably  employed  at  the  Great  Pyramid? 

A  system  apparently  of  1,000°  to  the  circle;  250'  to 
the  quadrant. 

This  conclusion  has  been  ventured  to  be  deduced 
from  the  following  features  at  the  Pyramid : — 

(I.)  The  angle  of  rise  of  the  Pyramid's  flanks,  and 
the  angle  of  descent  or  ascent  of  its  passages,  are  both 
very  peculiar  angles,  characteristic  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid; and  though  rough  and  incommensurable  on  either 
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the  Babylonian,  or  French,  or  any  known  angular  sys- 
tem, are  in  a  practical  way  evenly  commensurable  on 
the  Pyramid  system. 


Pyramid  Feature. 

System  of  Angle  Measures. 

Babylonian. 

French. 

Vulgar. 

Pyramid. 

A  whole  circumference 
Angle  oi  side  with  ) 
horizon    . .         . .  j 
Angle  of  passages    . . 

360° 

50°  51'  14" 
26°  18'  10" 

400° 

57°-62 
290*23 

32° 
4°-6i 
2°-34 

1000° 

l44°-05 
73°'o8 

(2.)  Whereas  the  King's  Chamber  has  been  in  a 
manner  utilised  as  the  chamber  of  the  standard  of  50, 
and  the  Queen's  as  that  of  the  standard  of  25,  and  are 
both  of  them  witnessed  to  by  the  number  of  the  Pyra- 
mid courses  on  which  they  stand,  the  subterranean 
chamber  may  be  considered  the  chamber  of  angular 
measure ;  and  does,*  at  its  centre,  view  the  whole 
Pyramid  side,  at  an  angle  of  75**  15'  i"  Babylonian, 
but  2C9°'03  Pyramid.  And  though  there  are  now  only 
202,  there  are  shown  to  have  been  in  the  original 
finished  Pyramid  somewhere  between  208  and  212 
complete  masonry  courses ;  or  agreeing,  within  the 
limits  of  error  of  those  researches,  with  the  angular 
result  of  209°. 

(3.)  And  then  there  follows  a  useful  practical  result 
to  Navigation,  and  its  peculiar  itinerary  measure,  the 
**  knot,"  or  nautical,  or  sea  mile;  viz.  the  length  of  a 
mean  minute  of  a  degree  of  latitude. 

At  present  there  is  much  inconvenience  from  the 
large  difference  in  length  between  our  land  and  sea 
miles;  for  they  measure  63,360'  and  72,984"  inches 
respectively. 

*  See  my  "  Life  and  Work/*  Vol.  III.  p.  209. 
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But,  granted  that  a  Pyramid  knot  shall  be  i-25th 
part  of  a  Pyramid  degree, — then  the  respective  lengths 
of  a  Pyramid  land,  and  a  Pyramid  sea,  mile  will  be 
the  comparatively  approaching  quantities,  in  inches,  of 
62,500'  and  62,995". 

Money. 

The  French  metrical  system  .included  money;  and 
its  francs,  issued  accordingly,  have  deluged  the  world 
to  such  an  extent,  that  when  a  prize  was  recently  pro- 
posed to  all  nations  by  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  for 
a  certain  artistic  manufacture,  viz.  a  fan,  to  be  com- 
peted for  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art,  the  money  value  of  that  prize  was,  by  the 
advice  of  some  most  unpatriotic  officers  of  that  mag- 
nificently supported  British  Government  Institution, 
publicly  advertised  in  London  in  "francs." 

Wherefore  many  inquirers  have  demanded,  "What 
about  money  on  the  Pyramid  system  also  ?  " 

I  can  only  answer  them,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  out  anything  about  that  subject  in  the  Great 
Pyramid. 

And  is  that  to  be  wondered  at  ?  Only  look  at  any 
piece  of  money  whatever:  whose  image  and  superscrip- 
tion does  it  bear?  That  of  some  earthly  Caesar  or  other. 
Therefore  is  money  of  vain  human  inventions,  and  of 
things  speedily  passing  away.  But  all  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid measures  hitherto  investigated,  being  evenly  com- 
mensurable in  every  case,  either  with  the  deep  things  of 
this  planet  world,  or  the  high  things  of  heaven  above, 
are  to  be  considered  as  virtually  impressed  rather 
with  a  typical  effigy  of  some  of  the  attributes  of  the 
creation  of  God ;  in  praise  moreover  and  honour  of 
God  alone. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  circumscribe  by  my 
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I  knowledge,  the  bearings  of  any  part  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  system.  And,  just  as  several  other  portions 
thereof  have  yielded  fuller  returns  and  more  definite 
^^  answers  on  taking  into  account  the  experiences  of  the 
^^L-Anglo- Saxon  population  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
^ — so  here,  there  is  something  further  to  be  learned. 
^^^  The  coinage  of  that  grand  family  of  Republics  is  the 
^^Bonly  example  of  the  money  of  a  truly  great  people 
^^B'Without  the  eflfigy  of  a  Cssar;  and  is  also  the  only  une 
^^Flcnpwn  which  bears  certain  interna!  numerical  relations 
"  to  ihe  icing's  Chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  when  the 
diai«iigipns  of  that  chamber  are  expressed  in  British 
inclies. 

This  astonishing  coincidence  has  but  recently  been 
recognized  and  given  to  the  world,  by  the  acute  Dr. 
A'atson  F,  Quinhy,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  U.S., 
^nd  has  been  expressed  by  him  nearly  in  these 
words : — 

"Our  (U.S.)  silver  coinage  corresponds  in  grains  to 
iie  measures  of  the  King's  Chamber  in  the  Great 
Pyramid,  in  British  inches.  So  that  the  length  of  that 
Fchamber  being  412-5  of  those  inches,  the  standard 
■weight  of  the  '*  Dollar  of  the  Fathers  "  is  4i2'5  grains ; 
the  half-dollar,  weighing  206-2  grains  represents  the 
breadth  of  the  same  chamber  =  2o6'25  British  inches  ; 

ttnd  the  quarter-dollar  of  loj"i  grains  represents  in 
inches  the  half  breadth  of  the  same  chamber,  or  the 
*louch<stone'  length  as  it  has  been  called  of  so  many 
of  the  Great  Pyramid's  measurements. 
"At  the  same  time  the  grander  golden  coin,  the 
American  Eagle,  contains  232'5  grains  of  pure  gold,  or 
4he  number  of  Pyramid  Cubits  in  the  vertical  height 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  and  the  '  half-eagle '  contains 
lj6'2S  of  the  same  gold  in  grains,  equal  almost  exactly 
to  the  length  of  the  Antechamber  of  the  King's  Chamber 
in  the  same  Pyramid  expressed  in  Pyramid  inches." 


THE  GREAT  PYRAMID. 


Time. 


Time  is  an  admitted  subject  in  every  good  system  of 
metrology;  and  yet  is  it  an  absolute  imponderable ;  one, 
too,  of  which,  says  the  moralist,  we  take  no  account 
but  by  its  loss.  And  if  this  be  true,  how  all-important 
for  us  to  know  "  how  much  there  is  of  it" ;  and  more 
especially  how  much  still  remains,  of  that  finite  section 
already  told  off  by  the  Eternal,  to  witness  the  present 
manner  of  dominion,  perhaps  trial,  of  men  upon  the  earth ! 

Hitherto,  these  questions  have  been  utterly  above 
unaided  man's  intellect ;  and  though  the  metaphysicians, 
following  up  their  verbal  disquisitions  on  the  infinity  of 
space,  desire  to  make  out  also  an  absolutely  infinite 
extension  of  time,  and  that  both  for  time  past  and  time 
to  come, — the  researches  of  the  scientists  are  more  to 
our  purpose,  for  they  dwell  rather  upon  the  unlimited 
divisibility  of  time.  Divide  it,  for  instance,  into  ever 
such  minute  portions,  and  it  is  time  still ;  and  not  like 
the  chemical  elements  of  matter,  which,  after  a  certain 
amount  of  subdivision,  exhibit,  to  the  mathematician, 
their  component  atoms  with  totally  different  properties 
from  what  are  possessed  by  larger  portions  of  the  same 
substances. 

But  whether  time  be  long  or  short,  and  past,  future, 
or  even  present,  the  human  senses,  unassisted  by  refer- 
ence to  the  material  world,  are  far  more  liable  to  error 
in  this  than  in  any  other  branch  of  all  metrology.  To 
some  men,  time  slips  away  almost  unheeded,  unimproved 
too,  until  the  end  of  life  itself  be  reached;  while  with 
others,  time  is  regarded  as  the  most  precious  of  all  the 
usable  gifts  of  God  to  men.  With  time  and  plenty  of  it, 
what  splendid  achievements  may  be  realised;  and  into 
a  short  time,  how  much  can  be  packed  away!  While 
the   involuntary    action   of  our  thinking  system,  even 
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exceeds  the  utmost  straining  of  our  voluntarj'  efforts  in 
matters  of  time ;  so  that  a  single  second  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking  has  enabled  a  man  to  pass,  without 
desiring  it,  through  the  multitudinous  experiences  of  a 
long  and  eventful  life. 

On  one  side,  again,  in  the  study  of  time,  the  Natural 
History  sciences  give  us  the  sober  biological  warning, 
that  man,  as  he  exists  now,  in  materially  uninterfered- 
with  posstssion  of  the  earth,  is  not  going  to  last  for 
ever ;  for  there  is  a  settled  length  of  time  for  the  whole 
duration  of  a  species,  as  well  as  the  single  life  of  an 
individual  therein.  But  on  the  other  side,  the  too  ex- 
clusive study  of  certain  of  these  very  sciences  has  led 
their  out-and-out  votaries,  in  late  years,  to  talk  more 
flippantly  of  time  than  of  anything  else  under  the  sun. 
A  few  hundred  thousand  millions  of  years  accordingly 
are  at  one  instant  created,  and  at  another  destroyed,  or 
at  another  still  totally  disregarded  by  some  of  these 
gentlemen,  just  as  their  theories  of  the  hour  prompt 
and  it  is  only  the  astronomer  who  stands  up 
rigid  loyalty  to  this  real  creation  by  God  alone, 
id  tells  mankind  thai  time  is  one  only  ;  that  it  is  the 
ief  tester  of  human  truth,  or  error;  and,  even  down 
'to  its  minutest  subdivisions,  it  cannot  be  safely  dis- 
;arded.  The  same  eclipse,  for  instance,  of  sun  by 
lOon,  as  seen  from  the  same  place,  cannot  occur  at  two 
•jdifferent  limes,  only  at  one  time  ;  and  that  one  epoch 
[Is  capable  of  the  sharpest  definition,  even  down  to  a 
ictional  part  of  a  second. 

To  astronomy  therefore  only,  of  the  modem  sciences, 
we  reasonably  look  for  some  safe  guidance  in  the 
ictical  measuring  of  time. 


In  the  broadest  sense,  time  is  said  to  be  measured  by 
tlie  amount  of  movement  of  some  body  moving  at  an 
equable   rate.     And  the  most  equable  motion  by  far, 
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the  only  motion  that  has  not  sensibly  varied  within  ike 
period  of  human  history,  is,  I  might  almost  say,  the 
favourite,  or  at  least  the  fundamental,  Pyramid  pheno- 
menon of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis. 

Not  that  even  that  movement  is  absolutely  uniform 
through  all  possible  time,  in  the  eye  of  theoiy;  but 
that,  tested  practically  in  the  most  rigid  manner,  or  by 
the  determination  of  the  length  of  a  sidereal  day,  no 
certain  alteration  has  been  perceived  by  practical  as- 
tronomy during  the  last  2,300  years.  The  next  most 
equable  movement  too,  but  of  far  longer  period,  is  a 
secular  consequence  of  that  diurnal  rotation,  combined 
with  the  spheroidal  figure,  obliquity  of  axis,  and  an 
active  disturbing  element,  the  gravitation  attraction 
of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  producing  thereby  the  "  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes";  whose  whole  cycle  is  performed 
in  about  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  these  days,  or  turn- 
ings of  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis  before  a  distant 
fixed  star ;  and  of  which  grand  cycle  not  more  than  2 
sixth  part  has  been  performed  yet,  within  all  the  period 
of  human  history.* 

But  though  these  two  verj'  distinct,  and  most  diffe- 
rent, phenomena, — the  sidereal  day,  and  the  preces- 
sional  period,  of  the  earth,  may  be  the  grand  store- 
houses for  reference  in  the  regulation  of  time  for  high 
science, — some  easy,  simple,  yet  striking  modification 

*  This  preccsslonal  phenomenon  of  long  duration  will  coine  up  again 
in  future  chaplers  of  this  book,  being,  in  a  manner,  the  grand  hiftorical 
dial  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  And  those  who  have  not  manered  the 
subject  yet  in  principle,  should  read  forthwith  some  of  the  numoxiui 
excellent  treatises  on  Astronomy  in  our  language  by  authors  of  repute, 
such  as  Sir  John  Herschel's  "  Outlines  of  Astronomy,"  or  Proteuor 
Simon  Newcomb'a  (United  States) '•  Popular  Astronomy ";  and  ^onld 
be  very  careful  how  they  listen  to  any  private  teaching  of  a  contrary 
tendency  by  one  or  tu'o  individuals  only.  For  the  subject  is  one  where 
single  enthusiasts  occasionally  go  as  completely  and  absolutely  wrong, 
as  they  still  more  frequently  do  on  the  exact  numerical  value  of  «■ ;  and 
there,  neither  the  Great  Pyramid  nor  modem  science  can  toltraU  any 
divergence  from  the  one  and  only  truth. 
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of  each  is  required  for  the  practical  purposes  of  man 
in  general.  And  then  comes  in  the  evident  propriety 
of  using,  for  the  shorter  period,  a  solar,  rather  than  a 
sidereal,  defined  day ;  and  in  place  of  the  excessively 
long  precessional  period, — hut  without  losing  sight  of 
its  aptitudes  for  historical  purposes, — the  more  mode- 
rate cycle  of  a  year  :  i.c.  the  time  of  the  earth's  revolu- 
tion round  the  same  solar  orb.  Such  annual  motion, 
moreover,  we  mKs(  adhere  to,  although  it  is  a  movement 
experiencing  many  minute  perturhations  ;  and  though  it 
both  is,  and  has  been  through  the  whole  human  period 
of  development  of  the  universe,  a  by  no  means  nearly 
even  multiple  of  the  other,  or  daily,  movement,  whether 

It  define  the  year  by  reference  to  either  sidereal  cum 
lar,  or  purely  solar,  phenomena. 
Th, 


Of  different  kinds  of  days  upon  litis  Earth. 


These  are  practical  points  on  which  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  spend  a  few  more  words,  in  order  to  try  to 
make  the  Pyramid  case  clearer  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  desire  further  information.  Let  us  begin  then 
hntb  the  days. 

B-As  the  sidereal  day  is  defined,  in  apparent  astronomy, 
pbe  the  interval  elapsing  between  a  star  leaving  the 
mtridian  of  any  place,  through  the  earth's  diurnal 
revolution  on  its  axis,  and  returning  to  it  again  {-f  an 
excessively  Hmall  correction  for  the  slow,  precessional 
jnovement  in  the  interval) ;  so  a  solar  day  is  the  time 
ising  between  the  sun  being  on  the  meridian  of  any 
place  and  seeming  to  return  to  it  again.  And  that 
portion  of  time  is  equal  to  a  sidereal  day  -f  the  amount, 
measured  by  the  rate  of  solar  annual  motion,  that  the 
sun  has,  in  the  diurnal  interval,  appanntly  retrograded 
among  the  stars,  but  by  the  really  onward  motion  of 
the  earth  in  its  ceaseless  annual  orbit  around  the  sun's 
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splendid  light-,  and  heat-,  dispensing  sphere.  Hence  a 
solar  day  of  the  earth  is  longer  than  a  sidereal  one ;  and 
in  such  proportion,  that  if  a  year  contain  365^-  of  the 
former,  it  will  contain  roughly  366J  of  the  latter. 

When  absolute  diurnal  equality  is  required  from  day 
to  day,  the  solar  days  have  to  go  through  a  computa- 
tion formula  to  reduce  them  from  real  solar  days  (as 
they  may  appear  to  an  observer,  and  therefore  also 
called  apparent)  to  what  are  termed  mean  solar  days;  or 
the  successive  places  that  the  sun  would  occupy  in  our 
sky  if,  in  place  of  the  earth  revolving  in  an  elliptical 
orbit  with  a  variable  velocity,  it  revolved  in  a  circular 
orbit  with  a  constant  velocity,  the  time  of  a  whole 
revolution  remaining  the  same.  But  as  this  is  only  a 
residual  correction,  which  does  not  alter  the  beginning 
or  ending  of  the  year  at  all,  or  the  beginning  or  ending 
of  any  day  sensibly  to  the  mere  beholder  of  the  general 
features  of  nature, — we  may  consider  it  at  once  as 
adopted  ;  and  then  proceed  to  contrast  the  only  really 
opposing  kinds  of  day,  viz.  the  sidereal  and  the  solar, 
together,  as  to  their  relative  aptitudes  to  promote  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  of  mankind. 

Of  the  beginning  of  a  sidereal  day,  then,  hardly  more 
than  a  dozen  persons  in  the  kingdom  are  aware;  and, 
as  it  begins  at  a  different  instant  of  solar  time  each 
day  (in  the  course  of  a  year  passing  through  the  whole 
24  hours),  even  those  few  doctrinaires  can  only  inform 
themselves  of  the  event  by  looking  at  their  watches 
under  due  regulation. 

But,  of  the  far  more  easily  distinguishable  beginning 
of  a  solar  day,  it  was  thus  that  a  devout,  though  not 
sacred  or  inspired,  poet  of  the  Talmud  wrote  centuries 
ago  ;  and  he  will  probably  be  equally  heart-appreciated 
still  by  9,999  out  of  every  10,000  of  the  population : — 

"  Hast  thou  seen  the  beauteous  dawn,  the  rosy  har- 
binger of  day  7     Its  brilliancy  proceeds  from  the  dwell- 
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ings  of  God  :  a  ray  of  the  eternal,  imperishable  light,  a 
consolation  to  man. 

"  As  David,  pursued  by  his  foes,  passed  a  dreadful 
night  of  agony  in  a  dreary  cleft  of  Hermon's  rock,  he 
sang  the  most  exquisitely  plaintive  of  his  Psalms: — 
'  My  soul  is  among  lions:  I  lie  in  the  dark  pit  among 
the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows, 
and  their  tongue  a  sharp  sword.  Awake  up,  my  glory, 
awake  lute  and  harp,  1  myself  will  awake  right  early.' 

"  Behold  !  the  dawn  then  broke  ;  heaviness  endured 
for  a  night,  but  joy  came  in  the  morning.  With  spark- 
ling eyes 'the  hind  of  the  morning,'  the  soft  and  rosy 
twilight,  sprang  forth,  skimmed  over  hill  and  dale, 
bounding  from  hill-top  to  hill-top  further  than  one  can 
see;  and  like  a  message  of  the  Deity,  addressed  the 
solitary  fugitive  on  the  sterile  rock:  "Why  dost  thou 
complain  that  help  is  not  near  ?  See  how  I  emerge 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the  terrors  of  dark- 
ness yield  before  the  genial  ray  of  cheerful  light ! ' 

"  David's  eye  was  turned  to  the  brightening  hue  of 
the  morn.  Light  is  the  countenance  of  the  Eternal. 
He  saw  the  day-dawn  rise,  followed  by  the  sun  in  all 
its  matutinal  splendour,  pouring  blessings  and  happi- 
ness over  the  earth.  Confidence  and  hope  returned  to 
his  soul,  and  he  entitled  his  Psalm  in  the  Cave  of 
AduHam,  '  the  roe  of  the  morning,  the  song  of  the 
rosy  dawn ! ' " 

If  any  species  of  day,  then,  is  marked  in  the  Great 
Pyramid's  metrological  system,  is  it  likely,  after  what 
we  have  already  seen  of  that  building's  kindly  feelings 
for  man  at  large,  its  general  objects  and  methods,  its 
earth's  annual  orbit  round  the  sun,  and  its  sun-distance, 
— is  it  likely,  I  say  (for  it  has  been  doubted  by  some), 
\  to  be  any  other  than  the  earth's  solar  day  (the  mean 
T  Bolar  day,  too,  if  it  be  represented  evenly  in  the  base- 
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side  of    the  grand  immovable    building,   by  a  cubit 
length)  ? 

And  for  the  same  reason,  the  Pyramid  j-ear  can  be  no 
other  than  the  mean  solar  tropical  year;  or  that  which 
is  defined  by  the  sun  returning  to  the  same  tropic  or 
place  of  turning  in  its  apparent  motion  in  the  sky; 
bringing  on,  therefore,  the  winter  and  summer,  the 
typical  night  and  day  of  the  year,  in  the  same  self- 
evident,  powerful,  beneficent  manner  to  all  mankind. 
And  of  the  previously  concluded  mean  solar  days,  in 
such  a  solar  tropical  year,  there  are  contained  at  pre- 
sent, according  to  modern  astronomy, 


a  length  said  to  be  nearly  25  seconds  shorter  than  the 
similar  year  in  the  time  of  the  Great^yramid. 

The  next  succeeding  arrangement,  however,  of  time, 
in  all  Biblically-religious,  and  some  other,  metrolo- 
gical  systems,  after  days,  is  not  this  grand,  natural,  yet 
most  inconveniently  incommensurable,  one  of  a  year; 
but  the  short,  and,  by  days,  perfectly  commensurable, 
one  of,  a  week;  commensurable,  however,  not  by  the 
Pyramidal  5  or  by  10,  but  by  the  peculiar,  and  other 
than  mere  arithmetically  impressive,  number  7. 

Indeed,  the  week  of  7  days  is  something  so  important 
in  itself,  and  forms,  when  further  taken  with  its  Sab- 
batic impressment,  so  decided  a  stage  of  time,  whereon 
tradition  conflicts  with  science,  sacred  opposes  profane, 
and  the  Deistic  contends  with  the  rationalistic, — that 
^Ke  cannot  address  ourselves  too  earnestly  or  too  care- 
fully to  ascertain  what  the  primeval  Great  Pyramid 
may  have  to  say  further,  if  anything,  touching  this 
spiritual,  as  well  as  the  other  natural,  subdivisions  of 
time  for  the  ruling  of  the  life,  and  regulation  of  the 
work,  of  man  while  on  his  trial  here. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    SACRED    CUBIT, 

Of  the  Bible,  opposes  the  Cainite. 

IN  speaking  of  anything  in  this  book  as  simply  sacred, 
I  mean,  to  the  best  of  my  limited  powers  and  poor 
ability,  to  distinguish  such  thing,  as  sacred  to  the  God 
of  Israel,  or  to  the  one  and  only  true  God  who  liveth 
for  ever  and  ever ;  and  I  have  no  respect  of  the  same 
kind,  nor  similar  comprehensive  word,  for  anything  at- 
tributed to  the  gods  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  or  Babylon,  no 
matter  what  the  learned  Egyptologists,  Assyriologists^ 
and  other  scholars  of  the  present  day  may  say  in  their 
defence  or  their  favour. 

Hence  it  is  no  light  affair  for  every  real  Christian 
disciple,  if  we  should  indeed  find  anything  sacred  in  the 
above  higher  sense,  in  the  Great  Pyramid ;  and  espe- 
cially if  we  should  learn  that  the  grand  standard  of 
length,  or  the  very  governing  cubit  employed  in  the 
scientific  design  of  the  primeval  monument  was — and 
if  it  was  once,  it  must  be  still — sacred  to  the  Lord 
Jehovah  of  the  Bible  and  all  Eternity. 

Of  Cubits  of  Ancient  Renown, 

The  mere  name  of  "cubit"  mounts  up  the  question 
at  once  to  the  beginning  of  human  affairs,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  earliest-named  measures  of  which  there  is  any 
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notice.  Not  indeed  that  the  word  cubit  is  ancient  in 
itself;  but  that  it  is  now  the  one  English  word  always 
used  by  our  translators  to  express  whatever  chief  mea- 
sure of  length,  long  or  short,  did  form  the  working  and 
practical  standard  of  linear  measure  to,  or  for,  any  and 
every  nation  in  the  ancient  world.  No  nation  could 
exist  then,  any  more  than  now,  without  having  some 
standard  of  linear  measure  belonging  to  it,  and  referred 
to  by  its  subjects  either  directly  or  indirectly  in  all 
matters  where  lengths  and  breadths  were  concerned. 
But  the  standard  length  of  one  nation,  though  called 
now  in  our  printed  books  by  the  same  name,  "cubit," 
was  no  more  the  necessary  standard  length  of  another 
nation  in  a  different  part  of  the  world  and  in  a  different 
age,  than  the  yard  of  the  British  Government,  or  two- 
foot  rule  of  the  British  people,  is  of  the  same  exact 
length,  identical  origination,  and  social  force  as  the 
m^tre  of  the  French  nation,  the  Chinese  chik,  or  the 
Turkish  pike.  National  standards  they  are,*  each  and 
all  of  them,  legal,  discriminating,  and  politically  omni- 
potent in  their  own  respective  countries ;  but  every  one 
of  a  different  length  from  the  other,  and  their  legal  and 
commercial  powers  depending  only,  and  precisely,  on 
the  absolute  length  of  each. 

Hence,  under  the  one  mere,  and  often  misleading, 
word,  or  name,  of  cubit,  improperly  used  for  standard 
(which  word  by  »7s«//' discriminates  no  linear  dimensions 
whatever),  our  translators  have  heaped  together  a  num- 
ber of  totally  different  measures  of  length,  conflicting 
metrological  symbolisms,  and  diverse  national  distinc- 
tions, as  if  they  were  all  of  one  and  the  same  length. 
They  have  even  done  worse ;  for  most  persons  having 
Latin  enough  to  derive  cubit  from  cubitus,  the  elbow, 
they  measure  off  i8  inches,  more  or  less,  from  their  own 
elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger ;  and  say,  with  a 
peculiarly  knowing  smile,  whenever  a  so-called  "  cubit" 
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y  of  any  time  or  nation  whatever  is  mentioned, — that  was 
I  the  length  of  thciy  standard  of  linear  measure. 

Yet.  though  both  the  cubitus  of  the  Romans  and 
»qX"c  ''^  the  Greeks  were  very  close  to  the  length  of 
inches,  the  standard  measures  of  other  and  older 
nations  were  \e\y  different  in  length. 

What  names,  then,  were  they  called  by;  or  were 
there  different  names  for  different  lengths  of  national 
standards,  in  those  days  ? 

In  Egj-pt  the  linear  standard  was  called,  from  2170 
B.C.  through  all  their  long  historical  period  and  down 
^  to  100  A.D.,  according  to  different  modern  Egyptologists 
"mah,"  "  meh,"  "  mahi,"  or  "mai:"  and  signified, 
according  to  the  late  \V.  Osburn,  "justified  "  or  "  mea- 
sured off." 

Amongst  the  Assyrians,  according  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
and  Dr.  Norris,  their  standard  measure  was  generally 
termed,  in  the  age  of  Nebuchadne/zar,  or  700  u.c, 
"ammat;"  and  in  more  ancient  times,  "  hu." 

Among  the  Hebrews,  again,  the  standard  measure 

Iwas  called  "ammah."*  There  is  discussion  still 
amongst  scholars  whether  this  was  the  original,  or 
Mosaic  Hebrew,  word,  for  the  thing  to  which  it  is  now 
applied;  for  some  authors  maintain  that  ammah  is  an 
Assyrian  word,  and  introduced  only  by  Ezra  when  he 
was  recopying  the  Scriptures  in  Babylon  during  the 
captivity.     But  they  cannot  prove  the  case  absolutely ; 

I  and  meanwhile,  although  there  arc  some  who  will  have 
it  that  the  word  alludes  to  "the  fore  part  of  the  arm" — 
though  too  we  are  otherwise,  and  most  practically, 
assured  that  the  Hebrew  standard  was  of  a  totally  diffe- 
rent length  from  such  part  of  the  arm,  being  rather,  if 
the  arm  be  alluded  tn  at  all,  representative  of  its  whole 
length, — there  are  others  who  maintain  that  the  word 
rather  implies,  "  the  thing  which  was  before  in  point  of 
'  Sm SdinbHrgh  A fiFonomical  Oburvathm,  Vol  XIII.  pp.  R 79  to  R  83. 
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lime"  the  thing  which  was  "the  first,  the  earliest,  the 
'mother,'  measure,"  and  even  "the  foundation  of  all 
measure." 

But  these  disputations  of  philologists  are  not  in  my 
line,  neither  are  they  sufficient  for  what  we  require  now 
to  know,  quite  apart  from  any  particular  words;  viz. 
what  actually  were  the  lengths  of  the  several  linear 
standards  of  the  chief  ancient,  though  idolatrous, 
nations,  in  terms  of  modern  British  inches.  And  we 
need,  moreover,  to  be  quite  certain  of  these,  before  we 
can  presume  to  say  that  there  is  anything  peculiar  in 
such  other  length  as  we  shall  afterwards  find  to  charac- 
terize the  one  Sacred  Cubit,  both  Hebrew,  Christian, 
and  of  the  Great  Pyramid  also. 

Now  the  cubits  of  Greece  and  Rome  (mediaeval,  how- 
ever, rather  than  ancient,  as  compared  with  the  times  of 
the  early  Pharaohs)  were,  in  length,  iS'24  British  inches 
nearly,  as  every  one,  I  believe,  allows. 

The  cubit  of  Egypt,  a  far  older  land  than  Greece  or 
Rome,  was  always  longer,  and  close  to  2o'68  (sometimes 
for  shortness  spoken  of  as  207)  British  inches,  by  almost 
equally  unanimous  and  universal  testimony.  And  hence 
we  see  at  once  that  the  word  cubit,  as  now  used  even 
by  the  learned,  signifies  merely  a  national  standard  of 
measure,  and  gives  no  idea  of  e.\act  length,  unless  we 
prefix  some  other  word,  as  Greek,  Roman,  Phcenician, 
or  Egj-ptian.  &c. 

But  when  such  word  is  prefixed,  it  is  most  important 
to  our  present  inquiry  to  know,  that  the  then  double 
word  becomes  one  of  immense  power  in  primeval  his- 
tory ;  because  cubits  of  intended  different  lengths  were  so 
few :  and  each  cubit  was  so  long-lived.  Through  all  the 
old  and  new  empires  of  Egypt,  for  instance,  under  native 
princes,  there  was  but  one  length  (2o"G8  inches  nearly) 
for  the  Egyptian  cubit  handed  down  most  carefully 
from  father  to  son,  monumentally  and  agriculturally. 
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There  has,  indeed,  been  a  notable  attempt  in  modem  t 
London  society,  during  the  last  few  years,  to  assert  that 
there  was  a  second  cubit,  of  the  same  short  length  as  I 
the  later  Grecian,  viz.  i8'24  British  inches,  in  use  I 
in  ancient  Egypt ;  though  reserved  there,  the  hypo- 
thesis-markers said,  for  the  one  purpose  of  measuring  I 
land.  They  even  declare  that  such  employment  of  it  [ 
was  fully  as  early  as  the  day  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  1 
and  even  had  the  honour  of  deciding  the  size  of  the  I 
base  of  that  most  unique  monument. 

This  is  an  assertion,  so  directly  in  opposition  to  \ 
whatever  has  yet  appeared  in  the  present  book,  that  I 
we  cannot  but  inquire  into  it  with  fulness,  as  follows. 

Of  the  ont  old,  profane  Egyptian  Cubit :  and  the  recent 
ttllempt  to  nay  there  was  another,  much  shorter. 

The  whole  case  for  there  being,  or  ever  having  been, 
another  cubit  in  historic  profane  Egypt,  than  the  20*68 
British  inch  one,  seems  to  have  grown  up  thus. 

The   Director-General   of  the  Ordnance   Survey  < 
Great  Britain  (1874),  after  having  twice  tried  i 
Atlienaum  to  establish  against  the  conclusions  in  my  J 
"Life  and  Work  at  the  Great   Pyramid,"  two  other  I 
hypotheses  for  accounting  for  the  length  of  the  base-  ' 
side  of   that    ancient   monument,  he  using  a  different 
length  of  base-side  with  each  hypothesis,  he  at  last 
brought  out  a  third  Great  Pyramid  base-side  length, 
and  a  third   hypothesis  to  account  for  it.     This  last 
assumed  length  was  g,i2o  British  inches,  and  its  expla- 
natory theory,  or  rather  hypothesis  only,  was  the  gratui- 
tous statement  that  that  9,120  length  was  intended  to 
he  five  hundred  times  the  length  of  "the  Egj'ptian  land 
cubit "' ;  and  as  that  cubit  was  stated,  after  having  been 
called  intoexistcnce  by  him,  to  have  been  18*24  British 
inches  long, — of  course  18*24  x  500  —  9,120. 
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By  itself,  perhaps  I  might  have  passed  this  state 
ment  by  as  unworthy  of  serious  notice;  but  when  i 
was  presently  not  only  adopted  and  followed  by  "  th< 
Warden  of  the  Standards "  of  Great  Britain,  printec 
and  reprinted  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  an< 
quoted  as  irrefragable  by  an  appointed  Lecturer  (th« 
late  Professor  Clerk-Maxwell  of  Cambridge)  at  a  meet 
ing  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  o 
Science — the  matter  was  becoming  too  prominent.  And 
further  still,  when  the  Rev.  F.  R.  A.  Glover,  M.A.,  wh< 
had  been  deeply  studying  the  mensurations  of  the  Greai 
Pyramid,  attacked  me  with  the  remark — 

"  Did  not  you  say  in  '  Our  Inheritance  in  the  Grea' 
Pyramid,'  Chap.  II.  of  Second  Edition,  that  the  lengtl 
of  the  Great  Pyramid's  base-side,  according  to  the  bes 
means  of  all  the  socket-defined  measures,  was  9,141 
British  inches ;  and  that  the  length  of  the  sacred 
scientific,  cubit  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  inspired  an( 
anti-Egyptian  design  was  settled  hereby  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  now  here  is  the  Royal  Society  publishing  tha 
the  length  is  only  9,120  British  inches,  and  you  are  : 
Fellow  of  that  Society.  So  you  are  implicated  in,  an< 
consenting  to,  telling  the  world  one  thing  in  the  So 
ciety's  book,  and  quite  a  different  thing  in  your  owr 
book.     Pray  which  of  them  am  I  to  believe  ? " 

Such,  nearly,  were  the  words  in  which  Mr.  Glovei 
brought  the  case  home  to  my  individual,  human  respon' 
sibility.  So,  having  ascertained  from  the  Professorial 
Lecturer  at  the  British  Association's  meeting  at  Brad- 
ford, that  he  had  drawn  all  his  infflrmatipn  from  the 
printed  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
I  represented  in  a  formal  paper  to  be  read  before  that 
learned  Corporation,  that  if  the  Director-General  had 
got  9,120,  by  taking  a  mean  of  certain  two  base-side 
measures  of   the   Great    Pyramid   giving  respectively 
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9,110  and  9,130, — he  had  obtained  it  by  improperly 
throwing  out  of  view  two  other  at  least  equally  scien- 
tifically measured,  and  well-known,  results  giving  9,163 
and  9,168  of  the  same  inches;  and  which  results,  pro- 
lerly  combined  with  the  others,  gave  9,140  for  the  base- 
lide  length,  rather  than  9,120.* 

How  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  thereupon  ab- 
solutely refused  to  let  my  paper  appear  before  an  open 
meeting  of  the  Society;  how  I  then  sent  in  a  condi- 
tional resignation  of  my  Fellowship,  to  be  read  in  public 
together  wilk  the  reasons  why  I   so  resigned:  how  the 
Council  held  back  those  reasons,  and  merely  announced 
that  I  had  resigned ;  how  I  therefore  printed  a  pam- 
phlet giving  the  whole  case,  and  sent  a  copy  to  every 
member   of  the   Society ;    and   how   the   next   annual 
general   meeting  of  all  the  Fellows  was  held,  and  no 
lOve  was  made  by  any  one  (so  far  as  I  have  yet  heard) 
question  the  Council's  proceedings,  or  vindicate  the 
e  size  of  the  ancient  Great  Pyramid ;  and  how  in 
let  the  whole  of  the  members  have  now  homologated 
'erything  done  by  the  Council  in  supporting  one  side, 
'and    suppressing    the   other   side,   of  Great    PyTamid 
measures — all  that,  I  might  perhaps  have  written  here 
some  forcible  remarks  upon,  but  have  not,  because  I 
would  rather    refer   readers   to    Appendix    II.,  at  the 
end  of  this  book,  as  being  an  independent  opinion  from 
America  on  the  case. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  I  desire  not  to  conceal  from 
any  one,  that  the  great,  the  wealthy,  the  powerful,  anfJ 
numerously  organized  association  almost  worshipped  in 
the  London  world  of  science,  the  Royal  Society,  has 
now  in  fact,  though  not  in  its  own  words,  pronounced  for 
the  Great  Pyramid's  base-side  length  being  only  9,120 
British  inches,  as  well  as  having  been  anciently  and 
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even  primevally  intended  to  be  that.  Wherefore  I  find 
myself  opposed  by  the  whole  Society,  by  its  wealth, 
power,  Govcrnnieni  inlluence,  by  each  and  all  of  its 
600  or  so,  of  Fellows,  and  by  some  unknown  number 
of  officers  or  referees  whose  names  are  not  disclosed. 
That  IS  the  fact :  therefore  any  one  who  Is  influenced 
by  a  crowd,  by  numbers,  by  reputed  authority,  myste- 
rious agencies  and  worldly  success,  may,  and  many  no 
doubt  will,  join  them. 

But  shall  I  therefore  yield  the  ancient  point ;  and  sub- 
missively allow,  that  the  Royal  Society  was  justified  by 
all  the  learning  of  the  time  and  the  facts  of  the  case,  in 
keeping  out  of  view  everything  that  tended  to  show  that 
the  Great  Pyramid's  base-side  length  was  9,140,  rather 
than  9,120  British  inches?  No  I  For  although  I  knew 
well  that  I  was,  when  still  r.R.S.,  one  of  the  least  of 
those  so  honoured  scientifically;  and  know  also  that 
the  ranks  of  the  Society  contain  numerous  men  almost 
infinitely  learned  in  difficult  sciences  which  were,  and 
are,  strange  to  me, — yet  the  present  question  was 
within  my  moderate  compass,  had  been  the  subject 
of  my  special  attention,  under  the  open  sky  in  Egypt, 
as  well  as  in  the  closet  at  borne;  and  is  rather  one  of 
simple  honesty  than  scientific  difficulty, — one,  therefore, 
which  a  single  human  mind,  with  a  soul  to  be  saved 
and  an  immortal  hereafter,  must  form  a  far  higher  tri- 
bunal for  judging,  than  any  Society,  Corporation,  Secret 
Council,  or  any  Association  which,  as  such,  is  the  work 
of  man  and  not  of  God,  and  has  no  soul  belonging  to  it, 
nor  any  future  in  heaven  before  it. 

Having  therefore  already  indicated  (pp.  36 — 39  and 
337)  how  little  of  observational  and  true- foundation  there 
is  for  any  one  asserting  the  Great  Pyramid's  base-side 
length  to  be  9,120  British  inches  only,  let  us  here  go 
forward  to  the  next  part  of  the  question ; — and  which 
asserted,  with  most  astoijishing  anachronism,  that  there 
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was  in  ancient  profane  Egypt,  besides  its  undoubted 
20*68-inch  cubit,  another  cubit  only  i8'24  British  inches 
in  length :  so  that,  when  multiplied  by  500,  such  a  short 
cubit  should  yield  exactly  9,130  of  the  same  inches. 

This  second  assertion  turned  out  to  be  simply  a  literary 
mistake  of  the  late  Director-General  nf  the  Ordnance 
Sur\'ey,  when  reading  a  passage  in  Herodotus;  which 
passage,  in  reality,  says  the  very  opposite ;  as  thus — 

Herodotus,  that  charming  relater  of  history  as  a 
pleasant  family  tale,  we  must  remember,  is  telling  his 
Btoiy  to  the  Greeks;  and  amongst  other  particulars  of 
what  he  saw  in  Egj-pt.  informs  them  of  an  allowance 
of  land  to  each  of  the  soldiers  there;  a  liberal  and  highly 
prized  allowance  too,  of  so  many  cubits  square;  to 
which  account  he  appends  the  explanatory  remark, 
evidently  for  the  benefit  of  his  then  hearers,  the  Greeks, 

■that  the  Egyptian  cubit  is  of  the  same  length  as  that  of 
Samos. 

Of  what  length  then  was  the  cubit  of  Samos  ? 

"Of  the  same  length  as  the  Greek  cubit,  viz.  i8'24 
inches,"  instantly  asserted  the  surveying  military  chief 
at  Southampton ;  and  now  is  implicated  in  the  same 
^assertion  the  Royal  Society,  London.*  But  was  it  so 
ijn  veiy  fact  ? 

As  there  is  no  other  scrap  of  ancient  authority  now 
existing  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  touching 
the  absoluti  and  material  length  of  the  cubit  of  Samos 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  445  B.C.  (except  that  slight 
-verbal  comparative  notice  of  his,  identifying  it  with  the 

*  I  do  not  mean  ihai  (he  Royal  Sixiety  has  published  such  sn  opinion. 
n  M  many  wonts,  ai  its  own  concluiion ;  but  I  do  mean  that  it  printed 
"—I  panicular  conclusion  in  a  paper  by  one  of  ila  Fellows  in  boih  thclt 


»•  Proceedings  "  and  •'  Transactions."  and  rtjeeled  a  paper  with  opposite 
CCHlduaion*.  Whether,  using  that  amount  of  diBcrimination  as  to  what 
ftttity  tihall,  and  what  they  «hall  not,  and  do  not,  print  out  of  all  that 
■comta  bafore  them,  they  are  fully  justified  beTore  God  in  holding  that 
W*lli6y  never  give  Iheir  opinion,  as  a  body,  upon  any  subject,  cither  ol 
™"-*iire  or  an,  that  comes  before  ihem,— let  a  man  with  a  soul,  taihcr 
n  a  KKieiy  without  one,  attempt  to  define. 
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Bgyplian,  and  not  with  the  Greek),  we  must  endeavour 
to  ascertain  from  him,  himself,  what  he.  Herodotus. 
meant, — when  he  explained  to  a  Greek  audience  in 
Athens,  that  the  length  of  the  Egyptian  cubit  was  the 
sains  as  the  cubit  of  Samos.  Why,  for  instance,  did  he 
not  say  that  the  Egyptian  cubit  was  the  same  as  the 
Greek  cubit,  if  he  meant  it;  and  was  speaking  to  Greeks 
themselves,  who  would  of  course  know  what  the  length 
of  their  own  cubit  was  ? 

By  turning  to  his  book  "Thalia,"  55,  we  shall  find 
that  Herodotus  there  makes  a  Lacedemonian  refer  to 
the  Samians  (in  their  isle  so  close  to  Asia  Minor  and  so 
far  from  Greece),  not  as  Greeks,  but  as  "foreigners." 
And  again,  in  "  Thalia,"  56,  he  himself  speaks  of  a 
siege  of  Samos  by  the  Lacedemonian  Dorians  as  "  their 
(the  Greeks')  first  expedition  into  Asia,"  "  Words," 
writes  the  Rev.  Professor  Rawlinson,  in  a  note  to  his 
excellent  translation,  "  which  are  emphatic.  Thqr 
mark  the  place  which  the  expedition  occupies  io  the 
mind  of  Herodotus,  It  is  an  aggression  of  the  Greeks 
upon  Asia,  and  therefore  a  passage  in  the  histor>-  of  the 
great  quarrel  between  Persia  and  Greece,  for  all  Asia 
is  the  king's  "  (i,  4),* 

Samian,  then,  in  the  mind  and  feelings  of  Herodotus, 
eminently  meant  Asiatic  or  Persian,  the  antipodes  of 
everything  Greek  ;  and  the  phrase  was  a  rather  delicate 
mode  of  that  admirable  describer  telling  his  polite 
Athenian  audience,  that  the  cubit  of  the  strange  and 
far-off  Egyptians  he  had  been  travelling  amongst,  was 
of  the  same  length  as  that  of  their  hated  and  dreaded 
foes,  the  Persians  ;  but  without  offending  Attic  ears  by 
the  sound  of  the  detested  and  threatening  Eastern  name. 
For  Samos  was  but  a  poor  little  island,  in  itself  alto- 
gether innocent  of  plotting  any  aggressions  on  such  a 
combination  of  slates  as  Greece;  and  since  its  actual 
*  See  also  Edinburgh  Asinmomitat  Obiirvatitms,  Vol.  XIIl.  p.  R  70, 
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l>  invasion  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  much  better  known 
1 10  Greeks  than  the  continental  and  somewhat  myste- 
I  rious  country  of  the  Persians  themselves. 

Now,  the  Persian  cubit,  at  and  about  the  times  of 
'  Herodotus,  say  from  332  B.C.  to  600  B.C.,  according 
I  to  Dr.  Brandis,  of  Berlin  (whose  investigations  into 
the  Babylonian  measures,  weights,  and  money  before 
Alexander  the  Great,  are  original  and  most  valuable), 
was  somewhere  between  20'866  and  20'670  British 
inches. 

Don  Vincent  Queipo,  in  his  "  Metrology  "  (Vol,  I.  pp. 

277 — 2S0),  makes  the  same  Persian  cubit  to  be  zo'6yo 

inches  long.     M.  Oppert  establishes  the  same  length  for 

the  Babylonian  cubit  in  the  times  of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 

Dr.  Hincks  makes  that  same  cubit,  equally  too  of  the 

Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Assyrian  empires,  chiefly  from 

cuneiform   inscriptions  =:  2i"o   inches.     All  of  them, 

I  therefore,  within  their  limits  of  error,  coinciding  suffi- 

I  ciently  with  a  mean  length  of  20'6S  inches  nearly,  for 

I  the   Persian   cubit   of   and  about   500   B.C.     And  that 

cubit  length,  we  may  be  sure,  the  said  Persians  esta- 

[  blished  in  Samos  for  as  long  as  they  had  the  upper  hand 

I  there ;  seeing  that  from  the  same  Herodotus  we  learn 

[  (Book  VI.  ch.  24),  that  no  sooner  were  the  Ionian  cities 

f  uad«r   Histtxus   conquered   by  Artaphernes,   than   he 

'  took  the  measurement  of  their  whole  country  in  para- 

sangs  (a  Persian  measure  of  length,  based  on  the  Persian 

cubit),  and  settled  thereupon  the  tributes  which  they 

were  in  future  to  pay. 

Hence  the  Samian  cubit  ajluded  to,  could  have  been 

I  no  other  than  the  Persian  cubit  of  the  day  of  Herodotus ; 
and  that  cubit  having  now  been  proved  of  the  length  of 
20'68  British  inches  nearly,  by  all  modem  research,  we 
may  immediately  see  how  close  to  the  truth  was  the 
Father  of  Histor>',  when  he  declared  the  length  of  the 
lEgyptJan  and  Samian,  i.e.  Persian,  cubits  to  be  the 
L .^_1 
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same, — for  the  profane  Egyptian  cubit  has  been  found 
by  all  Egyptological  explorers  to  be  within  a  few  tenths, 
or  even  hundredths,  of  an  inch,  that  verj-  quantity ; 
viz.  30'68  British  inches. 

Thus  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his  "  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians"  (Vol.  IV.  pp.24 — 34, 
third  edition,  1S47),  expressly  declares  against  the  idea 
of  there  having  been  intentionally  two  different-lengthed 
cubits  in  Pharaonic  Egypt ;  and  gives  the  following  as 
measures  of  accidental  variations  of  the  one  and  only 
profane  Egyptian  cubit  belonging  to  any,  and  everj-, 
period  between  3300  b.c.  and  330  b.c.  : — 

20'47  British  Inches. 


And  other  more  recent  measures  by  other  investigators, 
some  from  cubits,  and  some  from  ancient  monuments 
where  certain  parts  seemed  to  have  been  laid  out,  so  as 
to  be  even  multiples  of  2,  4,  or  more  cubits, — have 
yielded  20'73  and  ao'66  British  inches. 

Hence  it  must  surely  now  be  perfectly  clear, — in 
spite  of  even  the  Royal  Society  and  what  that  body  has 
been  pleased  to  issue  in  its  two  publications,  and  is 
tacitly  supported  in  by  all  its  six  hundred  members, — 
that  while  there  was  in  anciettt  Egypt  a  cubit  ao'68 
British  inches  long,  there  was  no  such  thing  nationally 
there  then,  as  a  cubit  i8'24  British  inches  in  length; 
and  whose  multiple  by  500  should,  or  could,  amount 
to  9,120,  as  first  enoneously  assumed  by  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  in  connection  with,  or 
in  furtherance  of,  alas !  degrading  theories  of  the  original 
scientific  design  of  the  primeval  Great  Pyramid. 

But  time  presses,  and  I  will  now  beg  to  call  attention 


I 

I 

r 
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unexpected,  and  all  the  more  important,  because 
unexpected,  result  of  the  inquiries  I  have  been  obliged 
to  make,  in  pure  self-defence  from  attempted  extinguish- 
ment, in  as  I  (irmly  believe,  a  most  righteous  cause. 


Origination  of  tkc  o?tc.  Sole  and  Profane  Cubit  of  the  earliest 
East,  2o*6S  British  Inches  long. 

The  unlool^ed-for  result  alluded  to  above,  is  this,  that 
not  only  was  the  cubit  of  Samos  of  the  same  2o'6S-inch 
length  as  that  of  all  ancient  Eg)-pt,  from  one  end  of  that 
land  to  the  other,^ — but  the  same  idenlicai  length  charac- 
terized the  cubits  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  apparently 
I  all  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Assyria,  and  Syria,  with  the 
\  coasts  and  islands  thereof. 

That  could  hardly  have  been  accidental  in  its  origin, 
I  and  still  less  so  in  its  immense  duration:  for  it  survived 
I  those  countries'  wars,  their  empires,  and  even  their  lan- 
guages ;  and  could  only  have  been  kept  up  by  some 
most  active  and  powerful  system  of  surveillance,  on 
which  they  were  all  agreed  :  and  were  even  sworn  to 
uphold  more  ferventlj',  more  passionately,  than  any 
i  national  distinction  or  political  difference  among  them. 
Now,  what  could  such  a  system  have  been  ? 
Something  more  or  less  connected  with  religion;  not 
Iwith  its  outward  forms,  for  these  had  different  idols, 
f  with  different  names  and  verj-  different  figures  as  well 
"-  M  attributes  in  everj-  different  country,— but  with  its 
original  and  inmost  foundation,  its  mysteries,  free- 
masonries,  and  secret  abominations.  And  when  looked 
I  at  in  this  manner,  we  see  immediately  that  all  the 
countries  holding  to  that  20"68-inch  cubit  were,  through 
all  biatory,  arrayed  in  religion  against  Israel  and  against 
Jvael's  God.  But  on  what  special  point  of  antithesis 
did  they  chiefly  unite  ? 
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Self-righteousness  versus  admitted  guilt  and  the  need 
of  a  Divine  atonement. 

That  very  part  of  the  Egyptian  Dead-book  so  scrupu- 
lously inserted  in  the  coffin  of  every  profane  mummy 
throughout  the  Pharaonic  empire,  and  which  is  intended 
to  enaiile  the  soul,  almost  first  and  foremost  of  all 
things,  to  declare  before  Osiris  that  its  owner  had  never 
been  guilty  of  shortening  the  cubit,*  puts  a  long  string  of 
other  declarations  into  his  mouth,  protesting  him  to  be 
also  perfectly  free  from  any  and  every  other  possible  sin, 
great  or  small,  that  was  ever  heard  of.  And  whether 
such  unhappy  being  also  believed  and  trusted,  as  most 
of  them  did,  in  idols  of  animal-headed  gods,  of  whom 
there  were  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less,  in  the 
Egyptian  Pantheon,  all  that — dreadful  as  it  is  for  human 
beings  with  souls  to  be  saved,  and  special  instruction 
from  the  Creator — sinks  into  comparative  insignificance 
before  this  unblushing  assertion  of  whole  self-righteous- 
ness. For  this  principle  lasted  through  all  their  varying 
theogonies;  and  not  only  shows  the  innate,  settled 
Cainite  direction  of  their  thoughts,  but  their  continual 
antagonism  also  to  the  religion  of  Abel,  and  to  the 
whole  Revelation  doctrine  of  the  lost  condition  of  man, 
with  the  consequent  Christian  necessity  of  an  atone- 
ment by  sacrifice  and  pardon  through  the  blood  of  a 
Divine  Mediator. 

Similarly  also  proceeded  the  inhabitants  of  Babel, 
from  the  time  when  they  first  collected  together,  and 
said  (Gen.  xi.),  "  Go  to,  let  us  build  a  city  and  a  tower, 
whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven  ;  and  let  us  make  ua 
a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,"  down  to  the  days  when  {Dan.  iv.)  Nebu- 
chadnezzar walked  in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom  oC 

■  See  ■'  Seven  Homilies  on  Elbnic  Inspiralion,"  by  the  Bev,  J.  T. 
Goodsir,  published  by  Williams  and  Norgatc  in  1871.  And  specialty  «oe 
the  Appendix  therein  containing  a  then  new  translation  of  the  Egyptia: 
Dead-book,  by  the  now  late  William  Osburn,  of  l.ced«. 
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Babylon,  and  spake  and  said,  "  Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
lon, that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  ray 
majesty  ? " 

All  the  above  doctrine,  with  the  history  also,  besides 

I  "being  found  under  absolute  condemnation  in  the  Bible, 
appears  to  some  extent  in  Josephus's  account  of 
Genesis  times  also;  but  where  he  obtained  his  further 
particulars  of  Cain,  and  bow  far  they  are  to  be.  or 
should  be.  trusted,  I  know  not.  Yet  he  is  a  great 
author  before  the  Church  and  the  world,  and  his 
remarks  on  this  case,  or  rather  the  traditions  which 
he  hands  on  from  an  earlier  time,  are  pertinent  to  the 
present  question,  and  run  thus;  viz.  that  after  Cain's 
expulsion  from  a  more  blessed  society,  and  after  the 
mark  was  put  upon  him.  he  went  on  from  one  wicked- 
ness to  another  until  he  at  last  invented  "  weights  and 
measures";  using  them  however  as  instruments  of 
rapacity  and  oppression  against  all  the  peaceably  in- 
clined inhabitants  round  about  him. 

In  self-defence  therefore,  implies  Josephua,  the  de- 
scendants of  righteous  Seth,  in  whose  line  afterwards 
came  Noah,  Shem,  Abraham,  and  Moses,  betook  them- 

lives  to  studying  astronomy,  with  the  special  approval 

id  help  of  Almighty  God :  and  when  they  had  per- 
fected those  discoveries,  he  says,  they  set  forth  from 
their  own  land  (which  was  probably  in  Mesopotamia), 
to  the  land  of  Siriad  (that  is,  the  Siriadic,  or  Dog-star 
land  of  Egypt},  and  inscribed  their  discoveries  thereon 
two  pillars,  one  of  stone  and  one  of  brick. 

They  did  not  therefore  seek  either  to  teach  or  enforce 
these  things  on  the  Cainite  Egyptian  people  whom  they 
found  there ;  they  merely  recorded  their  astronomical 
discoveries  in  their  own  monumental  way,  for  their  own 
'internal  satisfaction  in  that  land,  because  it  was  in  some 

ly  a  more  suitable  land  for  that  purpose  than  their 
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Qwn  ;  or  they  had  received  a  DivHne  command  to  make 
the  record  there,  and  obeyed  the  command  in  faith,  like 
all  the  fjood  patriarchs  of  old.  And  what  such  dis- 
coveries in  astronomy  could  have  been,  to  enable 
them  to  have  a  counter-effect  to  the  bad  weights  and 
measures  of  Cain,  unless  they  were  connected  with  a 
principle  of  earth  and  heaven  commensurability  in  all 
their  standards,  leading  them  to  think  lovingly,  har- 
moniously, and  Abel-like,  of  God,  and  with  God,  in  all  His 
wondrous  works  for  the  benefit  of  man, — it  is  difficult 
to  conceive. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  things  said  to 
have  been  inscribed,  the  above  alluded  to  stone  pillar, 
or  monument  (which  Whiston,  wholly  ignorant  of  hiero- 
glyphic interpretation,  proposed  unhappily  to  identify 
with  a  Cainite  obelisk  of  an  idolatrous  king  of  Upper 
Egypt  in  Thebes  during  the  long-subsequent  igth 
Dynasty), — can  be  no  other  than  the  Great  Pyramid 
as  now  coming  to  be  understood  and  interpreted  by 
modem  science.  While  the  similar  brkk  monument, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  same  Sethite  parties, 
must,  if  ever  really  in  existence,  have  gone  the  way  of 
all  the  brick  Pyramids  of  profane  Egypt;  viz.  subsided 
into  a  heap  of  decaying  mould,  leaving  the  stone  Great 
Pyramid  of  jeezeh,  the  only  witness  in  the  latter  day 
to  the  God  of  Israel,  in  the  midst  of  a  Cainite  land. 

Hence,  without  by  any  means  trusting  entirely  to 
Josephus,  there  is,  with  the  help  of  his  history  of 
primeval  times,  a  very  suggestive  view  opened  up  of 
a  world-wide  metrological  contrast,  entirely  agreeable 
with  Biblical  characteristics  in  religion,  though  de- 
pending on  scientific  refinements,  or  minute  differences 
of  measure  only  understood  by  modern  men  within  the 
last  century.  And  it  tells  us,  I  venture  to  remind,  of 
a  continued  and  most  radical  opposition  between  Cain 
and  Abel  having  been  carried  by  their  descendants 
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FDUgh  the  Flood:  as  well  as  of  these  parties  having 
sen  openly  distinguished  before  the  world  (whatever 
rere  the  mysteries  of  certain  of  them  in  their  secret 
tnclaves},  by  the  most  opposite  kinds  of  weights  and 
Dieasures.  And  when  we  further  find  by  later  re- 
trcbes  that  the  anti-Israel,  and  decidedly  Cainite, 
noations  in  religion,  spread  abroad  even  from  the  Nile 
to  (he  Euphrates,  though  often  warring  vehemently 
with  each  other,  were  yet  banded  together  to  employ 
one  and  the  same  profane  cubit  length  of  20'68  of 
our  inches,  we  must  look  upon  that  measure  as  the 
Cain-invented,  Cain-descended,  cubit  or  standard. 
When,  too,  we  find  that  that  length  is  apparently  in- 
congruous to  the  measures  of  both  the  earth  and  the 
heavens,  we  may  at  once  allow  that  that  was  just  what 
might  have  been  expected  of  Cain,  and  any  rationalistic 
I  efl'orts  in  that  age  to  act  vsHthout  God  in  the 
iorld. 

f  But  then,  again,  that  very  fact  excites  the  most 
atense  anxiety  to  inquire  by  any  independent  means 
lat  may  be  available  in  the  case,  whether  the  cubit  of 
Hie  descendants  of  Seth,  in  the  line  of  Abraham,  Moses 
and  David,  as  especially  representative  of  the  cause  of 
righteous,  and  God-obeying,  God-acknowledging,  Abel, 
was  anything  essentially  different. 

Tlie  Sacred  Cubit  0/ the  Setln'tes  and  Hebrews. 

iAnd  here,  alas  for  the  Churches!  from  the  time  of 

tsbop  Cumberland  of  Peterborough,  down  to  the  Bible 

'rtionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith,  down  to  moat  of  the 

annotated  Bibles  of  the  Government  printers,  and  even 

the  earlier  maps  of  Jerusalem  prepared  for  the  Palestine 

Exploration  Association  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  esta- 

Bjdishment  at  Southampton.    For  alt  these  hitherto  sup- 

^^bosed  unquestionable  authorities  merely  indicate,  lazily, 

L 
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I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  ignoranlly  (both  as  Christians 
and  scientists),  something  as  follows: — "The  ancient 
Hebrew  measures  are  impossible  to  find  out  by  the 
mere  words  of  the  Bible  or  of  any  book,  so  we  go  to  the 
Egyptians  (Cainifes  though  they  were,  and  desperate 
idolaters) ;  and  we  take  from  their  architectural  monu- 
ments, and  give  you,  their  self-righteous,  pagan,  God- 
defying  measures,  and  bid  you  accept  them  as  the 
Inspired,  Sacred  measures  of  God's  chosen  people 
,  from  the  beginning.  And  such  numbers  of  inches  loo 
as  these  modern  most  blinded  and  misleading  men 
give,  even  under  that  profane  Egyptian  guise,  are  not 
very  ancient,  being  more  often  derived  from  medisval, 
or  Grecianised,  or  Romanised,  but  still  idolatrous, 
Egypt,  than  the  Egypt  of  her  earliest  day;  and  range 
any%vhere  between  i6  and  2i  inches.  Very  recently 
too,  or  in  the  "Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund"  for  October,  187Q,  at  pp.  181,  1S4, 
a  lamentable  paper  has  appeared  on  "  The  Sacred 
Cubit "  :  endeavouring  to  show  that  it  was  only  lyj 
British  inches  long  ;  but  by  means  of  merely  medifcvsl 
tests;  latter-day  things  whicli  can  only  bring  out  the 
then  fallen  condition  of  Jerusalem ;  and  prove  that  it 
had  adopted  the  Greek  cubit,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
language  when  it  culminated  in  its  rebellion  against 
every  institute  of  God,  by  crucifying  His  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.* 

In  this  dilemma  of  the  flock's  desertion,  or  misgui- 
dance, by  its  intended  shepherds,  how  thankful  should 
we  be,  that  it  pleased  God  to  raise  up  the  spirit  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  enabled  him  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  important  discoveries  of  his  riper  years, — 
that  while  there  undoubtedly  was  Jn  very  ancient,  pre- 
Grecian,  pre-Roman,  times  a  cubit  of  20*68  incbee 
nearly,  characterizing  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Egypt 
*  See  BaniKf  of  IiratI,  December  10, 187^. 
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;syria.  Babylonia,  and  Phoenicia,  and  which  cubit 
ewton  was  gifted  to  call  unhesitatingly  "the  profane 
cubit";  there  was  another  which  he  equally  unhesita- 
tingly speaks  of  as  "the  sacred  cubit  of  the  Jews";  and 
shows  that  it  was  decidedly  much  longer,  by  several 
inches,  than  the  above,  and  was  most  earnestly  pre- 
served, treasured  up,  and  obeyed,  among  some  very 
limited  branches  of  the  house  of  Shem.  The  exact 
date  of  its  promulgation  Newton  does  not  attempt  to 
fix,  but  alludes  to  the  certain  fact  of  its  having  become 
the  "  proper  and  principal  cubit "  of  the  Israehtes,  long 
before  ihey  went  down  to  Egypt.* 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  it  is  important  to  get  at ; 
and  the  measured  si^e  of  this  remarkable  cubit,  and 
which  seems  eventually  to  have  remained  in  the  sole 
possession  of  the  early  Hebrews,  and  to  have  been,  after 
the  Egyptian  captivity,  employed  by  them  for  sacred. 
Biblically  sacred,  purposes  only.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
attempts  to  ascertain  in  various  modes  thus  ; — 

I.  By  notices  from  Talmudists  and  Josephus  in  terms 
of  Greek  cubits,  which  on  calculation  give,  as  limits, 
something  between  3i'24  and  24*30  British  inches.t 
Vety  rough  or  rude  limits,  but  indicating  without 
doubt  something  so  much  greater  than,  as  to  be 
describable  to  the  general  public  as,  quite  a  different 

B2e  from,  that  of  the  Cainitc  20'68-inch  cubit. 

From  Talmudists  by  proportion  of  the  human  body, 

^ving  as  limits,  from  27-94  to  23"28  British  inches. 

3.  From  Josephus's  description  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Temple,  between  27'i6  and  23'2S  British  inches. 

4.  By  Talmudists  and  "all  Jews'  "  idea  of  a  Sabbath 
day's  journey  between  27'i6  and  23*28  British  inches. 

5.  By  Talmudists'   and  Josephus's  accounts  of  the 

•  See  Sir  Itaae  Nl-uiioh's  "  Dissertation  on  Cubits,'"  reprinted  In 
Vol.  II.  of  my"  Life  and  Wotk  at  the  Great  Pyramid." 

f  On  the  mean  determination  by  many  authors  that  I  Altic  foot  =   


Bntlab  inchei ; 


0'97  British  inches. 
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steps  to  the   Inner  Court,  between  26*19  and  23*28 
British  inches. 

6.  By  many  Chaldaic  and  Hebrew  proportions  to  the 
cubit  of  Memphis,  giving  24*83  British  inches.     And, 

7.  From  a  statement  by  Mersennus,  as  to  the  length 
of  a  supposed  copy  of  the  sacred  cubit  of  the  Hebrews, 
secretly  preserved  amongst  them,  and  concluded  = 
24*91  British  inches. 

In  all  these  seven  methods  any  one  may  observe  that 
the  Cainite  cubit  length  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  viz. 
20*68  inches,  has  no  standing-place  whatever ;  neither 
beside  the  single  determinations,  nor  within  the  widest 
limits  of  the  double  determinations.  It  is  something  to- 
tally and  absolutely  different.  Still  more  decidedly  are 
both  the  Greek  and  Roman  profane  cubits  of  18*24  inches 
long,  or  anything  shorter,  excluded.  What  vindicated 
by  the  whole  of  the  numbers  appears  to  be, — either  24 
inches  with  a  large  fraction,  or  25  inches  with  a  small 
fraction,  added  to  it,  or  something  between  those  two 
near  limits ;  and  though  Sir  Lsaac  himself  concluded  for 
24*88  inches  being  the  probable  length,  yet  he  expressly 
warned  his  readers  that  he  was  not  certain  of  the  precise 
quantity ;  and  that  that  must  be  left  to  future  measurers 
to  settle. 

There  Sir  Isaac  Newton  stopped.  Further  light  and 
correct  local  information  were  then  wanting.  In  fact,  he 
was  furnished  with  so  few,  and  some  such  bad  measures 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  (the  base-side  length  for  instance 
70  feet  short)  that  in  the  very  same  **  Dissertation " 
where  he  so  happily  arrives  close  upon  the  really  Sacred 
cubit  of  Genesis, — he  concludes  for  the  Great  Pyramid 
to  have  been  merely  a  sepulchre,  and  built  according  to 
the  profane  cubit  of  Egypt.  But  had  he  enjoyed  our 
means  of  information,  and  come  to  know  by  accurate 
mensurations  and  full  descriptions  that  the  data  he 
went  by  then,  were  chiefly  a  blind  of  the  builders  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  Pharaonic  Egyptians,  similarly  with  t 
subterranean   sepulchral    chamber   never   finished   for 
sepulture  {pp.  loo,  105);  and  that  the  secretly  raonu- 
mentaliiied  cubit  of  the  grand  structure  in  its  entirety 
as  well  as  the  minutest,  particular,  had  not  only  no  re- 
semblance at  all  to  the  Cainite,  Egjptian.^j'o/rtKC  cubit 
of  20-6S  inches,  but  was  identical  with  the  latest  result 
now  deduced  from  bis  own  data  for  the  sacred  cubit  < 
the  Israelites  before  they  went  down  to  Egypt,  — vi 
23'025  inch  more  or  less, — the  sacred,  scientific,  ai 
Israelite  theory  of  the  one  Great  Pyramid  would  ha 
been  opened  two  centuries  before  its  appointed  time. 

But  that  could  not  be,  in  a  world  ruled  over  by  God 
who  keeps  limes  and  seasons  in  His  own  hand.  Sul 
cicnt  then  for  us  to  confess,  in  our  day,  that  the  Nc 
ton-determined  length  of  the  Sacred  Cubit  of  the  o]d« 
Israelites,  improved  now  from  24'S8  to  25'025  Britial 
inches,  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  only  recently  disj 
closed  interior  design  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  must  \\av4 
been,  like  it,  earth-commensurable  and  nature 
monious  in  the  best  conceivable  manner  even  of  the 
highest  science  yet  arrived  at  by  man ;  or  in  term  sand 
exactitudes  which,  as  we  have  already  shown  in 
first  pari  of  this  book  (pp.  39—48),  could  not  have  I 
intentionally  arrived  at  by  any  race  in  that  early,  pre 
Mosaic,  age,  without  their  having  been  favoured  by  thi 
assistance  of  Divine  Inspiration  to  that  special  end. 

But  that  is  precisely  what  the  Bible  tells  us  t 
Hebrew  race  did  continually  receive  in  early  da) 
We  need  have  therefore  no  longer  any  difficulty  as  to 
whence  came  the  superhuman,  wisdom  and  meaning 
of  their  measures,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  idola- 
trous Egyptians.  Indeed  a  still  further  question  is 
answered,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  asked :  viz.  whether 
the  Hebraic  most  significant  metrological  possession.— 
of  a  cubit  the    io''th  of  the   Earth's  Polar  radius  iifc 
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length,  may  not  after  all  have  come  to  the  said  early 
Hebrews  originally  in  the  manner,  more  or  less,  indi- 
cated by  Josephus  ;  i.e.  through  primeval  Divine  assist- 
ance accorded  to  Seth,  as  represented  in  his  earlier 
descendants;  and  whether  it  was  not  also  granted, 
before  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  by  a  Sethite 
architect,  specially  to  strengthen  them  against  the  both 
politically  and  religiously  opposed  descendants  of  Cain, 
banded  together  in  nations,  as  they  were,  under  their 
20'68-inch  standard,  for  the  oppression  of  those  of  an 
opposite  principle  in  religion. 

The  Egyptians  were  Cainites  not  only  from  what  has 
already  been  shown  from  their  own  "  Dead-book,"  but 
from  Biblical  history  indicating  that  they  had,  like 
Cain,  refused  the  sin-offering  lying  at  their  door,  and 
had  scornfully  conspired  together,  to  consider  the 
Divinely  appointed  means  of  reconciliation  "an  abomi- 
nation unto  them."*  Therefore,  when  Israel  was  in 
Egypt,  Abel  and  Cain  typically  met  once  again,  and 
we  all  know  with  what  results  of  cruelty  within  the 
power  of  Cain  to  inflict.  We  also  know  in  a  parallel 
manner,  by  monumental  and  metrological  research. 
that  that  Mizraite  Cain  held  then,  and  continued  to 
hold  through  all  his  national  existence,  to  hia  20'68- 
inch  standard  measure ;  while,  through  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  the  astounding  information  first  came,  that 
the  Hebraite  Abel  at  the  same  time  likewise  kept  true, 
through  all  his  persecutions,  to  his  oppositely  derived, 
Seth-descended,  better  standard,  of,  as  we  have  sho^v^, 
25'025  British,  but  25"  Pyramid,  inches  in  length. 

The  two  largely  opposing  cubits,  therefore,  after  con 
tinually  warring  together  in  the  Promised  Land  among 
the  Canaanites  in  Abrahamic  days,  clashed  together 
still  more  signally  in  Egj-pt,  B.C.  1543,  and  God  gave 
the  final  victory  then  to  Abel's. 

*  John  Taylor's  "  Gteat  Pyramid,"  p.  ai?. 
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But  they  met  together  again,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
himself  points  out,  after  the  Exodus,  and  even  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness.  For 
the  Israelites  would  occasionally  employ  the  Egyptian 
cubit  of  20'68  inches  long  for  many  of  their  ordinary 
purposes;  though  Moses  was  always  most  precise,  and 
apparently  successful,  in  seeing  that  in  their  sacred  work 
liey  employed  only  their  truly  and  peculiarly  sacred 
Mbit,  viz.  the  earth-axis  commensurabie  cubit  of  25-025 
British  inches  long. 


Vhe  Mixed  and  opposing  Presence  o/lhe  Two  Cubits,  Sacred 
wd  profane;  or  the  25'o25  Inch,  versus  the  20-68  Inch. 

I  But  it  may  be  asked,  Why  did  the  Israelites  continue 
0  employ  two  cubits  ?  If,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  states, 
they  brought  their  own  sacred  cubit,  which  they  had 
possessed  of  old,  down  with  them  into  Egypt,  preserved 
it  when  there,  and  took  it  out  with  them  again. — why 
was  that  one  not  enough  for  all  their  purposes  ? 

The   first   answer  to  this  question   is  by  Sir  Isaac 
mself. 

"  They,  the  Hebrews,  brought,"  says  he,  "  their  own 
icred  measure  to  Egypt  with  them  ;  but  living  for  above 
I  hundred  years  (four  hundred  according  to  some 
Ironologists)  under  the  dominion  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
bldergping  a  hard  service  under  them,  especially  in 
gilding,  where  the  measures  came  daily  under  consider aiion, 
hey  must  necessarily  learn  the  Egyptian  (20'68  inch) 
lubit." 

The  second  answer  is,  "  Did  the  Israelites  succeed  in 
freeing  themselves  at  the  Exodus  from  every  other  taint 
and  sin  of  the  Cainite  people  they  had  been  sojourning 
smongBl  ?  Nay,  indeed,  were  they  free  from  the  sins  of 
lany  innate,  born,  and  predestined  CainJtes  among 
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themselves  ?  Search  the  Scriptures,  and  the  proof 
comes  up  too  plainly." 

It  was  not,  apparently,  the  purpose  of  God  to  create 
even  His  chosen  people  absolutely  immaculate ;  or  to 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  sin,  even  if  they  should 
try.  Therefore  was  it  that  temptations  to  evil  (though 
in  a  measure  only)  were  left  to  prove  them  ;  and  amongst 
other  forms  of  seduction,  the  insidious  Cainite  20"68- 
inch  cubit,  as  well  as  the  true  cubit  of  Abel  with  the 
25'025  British-inch  length. 

Now,  exactly  as  these  two  cubits  were  contending 
with  each  other,  and  either  ensnaring  or  saving  men's 
souls  in  the  very  camp  of  the  Israelites  ruled  by  Moses, 
so  is  it  still  even  in  this  Christian  country  wherein  we, 
their  descendants,  dwell. 

If  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  assures  us 
so  clearly  that  even  in  these  present  times,  on  the  now 
closely  approaching  termination  of  the  Turkish  mis- 
sion to  destroy  the  worshippers  of  idols,  that  idolatry 
shall  yet  raise  its  head,  and  that  men  will  not  yet  re- 
pent of  the  works  of  their  hands,  that  they  should  not 
worship  devils,  and  idols  of  gold  and  silver,  and  brass 
and  stone,  and  of  wood ;  which  can  neither  see,  nor 
hear,  nor  walk, — so  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Cainite 
cubit  will  not  be  forgotten,  or  unreverenced,  by  them 
either. 

Nor  was  it,  rather  ominously  and  unhappily,  at  the 
already-mentioned  lecture  before  the  British  Associa* 
tion  for  Science  at  Bradford,  in  1873.  For  the  lecturer 
there,  who  might  have  done  either  thing, — elected  to  hold 
up  to  the  admiration  of  his  audience,  and  as  the  best 
possible  example  of  a  long-lived,  well-cared-for,  and  in 
the  present  day  to  be  imitated,  and  in  the  present 
Christian  country,  loved  and  respected,  ancient  stan- 
dard of  linear  measure,  not  the  sacred  25-inch  cubit  of 
Seth  (and,  as  we  shall  show  more  positively  in  Chapter 
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XVIII.,  equally  of  Noah,  Moses,  and  Solomon),  with 
its  lasting  monument,  the  Great  Pyramid,  central  to 
all  the  inhabited  land-surface  of  the  earth, — but  the  pro- 
fane 20'68-inch  cubit  of  both  the  once  idolatrous  and 
now  Divinely  crushed,  Egyptians  ;  and  of  Babylonians, 
whose  boastful  city  and  impious  nation  have  alto- 
gether disappeared.  Yet  much  did  the  lecturer  enlarge 
on  the  most  exemplary  care,  far  exceeding  anything 
known  until  very  lately  among  Christian  communities, 
with  which  metrical  commissioners  from  Egypt, 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  other  such  idolatrous  empires 
in  primeval  time,  must  have  travelled  about  from 
country  to  country,  with  examples  of  that  horrible 
Cainite  cubit  for  instruction,  comparison,  and  regula- 
tion ;  keeping  every  one  of  those  heathen  kings,  go- 
vernments, and  peoples, — whether  worshippers  of  Isis, 
or  Astarte  or  the  Phoenician  Fishgod  or  any  other, — 
true  to  their  ancestral,  but  anti-Israel's  God,  covenant 
in  metrology ;  binding  them  moreover,  for  secret  and 
unhallowed  reasons,  to  respect  that  20'68-inch*  cubit 
and  no  other. 

Of  the  views  of  Moses  and  the  Bible,  touching  "  the 

sacred  cubit  of  the  Jews.'' 

But  shall  our  British,  Christian  people, — under  the 
plea  of  being  taught  science,  in  grandly  adorned  halls 
where  fashion  and  wealth  do  congregate, — be  exposed 

♦  The  lecturer  referred  chiefly  to  the  double  form  of  this  cubit  41*36 
British  inches  long,  adorned  in  modern  times  by  the  name  of  **  the  Royal 
Cubit  of  Karnak/*  because  such  a  double  cubit  rod  was  found  recently 
on  pulling  down  part  of  an  old  idolatrous  temple  at  Karnak  in  Egypt, 
where  it  seemed  to  have  been  accidentally  dropped  in  by  a  working 
mason  at  the  time  of  the  building.  But,  just  as  with  the  English  work- 
man's 2-foot,  or  i-foot  rule,  both  of  them  speaking  equally  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  and  the  English  people, — so  the  41*36  inch,  or  double 
cubit  rod,  of  old  Egypt,  means  politically  and  religiously  the  very  same 
thing  as  the  20*68- inch  single  cubit  rod  of  the  Mine  land  at  the  same 
time. 

2  A  2 
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to  the  temptation,  the  danger  of  unknowingly  admir- 
ing, following,  and  patronising  the  profane,  instead  of 
the  sacred,  example  in  metrology  ? 

The  attempt  will  be  made  upon  them,  they  may  he 
sure,  again  and  again  ;  and  in  various  ways ;  one  of 
which  is  showing  itself  in  part  just  now,  by  its  being 
circulated  in  various  quarters,  that  though  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  spoke  of  "  the  sacred  cubit  of  the  Jews  "  (as  to 
this  last  name,  however,  meaning  no  doubt  Hebrews  or 
Israelites,  and  not  the  exclusive  subsequent  people  to 
whom  we  now  more  properly  restrict  the  name  of  jews), 
he  nowhere  says  that  those  Jews  themselves  used  the 
term  "  sacred  cubit"  ;  and  that  such  a  compound  word 
is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  writings  of  Moses. 

Certainly ;  for  Moses  did  not  write  a  treatise  on 
metrology,  and  mentioned  any  such  matters  only  inci- 
dentally. Yet  he  did  so  in  a  spirit  which  is  perfectly 
unmistakable. 

Does  he  not,  for  instance,  expr«ssly  state  in  Exodus, 
that  the  instructions  to  make  the  several  parts  of  the 
Tabernacle  in  so  many  cubits  of  measure,  were  given  to 
him  by  his  God,  viz,  God,  the  only,  one,  and  true  living 
God,  on  Mount  Sinai  ?  And  that  this  further  instruc- 
tion was  impressed  upon  him,  Moses,  from  the  same 
unique  Divine  source, — "  And  look  that  thou  make 
them  after  their  pattern,  which  was  showed  thee  in  the 
Mount  ?"     (Exod.  xxv.  40.) 

If  that  is  not  enough  to  prove  to  any  unprejudiced 
person  that  of  course  those  cubits  so  announced  were 
sacred  cubits  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  not  the 
profane  cubits  of  idolatrous  Egj'pt ;  let  the  doubter  read 
Jirst  the  inspired  Prophet's  words  and  terrific  denuncia- 
tions when  the  children  of  Israel  fell  away  from  those 
Mount-announced  commandments  he  had  given  them, 
and  made  themselves  by  preference  a  golden  calf  after 
the  fashion  of  the  animal- worshipping  Egyptians,    And 
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then  let  the  same  doubter  compare  therewith,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  holy  approval  of  Moses  when  at  length 
the  whole  work  of  the  Tabernacle,  cubit  by  cubit  of  it, 
according  to  his  original  numerical  instructions,  had 
been  faithfully  completed  ;  completed,  too,  by  workmen 
specially  called  to  it  by  God,  and  stated  to  be  filled  by 
Him  for  that  very  purpose  "  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in 
wisdom,  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all 
manner  of  workmanship  "  (Exod.  xxxv.  31) :  and  then — 

'■  Moses  did  look  upon  all  the  work,  and,  behold,  they 
had  done  it  as  the  Lord  had  commanded,  even  so  had 
they  done  it :  and  Moses  blessed  them." 

While  finally  came  ihe  still  higher  approval  of  Divine 
condescension,  in  that  "  the  gtoiy  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
Tabernacle." 

Hence,  though  the  word  "sacred  cubit "  be  not  written 
in  the  Bible,  it  is  surabundantly  implied ;  but  always 
as  restricted  to  a  certain  cubit  of  a  25"035  inch,  or 
most  opposition,  length  to  the  Cainite  2o'68-inch  cubit; 
and  if  the  term  be  used  here  by  ourselves,  it  is  not  as  a 
quotation,  but  as  a  corollary.  ,\s  such,  too,  it  is  indeed 
so  largely  deducible  from  whole  sections  of  the  Sacred 
Book,  that  the  full  spirit  in  which  that  2j'025-inch  cubit 
we  have  here  called  sacred,  was  looked  on  by  Moses, 
cannot  be  expressed,  or  even  indicated,  by  us  in  any 
less  positive  terms  than  the  most  decided  and  powerful 
ones  we  have  been  privileged  to  employ,* 

Moses,  too,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  did  not  write 
on  Metrology,  but  on  Religion ;  and  therefore  had  no 
occasion  to  give  an  account  of  the  sacred,  the  25-025 
British  inch,  or  the  earth-commensurable,  and  God's 
creation  harmonious  with,  cubit  in  and  for  itself  alone. 


"  See  in  Chapter  XVllI.,  corrcEpondences  between  the  Great  PjTarnid 
anil  the  Ark  of  Noah,  the  Tabernacle  of  Moaes.  and  the  Temple  of 
Soloinon  ai  described  in  the  Bible,  when  ihe  as'oij,  and  not  lO'fiS,, 
Briti«h  inch  length  i>  employed  lor  tlie  cubit  mentioned  there. 
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The  Great  Pyramid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  largely  a 
treatise  on  metrology;  and  therefore,  being  as  to  its 
design  inspired  from  the  same  supernatural  source,  has 
at  last  taught  us  how  to  speak  of  appropriately,  and 
reverently  to  understand,  the  one  and  only  cubit  used 
by  Moses  after  he*  came  down  from  communion  with 
Omniscient,  Omnipotent  Divinity,  on  the  Mount. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

TIME   MEASURES, 

And  the  Fixation  of  Absolute  Dates, 

WHAT  affairs  of  mankind  can  prosper  without 
attention  to  time  ?  and  what  is  history  with  an 
uncertain,  or  perhaps  an  utterly  erroneous,  chronology? 

It  is,  I  fear,  very  much  like  the  history  of  ancient 
Egypt,  as  composed  by  the  modern  Egyptologists  from 
the  profane,  hieroglyphic-bearing  monuments  which 
they  study  :  none  of  which,  according  even  to  those 
gentlemen's  own  confession,  are  capable  of  fixing  an 
absolute  date.  And  yet  on  the  strength  of  their  learning 
in  these  things,  the  said  gentlemen  go  on  assigning 
dates,  and  have  gone  on  continually  increasing  them 
too  during  the  last  30  years  ;  until  it  has  recently  been 
anounced,  that  **  possibly  more  than  seven  thousand 
years  have  passed  over  the  pyramids  of  Egypt." 

As  the  Great  Pyramid  is  not  a  hieroglyphic-adorned 
monument,  it  does  not  of  itself  lead  anyone  into  any  of 
those  errors  touching  exact  chronology.  But  has  it  any 
better  method  of  pronouncing  on  time? 

On  this  important  question  there  is  but  one  mode  of 
inquiry,  viz.  attention  to  the  measures  of  the  whole 
built  monument,  and  its  parts;  coupled  with  the  quality 
of  the  work  concerned,  and  followed  by  the  theory, 
whatever  that  may  ultimately  prove  to  be,  which  ex- 
plains the  greatest  number  of  facts. 

Now  one  time  measure  has  already  been  indicated  in 
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the  circumstance  that  the  sacred,  Hebrew,  or  Pyramid 
cubit  is  of  such  a  length  that  it  measures  the  base-side 
of  the  Great  Pj-ramid  by  the  number  of  days,  and 
fractions  of  a  day,  that  do  actually  exist  in  a  year  of 
the  earth;  while  another  includes  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  our  modem  leap-year  arrangement  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  four  sides,  or  years,  which  mal^c  up  a 
cycle  of  years  complete  to  the  nearest  even  day.  (See 
Chapter  X.  p.  iSo.) 

But  a  still  grander  time  measure  of  that  kind  is  ob- 
tained by  viewing  the  whole  Pyramid's  base  periphery 
in  the  light  of  its  equivalent  circle,  struck  with  a  radius 
equal  to  the  vertical  height  of  the  Pyramid  ;  which 
height,  by  its  sun-distance  comraensurability,  sym- 
bolises the  sun  in  the  centre  of  that  circle  ;  for  then  the 
interval  of  twenty-four  solar  hours,  or  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  sun  apparently  leaving  the  meridian  of  any 
place  and  letuming  to  it  again,  by  virtue  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis  before  the  sun,  i.e.  a  mean 
solar  day, — is  measured  off  on  that  circle's  circum- 
ference by  100  Pyramid  inches  evenly. 

But  if  this  first  tinrte-symboUsm  of  the  exterior  of  the 
Pyramid  is  thus  clear  and  simple  enough,  that  of  the 
interior  presents  many  difficulties. 

The  entrance-passage  has  indeed  already  been  else- 
where shown  to  be  connected  with  the  meridian  transit 
of  a  circumpolar  star;  but  why  did  the  builders  make 
both  that  passage  and  the  first  ascending  passage  so 
excessively  low,  that  a  man  can  hardly  pass  through 
them,   even   crawling  on  his  hands  and   knees ;    and 
another,  the  Grand  Gallery,  so  astonishingly  high,  that 
,  the  blazing  torches  of  Arab  guides  seldom  suffice,  in  its 
I'Biere  darkness  rendered  somewhat  visible,  to  show  the 
Fnow  smoke-blackened  ceiling  to  wondering  visitors  ? 
No  approach  to  a  sufficient  answer  to  these  questions 
has  yet  been  given  anywhere ;  and  all  (hat  violent,  and 
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Ijipparently  unreasonable,  contrast  of  heights,  remains 
Ithe  most  mysterious  thing  in  its  origin,  at  the  same 
■time  that,  in  its  existence,  it  is  one  of  the  best- 
■  Hscertained  facts  about  the  whole  Great  Pyramid. 

Professor  Greaves  describes  the  Time  Passages  of  the  Great 
Pyramid. 

Where  many  great  men  have  failed,  we  must  proceed 
with  caution  indeed  ;  and  commencing  therefore  at  the 
beginning,  with  what  has  been  known  to,  and  confessed 
by,  most  travellers  for  ages,  I  will,  at  present,  merely 
call  attention  to  the  extraordinary  pains  that  were  taken 
by  the  original  builders  with  the  structure  of  all  these 
passages. 

Even  with  the  first,  or  entrance  passage,  the  most 
iMsed  and  abused  of  the  whole,  both  in  mediaeval  and 
modern  times, — yet  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  its 
fabric,  composed  of  whiter,  more  compact,  and  homo- 
geneous stone  than  is  to  be  seen  anywhere  else,  and  in 
enormous  blocks  admirably  worked,  seem  to  have  been 
ever  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  Professor  Greaves, 
in  1638,  exclaims  (with  almost  a  Tennysonian  feeling 
of  the  romantic  belonging  rather  to  i860  A.n.),  on  be- 
holding this  passage  some  3,800  years  after  its  builders 
had  been  laid  in  the  dust,  and  their  spirits  had  returned 
to  God  who  gave  them,  "  The  structure  of  it  hath  been 
the  labour  of  an  exquisite  hand," 

Yes,  truly;  and  then  the  Savilian  professor  goes  on 
methodically  to  describe  the  mechanical  elements  of  that 
excellence  which  he  had  noted  ;  such  as,  "  the  smooth- 
ness and  evenness  of  the  work,"  "  the  close  knitting  of 
the  joints,"  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  exact 
breadth  of  I'^d^  of  the  English  foot*  is  kept  up  through 

•  Equivulent  to  41-51  Pyramid  inehei.  My  meosures  al  ihe  place  b 
■865  give  for  eitrEmcs  41-5S  and  4i'46.  nnd  the  mean  of  all,  41-49  of 
the  ume  inchn;  or  JItTedng  ftota  my  Astronomical  pi edecGssur.  after 
hy  oa\y  j^  at  \^tvitto\e. 
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a  length  of  gz'^  feet.  But  when  he  comes  soon  after- 
wards over  afjainst  a  portion  of  that  rough  fragment  of 
a  side-passage  forced  in  barbarous  times  of  spoliation 
by  Caliph  Al  Mamoun,  he  correctly  describes  that  as 
"a  place  somewhat  larger,  and  of  a  pretty  height,  but 
lying  incomposed ;  an  obscure  and  broken  place,  the 
length  89  feet,  the  breadth  and  height  various,  and  not 
worth  consideration."  And  again,  "  By  whomsoever 
(among  the  modems)  it  was  constructed,  is  not  worth 
the  inquiry:  nor  does  the  place  merit  the  describing; 
but  that  I  was  unwilling  to  pretermit  anything,  being 
only  an  habitation  for  bats,  and  those  so  ugly  and  of  so 
large  a  size,  exceeding  a  foot  in  length,  that  I  have  not 
elsewhere  seen  the  like,"* 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  Professor  Greaves, 
by  aid  of  the  yawning  hiatus  in  the  masonry  to  the 
west  of  the  portcullis,  got  round  and  above  that  granite 
block  obstruction  between  the  entrance  descending,  and 
first  ascending,  passages  proper,  and  reached  this  latter 
work  of  the  ancient  builders,— a  passage  of  the  same 
breadth  nearly  as  the  entrance  passage, — he  then 
resumes  his  more  graceful  imagery,  and  writes,  "The 
pavement  of  this  rises  with  a  gentle  acclivity,  con- 
sisting of  smooth  and  impolished  marble  (iirae-stonc), 
and.  where  not  smeared  with  filth,  appearing  of  a 
white  alabaster  (cream)  colour;   the  sides  and  roof,  as 

•  Murledi,  an  Aiabian  author,  declares.  "  As  big  b3  blflck  eagles ; '" 
and  that  gives  at  once  1  measure  of  Arab  veracity,  to  any  one  who  will 
now  visit  the  hole  by  day  ;  and,  catching  some  of  the  Etill  numerous  bftis 
asleep,  or  tapping  them  down  as  they  try  to  Ity  past, — aseertxin  iheir 
Icneth  precisely  from  lip  to  lip.  Professor  Greaves  evidently  did  not 
recognise  in  163S,  neither  indeed  did  Dr.  Clarke  in  iSoo,  thfti  this  "  in. 
composed  hole"  was  the  inner  part  of  the  quarried  path  of  forced  cnirsnce 
made  by  the  early  Arabian  Caliph  A\  Mamoun ;  and  it  required  Cotond 
Htiward-Vyse's  clearing  away  of  the  rubbish-mound  outside,  ia  1S37.  *o 
prove  ihc  fact,  by  exhibiting  the  outer  end  of  the  long  hole  as  well.  Bnl 
the  very  circumstance  of  Professor  Greaves  not  being  aci^uBiaEed  with 
theu  latter-day  demonstrations,  makes  his  correct  descnptioo  of  the 
interior,  as  he  !^w  it,  and  we  now  doubly  know  it  to  be,  all  the  more 
creditable  to  him. 
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^tus  Livius  Burretinus,  a  Venetian,  an  ingenious 
"oung  man.  who  accompanied  me  thither,  observed, 
were  of  impolished  stone,  not  so  hard  and  compact 
as  that  of  the  pavement,  hut  more  soft  and  tender." 
And  I,  in  my  turn,  have  now,  235  years  after  King 
Charles  the  First's  professor  of  astronomy  left  the 
Pyramid,  to  report,  as  an  apparent  consequence  of  that 
tender  softness  described  by  him,  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls,  and  more  especially  the  roof  of  much  of  tkis 
passage,  have  exfoliated  or  decayed  to  the  extent  of  a 
foot  or  more  in  many  places,— while  the  floor,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  rather  hardened  to  the  feet  (usually 
naked  feet,  though)  of  Arabs,  and  exhibits  a  peculiar 
change  in  the  surface  of  the  limestone ;  hardening  as  it 
does  there,  until  it  actually  verges  upon  the  consistence 
of  flint,  j'et  keeping  nearly  true  still  to  the  ancient  test- 
^jiarks  of  the  floor-level  on  either  side  wall. 
^■|And  then  when  he  arrives  in  the  far  freer  and  much 
^^Bore  elevated  space  of  the  seoond  ascending  passage,  or 
^^Ee  Grand  Gallery,  the  fine  old  Oxford  professor,  who 
well  knew  what  architectural  beauties  were,  speaks  of 
it  as  "a  very  stately  piece  of  work,  and  not  inferiour 
either  in  respect  of  the  curiosity  of  art,  or  richness  of 
materials,  to  the  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  build- 
ings," And  again,  "  This  gallery  or  corridor,  or  what- 
soever else  I  may  call  it,  is  built  of  white  and  polished 
marble  (lime-stone),  the  which  is  very  evenly  cut  in 
spacious  squares  or  tables-  Of  such  materials  as  is  the 
avement,  such  is  the  roof,  and  such  are  the  side  walls 
igt  flank  it;  the  coagmentationorknittingof  the  joints 
Eso  close,  that  they  are  scarce  discernible  to  a  curious 
e ;  and  that  which  adds  grace  to  the  whole  structure, 
liough  it  makes  the  passage  the  more  slippery  and 
pflicult,  is  the  acclivity  and  rising  of  the  ascent.  The 
eight  of  this  gallery  is  26  (more  nearly  zS)  feet ;  the 
rcadth  6-870  feet,  of  which  3'435  feet  are  to  be  allowed 
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for  the  way  in  the  midst,  which  is  set  and  bounded  on 
both  sides  with  two  banks,  like  benches,  of  sleek  and 
poHshed  stone;  each  of  these  hath  vyij  of  a  foot  in 
breadth,  and  as  much  in  depth."* 

"  Upon  the  top  of  these  benches  (the  'ramps'  of  Col. 
Howard-Vyse),  near  the  angle  where  they  close  and 
join  with  the  wall,  are  little  spaces  cut  in  right-angled 
parallel  figures  set  on  each  side  opposite  one  another, 
intended,  no  question,  for  some  other  end  than  ornament," 

"  In  the  casting  and  ranging  of  the  marbles  (lime- 
stone), in  both  the  side  walls,  there  is  one  piece  of 
architecture  in  my  judgment  very  graceful,  and  that  is 
that  all  the  courses  or  ranges,  which  are  but  seven  (so 
great  are  these  stones),  do  set  and  flag  over  one  another 
about  three  inches ;  the  bottom  of  the  uppermost  course 
overfiagging  the  top  of  the  next,  and  so  in  order  the 
rest  as  they  descend." 

In  the  edition  of  Greaves's  works  by  Dr.  Birch  in 
1737.  from  which  I  quote,  there  is  an  attempt  to  repre- 
sent these  things  graphically,  the  book  being  "  adorned 
with  sculptures,"  and  "illustrated  with  cuts  by  a  curious 
hand  "  ;  and  in  the  great  French  work  some  efforts  in  a 
high  class  of  design  are  engraved  in  line,  to  represent 
perspective  views  looking  both  upward  and  downward 
in  the  Grand  Galleiy ;  but  they  are  all  of  them  to  some 
extent  failures.  The  circumstances  are  above  the  scope 
of  orthodox  pictures  by  reason  of  the  narrow  breadth, 
the  lofty  vaulting  height,  and  the  very  peculiar  sloping 
angle  of  the  long  floor ;  a  floor,  when  one  looks  from  its 
north  end  southward,  ascending  and  ascending  through 
the  darkness  apparently  for  ever;  and  with  such  steep- 

*  By  my  measures  in  1S65,  in  Pyramid  inches,  and  liking  a  mean  of  all 
the  variations  caused  by  the  tile-setting  of  the  stones  forming  the  celling 
or  roof,  the  vertical  height  between  sloping  floor  and  parallel  sloping  ntaf 
was  =  339-1,  and  the  computed  trantvcrsc  height  =  ji^i.  the  grcaicM 
breadth  being  81-1 ;  the  lower  breadth  between  the  runps  =  ^z-o ;  ud 
IS  themselves  ao'or  broad,  and  m-gb  high  in  the  traniverEe,  oi 
direction.     (See  "Life  and  Work,"  Vol.  II.  pp.  69—91.) 
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ness,  that  no  artist's  view  of  it,  painted  on  a  vertical 
plane,  could  ever  hope  to  represent  more  than  a  small 
part  of  that  floor,  rising  upward  through  the  whole 
canvas,  and  going  out  at  the  top.  While  on  looking 
horizontally  northward  again,  from  the  south  end  of  the 
gallery,  you  lose  the  floor  instantly,  and  see  on  the  level 
of  your  eyes,  in  the  extreme  distance,  part  of  the  steeply 
descending  ceiling;  descending,  too,  still  further,  and 
going  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  if  your  means  of 
illumination  extend  so  far.  (See  Plate  XIII.)  Other- 
wise, it  is  the  solemn  overlappings  of  the  high  dark 
walls  (very  dark  now,  because  blackened  by  the  smoke 
of  travellers'  torches  during  a  thousand  years),  passing 
you  by  on  either  side,  to  draw  together  in  dim  and 
unknown  perspective  beyond,  above  or  below,  which 
mysteriously  case  you  in  on  every  hand. 

Modern  Measures  of  the  Passages. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  I  was  positively 
puzzled  to  make  out.  let  alone  the  architecture  of  the 
Grand  Gallery,  the  simple  sizes  of  the  smaller  passages ; 
and  erred  considerably  in  choosing  among  the  conflicting 
testimonies  of  former  travellers.  But  a  four  months' 
residence  on  the  spot,  most  completely  settled  all  that 
class  of  difficulties;  and  enables  me  now  to  speak 
confidently  thus: — Although  there  are  some  pieces  of 
horizontal  passage  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  their  united 
length  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
inclined  passages.  The  angle  of  the  inclination  in  a 
vertical  plane  of  these  passages  is  26°  18'  nearly,  being 
the  same  whether  the  passages  are  ascending  or  de- 
scending iwithin  errors  partly  of  construction  amounting 
to  i-i2oth  of  the  whole) ;  and  the  transverse  size,  that 
is,  breadth  and  height,  excepting  only  the  utterly  diverse 
Grand  Gallery,  being  also  the  same ;  or  at  least  having 
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certainly  been  so,  before  the  abrading  and  exfoliating 
of  the  more  "soft  and  tender"  of  the  stones  began. 
Confining  myself,  however,  to  well-preserved  portions 
of  the  ancient  surface,  and  just  now  to  the  entrance- 
passage  alone,  I  obtained  the  following  measures  for  its 
breadth  and  height : — 


Entrance  Passage. 
Briadth  and  Tranivtru  Height  as  measured  in  1865. 
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The  manner  in  which  these  numbers  run,  will  of 
itself  indicate  to  any  practical  man  the  degree  of  op- 
portunity which  the  Great  Pyramid  still  presents  for 
respectable  accuracy  of  measure,  when  the  measuring- 
rods  are  applied  by  those  who  will  trouble  themselves 
to  seek  out  the  best-preserved  parts,  and  endeavour  to 
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do  them  justice.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
height  in  the  above  table  being  qualified  as  "  transverse 
height  ?  " 

These  Pyramid  passages  being  all  of  them  inclined, 
have  two  sorts  or  kinds  of  height :  First,  transverse 
height,  or  the  shortest  distance  between  floor  and  ceil- 
ing, and  which  was  the  easier  kind  of  height  to  measure 
accurately  with  the  sliding  scales  which  I  had  had 
constructed  for  the  purpose ;  and,  second,  vertical  height, 
or  height  in  the  direction  of  a  plumb-line,  and  the  more 
usual,  indeed  almost  the  universal,  mode  of  measuring 
heights  in  any  masonry  structures  elsewhere. 

Now,  putting  all  the  observations  together,  I  deduced 
47'24  Pyramid  inches  to  be  the  transverse  height  of  the 
entrance-passage ;  and  computing  from  thence,  with 
the  observed  angle  of  inclination,  the  vertical  height, 
— that  came  out  5276  of  the  same  inches.  But  the 
sum  of  those  two  heights,  or  the  height  taken  up  in 
one  way  and  down  in  the  other,  =  100  inches  :  which 
length,  as  elsewhere  shown  (p.  360),  is  the  general  Pyra- 
lid  linear  representation  of  a  day  of  24  hours.  And  the 
of  the  two  heights,  or  the  height  taken  one  way 
only,  and  impartially  to  the  middle  point  between  them, 
=  50  inches;  which  quantity  is,  therefore,  the  general 
Pyramid  linear  representation  of  only  half  a  day.  In 
which  case  let  us  ask,  what  the  entrance-passage  has 
■to  do  with  half,  rather  than  a  whole,  day  ? 

Astronomy  of  the  Enlratwe  Passage. 

If  you  descend  at  night  some  long  distance  down  the 
■sloping  floor  of  the  entrance-passage,  and  then  turn 
round  and  look  upwards  and  northwards  to  its  open 
mouth,  you  will  see  just  there  any  large  star  whose 

k distance  is  3"  42'  nearly  from  the  Pole,  if  it  should 
chance  to  be  crossing  the  meridian  at  that  moment  in 
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the  lower  part  of  its  very  small  daily  circle : — always 
supposing  that  there  is  at  this  present  time  a  star  at 
that  Polar  distance,  bright  enough  to  be  easily  seen  by 
the  naked  eye ;  and  indeed  there  is  such  a  one  very 
nearly  in  the  required  position,  viz.  S  Ursie  Minoris, 
3"  24'  from  the  Polar  point. 

But  that  star  was  not  always  there;  being  in  reality  in 
continual  slow  movement,  year  after  year,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  diurnal  rotation ;  so  that  it  is,  to  all  appear- 
ance from  this  earth,  carried  on  and  on,  cumulatively, 
together  with  all  the  other  stars,  through  an  immense 
celestial  round  at  the  rate  of  several  whole  degrees  for 
every  thousand  years,  by  that  grand  mechanism  of  the 
earth  and  the  apparent  heavens  called  amongst  astro- 
nomers the  precession  of  the  equinoxes; — the  most 
important  too  of  all  celestial  phenomena,  for  fixing  the 
exact  and  absolute  chronology  of  the  earlier  periods  of 
man  upon  earth.     (See  Chapter  XV.  p.  324,) 

It  was  Sir  John  Herschel  who,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
from  Colonel  Howard-Vyse  on  his  return  from  his  im- 
mortal Pyramid  explorations  in  Eg>pt,  in  1837-8,  first 
laid  down  the  application  of  this  essential  astronomical 
law  with  regard  to  the  Great  Pyramid.  And,  indeed, 
he  did  more ;  for,  assuming  the  prevailing  idea  of  his 
then  titue,  that  the  Great  Pyramid's  foundation  was 
somewhere  about  4,000  years  ago.  he  searched  the 
F  starry  heavens,  as  moving  under  the  influence  of  pre- 
^  cession,  and  found  that  for  two  thousand  years  before, 
and  as  many  after,  that  time,  only  one  notable  star  had 
been  at  the  required  Polar  distance,  viz.  the  distance  of 
3°  42' ;  so  as  to  look  down  the  descending  entrance- 
passage  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (descending  at  26°  18' 
from  the  horizon,  in  a  latitude  of  30'  o',  neglecting  small 
corrections)  at  its — the  star's — lower  meridian  culmi- 
nation ;  and  that  star — a  Draconis  by  modem  name — 
was  in  that  critical  position  somewhere  about  2160  B.C. 
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That  date,  therefore,  made  up  with  1840  a.d.  (and 
excluding  for  the  time  all  question  about  one  or  more 
possibly  unrecorded  years  at  the  beginning  of  our  era), 
4,000  years  ago  as  the  epoch  of  the  passage-angle  being 
laid;  and  then  evidently  to  suit  a  chronological  pheno- 
menon of  excellent  astronomical  kind,  and  peculiar  to 
the  Pyramid  builders'  day. 

This  near  agreement  of  computations  by  modem 
JidBtranomy,  with  the  results  of  Egyptological  scholarship 
Pas  it  was  in  London  in  1840  a.d.,  took  the  English 
world  by  a  storm  of  admiration  ;  and  every  one  allowed, 
for  awhile,  that  the  whole  affair  of  the  date  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  was  quite  settled.  But,  aJas !  those  were 
simple,  innocent  days  under  good  King  William  and 
the  quiet  Queen  Adelaide.  The  up-springing  of  Ger- 
man critical  and  philosophical  theology  in  this  country, 
»and  the  demands  of  natural-history  science  overleaping 
itself,  and  calling  out  everywhere  for  long  dates,  began 
8oon  after  that.  Presently  too  certain  Syro-Egyptian 
antiquarians  objected  in  their  line  that  the  astronomy 
of  Sir  John  Herschel's  paper  must  have  been  only 
an  accidental  coincidence  with  the  passage-angle.  And 
why?  Because  said  passage,  having  been  made,  as 
they  knew,  merely  to  slide  h  sarcophagus  down  to  its 
resting-place,  and  having  been  filled  up  choke-full  to 

I  its  raouth,  after  that  was  done,  with  solid  blocks  of 
stone, —  it  could  never  have  been  used  as  an  observa- 
tory by  any  ancient  astronomers. 
The  first  answer  to  this  earliest  Egyplologic  dictum 
Was  easy  enough.  Sir  John  Herschcl  had  not  said  that 
ihe  passage  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  permanent 
observatory ;  but  that  its  cream-coloured,  stone-lined, 
long,  long  tube  seemed  to  memimalize,  or  further  still, 
to  monummtalixe,  the  once  occurrence,  of  a  particular 
ihenomenon  of  the  day  when  it  was  being  built,  and 
f  that  day  only;  a  record,  therefore,  once  for  all.  by 
2  u 
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memorial  and  monunuHtal  astronomy  (whatever  other 
practical  use  the  passage  may,  or  may  not,  have  after- 
wards served),  of  a  former  special  sidereal  fact,  but 
whose  memory  was  destined  to  become  increasingly 
important  in  distant  ages  for  the  purposes  of  e.\act 
chronology. 

That  explanation  holds  perfectly  true  yet.  But  with 
regard  to  the  other  part  of  the  question,  as  to  whether 
Sir  John  Herschel's  astronomical  conclusion  is  still  to 
be  held  as  confirming,  and  confirmed  by,  the  date  arrived 
at  by  the  very  latest  studies  of  the  present  Egyptolo- 
gists ;  alas !  what  a  change  bad  passed  over  London 
society  by  the  time  that  it  had  come  to  be  my  privilege 
to  go  out  to  the  Great  Pyramid  in  1S64,  and  my  turn  to 
print  upon  it  in  1867,  8,  and  g  ! 

Tken  to  talk,  in  ordinary  scientific  society,  of  4,000 
years  ago  for  the  Great  Pyramid's  date  of  foundation  ! 
All  Egyptologists  of  any  pretension,  and  the  world 
following  at  their  heels,  had  learned  to  scorn  such  a 
petty  conception  ;  and  had  begun  to  assert  entirely  new 
Egyptological  epochs,  ranging,  most  of  them,  anj-wbere 
between  5,200  and  6, 600  years  ago.  Whereupon  Sir 
John  Herschel  was  left,  with  his  astronomy  alone,  in 
violent  disctepance  from,  instead  of  singular  agreement 
with,  the  Egyptologists  of  our  present  universities  and 
museums. 

Moreover,  as  soon  as  I  came  to  extend  Sir  John 
Herschel's  computations,  it  appeared  that  when  the  star 
a  Draconis  had  in  a  manner  chanced  to  come  to  that 
passage-angle  distance  of  3^  42'  from  the  Pole  in  about 
2160  B.C.,— it  was  from  a  nearer,  instead  of  a  further. 
Polar  distance  which  the  star  had  previously  occupied. 
In  which  case,  the  said  star  must  have  passed  through 
the  passage-angle  on  a  pre\nou5  occasion  also,  or  some- 
where about  3440  B.C. 

Here  then  was  a  most  divided  duty :  3440  b.c.  might 
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mtisfy  some  of  the  Neologians  among  our  most  learned 
Egyptologists  of  the  last  ten  years;  though  certainly 
not  all.  But  then,  what  case  could  be  made  out,  inde- 
pendently of  all  Egj'ptology  of  the  profane  monument 
order,  for  choosing  3440  b.c,  as  better  than  2160  B.C., 
or  vice  versd  ?  There  were  no  astronomical  reasons 
then  known  applying  to  one  occasion,  more  than  the 
other;  Colonel  Howard-Vyse  was  dead;  John  Taylor 
also;  Sir  John  Herschel  remained  silent;  a  noisy 
military  man  would  persist  that  Sir  John  had  given  up 
his  former  views,  and  now  agreed  with  him  in  main- 
taining, that  the  peculiar  passage-angle  was  chosen  for 
easy  sarcophagus  sliding  alone;  and  the  astronomical 

I  world,  whatever  the  reason  why,  would  give  the  subject 
DO  attention. 
pai 
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But  there  was  happily  more  in  the  ancient  Great 
jpyramid  than  any  one  had  suspected,  and  it  began  to 
manifest  itself  thus : — 

Did  not  the  very  entrance  passage,  chiefly  concerned 
fin  the  affair,  speak  by  its  50,  in  place  of  roo,  inch 
height,  to  a  half,  and  not  a  whole,  day;  or  a  12-hour 
interval  for  some  purpose  unknown  ?  And  did  not  the 
axis  of  the  passage  point,  neither  to  the  one,  central, 
Pole  of  the  sky  (30"  Alt.)i  nor  to  an  upper  culmination 
'  42'  Alt.)  of  a  close  Polar  star,— but  to  a  region  of 
lower  culmination  only,  at  or  near  26°  18'  Alt.  ? 

This  was  indeed  the  fact ;  and  no  one  had  yet 
anxiously  inquired,  "  Why  did  the  builders  memorialize, 
out  of  the  two  meridian  passages  of  their  circumpolar 
star,  at  12-hour  distances  of  time  in  occurrence  from 
each  other,  only  the  lower,  less  visible,  culmination  of 

kthe  two  ? "    Neither  had  any  one  yet  suggested  scientifi- 
cally, "  What  did  any  able  astronomer,  whether  of  the 
2  B  2 
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Pyramid  or  any  other,  day  intend  or  mean,  if  time  was 
his  object,  by  observing  the  transit,  whether  above  or 
below  the  Pole,  of  a  close  circumpolar  star;  and  of  that 
kind  of  star  only?" 

Why  1  such  a  star  moves  so  slowly,  by  reason  of  the 
very  small  size  of  its  daily  circle  in  the  sky,  that  the 
instant  of  its  passing  the  meridian  is  difficult  to  observe 
and  decide  on  even  with  modern  telescopic  power  :  and 
no  ohserver  in  his  senses,  in  any  existing  observatory, 
when  seeking  to  obtain  the  time,  would  observe  the 
transit  of  a  circumpolar  star  for  anything  else  than  to 
get  ike  direction  of  the  meridian  to  adjust  his  instrument 
by.  But  having  done  that,  he  would  next  turn  said 
instrument  round  in  the  vertical  plane  so  ascertained 
towards  the  South,  and  observe  there  any  quick- 
moving,  nearly  equatorial,  star  when  crossing  that  part 
of  the  meridian.  And  then  such  astronomer  would 
obtain  the  time  with  proper  accuracy  and  eminent 
certainty. 

Now  to  myself,  who  have  been  an  astronomical 
transit  observer  for  a  great  part  of  my  life,  it  imme- 
•diately  occurred  that  the  narrow  entrance-passage  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  directed  up  northward,  looked  very 
like  a  meridian  Polar  pointer ;  while  the  grand  gallery 
rising  up  southward  at  an  opposite,  and  so  far  wrong, 
angle  of  altitude,  but  in  the  right  meridian  plane,  and 
with  its  high  walls  scored  with  broad  bands,  looked 
amazingly  like  a  reminder  of  the  wide  equatorial  zone. 
This  too  it  did,  though  not  pointing  to  the  angular 
height  of  the  equator  ;  nor  indeed  having  any  aperture 
in  its  truly  southward  direction  for  actual  observing 
astronomy  of  any  kind  or  at  any  altitude;  but  having 
all  that  quarter  blocked  out  by  200  feet  in  thickness 
of  solid  masonry.  Wherefore  I  then  ventured  to  ai^e 
thus : — 

The  ancient  architect's  reason  why  the  entrance- 
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[passage  points  to  the  lower  or  less  important  culmina- 
tion only,  of  its  Northern  Polar  star,  a  DraconJs,  must 
;  because  another  and   more  important  star  was,  at 
he  moment  so  defined,  at  its  upper  culmination  ;  or  was 
lErossing  the  meridian  above  the  Pole  ;  and  for  chrono- 
logical purposes,  such  more  important  star  could   be 
rtto  other  than  a  nearly  equatorial  one,  Soittk  of  the 
Zenith,     Was  there  then,   at   either   the  earlier  date 
3440  B.C..  or  the  later  2160   b.c.   (at  each   of  whiA 
dates,  but  at  no  other  for  35,827  years,  a  Draconis  was, 
■  ■when  crossing  the  meridian  each  day  below  the  Pole, 
^^orihward,  equally  at  the  entrance-passage's  angle  of 
eight),  was  there  any  notable  equatorial  star  in  the 
exact  southern  vertical  plane  of  direction  of  the  Grand 
Gallery?    {Not  at  the  altiltule  angle  of  the  said  gallery 
in  that  plane  ;  for  such  an  altitude  would  imply  a  decli- 

■n&tion  for  the  star  34'  South  of,  or  below,  and  distant 
rom,  the  Equator,  and  very  unfit  for  either  time  obser- 
ntion  or  time  symboiization.) 

Now  here  was  a  question  put  by  the  Pyramid's  actual 
construction,  and  to  be  answered  by  astronomy  alone; 
or  without  any  of  the  Egyptologists,  with  all  their 
Amed  lore  of  false  gods  and  animal  idolatry,  being 
insulted. 
;  The  answer  too  might  have  come  out,  either  that 
iiere  was  no  signal  equatorial  star  in  such  a  position 
i  either  date  ;  or  there  might  have  been  such  stars  at 
loth  dates,  and  then  no  discrimination  could  have  been 
iffected.  But  the  answer  that  did  come  out  was,  that 
no  such  star  existed  at  the  circumpolar  star's  lower  tran- 
sit of  3440  B.C..  but  that  there  was  one  most  eminently 
and  exactly  in  position  at  the  2160  B.C.,  or  rather,  as 
it  turned  out  a  little  more  exactly  in  my  calculations, 
2170  B.C.,  circumpolar  transit ;    and  that  well-fitting 

I  id  then  very  nearly  equatorial  star  was  Alcyone.    (See 
latcs  XXIII.  and  XXIV.) 
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The  Pleiades   Year. 

Now  Alcyone,  or  ij  Tauri  as  the  stricter  astronomical 
observers  choose  at  present.to  call  it.  is  not  a  very  large 
or  bright  star  in  itself,  but  then  it  is  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  stars  more  bound  up  with  human  history, 
hopes,  and  feelings  than  any  other  throughout  the  sky, 
vnz.  the  Pleiades;  and  there  have  been  traditions  for 
long,  whence  arising  I  know  not,  that  the  seven  over- 
lappings  of  the  grand  gallery,  so  impressively  described 
by  Professor  Greaves,  had  (though  not  pointing  to 
them  in  altitude)  something  to  do  with  the  Pleiades, 
those  proverbially  'seven  stars  of  the  primeval  world, 
though  already  reduced  to  six  (i,c.  six  visible  to  the 
ordinary  naked  eye),  so  early  for  certain  as  the  time 
of  the  Latin  poet  Virgil ;  and  probably,  according  to 
poetic  tradition,  as  the  siege  and  burning  of  Troy. 

Here  then  is  what  those  overlappings  in  the  deeply 
built-in  Grand  Gallery  had  to  do ;  viz.  to  symbolize, 
or  remind  of,  the  Pleiades  in  that  early  and  still  sep- 
tennial day  of  their's,  both  on  the  celestial  meridian 
and  to  the  south  (though  not  at  their  then  actual  and 
enormous  altitude  therein ;  vis,  more  than  60',  or 
vastly  too  much  for  any  passage  flooring  to  be  ascended 
by  visitors),  and  as  part  of  the  memorial,  rather  than 
observing,  astronomy  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  for  the 
Pleiades  evidently  were  de  facto,  the  superior,  high 
southern  and  equatorial,  or  time  star  to  be  taken  in 
concert  with  the  inferior  transit  of  the  low  circumpolar 
a  Draconis  star  on  the  opposite  or  northern  side  of  the 
sky,  and  13  Polar  hours  distant  the  Pleiades  from. 
And  how  well  they  performed  their  part,  as  well  as  how 
capable  they  were  of  it,  appeared  from  this  futthet 
result  of  calculation,  that  when  they,  the  Pleiades, 
crossed  the  meridian  at  midnight  above  the  Pole,  at 
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the  same  instant  that  a  Draconis  was  crossing  below 
the  Pole,  and  at  the  particular  dhlance  from  the  Pole 
inJicaied  by  the  entrance-passage, — then  in  the  autumn 
season  of  the  Northern  hemisphere  of  that  one  year 
(2:70  B.C.).  the  meridian  of  tlm  equinoctial  point  0/  the 
heavens,  coincided  with  the  Pleiades.*  That  autumn 
night,  therefore,  of  that  particular  year,  was  not  only, 
in  the  primeval  fashion,  the  beginning  of  that  year, — 
but  that  year  was,  with  the  Pleiades  to  lead  it  out  in 
that  significant  manner,  the  beginning  of  the  first  hu. 
manly  noted  example  of  a  period  of  the  precessioti  0/  the 


*  We  haw  ipokcn  of  only  one  equinoctial  point,  when  of  course  every 

one  knows  1  hat,  from  ihe  opposite  inietsectionB  of  two  gmat  circletiofthe 

I  »ky, — if  there  is  one,  there  must  be  two  such  crossings;  and  these  two 

I   are  already  popularly  termed   the    virmtt.  and   autumnal    eijuinoxes. 

I  Which  of  these  two,  then,  are  we  alluding  to  ? 

To  that  usually,  but  in  a  manner  incorrectly  as  to  the  best  time  of 
I  obacrvaiion  for  it,  called  the  vernal.  And  from  inattention  to  this  prac- 
I  tical  condition  of  stellar  oAsfrvafion,  some  needless  difBculties  have  arisen 
I  elsewhere  in  certain  pre-historic  studies  of  mankind. 

Thus  M.  Thomas  Brunlon,  of  Paris,— finding  by  his  otherwise  most 
I   priiseworthy  researches  that  it  is  Ihi  equinoctial  point  in  the  conslelta- 
I  tion  of  Tanrui,  which  was  generally  reterred  to  in  primeval  Ihnes,  and 
f  which   is  now  denominated  "the  Vernal   Equinox"   by  the   modems 
I    (basing  on  the  Ale landrxan- Greek,  or  Pagan.  Astronomy},— he  at  once 
I   declares  that  the  beginning  of  the  ancient  year  of  mankind,  and  indeed 
I   the  ejioch  of  the  creation  of  Adam,  must  have  occurred  in  the  tfinng- 
tini  of  the  noTlhtrn  hemitphrri.    Whereby  he,  M.  T.  Btunton,  fiehts 
against  both  much  of  ancient  tradition,  as  well  a$  the  Bible  itself;  which 
I    describes  that  the  evening  and  the  morning,  not  the  morning  and  even- 
were  the  first  day ;  therein  leading  to  the  idea  of  the  sacred  Biblical 
L  year  be^nning  for  the  Northern  hemisphere  residence  of  the  Patriarcht, 
1  with  ilH  evening  01  autumn,  not  its  morning  or  spring. 
r      But  the  Great  Pyramid  method  of  observing  settles  the  whole  difficulty. 
\  For  in  place  of  vainly  trying,  like  the  OreeEs,  to  see  what  stars  the  sun 
J  was  amongst,  and  whereabouts  exactly,  when  the  sun   wat  amongst 
them  and  was  extinguishing  their  light  right  and  left  of  him  through 
the  whole  breadth  ot  the  sky.  by  his  brilliancy  of  daylight ;  the  Ureal 
Pyramid  Architect  observed  the  anti-sun,  or  the  point  of  the  heaven* 
cffotiU  to  the  sun  at  midnight.    Wherefore  his  time  of  Iht  year  for 
making  hit  observations  of  those  Taurus  stars  which  the  sun  is  amnnust 
I    in  sprmg.  is  evidently  in  the  aalumii.     He  observed  them  in  the  crucial 
position  of  the  meridian  cutting  through  the  crossing  of  the  invisible,  but 
L  yet  definable,  equatorial  circle,  at  midnight  on  the  list  of  September ; 
tir  in  tbi  autumn  of  the  hemisphere  of  llie  earth  containing  the  Great 
Pyramid,   the  Holy  Land,  and  the  whole   of  the  countries  wandered 
tiver  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
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equinoxes ;  a  cycle  destined  not  to  repeat  itself,  in  that 
manner,  until  25,827  years  shall  have  come  and  gone. 

This  peculiar  celestial  cycle,  the  grand  chronological 
dial  in  fact  of  the  Great  Pyramid.^so  much  is  its 
architecture  found  to  base  upon  it,  is  further  defined  at 
that  Pyramid,  but  at  no  other  throughout  all  Egypt, 
by,  amongst  other  intentional  features,  the  length  of 
the  two  diagonals  of  the  base,  which  so  eminently  lay 
out  its  whole  position;  when  their  sum  is  reckoned  up 
in  inches,  at  the  rate  of  a  Pyramid  inch  to  a  year.  For 
each  diagonal,  duly  computed,  gives  12,913*26  of  those 
units ;  or  the  two,  25,827  nearly. 

Further  still,  this  feature  is  memorialized  again  at  the 
King's  Chamber's  level  of  the  Great  Pyramid;  for  that 
chamber's  floor  being  by  measure  1,703  inches  above  the 
base  of  the  whole  building,  Professor  H.  L.  Smith  has 
shown,  that  the  circuit  of  the  Pyramid  at  that  level 
=  25,827  Pyramid  inches.  And  if  the  whole  vertical 
height  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  5,813  inches,  typifies  the 
sun-distance  (See  pp.  56,57),  the  partial  vertical  height 
from  the  King's  Chamber  level  upwards,  4,110,  indicates 
the  radius  of  the  precessional  circle  of  the  equinoxes,  in 
years. 

During  the  very  little  portion  of  human  history  which 
is  all  that  modern  astronomy  can  claim  to  have  flourished 
in,  the  following  are  some  of  the  principal  attempts  of 
mankind  to  state  the  full  length  of  this  period  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes: — 

By  Tycho  Brahe  =  15,816  year*. 
„    Ricciolua         ^  25,920    „ 
„    CaEsini  =  24.800     „ 

„    Bradley  =  25.74D    „ 


No  one  whatever  amongst  men,  from  his  own,  or 
school,  knowledge  knew  anything  about  such  a  pheno- 
menon until  Hipparchus,  some  1,900  years  after  the 
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Great  Pyramid's  foundation,  had  a  glimpse  of  the  fact ; 
—and  yet  it  had  been  ruling  the  heavens  for  ages,  and 
was  recorded  by  measure,  and  utilized  too,  in  Jeeiieh's 
.  ancient  structure. 

Virgil,  200  years  later  still  than  Hipparchus,  just  as 

I  might  be  expected  of  a  poet,  was  greater  in  tradition 

I  than  astronomical  observation;  and  when  he  uses  the 

phrase,*  that  il  is  "  the  constellation  of  the  white  Bull 

with  the  golden  horns  which  opens  the  year,"  many  of 

our  own  scientific  commentators  have  wondered  what 

^B  Soman  Virgil  could  mean,  by  claiming  as  a  phenomenon 

^^■ior  his  own  day,  that  which  the  precession  of  the  equi- 

^^Bnoxes  had  caused  to  cease  to  be  true  2.000  years  before 

^^Hlis  time,  and  had,  during  his  day,  given  to  the  next 

^Kzodiacal  constellation,  Aries,  instead. 

^H     No  profane  philosopher  or  academic  observer  of  any 

^^Kcountry  in  the  world  is  known  to  have  lived  at  the  epoch 

^^Bwhen  that  Virgilian  phrase  about  Taurus  tvus  true.     In 

^H&ct,  as  recently  well  shown  by  M.  Thomas  Brunton,  of 

^■^  Paris  (who  has  proposed  that  the  angular  place  of  the 

equinoctial  point  in  the  zodiac,  for  the  time  being,  shall 

form  a  general  chronological  system  for  ail  nations), 

^^—  the   location  or  presence  of  the   equinoctial   point  in 

^KTaurus  was   chiefly  a  feature   of  Antediluvian  times. 

^HThus  it  was  in  the  front  part  of  the  constellation,  the 

^Hvery  tips  of  the  horns,  at  the  Biblical  date  of  the  Crea- 

^Htiot)  of  Adam;  and  from  thence  it  proceeded  backwards 

^Htbrough  the  zodiacal  figure  as  yet  drawn  on  our  globes ; 

^H  so  that  at  the  date  of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 

the  equinoctial  point,  though  still  in  Taurus,  was  at  that 

last  part  of  the  ligure.  just  issuing  out  of  a  cloud,  where 

I  the  Pleiades  stars  appear. 
Now  hereupon,  we  may  alt  well  wonder  how  it  came 
ftbout  that,  according  to  the   invaluable  researches  of 
Mr.  R.  G.  Haliburton,  of  Halifa.\,  Nova  Scotia,  that 
•  "  Candidu*  nuraiin  jpcril  cum  comibus  annum  Taurus." 
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amongst  the  origines  of  almost  all  nations,  and  among 
many  unaltered  savage  tribes  still,  such  as  Australians, 
Fijians,  Mexicans,  and  many  others  (peoples  never 
reached  by  the  Greeks  or  Romans),  a  similar  beginning 
of  the  year  to  that  described  by  Virgil  is  still  perpetuated; 
the  Pleiades,  or  the  star  group  chiefly  characterizing  for 
those  nations  the  constellation  of  Taurus,  being  annu- 
ally appealed  to  for  the  purpose ;  and  in  Australia,  most 
strange  to  say,  by  precisely  the  Pyramid  method,  in  so 
far  that  the  natives  there  do  begin  their  year  on  the 
night  when  "  they  see  most  of  the  Pleiades  " ;  otherwise, 
when  they  continue  to  see  them  all  the  night  through, 
from  their  rising  at  sunset  to  their  setting  at  sunrise ; 
and  that  must  be  when  they,  the  Pleiades,  cross  the 
meridian  at  midnight.* 

But,  just  as  the  Romans  adhered  to  those  stars  in 
themselves  alone,  and  saw  no*  that  they  had  left  the 
fiducial  and  chronological  test  of  coinciding  with  the 
meridian  of  the  equinoctial  point  by  two  hours  of  the 
equator  (equivalent  to  a  month  of  error  on  the  autumn 
equinox), — so  the  Australians  adhere  to  them  still, 
implicitly,  not  seeing  that  the  same  point  is  now  more 
than  three  and  a  half  of  those  hours  (or  7  weeks  behind 
the  true  autumnal  day)  removed  from  them  ;  and  also, 
that  on  account  of  the  residual,  or  transverse,  effect  in 
decimation,  of  4,000  years  of  precession,  the  Pleiades 
stars,  though  so  admirably  seen  by  us  in  the  north  be- 
cause they  are  now  24°  above  the  Equator,  no  longer 
rise  bigb  and  gloriously  in  those  southern  skies.     But 

*  The  New  Zealanders,  a  more  invenlive  race,  seem  to  have  departed 
further  than  the  Australians  from  the  primitive  practice,  but  yet  greatly 
astonished  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Stock,  of  Te  Aro  Pareonage, 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  by  remarking,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
Colonial  war,  that  that  was  a  most  auspicious  occasion  for  making  peace, 
because  it  was  Ike  beginning  of  the  year.  ••  The  beginning  of  the  year," 
asked  the  Archdeacon,  "  in  [he  month  of  May  }  "  '•  Yes,"  answered  an 
old  chief.  ■'  because  the  year  which  we  hold  to  amongst  ourselves,  and  as 
our  fathers  did  before  us,  is  regulated  by  an  appearance  of  the  Seven 
Stars  (the  Pteiadee)." 
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r  ihat,  in  itself,  is  a  test,  in  so  far,  of  u^hen  those  peoples 
I  first  received  the  Pleiades  system  of  sidereal  chronology 
I  to  hold ;  a  system  grandly  adapted  for  the  longest, 
[  most  difficult,  national  periods,  and  which  is  only  found 
1  all  its  completeness,  as  well  as  with  testimony  to  the 
date  of  its  beginning,  and  equal  fitness  then  for  all  inha- 
[  bited  lands,  both  South  and  North  of  the  Equator  laid 
[  up  in  the  Great  Pyramid  building.  (See  Plates  XXIV. 
[  and  XXV.) 

Transcendentalisms  of  the  Great  Pyramid  A  stronomy. 

Now  the  only  source  from  whence  one  uniform  sys- 
tem of  sidereal  chronology,  and  which,  though  endued 
with  some  change  in  respect  to  the  seasons,  yet  alters 
so  slowly  year  by  year  and  generation  after  generation 
as  to  require  25,827  years  before  it  passes  through  all 
the  seasons, — ^the  onlj^  source,  1  say,  from  whence  it 
could  have  emanated  in  that  early  age  of  the  world, 
and  been  impressed  upon  the  origines  of  all  races  of 
mankind,  is,  was,  and  ever  will  be,  Divine  inspiration; 
and  the  Divine  intention  touching  that  mystery  of  God, 
the  human  race  on  earth. 

But  not  by  any  means  implying,  that  the  terrestrial 
human  race  is  the  only  object  cared  for  by  God, 
throughout  all  the  sidereal  universe.  For  had  it  been 
so,  the  stars  might  have  been  created  for  man's  chro- 
nological purposes  alone, — instead  of  man  being  taught, 
as  in  this  case,  to  make  the  best  practical  use  of  pre- 
cxistent,  pre-created  means. 

Here,  accordingly,  what  we  are  called  upon  to  note, 
may  rather  remind  us  of  that  which  Josephus  records 
of  the  descendants  of  Scth,  viz.  that  no  Creation  miracles 
were  wrrought  for  them,  but  that  they,  though  favoured 
wilh  Divine  assistance,  had  to  study  astronomy  in  the 
the  stars  as  they  already  existed.  .And  on 
our  calculations   to   the  extreme  of  modern 
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science,  we  shall  undoubtedly  find  that  those  stars  were 
by  no  means  in  themselves  absolutely  perfect  for  this 
one  end  alone.  But  take  them  as  they  were  4,000  years 
ago,  and  after  they  had  been  already  set  in  motion  by 
the  Divine  power  aeons  on  sons  of  ages  before  the 
Pyramid  day, — and  you  vrill  find  that  they  did,  at  that 
epoch,  come' quite  near  enough  to  form  an  excellent 
practical  chronological  system  of  the  kind  indicated ; 
and  no  better  mode  of  utilizing  those  actual  phenomena 
of  the  starry  sky,  nor  any  better  choice  among  the  stars, 
ever  has  been  imagined  since  then,  in  any  country  of 
the  world. 

Thus,  to  moderate  observation  (and  with  far  greater 
accuracy  than  the  annals  of  the  profane  history  of  man- 
kind have  been  kept  to),  all  these  hereinafter-following 
features  may  be  said,  in  ordinary  terms,  to  obtain, — 

1.  The  Great  Pyramid  is  astronomically  oriented  in 

its  sides;  and  its  passages  are  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian. 

2.  The  entrance-passage,  with  its  alt.  angle  of  26°  18' 

nearly,  points  3°  42' vertically  below  the  Northern 
Pole  of  the  sky. 

3.  In  the  year  2170  B.C.  a  Draconis  was  3°  42'  from 

the  Pole  of  the  sky,  and  therefore  looked  down 
the  axis  of  the  entrance-passage,  when  at  its 
lower  culmination. 

4.  When  «  Draconis  was  so  looking  down  the  entrance- 

passage  in  the  North,  then  q  Tauri,  the  chief  star 
in  the  Pleiades  group,  was  crossing  the  local  ter- 
restrial meridian,  towards  the  South;  in  the  ver- 
tical plane  of  direction  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  hut 
at  a  point  high  up  in  the  sky,  near  the  equator. 

5.  At  the  same  moment  of  that  year,  2170  b.c.,  the 

celestial  meridian  of  the  Vernal  Equinox  also 
coincided  with  that  same  n  Tauri  star,  and  gave 
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it  for  the  time  an  extraordinary,  chronological, 
super-eminence  over  all  others. 
6.  That  whole  stellar  combination  had  not  taken 
place  for  25,837  years  previously,  and  will  not 
take  place  again  for  25,827  years  subsequently. 
It  has  not  consequently  repeated,  or  confused, 
itself  yet  in  all  the  history  of  the  human  race; 
though  the  Sothiac  cycle,  the  Phcenb:  cycle,  and 
other  chronological  inventions  of  the  profane 
Egyptian  priests,  men  long  after  the  Pyramid 
,y,  and  supposed  generally  to  have  been  the 
most  learned  of  the  ancients, — have  done  so 
again  and  again;  to  the  lamentable  confounding 
of  dates  in  the  old  Pagan,  and  modern  Egypto- 
logical, world  too. 

But  if  the  calculations  on  which  the  above  Pyramid 
results  are  founded,  shall  be  pushed  to  much  greater 
refinement,  or  to  portions  of  space  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye, — it  then  appears  that  (i)  the  Pole-star,  when  it 
was  3°  42'  from  the  Pole,  (2)  the  equatorial  star  opposite 
to  it,  and  (3)  the  celestial  meridian  of  the  equinox,  were 
not  all  of  them  on  the  Pyramid's  meridian,  below  and 
above  the  Po]e,  precisely  at  the  same  instant,  either  in  ; 
the  year  2170  B.C.,  or  in  any  other  year. 

But  this  difficulty  is  not  by  any  means  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  stars,  in  their  places,  not  being  as  exact 
as  if  they  had  been  created  originally  for  no  other  than 
the  above  purpose  ;  for  there  are  hindrances  also  to 
modern  astronomy,  in  precisely  realising  every  single 
thing  in  number,  weight,  and  measure,  that  has  taken 
place  in  Nature  during  the  last  4,000  years.  Two 
astronomers,  for  instance,  using  the  same  data,  may 
compute  back  the  place  of  a  given  star  4,000  years  ago 
from  its  present  place,  and  they  shall  agree  to  a  second 
in  the  result ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the 
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star  was  as  precisely  there  at  that  time,  as  though  a 
contemporary  astronomer  had  observed  it  then ;  because 
proper  motion,  and  variations  of  proper  motion,  may' 
exist,  quite  unknown  to  the  short  period  of  surveillance 
over  the  stars  yet  enjoyed  by  modern  astronomy.  Some 
of  the  quantities,  too,  of  the  celestial  mechanics  con- 
cerned, such  as  the  precise  amount  of  the  very  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  itself,  and  its  accompanying  phenomena 
of  nutation  and  aberration,  may  have  been  erroneously 
assumed,  and  never  can,  or  will,  be  ascertained  perfectly 
by  man.  The  accepted  numerical  values  of  such  quan- 
tities do,  in  fact,  vary  at  the  same  time  between  one 
astronomer  and  another  (unless  both  were  brought  up 
in  the  same  school,  and  then  both  may  differ  from 
truth),  and  also  between  one  generation  and  another  of 
astronomers  in  the  same  place.* 

After,  therefore,  doing  my  best  with  the  Pyramid  star 
calculations,  and  publishing  my  result,  together  with  a 
repetition  of  Sir  John  Herschel's,  so  far  as  it  went.  I 
advertised,  after  a  manner,  for  help  or  criticism  from 
other  astronomers, — in  the  way  of  each  of  them  com- 
puting the  whole  of  the  quantities  with  the  data  he  now 
thinks  best,  and  also  with  the  data  most  approved  in 
the  astronomical  world  of  his  youth,  as  well  as  with  the 
quantities  thought  correct  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

But  none  of  them  have  ventured  to  expose  to  modem 
society  the  weaknesses  of  their  favourite  science,  multi- 
plied by  4,000  years ;  and  I  should  have  been  left  with- 
out anything  whatever  to  show  from  any  other  modem 

■  In  Nalurr.  No.  491.  Vol.  XIX.,  for  March  37,  1879, U  an  skdmirahle 
letter  by  ProfeBsor  Asaph  Hall,  of  the  United  States  Washington 
ObBervatory.  setting  forth,  that  although  "  a  few  years  ago  the  remark 
WIS  freq^uently  made  that  the  labours  of  aEtionomcrs  on  the  solar  system 
were  finished. — yet  to-day  the  Lunar  theoiy  is  in  a  very  discoam^e 
condition,  and  the  theories  of  Mercury.  Jupiter,  Saturn.  Uranus,  juid 
Neptune,  are  all  in  need  of  revision."  And  this  is  because  the  very 
recently  prepared  Tables  of  the  Planets  by  the  late  celebrated  M.  Le 
Verrier,  and  the  present  distinguished  Professor  Newcomb,  "  arc  littaiy 
beginning  to  differ  from  observation." 
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[  quarter,  but  for  the  kindness  of  Dr.  BrOnnow,  (kle) 

I  Astronomer-Royal  for  Ireland;  who,  kindly  and  without 

I  needing  any  second   asking,  performed  the  first   part 

L  of  my  request:   that  is,  with  the  quantities  which  he 

then,  in   1871,  thought  should  be  adopted  as  correct, 

he  most  ably,  and   by  special   methods  of  astronomy 

I  which  no  one  in  all  the  world  understands  better  than 

himself,  computed  the  following  numbers; — 

(1)  o  Draconis  hdi  for    ihe  first  time  at  the  distani:e  of 

3^41'  50"  from  the  Pole  in  che  year  . .         . .   =  J443  B.t, 

(a)  It  was  at  the  least  diaUnce  from  the  Pole,  or  0°  3'  15", 

iotheyear .-,         .,  =  ijgo    ., 

I   (3)  It  was  for  the  i^eeond  time  at  the  diaunce  of  3°  41'  41" 

1  from  Ihe  Pole  in  the  year =1136    ., 

I  (4)  1  Tauri   (Alcyotie  of  the   Pleiades)  was  in  the  Bamc 

riKhtasccnsion  as  theequinociial  point  inlheyear  =  3Z4S     ,. 
when   it   crossed  the  meridian   above  the   Pole, 
3"  47'   north   of  the  Eqtiator,  with   a   Draconis 
ciosaing  below  the  Pole,  nearly,  btit  not  exactly  at 
the   same    instnnl :    and   a   Draconis  was    then 
nearly  90"  iSgi'  i6'|  ttom  Alcyone  in  the  meridian, 
measured  through  the  Pole. 
I  (s)  a  Draconis  and  rj  Tauri  were  exactly  opposite  to  each 
other,  so  that  one  of  Ihem  could  be  on  the  meridian 
above  Ihe  Pole,  and  the  other  on  the  meridian 
below  the  Pole,  at  the  Game  absolute  instant,  only 
at  the  date  of  . .         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..   =  1574     .. 

but  when  all  the  other  data  diverged  largely. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  last  three  dates.  Of 
these  three,  the  first  two  evidently  include,  between 
them  my  own  previous  mean  quantity  of  2170  b.c.  ; 
but  the  third  differs  extravagantly.  Nevertheless,  the 
visible  effect  in  the  sky  of  that  one  apparently  very 
large  difference  in  absolute </«/?,  is  merely  this,  according 
to  Dr.  Briinnow's  computation ;  viz.  that  when  ij  Tauri, 
or  the  Pleiades,  were  crossing  the  meridian  above  the 
Pole,  at  my  Pyramid  date  of  3170  b.c,  a  Draconis  was 
not  doing  the  same  thing,  exactly  beneath  the  Pole,  at 
the  same  instant ;  for  the  star  was  then  at  the  distance 
of  o'  1 7'  wcsl  of  the  meridian.  But  it  would  have  been 
doing  the  same  thing  perfectly,  according  to  ati  entrance- 
lOisa^e  observation  of  it,   if  the   northern   end  of  that 
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passage  had  been  made,  by  the  builders,  to  trend  17' 
westward,  still  keeping  to  its  observed  angular  height 
in  the  vertical  plane  ;  viz.  36°  18'. 

Whereupon  comes  the  question  whether, — granting 
temporarily  that  Dr.  Briinnow's  excellent  calculations 
in  modem  astronomy  replace  everything  that  has  hap- 
pened in  Nature  during  the  last  4,000  years, — whether 
that  17'  of  the  Pole-star's  ivest  distance  from  the  meri- 
dian was  a  thing  of  moment ; — and  if  so,  is  this  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  divergence  has  been  discovered? 

Seventeen  minutes  of  space,  or  less  than  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  azimuthal  scale,  is  but  a  small 
quantity  for  any  one  to  appreciate  in  all  the  round  of 
the  blue  expanse,  without  instruments;  and  the  first 
effort  of  Greek  astronomy  1,800  years  after  the  Pyramid 
was  built,  is  reported  to  have  been  the  discovery  that 
the  Pole-star  of  that  day,  then  6  degrees  from  the  Pole, 
was  not  as  they,  the  Greeks,  had  previously  held,  exactly 
on  the  Pole, 

Greek  and  other  profane  nations,  then,  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  overlooking,  long,  long  after  the  epoch  of 
the  Pyramid,  an  error  twenty  times  as  great  as  this 
which  is  now  charged  on  the  Great  Pyramid  astronomy, 
by  the  present  day  science  of  precision,  which  has  been 
at  last  elaborated  amongst  men  after  a  further  consump- 
tion of  4,000  valuable  years. 

And  yet  it  was  not  all  error  either,  on  the  part  of  the 
Great  Pyramid.  For  here  we  should  take  account  of 
the  results  of  my  observations  in  1865,  when  I  suc- 
ceeded in  comparing  the  directions  of  both  the  outside 
of  the  Pyramid,  the  internal  axis  of  the  entrance- 
passage,  and  the  axis  of  the  azimuth  trenches*  sepa- 
rately and  successively  with  the  Polar  star.  These  ob- 
servations were  made  with  a  powerful  altitude-azimuth 
instrument,  reading  oflf  its  angles  with  micrometer- 
•  See  "  Life  and  Work."  Vol.  11.  pp.  1S5— 196. 
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l-microscopes  to  tenths  of  seconds;  and  the  conclusions 
■from  them  were,  that  everything  at  the  Great  Pyramid 
■  Irendetl,  at  its,  north  end  tou.'ard&  the  west, — the  azimuth 
■trenches  by  19  minutes,  the  socket-sides  of  the  base  by 
■5  minutes,  and  the  axis  of  the  entrance-passage  by  more 
vnearly  4  minutes  and  a  half. 

What  could  all  these  features  have  been  laid  out  for 
I  with  this  slight  tendency  to  west  of  north?  was  a 
FquestJon  which  I  frequently  pondered  over  at  the  Great 
'  Pyramid,  and  sometimes  even  accused  the  earth's  sur- 
face of  having  shifted  with  respect  to  its  axis  of  rota- 
tion during  4,000  years.  But  noxv  the  true  explanation 
» would  appear  to  be,  that  the  Seth-descended  architect, 
knowing  perfectly  well  the  want  of  exactly  the  12  hours, 
or  50  inch,  correspondence  between  his  Polar  and  Equa- 
torial stars  (though  they  were  the  best  in  the  sky),  had 
so  adjusted  in  a  minute  degree  the  position  of  the  Great 
PjTamid  when  building  it,  as  to  reduce  any  error  in  his 
Pleiades  system  of  chronology,  arising  out  of  the  stellar 
discrepance,  to  a  minimum.  Whence  the  fact  of  the 
western  divergence  of  the  north  pointing  of  the  entrance- 
passage,  as  detected  by  the  modern  astronomy  observa-  ' 
lions  in  1X65,  combined  with  the  computation  in  1871, 
—becomes  the  most  convincing  practical  proof  of  in- 
tention, and  not  accident,  having  guided  all  these  time 
arrangements  at  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Further  still  too  1  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention 
in  this  Edition,  that  on  discussing  recently  with  some  ol 
the  astronomers  who  were  sent  to  Egypt  in  December, 
l874,toobser\'e  the  Transit  of  Venus  (as  a  stepping-stone 
towards  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  sun-distance), — the 
palm  of  merit  for  the  best  time  observations  seemed  to 
be  unanimously  accorded  to  those  of  them  who  had 
adopted  a  new  method  of  using  their  transit  instru- 
ments, recently  elaborated  by  M.  Otto  Struve,  of  the 
Central  Russian  Observatory ;  and  which  consisted  in 
2  c 
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observing,  not  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  (as 
usually  done  or  tried  to  be  done),  but  in  the  vertical  of 
ike  Pole-star  at  the  instant; — or,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on 
the  very  method  of  ultra- refinement  adopted  at  the  an- 
cient Great  Pyramid.  Hence  the  object  oif  this  chapter 
is  now  fully  obtained ;  for  not  only  does  the  ancient 
monument  fix  an  absolute  date  for  itself,  viz.  something 
very  close  to  3r7o  B.C.,  which  all  the  profane  monu- 
ments were  confessed  to  be  incapable  of  even  approxi- 
mately attempting,  but  it  does  so  by  methods  unluiown 
of  old  elsewhere,  and  only  recently  begun  to  be  appre- 
ciated in  the  best  European  astronomy. 

APPENDIX  IN  1879. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  of  September  in  the 
present  year,  has  appeared  an  Article  entitled,  "  The 
Problem  of  the  Great  Pyramid,"  by  that  unceasing 
writer  in  scientific  periodicals,  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A., 
Cambridge.  It  touches  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter,  and,  I  am  told,  calls  for  remark. 

Mr.  Proctor  cannot  deny  the  measures,  observations, 
star  conclusions  and  general  astronomy  here  just  set 
forth ;  but  he  is  anxious  to  take  up  with  the  Egypto- 
logists in  their  long  dates,  wherefore  he  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  Pyramid's  entrance  passage  must  have 
memorialized  the  earlier  of  the  two  appulses  of  the 
a  Draconis  Pole-star;  viz.  that  of  3300  b.c,  and  not 
that  of  2170  B.C. 

To  this  end  he  is  content  to  lose,  abolish,  or  be  blind 
to,  all  the  invaluable  Pleiades  traditions  of  the  early 
families  of  mankind  ;  all  the  unique  astronomical  per- 
fections of  the  Equinoctial  coincidence  with  the  Pleiades 
in  2170  B.C.,  as  well  as  their  nearly  Equatorial  place 
then ; — and  makes  everything  hinge  upon  one  other 
star  without  any  traditional  memorial,  with  a  fabulous 
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Greek  natural-historj'  name  (n  Ccniaiiri) ;  Tar  from  the 
Equinoctial  Meridian,  and  unsuitable  for  time  work, 
being  34^  away  from  the  Equator,  and  in  the  very  low 
altitude  direction  of  the  Grand  Galler\-,  which  is  further 
impenetrably  sealed  towards  the  South  by  200  feet  in 
thickness  of  solid  masonry. 

For  the  removal  of  this  remarkable  difficulty,  Mr. 
Proctor  invents  a  scheme  of  a  temporary  observing 
having  been  carried  out,  when  the  Great  Pyramid 
mi^ht  have  been  less  than  half  built.  But  as  that 
would  not  be  verj'  useful  in  scientific  astronomy,  he 
borrows  an  astrological  excuse  from  the  mediaeval  Con- 
stantinopolitan,  Proclus  (4S0  a.d.);  he.  a  mystical  phi- 
losopher of  that  day,  who  knew  in  reality  nothing  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  and  its  very  ancient  builders;  but, 
while  following  in  the  steps  of  the  Emperor  Julian  the 
Apostate,  against  Christianity,  perverted,  paganised, 
and  diabolised  whatever  he  touched.  Under  this  sorry 
and  dangerous  leader  then,  Mr.  Proctor  declares  in 
London,  with  the  most  astounding  improbability  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that  King  Cheops  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  must  have  been  an  astrologer;  and 
observed  stars  in  the  once  half-finished  Grand  Gallery 
there,  when  it  was  still  open  to  the  South,  in  order  to 
compute  the  horoscope  of  his  own  life,  in  the  dark, 
mediaeval  manner  that  was  coming  into  fashion  in  the 
corrupt  society  of  Byzantine  cities  in  Proclus'  own  day, 
and  on  his  peculiar  pattern.* 

So  hollow  and  far-fetched  a  scheme  for  making  the 

*  In  the  intmals  of  his  deep  sludics  of  nioraU  and  meUptiyiics. 
Proclus,  uya  Ciibbon  (Vol.  VII.  p.  149)  fetsonally  conversed  with  Pan, 
jEtculipius,  and  Mincrvu.  in  whose  niysteries  he  waa  lecreily  initiated, 
and  whose  ptOHtrate  itaiuea  he  adortd:  in  the  devout  penunaion  thai 
the  philonopho.  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  univeisc,  should  be  the  piicst  of 
its  "  vanuui  deiiiei.'  Proclua  died  at  the  age  of  73,  a.d.  4S5 ;  or  as  his 
■nti'Christian  friends  preferred  m  mark  it, — 114  years  alio  IsXtavH 
^affiXiw;: ;  for  "  the  pngins  reckoned  tlieir  c.tlamilirs  from  ihe  leign  of 
their  hero," 

2  C    2 
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Great  Pyramid  lengthen  out  its  dates  from  2170  to 
3300  B.C.,  really  needs  no  answer:  though  I  am  happy 
to  point  out  that  its  author  does  one  good  thing  towards 
the  end  of  his  essay,  on  his  own  sound  knowledge  of 
modern  practical  astronomy  and  its  methods  of  calcu- 
lation. 

This  good  thing  is,  that  he  computes  the  date  for  the 
Pleiades  stars  being  in  the  position  described  in  No.  4 
of  Dr.  BrUnnow's  list  (p.  383) ;  and  says  that  he  finds 
it,  not  2248  B.C.,  but  more  nearly  3140  B.C.  To  which 
I  can  only  say  for  the  reasons  pointed  out  on  pp.  381, 
382,  very  probably. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MOSAIC,   AMD    EGYPTIAN,   WISDOM, 

Derived  from  opposite  sources. 

IN  the  circles  of  those  very  learned  men  in  modern 
society  who  go  on  studying  with  zest  the  idolatrous 
contents  of  the  Egyptian  galleries  in  the  British,  and 
many  other,  museums  (and  are  known  as  hierologists, 
hieroglyphiologists,  Egyptologists,  and  though  calling 
themselves  Biblical  archaeologists,  are  much  more 
Anti-,  than  Pro-,  therein),  are  found  the  doughtiest  of 
those  champions  who  are  so  ready  in  these  days  to 
insist,  that  **  whereas  Genesis  was  written  by  Moses, 
and  Moses  was  for  many  years  of  his  life  a  priest 
among  the  Egyptians,  (who  were  a  wealthy  and  civilized 
nation  when  the  progenitors  of  the  Israelites  were  still 
merely  wandering  shepherds ;  while  moreover,  according 
to  the  New  Testament  itself  (Acts  vii.  22),  Moses  was 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,)** — that 
therefore  Moses  must  have  borrowed  all  the  best  things 
he  has  put  into  Genesis,  and  his  other  books  also,  from 
the  Egyptian  priests. 

On  this  question,  much  defence  of  the  Divine  inspi- 
ration, versus  the  Egyptian  education,  of  the  responsible 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  written  in  the 
modern  world,  from  the  literary  side ;  but  not  always 
with  so  much  decided  effect  as  might  have  been  done 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  as  now  established 
by  the  Great  Pyramid  investigations. 
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Mere  literature,  indeed,  has  well  set  forth  that  as 
to  the  points  of  community,  or  similar  complexion, 
claimed  by  the  hierologists  betiveen  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Mosaic  laws,  they  exist  only  in  certain  subsidiary 
forms  required  for  social  order  and  political  indepen- 
dence ;  and  are  such  as  a  common  humanity,  with  a 
like  geographical  position,  chronological  epoch,  and 
traditional  information  from  Babel,  would  have  infalli- 
bly produced,  more  or  less,  amongst  any  set  of  people 
endowed  with  ever  so  little  desire  to  amend  their  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  And  then  there  comes  also,  to  everj' 
real  believer  in  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity. 
this  further  and  grander  result,  flowing  from  an  induc- 
tive investigation  into  the  two  systems  as  wholes;  viz. 
that  the  real  religious  essence  of  the  Mosaic  law  is  as 
totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  Egj'ptian,  as  any  two 
antagonisms  in  this  world  can  possibly  be.  For  while 
the  Egyptian  system  bases  on  Cainite  assertions  and 
reassertions  of  self- righteousness,  and  a  multitude  of 
gods,  half  animal  and  half  man — some  of  them,  too,  not  a 
little  abominable — who  is  there,  of  those  who  have  felt 
the  saving  grace  of  Christ's  Divine  sacrifice,  who  cannot 
see,  as  the  rulinp  principle  in  Moses,  the  most  magni- 
ficent, and  particular  rebellion  against  all  the  would-be 
power  of  man  to  theo-technicize  heavenly  things,  and 
a  grand  assertion  both  of  the  one,  true,  only  living  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  sinfulness  of  man  in 
Hi's  sight?  Over  and  above  which,  how  grandly  distinct 
is  the  great  preparation,  promised  to  Abraham,  and  prac- 
tically begun  in  the  lime  of  Moses,  of  setting  aside  apecu* 
liar  people  in  the  midst  of  whom,  or  rather  of  one  section 
of  whom,  Christ  Himself  was  to  appear  and  suffer  1.500 
years  afterwards  as  the  Divine  Mediator  and  all-essential 
Atonement ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  other  sections  of 
which  people  and  His  Church,  He  is  still  to  appear  a 
Universal  King  on  earth  ! 
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The  holy  zeal,  too,  of  Moses,  his  earnest  self-sacri- 
ficing for  the  cause  of  God,  and  his  anxiety  to  show  Him 
at  once  accessible  by  prayer,  through  an  appointed 
method  of  sin-offering  and  mediation  to  eveiy  one,  both 
rich  and  poor,  are  the  liveliest  contrasts  that  can  well 
be  imagined  to  the  sordid  routine  of  an  Egyptian  priest- 
hood, placing  itself  immovably,  for  its  own  gain,  between 
the  people  and  their  gods,  such  as  they  were. 


Of  the  Number  Five. 

But  the  most  decided  overthrow  of  the  modern  hiero- 
logists  comes  involuntarily  from  themselves,  when  they 
attempt  to  handle  the  mechanical  part  of  the  question; 
for,  to  a  great  extent,  what  they,  the  hierologists,  have 
succeeded  at  last  in  proving, — is  precisely  that  which 
enables  us  to  say  most  positively  that  a  cubit  measur^ 
ing-rod  of  the  Mosaic,  and  Newton-proved,  length  of 
25  Pyramid  inches  nearly,  and  which  has  such  extra- 
ordinary scientific  value  in  its  earth-axis  commensura- 
bility,  and  was  made  so  much  of  by  Moses  in  the 
Tabernacle  of  the  Wilderness, — was  no  part  or  parcel 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  profane  Egyptians  during  any 
portion  of  their  historical  career  ;  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, have  been  learned  or  borrowed  from  them  by  either 
Moses  or  any  one  else. 

And  though  the  best  ethnological  theory  of  the 
Egyptians  be  that  which  makes  them,  not  Ethiopians 
descending  the  Nile  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  nor 
Indian  Aryans  migrating  by  sea  from  Bombay  and 
landing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, — but  North 
Asiatics  and  Caucasians  entering  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  into  Lower  Egj'pt,  and  ascending  the  course  of  the 
river — there  seems  no  reason  whatever  to  conclude  that 
they  ha,d  previously,  wherever  such  previous  existence  had 
been  passed,  either  received  or  adopted  that  peculiar 
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measure  of  25  inches,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  considers 
the  hraditcs  possessed,  long  before  their  going  down  into 
Egypt. 

Not  only,  too,  may  it  be  further  said,  from  this  cubit- 
measure  side  of  the  question,  that  recent  researches  have 
proved  the  astonishing  vitality  of  standards  of  measure 
throufih  enormous  intervals  of  time  :  and  that  an -invo- 
luntary change  of  a  free  people's  standard  from  the  un- 
doubted Egyptian  20"68,  to  the  Hebrew  and  Pyramid 
25"o  inches,  or  vice  versa,  was  never  yet  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  classic  world  ;  but  it  may  be  argued,  that 
the  ancient  Egj'ptians,  whatever  faults  they  may  have 
had,  were  both  politically  and  socially  a  most  conserva- 
tive, methodical,  and  orderly  people,  with  an  immense 
taste  for  mechanics,  a  most  commendable  indu^trj',  and  • 
a  marvellous  appreciation  of  measure ;  so  that  they 
would  be  the  last  nation  in  the  world,  let  alone  their 
religious  ideas  on  the  topic,  to  lose  or  mistake  their 
hereditary  standards.  In  fact,  one  of  the  chief  accusa- 
tions which  a  late  French  writer  brings  against  those 
ancient  Egyptians  is,  that  they  had  no  genius,  no  in- 
vention, no  love  of  change;  that  they  were  only  dull 
plodders  at  routine  work;  and,  besides  never  having 
produced  a  great  poet  or  a  first-rate  warrior,  they  were 
actually  so  low  in  the  scale  of  his  own  Gallic  ideas  of  ad- 
vancing, civilized  humanity,  so  debased  in  fact  amongst 
mankind,  as  never  to  have  had  a  revolutionist  of  any  kind 
or  degree  amongst  them. 

We  may  therefore  with  perfect  safety,  and  hierolo- 
gists"  support  too,  regard  the  length  of  20'6S  inches  aa 
the  veritable  and  admitted  hereditary  measure  of  all 
Pharaonic,  Cainite,  idolatrous,  Egyptians;  and  the  one 
which,  if  they  had  been  really  copied  from  by  any 
other  nation  or  individual,  would  have  been  the  length 
imitated  and  faithfully  reproduced. 

Moses,  consequently,  in  making  the  distinguished  and 
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by  implication  (see  p.  357)  sacred,  use  which  he  did,  not 
of  that  length  of  20'68,  but  of  the  very  different  length 
of  25  inches,  was  decidedly  not  taking  anything  there 
out  of  the  known  wisdom-book  of  the  Egyptians. 

And  not  only  so,  too ;  for  if,  with  the  absolute  length 
of  the  Pyramid  standard,  Moses  adopted  its  Pyramidic 
subdivision  also  into  5x5  parts,  and  wrote  his  whole 
laws  and  legislation  in  five  books,  or  a  "  Pentateuch." — 
he  was  adopting  an  arrangement  which  was  particularly  ■ 
hateful  to  the  Egyptians.      Why  it  was  so,  does  not  j 
appear ;  but  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  speaks  of  5  as  being  I 
the   "evil   number"    in    Modern    Eg>-pt*    still;   it   is 
marked  by  o  on  their  watches ;  and  5  x  5,  or  anything  \ 
made  up  of  5,  would  seem  to  have  been  always  repulsive 
there. 

Particularly  galling,  therefore,  to  the  old  Egj-ptians  it 
must  have  been  to  have  seen  the  Israelites,  when  they 
escaped  from  bondage  and  went  out  of  the  country 
"with  an  high  hand,"  itself  a  symbol  of  5, — especially 
galling  to  their  spirits  to  see  their  late  slaves  go  up, 
marshalled  by  "  5  in  a  rank,"  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt; 
lor  so  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  word  expressed 
"  harnessed,"  in  Exodus  .xiii.  18,  of  the  English  Bible. 

But  Moses  had  none  of  this  unwise  and  anti-Pyramid 
hatred  of  5,  and  times  of  5 ;  and  though  his  first 
arrangement  of  years  was  the  Sabbatical  one  of  a 
"week  of  years,"  his  next,  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant one,  the  grand  standard,  in  fact,  of  saered  time, 
was  the  jubilee  of  5  x  lu  years;  a  number  which,  with 
the  similar  arrangement  of  days  for  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost, brings  up  again  the  number  of  inches  frequently 
referred  to  as  an  important  standard  in  the  King's 
Chamber  and  the  passages  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

And  when  we  further  find  that  in  other  important 

things,  Moses  was  likewise  going  directly  against  the 

*  Miiriay'»  1S64  "  Handbook  fbt  Eeypt."  p.  1.41. 
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I'standards  of  the  Egyptians,  but  coincidently  with  those 
I  of  the  Kosmos  of  God  and  also  the  long  secret,  but  now 
i'  being  manifested,  design  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  of  those 
very  innermost  parts  of  it,  too,  which  the  Egyptians 
knew  nothing  about,  and  which  he,  Moses,  as  a  7tian, 
could  never  have  seen — when  we  meet  with  all  these 
telhng  circumstances,  and  so  many  parallel  features  be- 
tween the  inspired  writings  of  the  Bible,  and  the  con- 
struction by  number,  weight,  and  measure  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  ;  they  two  on  one  side,  versus  on  the  other  all 
profane  Egypt,  together  with  Babylon,  Assyria,  and 
Greece  also,  it  certainly  would  appear  that  we  must  be 
coming  close  to  the  Biblical  Sethite,  or  Israelitic,  source 
of  the  truly  high  and  transcendent  knowledge  displayed 
I  by  that  mighty,  unique,  and  »io;i -Egj^ptian  fabric. 

While  as  to  the  oft-repeated  quotation  that  Moses 
^■as  learned  in  "all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egj-ptians," — 
the  particular  question  which  that  most  provokes  in  the 
Imind  of  one  who  has  closely  studied  the  Great  Pyramid, 
and  compared  it  carefully  by  mensuration  and  science 
against  every  known  work  of  those  same  idolatrous 
Egj'ptians  when  working  freely  and  voluntarily  for 
themselves, — is.  and  pray  what  did  nil  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians  amount  to  ?  Must  it  not  have  been  some- 
thing extremely  moderate,  if  Moses  knew  it  all,  besides 
his  own  superlative  stores  of  higher  wisdom,  which 
Egyptians  were  by  no  means  burdened  with  ? 
(  Moses  knew  therefore,  doubtless,  that  the  profane 
Egyptians  believed  the  earth  to  be  flat,  and  represented 
it  in  their  hieroglyphics,  still  to  be  seen,  as  a  thin  cake  of 
bread:  and  had  no  ideas  of  earth  and  heaven  commen- 
syrability  for  their  own  cubit  measure.  But  Moses  was 
not  led,  by  knowing  that  ignorant  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  follow  it, — rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  avoid  it, 
and  light  against  it ;  arming  himself  therefor  out  of  the 
very  treasuries  of  Divine  wisdom  imparted  to  him  from 
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on  high.  And,  first  of  all,  let  us  see  how  he  proceeded 
in  that  particular  matter  of  his,  or  his  God's,  sacred 
cubit  length,  as  expressive  of  the  earth  we  live  on; 
first  in  size,  and  next  with  its  contents  and  all  that  is 
therein. 

Of  the  Sacred  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 

The  length  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  cubit  having  been 
25*025  British  inches  cannot,  I  presume,  now,  after  all 
that  has  preceded  in  this  book,'*'  be  resisted ;  and,  to  . 
all  minds  capable  of  grasping  the  subject.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  testimony  for  the  Mosaic  cubit  having  also 
been  close  to  that  length, t  is  probably  equally  conclu- 
sive ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  those  able  minds  may  desire 
to  hear,  if  there  is  any  further  direct  Biblical  evidence 
for  that  end,  over  and  above  what  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
adduced  in  his  invaluable  Dissertation.  Now  some- 
thing of  this  sort  there  does  appear  to  be  in  the  Penta- 
teuch's account  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  most 
sacred  feature  of  the  whole  of  the  Tabernacle's  arrange- 
ment under  Moses. 

That  ark  was  kept  in  the  Holiest  of  Holies,  occupied 
its  chief  place  of  honour,  and  was  never  to  be  looked  on 
by  any  but  the  High  Priest  alone,  even  during  a  journey. 
Near  it  was  placed  an  ephah  measure;  and  immediately 
outside  its  compartment,  as  Michaelis  has  shown,  were 
various  other  standards  of  measure ;  though  no  metro- 
logical  purpose,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  been  hitherto 
assigned  to  the  Ark  itself. 

As  its  original  name,  arca^  implies,  the  Ark  was  a  box 
or  chest;  and  its  first  stated  purpose  as  such  was,  to 
hold  the  Divine  autograph  of  the  law  written  on  stone. 

This  Ark-box,  then,  made  of  shittim,  or  acacia,  wood, 
was  further  lidless,  so  far  as  anything  attached  to  it  was 

*  Chap.  X.  pp.  199,  208;  Chap.  XIV.  p.  391.     f  Chap.  XVI.  p.  351. 
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concerned:  though  a  crown  of  gold  n-as  aflerwards 
added  round  about  the  rim,  and  a  separate  or  ]oose  lid 
was  made  for  it  of  pure  gold,  called  the  Mercy-seat. 
The  actual  seat,  however, — said  to  be  occasionally 
occupied  as  a  throne,  by  an  expression  of  the  Divine 
presence^was  not  that  lid,  but  was  formed  by  the 
wings  of  two  angels,  constructed  in  gold,  at  either  end 
of  the  lid;  which  lid,  at  such  time,  together  with  the 
Ark  below,  then  formed  the  foolstoul." 

With  the  lower  part  only  of  this  arrangement,  or  the 
Aik  itself,  have  we  now  to  do;  and  the  Ark,  on  its 
loose  lid  of  gold  being  removed,  was  merely  a  box — a 
lidless  rectangular,  and  rectilinear  box,  made  of  a  hard 
and  tough  wood  common  to  the  hills  of  ijinai. 

Now  in  so  far,  there  was  nothing  new  or  peculiar  in 
this  arrangement  of  Moses ;  for  of  boxes  there  was 
already  an  abundance  in  the  world,  even  in  the  verj- 
temples  of  Egypt,  when  time  had  waxed  so  late  in 
human  history  as  1500  B.C.  In  fact,  those  very  pur- 
poses of  "rapacity,"  in  subservience  to  which  Josephus 
relates  that  Cain  invented  weights  and  measures,  would 
seem  to  require  that  he  should  have  made  big  and  strong 
chests,  wherein  to  keep  the  fruits  of  his  organized  spolia- 
tion and  oppression  of  mankind ;  as  weil  as  the  stone 
strongholds,  banks,  or  "  oers,"  of  which  more  presently, 
for  the  custody  of  the  said  chests, 

The  only  feature,  therefore,  of  distinctive  importance 
which  we  need  e.\pect  to  find  in  the  particular  box  con- 
structed by  Moses  for  a  sacred  purpose,  should  be  some- 
thing akin  to  that  which  distinguished  his  sacred  cubit 
from  the  profane  cubit  of  the  Egyptians.     Mere  mea- 

*  The  lid.  oi  caver,  of  the  ark  was  ot  the  same  length  and  breadth, 
aod  made  of  the  purest  gold.  Over  it.  at  the  two  extremities,  ucrc  iwu 
cherubim,  with  ihclr  four  laces  turned  towards  each  other,  and  iocliDcd 
a  little  lowaida  the  lid  (otherwise  called  ibe  Mercy-seatJ.  Theil  V.  ings, 
which  were  Epread  out  over  the  lop  of  Ibc  ark,  formed  the  throne  of  God. 
the  KinK  of  Israel,  wbilc  (be  atk  ilEcIf  was  the  footstool.  '  Exod.  xkv. 
10— ij  ;  njixvii.  I— 9.)— Kilio-j  Bibli  Cyctol>iciiin.  p.  214- 
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suring-sticks  were  both  of  them  to  the  outside,  con- 
temptuous world  ;  and  yet  one,  not  only  of  a  different 
length  from  the  other,  but  implying  by  the  amount  of 
that  difference  a  com  men  sura  bi  lily  with  the  Divinely 
grand  in  nature,  far  too  difficult  for  man  to  have  dis- 
covered for  himself,  or  even  to  have  fully  appreciated 
when  explained  to  him,  in  that  age.  Now  the. size  of 
that  Ark-bos  of  Moses  is  given  in  Holy  Scripture  as 
being  2'5  cubits  long,  and  i'5  cubits  broad,  and  i"5 
high  ;  which  measures  being  reduced  to  Pyramid  inches, 
on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's,  or  more  exactly  our  own,  evalua- 
tion of  the  sacred  cubit  of  Moses,  =  62"g  X  37-5  x  37-5 
of  those  inches. 

But  was  this  outside  measure,  or  inside  measure  ?  for 
that  must  make  a  very  material  difference  in  the  cubical 
result. 

Outside  measure,  without  a  doubt,  and  for  the  two 
following  reasons : — 

1st.  Because  the  vertical  component  is  spoken  of  as 
height,  and  not  depth. 

2nd.  Because  the  lower  lid  of  gold,  or  the  Mercy-seat, 
being  made  only  of  the  same  stated  length  and  breadth 

I  as  the  Ark  itself,  it  would  have  stood  insecure,  and  run 
a  chance  of  tumbling  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  if 
that  length  and  breadth  had  signified  the  top  of  the 
box's  inside,  and  not  its  outside,  area. 
Hence,  with  the  true  length  of  the  sacred  cubit  (ob- 
tained now  after  so  many  mediaeval  ages  of  error),  and 
the  above  understanding  how  to  apply  it,  we  may  now 
approach  the  cubical  contents  of  the  Covenant's  Ark. 
We  are  not,  indeed,  informed  in  Scripture  what  was 
the  thickness  of  the  sides,  and  therefore  do  not  know 
exactly  how  much  to  subtract  from  the  outside,  lo  give 
the  inside,  dimensions;  but  the  outside  having  been 
given,  and  the  material  stated,  the  limits  within  which 
such  thickness  must   be   found  are   left   verj-  narrow 
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indeed.  Let  the  thickness,  for  instance,  be  assumed  i"8 
Pyramid  inches :  then  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth 
will  be  reduced  from  an  outside  of  62-5  x  37-5  x  37*5 
to  an  inside  of  58*9  >;  ^yg  x  357  ;  which  gives  71,282 
cubic  inches  for  the  capacity  contents  of  this  open  box 
without  a  lid. 

Or,  if  we  consider  the  sides  and  ends  1*75  inch 
thick,  and  the  bottom  2  inches, — also  very  fair  pro- 
portions in  carpentry  for  such  a  sized  box  in  such 
a  quality  of  wood, — then  its  inside  measure  would  be 
Sg'o  X  34'0  X  35*5 ;  which  yields  for  the  cubical  contents 
71,213  cubic  Pyramid  inches. 

Thus,  in  any  mode  almost  of  practically  constructing 
the  Ark-box,  on  both  the  name  and  number  data  given 
by  the  Bible,  and  the  sacred  Hebrew  cubit  value  first 
approached  in  modem  times  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  we 
cannot  avoid  bringing  out  a  cubical  capacity  result 
almost  identical  with  that  of  a  still  older  box,  known 
for  several  centuries  past  to  moderns  as  a  lidless  box, 
but  never  known  at  all  to  the  ancient  Egyptians;  viz. 
the  coffer  in  the  King's  Chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Wherefore,  with  that  coffer's  cubic  capacity,  (ascer- 
tained by  the  modern  measures  already  given  in  Chapter 
VIII.  p.  165,  and  amounting  to  71,250  cubic  Pyramid 
inches,)  the  (\rk  of  the  Covenant  immediately  acquires 
all  the  commensurabilities  of  that  coffer's  interior  with 
the  capacity  and  mean  density  of  the  natural  earth  as 
a  whole ;  a  something  both  utterly  distinguishing  it 
from  any  profane  Egyptian  box  yet  measured ;  and 
most  'appropriate  to  the  Scripture-stated  use  of  the 
Ark  under  circumstances  of  Divine  presence  as  a  foot- 
stool ;  agreeably  with  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  Isateih 
and  Acts,  "the  earth  is  My  footstool." 

Such,  then,  looked  at  in  the  light  of  science,  3.300 
years  after  its  day  of  construction,  must  have  been 
the  sacred  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  built  according  to  the 
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inspiration  commands  received  by  Moses  afler  he  had 
left  Egypt  for  ever; — and  that  was  the  Ark  which  sub- 
sequently overthrew,  the  idol  gods  of  the  Philistines, 
and  was  a  source  of  safety  to  Israel,  k7i«i  tixed  by  per- 
mission of  God,  on  many  and  many  a  national  occasion. 
Yet  what  eventually  became  of  it.  or  what  was  its 
latter  end.  Scripture  does  not  inform  us.  The  Eastern 
Churches  have  their  traditions,  but  I  dii  not  know  on 
what  really  secure  data  they  found  them. 

The  Abyssinians,  too,  have  much  to  say  about  the 
Ark,  and  I  believe  claim  it  to  be  now  in  their  country: 
while  the  Apocrypha,  on  the  contrary,  declares  that, 
together  with  many  other  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple, 
it  was  carried  away  and  hidden  by  Jeremiah  in  Mount 
Nebo,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  him. 

Meanwhile  the  rising  tide  of  national  thought,  in- 
quiry, and  growing  belief  in  this  country,  touching  the 
identity  of  the  British  nation  with  the  lost  ten  tribes  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  is  now  leading,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Edward  Hine,  Rev.  F.  R.  A.  Glover,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Bird,  and  others,  to  the  conclusion,  that  sub- 
aequently  still  to  what  is  described  in  the  Apocrypha, 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  brought,  together  with  a 
daughter  of  the  Royal  House  of  Judah  in  the  here- 
ditary line  of  David,  to  these  Isles  of  the  West,  by 
Jeremiah,  in  his  latter  days  ;  and  was  finally  deposited 
by  him  in  the  hill  of  Tara  in  Ireland  ;  and  is  there  still, 
in  verj-  secure  masonic  preservation  for  an  expected  day 
of  bringing  to  hght  once  again. 

Papers  on  this  subject  are  appearing  almost  every 
week  in  Mr.  Mine's  special  Anglo-Israelite  journals, 
Life  from  ike  Dead,  and  The  NtUioii's  Glory  Leader, 
as  well  as  in  the  Banner  nf  Israel,  under  the  unex- 
ceptionable editorship  of  Mr.  E.  W,  Bird  (Philo-Israel). 
Subscriptions,  too,  have  even  been  sent  in,  though  not 
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desired   yet,  to   pay  for  the   expense  of  a  search   by 
excavation. 

If  this  most  remarkable,  really  miraculous,  Biblical 
reUc  should  ever  he  found,  either  at  Tara  or  anji^'Iiere 
else,  it  is  evident  from  all  that  has  been  already  written 
here,  that  by  its  exact  and  scientifically-measured  size  it 
may  prove  its  nwn  case.  And  in  the  same  category  I 
may  as  well  mention  a  further  piece  of  solid  information 
made  out  by  the  metroiogical  researches  of  John  Taylor 
and  others  in  past  years  ;  viz.  that  within  narrow  limits 
of  uncertainty,  the  brazen  lavers  of  Solomon's  Temple 
were  also  of  the  same  cubic  capacity  as  the  coffer  in 
the  Great  Pj'ramid  :  and  measured  on  the  Hebrew  sys- 
tem, 40  baths  or  4  homers  ;  while  each  of  those  homers 
was  equal  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  "quarter,"  used  for 
corn-measures  amongst  that  people,  viz.  our  owa  fore- 
fathers. Those  lavers,  then,  through  the  coffer,  were — 
what  no  human  science  could  have  intentionally  made 
them  in  that  day^i.c.  earth-commensurable  incapacity, 
combined  with  weight. 

Of  Sohmon^s  Moltat  Sea. 

But  there  Was  still  a  far  larger  capacity  vessel  in  the 
same  Temple  of  Solomon  :  was  it,  also,  earth-commen- 
surable, and  harmoniously  proportioned  with  the  world 
of  God's  creation  ? 

This  vessel,  by  name  the  "  Molten  Sea,"  was  grandly 
cast  in  bronze,  though  of  a  shape  and  size  which  have 
defied  all  essayists  hitherto  to  agree  upon.  Even  in  the 
Bible,  something  of  what  is  there  said  about  it,  is  stated 
variously  in  different  books  thereof;  as  in  that  of  Kings, 
the  cubical  contents  are  given  as  2.000  baths,  while  in 
Chronicles  they  are  set  down  as  j.ooo.  The  latter 
account  being  but  fragmentary,  I  adhere  to  the  former ; 
and  then  find,  according  to  the  simple  statement  in 
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Kiths,  that  the  "molten  sea"  would  have  contained  the 
Kcontents  of  a  la  verso  times;  ora  Pyramid  number  at  once. 
Next  we  are  told  (i  Kings,  vii.  23 — 26)  that  the  "moi- 
Iten  sea"  "was  ten  cubits  from  the  one  brim  to  the 
Bother;  it  was  round  all  about,  and  his  height  was  five 
'(Cubits ;  and  a  line  of  thirty  cubits  did  compass  it  round 
pabout :  and  it  was  an  hand-breadth  thick.'' 

The  first  point  here,  is  to  realize  the  shape.  Some 
;good  men  have  imagined  it  cylindrical ;  some  of  a  swell- 
Kjng  caldron  form;  but  the  greater  numbers,  a  hemi- 
pherical  shape;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  most  agreeable 
ft{l)  to  the  phrase  "  round  all  about,"  (2)  to  its  diameter 
■being  twice  its  height,  and  (j)  to  the  traditionary  testi- 
Imony  of  Josephus  that  it  was  hemispherical. 

This  point  settled,  are  the  measures  given,  of  the  in- 
P  side,  or  outside,  denomination  ?  By  the  rule  established 
for  the  Ark,  the  breadth  and  height  are  outside,  of 
course ;  but  in  that  case,  what  is  the  meaning  of  a 
circle  of  10  cubits  in  diameter,  having  a  circumference  of 
30  cubits?  That  is  a  total  impossibility;  and  wholly 
against  the  chief  part  of  the  leaching  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  itself,  which  proves  in  various  ways  that  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  having  :o  for  diameter,  cannot 
be  less  than  3i"4i59,  &c. 

In  this  dilemma,  1  venture  to  conclude  (especially  as 

tberc  an  indication  of  the  thickness  of  the  vessel  is  given, 
t/iz.  at  a  hand-breadth)  that  the  iiisiWi;  circumference 
hras  alluded  to,  but  the  outside  diameter. 
Take,  then,  a  hemisphere  with  an  inside  circum* 
ference  of  30  Pyramid  cubits,  its  diameter  would  be 
23S'73  Pyramid  inches,  giving,  with  an  outside  diameter 
of  10  cubits,  nearly  5'5  inches  for  the  thickness  (or  a  space 
which  the  hand  of  a  strong  man  spread  out  would  ea^ly 
cross).  The  cubic  contents,  then,  of  such  internal  hemi- 
sphere  will  be  3,562,070  Pyramid  cubic  inches;  and 
divided  by  the  Pyramid  number  50,  give  71,241  of  the 
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same  cubic  inches ;  i.e.  within  a  seven-thousandth  part 
the  same  as  cither  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  or  the  cofCer 
of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

But  why  did  Solomon  go  to  such  pains  and  expense 
in  making  the  "  molten  sea  "  so  very  much  larger  than 
his  already  lai^e  brazen  vessels,  the  lavers;  and  larger, 
too,  by  the  exact  multiple  of  50? 

No  profane  Egyptian  would  have  chosen  that  number, 
as  we  have  already  seen ;  but  in  the  Great  Pyramid, 
planned  certainly  by  a  Seth -descended,  God-inspired 
teacher, — the  lowest  course  of  the  King's  Chamber  has 
been  so  adjusted  in  height,  by  the  removal  from  sight  of 
its  lower  5  inches,  that  the  cubic  contents  of  that  lowest 
course,  as  it  now  stands  above  the  floor,  amount,  as  al- 
ready  shown  at  p.  171,  to  30  times  the  coffer's  contents; 
or,  as  we  now  see,  were  exactly  equal  to  the  contents  of 
Solomon's  molten  sea;  unless  we  should  rather  say  that 
Solomon's  molten  sea  was  made  to  be  equal  to  the 
lower  adjusted  course  of  the  King's  Chamber  of  the 
Great  Pyramid.  The  cubit  used  by  Solomon  at  the 
building  of  the  Temple  being  also  of  the  Same  25-incfa, 
and  earth-commensurable,  length  as  that  employed  by 
Moses  on  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness;  and  that 
again  identical  with  the  cubit  chiefly  monumentalized 
in  the  design  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Yet  if  we  have  been  already  obliged  to  conclude  that 
Moses,  though  he  lived  long  in  Egypt,  could  never  have 
been  inside  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  had,  therefore,  no 
opportunity  of  humanly  copying  its  cubic  contents  of 
the  coffer;  or  humanly  supplying  himself  with  a  note  of 
the  length  of  its  cubit ;  vastly  more  certain  Tnay  we  be 
that  King  Solomon  was  never  inside  the  Great  PjTamid 
either,  or  In  a  position  to  note  the  exact  amount  of  cubic 
contents  of  the  lower  course  of  the  coffer's  containing 
chamber,  or  to  copy  the  Pyramid  cubit  length  and  its  sub- 
divisions from  the  granite  leaf  in  the  ante^chamber. 
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Whence,  then,  came  the  metrological  ideas  common 
to  three  individuals  in  three  different  ages ;  and  involv- 
ing reference  to  deep  cosmical  attributes  of  the  earth, 
understood  by  the  best  and  highest  of  human  learning 
at  none  of  those  times?  And  the  answer  can  hardly 
be  other,  than  that  the  God  of  Israel,  the  Creator  of 
the  Earth,  who  liveth  for  ever,  equally  inspired  to  this 
end  the  Seth-descended  architect  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
the  prophet  Moses,  and  King  Solomon. 

The  Ark  of  K oak. 

Wherever,  too,  throughout  the  Bible,  Divine  com- 
mands, for  spiritual  purposes  of  high  degree,  were 
given  in  terras  of  linear  measure,  we  may  now  confi- 
dently expect  that  one  and  the  same  length  of  cubit  is 
always  alluded  to,  viz.  the  "  sacred  cubit,"  or  the  cubit 
35  Pyramid  inches  long:  and  this  equally  in  the  parts 
of  Scripture  referring  to  the  still  unaccomplished  future, 
as  the  primevally  remote  past. 

Hence,  when  in  Ezekiel  (chap.  xl.  5)  the  descriptions 
are  given  of  the  future  temple  which  is  still  lo  be  erected 
on  the  mountains  of  Israel,  when  her  two  houses,  Judah 
and  Ephraim,  are  once  more  to  be  joined  together  under 
one  king, — the  cubits  of  the  measuring-rod  employed  are 
e3(prcssly described  as  "the  cubit  and  an  hand-breadth": 
that  is.  the  profane  and  undoubtedly  20'68-inch  cubit  of 
the  Babylonish  country  (seep.  J41}  Ezekiel  was  then  in, 
and  a  hand-breadth  added  to  bring  it  up  to  25-  inches. 

And  hence,  also,  when  in  early  Genesis  the  most 
important  event,  next  to  the  appearance  of  Christ,  in 
all  the  history  of  man  upon  earth  is  being  prepared 
for,— viz.  the  Deluge  for  cleansing  the  earth  of  the 
wicked, — the  commands  of  God  to  Noah  respecting  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  Ark  of  Safety  which  he  was  to 
build,  being  given  in  cubits,  they  cannot  be  reasonably 
2  D  2 
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expected  to  be  any  others  than  the  sacred  25-inch  cubit 

of  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  Temple. 

But  can  it  be  demonstrably  shown  that  the  cubits  were 

the  same  ? 

I  believe  that  it  can,  in  a  line  first  opened  up  by 
Mr.  F.  Petrie,  though  afterwards  and  independently 
discovered  and  more  fully  worked  out  by  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Hickson,  of  Bristol. 

Contrasts  and  comparisons  between  Noah's  Ark  and 
the  Great  Pyramid  have  long  been  indulged  in  by  many. 
Both  of  the  constructions  evidently  were  primeval  in 
date,  but  one,  the  greatest  work  ever  executed  in  wood  for 
floating  temporarily  on  the  waters ;  and  the  other,  the 
loftiest  and'  heaviest  work  ever  prepared  in  stone  for 
standing  securely  on  the  solid  rock  almost  for  ever. 

Both  of  them  have  been  attempted  to  be  surpassed  in 
their  own  lines  within  recent  years  by  modern  wealth, 
numbers  and  power,  though  with  more  of  misfortune 
than  success  to  those  concerned.  But  the  earlier 
ancient  one  lives  only  in  story,  the  Divinely  inspired 
story  of  Genesis,  handed  down  by  writings  copied  from 
writings  indefinitely;  while  the  other,  little  mentioned 
and  only  indirectly  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  offers  itself 
still  in  all  the  solid  fact  of  existence  for  scientific  modern 
measure  throughout  all  its  parts.  One  of  them  is  every- 
thing for  those  who  believe  by  faith;  the  other  is  for  tlje 
Thomases  of  the  latter  day,  who  must  still  practically 
test  and  prove  for  themselves. 

In  the  simplest  manner,  however,  or  by  lineal  mea- 
sure, there  is,  at  first  sight,  not  the  least  apparent  agree- 
ment between  the  two  grand  works;  the  three  hundred 
cubit  length  of  the  Ark  having  no  hkeness  to  the  363'242 
cubit  length  of  a  base-side  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

But  what  if  we  take  them  by  capacity  measure,  for 
there  may  be  identity  there,  though  no  ostensible  simi- 
larity in   linear  dimensions.     Over  and   above  which 
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known  law,  while  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Ark  of 
Noah  was  eminently  its  large  internal  capacity,  in 
order  to  be  an  Ark  of  Safety  to  all  those  appointed, 
— the  Great  Pyramid  is  equally  remarkable  for  being 
nearly  solid ;  and  yet  the  exceedingly  contracted  hollow 
space  which  it  does  contain,'centres  about  a  small,  empty 
box  or  vessel,  the  coffer,  whose  chief  value  as  we  have 
already  shown,  again  rested  in  its  precise  amount  of 
capacity.  On  the  principle,  therefore,  of  like  with  like, 
in  species,  quality,  and  purpose,  the  great  Ark  of  Noah 
may  be  compared  in  matter  of  interior  contents  of  space 
with  the  relatively  very  small,  but  most  exactly  sized 
Ark-box  or  Coffer  of  the  Great  Pyramid;  and  when  that 
is  done,  behold  the  one  is  exactly  commensurable  with 
the  other  by  the  sacred  and  precise  Pyramid  number 
of  100,000  or  10^;  that  is,  however,  only  when  we  assume 
that  the  cubits  which  were  commanded  to  Noah  by  God 
were  the  Newton-derived  sacred  cubits  of  Israel,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  much  shorter  profane  and 
Cainite  cubits  of  Eg}'pt,  Babylon,  and  Nineveh.  For  it 
thus  comes  about : — 

The  capacity  contents  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  coffer 
are  71,250  cubic  Pyramid  inches.     (See  Chapter  VIII.) 

The  capacity  contents  of  Noah's  Ark  are  to  be  found, 
from  the  Biblical  statement,  300  x  50  x  30  cubits ;  and 
these  being  reduced  to  Pyramid  inches,  at  the  rate  of  25 
for  each  cubit  =  7,500  x  1,250  x  750  =  7,031,250,000. 

That  quantity,  however,  is,  so  far,  by  no  means  exact; 
and  does  not,  as  yet,  include  a  very  peculiar  addition 
which  the  Bible  describes  to  the  Ark,  viz.  **  and  a  win- 
dow shalt  thou  make  to  the  ark,  and  in  a  cubit  shalt 
thou  finish  it  above." 

It  was  well  enough  for  the  coffer,  in  the  well-ceiled 
interior  King's  Chamber  apartment  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, to  remain  so  long  an  open  hdless  box ;  but  that 
would  not  have  been  suitable  to  the  Noah's  Ark's  far 
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larger  box,  whose  very  object  was  to  float  outside,  and 
there  afford  shelter  to  those  within  it  from  the  preter- 
naturally  heavy  rains  which  were  to  descend  from 
above,  and,  with  the  other  miraculously  supplied  waters, 
destroy  all  the  rest  of  men. 

Of  this  window,  the  venerable  John  Taylor  had 
already  written  in  his  book,  '"  The  Great  Pyramid," 
p.  308  :— 

"  The  window  extended,  probably,  the  whole  length 
of  the  Ark,  along  the  roof,  and  acted  as  a  ventilator, 
beinj;  covered  over  by  a  ridge  roof,"  And  Mr.  Hickson 
further  imagined  a  double  but  low  sloping  roof,  extend- 
ing lengthwise,  open  at  the  ends,  and  raised  along  its 
middle  line  to  the  same  height,  "in,"  or  within,  a  cubit. 

If,  moreover,  we  ask,  how  much  within,  we  can  hardly 
do  otherwise  than  remember  the  Pyramidal  5-inch  space 
taken  off  the  height  of  the  walls  in  the  King's  Chamber, 
and  say  therefore  5  inches.  In  which  case  20  inches 
are  left  for  the  central  longitudinal  height;  and  with 
that,  computing  the  additional  capacity  contents  which 
such  a  window-roof  would  give,  it  amounts  to  93,750,000 
cubic  Pyramid  inches.  Now  this  number,  added  on  to 
the  larger  quantity  obtained  before  for  all  the  hollow 
box  part  of  the  Ark,  gives  for  the  final  result 
7,125,000,000  Pyramid  cubic  inches.  That  is,  exactly 
100,000  times  the  71,250  measured  cubic  inches  of  the 
interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  coffer-box  or  ark;  and 
if  of  that,  then  also  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  the 
Tabernacle  of  Moses,  and  the  lavers  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  as  well." 

•  Some  further  iniporlaiu  Pyramidal  conneclions  by  numl)cr  and  inta- 
suie  on  one  tide,  and  by  symbol  and  shape  on  th«  other,  with  both 
Noah's  Ark  and  Christian  Chuichei,  on  the  other  side.— have  lately  been 
dcA'eloped  by  Major  Tracey,  R.A.,  out  of  the  Scrip!  urally-recorded  nieasiirt* 
of  Solomon  s  Temple  andother  bniidings;  and  may  b«  bund  diher  in 
The  BantuT  of  liTtul  Volume  lor  1S7S ;  or  Philo- Israel's  "  The  GkU 
Pyramid  of  Egypt,''  a  pamphlet  published  in  London  during  the  present 
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Of  Stone  Sanctuaries,  **  Ocrs  "  and  Pyramids. 

So  far  for  the  vessels  contained  in  the  several  sanc- 
tuaries, whether  Pyramid,  Tabernacle,  or  Temple.  But 
something  now  requires  to  be  said,  touching  these  sanc- 
tuaries themselves ;  and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  new 
light  thrown  on  them  by  Mr.  Henry  Tompkins.* 

The  chief  instrument  with  which  he  voluntarily  works 
is  indeed  linguistic  only,  and  therefore  rather  outside 
my  methods  of  procedure ;  but  involuntarily  he  brings 
to  bear  certain  necessary'  business  features  essential  to 
the  very  existence  of  any,  and  every,  community  of 
men,  whether  large  or  small.  All  such,  for  instance, 
must  have  amongst  them,  in  whatever  age  they  live  or 
have  lived,  something  approaching  to  a  safe,  or  treasure- 
stronghold  ;  even,  and  perhaps  much  more  so,  if  they 
be  a  community  of  robbers,  rather  than  of  peaceful 
men. 

Now  the  first  builder  of  such  a  safe,  according  to  this 
new  author,  was  Cain ;  and  Moses  told  us  of  it  long 
ago  :  though  bad  Hebrew  translations  have  hidden  the 
fact  from  our  eyes,  by  speaking  rather  of  *'  the  city" 
which  Cain  built  in  the  land  of  Nod.  Yet  Moses  only 
said  an  '*oer,"  meaning  thereby,  some  chambered 
tumulus  of  earth  and  stones,  which  one  man  might 
possibly,  or  even  easily,  have  built  single-handed  ;  and 
might  then  with  full  right  **  call  it  after  his  son's  name." 
Such  an  '*  oer  "  was  rude  probably,  yet  exactly  adapted 
to  serve  both  as  a  stronghold  and  strong  room,  or  a 
necessary  practical  addition  to  what  Josephus  tells  us 
of  Cain,  at  that  very  period  of  his  life,  too,  when  "  he 
invented  weights  and  measures,  and  used  them  for  the 
purposes  of  rapacity  and  oppression." 

*  "The  Pyramids   and    the   Pentateuch/'  by   Henry  Tompkins,   of 
2f  Augusta  Place,  Lansdowne  Road,  Clapham  Road,  London,  October  la. 
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Hence  every  few  Cainites  might  well  have  an  "oer" 
amongst  them,  but  not  "a  city";  and  in  freeing  us 
from  this  latter  word,  where  Moses  wrote  "  oer,"  Mr. 
Tompkins  seems  to  have  done  excellent  service ;  though 
when  he  proceeds  further,  to  call  every  "oer"  a  Pj'ra- 
mid,  he  wanders  from  the  provable  stone  facts. 

The  word  Pyramid  (by  sound,  of  course,  rather  than 
by  letter)  is  not  very  distinctly  read  in  any  of  the  early 
Pharaonic  hieroglyphics,  nor  proved  to  have  been  known 
before  the  visit  of  Herodotus  to  Egypt  in  445  b.c.  There 
too,  the  word  Pyramid,*  when  used  at  last,  was  applied 
to  a  particular  form  of  the  "oer"  seen  nowhere  else; 
and  the  progress  of  mathematics  since  then  has  still 
more  strictly  confined  the  word's  application.  Hence, 
when  we  read  in  Genesis  of  the  rebellious  and  Cain- 
following  men,  after  the  Flood,  uniting  together  to  build 
"  a  city  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven," 
according  to  King  James's  translators, — and  when 
Mr.  T.  tells  us  rather  to  read,  "  Let  us  build  a  Pyramid, 
and  one  of  great  extent,  whose  top,"  &c., — let  it  be  our 
part  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  mechanically,  to  some 
extent,  what  mus  built. 

Nor  is  this  very  difficult ;  for  though  Babel's  old 
structure  may  long  since  have  been  buried  in  the  soft 
alluvial  earth  of  its  foundations,  yet  the  researches  of 
Layard,  Botta,  Loftus,  and  others  in  Mesopotamia,  all 
unite  in  showing,  that  the  buildings  which  served  the 
purposes  of  "  oers  "  next  in  order  of  time  to  Babel,  and 


■  The  veibal  derivations  from  Egyplian  10  signify  di 
and  from  Greek  to  signify  "  Corn -measurer,"  or  "  FEame-n'  ..  . 

well  known,  but  the  following  conclusion  of  Dr.  Brugsch,  one  of  Uie 
bcsl  hieroglyphic  scholars  of  the  day,  has  been  recently  communicated 
by  my  friend,  Dr.  Grant,  of  Cairo;  and  is  probably  more  Egyptologic- 
ally  important,  bo  far  as  that  may  go  ;  — 

"  The  Egyptians  signified  a  pyramid  by  a  certain  group  of  hieroglyphic 
characters,  which  give  the  sound  abumcr,  and  meant  a  vast  lomb.  The 
Greeks,  by  a  kind  of  metastasis,  made  ii  aburant,  then  (iirfiiii,  and  next 
buviimiSt  or  wpn^fc,  ^pyramid,'* 
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were  evidently  a  locally  favourite  form  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  were  invariably  oblong,  elevated,  and  eccen- 
trally  terraced  temples ;  structures  therefore  not  to  be 
called  pyramids  in  any  degree ;  while  their  astronomical 
orientation  was  of  the  very  opposite  kind  to  the  memo- 
rable example  set  by  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh. 

Similarly,  too,  the  chambered  tumuli  of  the  Lydians, 
Etruscans,  Pelasgi,  and  many  other  early  people,  were 
all  of  them  "  oers,"  and  many  of  them  treasury  **  oers  " 
too,  but  not  one  of  them  a  pyramid.  '  In  Egypt  only 
did  the  **oers*'  become  truly  pyramidal ;  and  though 
in  that  land,  their  primitive  Cainite  purpose  of  strong- 
holds for  treasure  rapaciously  acquired,  was  gradually 
overshadowed  by  sepulchral  service,  yet  they  were  not 
always  wholly  merged  therein,  whatever  the  modern 
Egyptologists  choose  oracularly  to  declare.     For, — 

Besides  the  many  early  local  traditions,  which  can 
hardly  but  have  some  foundation,  of  treasure  having 
been  deposited  in  the  Egyptian  Pyramids  by  kings 
who  lived  close  after  the  Flood, — Colonel  Howard- 
Vyse  and  Mr.  Perring  (on  pp.  45,  46,  of  the  former's 
3rd  vol.  of  **  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  "),  give  an  account  of 
a  chamber  in  the  Great,  terraced,  and  rather  oblong. 
Pyramid  of  Saccara,  closed  in  the  ceiling  by  a  granite 
stopper;  of  the  shape  of  what  is  employed  in  a  **  stop- 
pered *'  glass  bottle  of  the  present  day,  but  of  four  tons 
weight :  and  that  peculiar  chamber  was  confidently  de- 
clared by  those  authors  to  have  been  **  a  treasury,"  **  a 
secure  and  secret  treasury,"  and  one  that  had  certainly 
**  never  been  put  to  tombic  use." 

To  the  intense  Cainitcs,  that  all  Egj-ptians  were, 
some  form  of  **  oer  "  was  most  necessary  in  their  early 
national  life ;  and  though  they  did  perhaps  begin  in 
two  or  three  small  examples  with  chambered  tumuli,  or 
Babel  terraced  temples,  or  in  fact  the  so-called  Great 
Pyramid   of  Saccara,   or  circular  Lydian  mounds,  or 
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even  round  towers,*  the  captivating,  crystalline,  ex- 
ample of  the  Great  Pyramid,  as  soon  as  that  appeared, 
led  them  off  at  once  into  that  shape  alone ;  and  they 
put  its  mark  so  effectually  on  themselves,  that  the 
uniquely  Sethite  character  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
soon  lost  to  general  view  in  Egypt,  among  the  numbers 
of  newly  pyramidized  Cainite  "  oers  "  there. 


Of  Uk  Epi-inethcaii  conslruction  of  profane  Egyptian 
Pyramids,  and  the  Pro-methean  features  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  alone. 

And  yet  to  a  deeper  insight  there  was,  even  in  the 
mere  putting  together  of  the  material,  the  most  essen- 
tially different  character  in  the  one  Great  Pyramid 
original,  and  all  its  supposed  subsequent  copies. 

The  Egyptians,  for  instance,  according  to  Dr.  Lep- 
sius's  law  of  their  Pyramid  building  (pages  103  and 
105),  proceeded  in  exactly  the  same  exogenous  manner  as 
all  Cainites  with  their  chambered  tumuh  ;  i.e.  beginning 
with  a  chamber  centre,  and  extending  the  structure 
around  and  above,  more  or  less,  wider  or  higher,  but 
continuously,  merely  as  opportunity  offered ;  and  termi- 
nating at  last  at  such  a  distance,  as  accident  of  some 
kind  or  another  determined  in  the  end. 

But  the  Great  Pyramid,  as  testified  by  the  facts  of 
construction  and  measure,  detailed  through  the  whole 
of  this  book,  and  by  all  the  accounts  of  Herodotus 
also,  collected  at  the  place  as  to  the  actual  history  and 
course  of  proceeding, — was  commenced  on  the  opposite, 
or  endogenotts  method ;  viz.  by  laying  out  the  external 
boundary  of  a  long  previously  ^ttled  plan,  procuring  all 
the  materials  carefully  beforehand,  and  then  building  up 
rapidly  within  the  given  outline  only. 
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While,  therefore,  the  Cainite  Egyptian  Pyramids 
were  "  Epimethean,"  or  such  as  spoke  to  hasty  act, 
and  then,  after  that,  thought,  when  thought  was  too 
late  to  be  of  any  real  service, — the  Great  Pyramid  was 
essentially  Promethean,  or  the  result  of  previous  wise 
and  provident  thought;  and  then,  careful  act  following 
thereupon.     And  it  was  still  more  than  that ;  for, — 

The  Epimethean,  even  according  to  classic  tradition, 
brought  infinity  of  ills  on  all  humanity ;  but  the  Pro- 
methean told  mysteriously,  from  far  earlier  ages  than 
those  of  the  Greeks,  of  One  who  should,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  voluntarily  sacrifice  Himself  in  order  that  He 
might  (in  antagonism  to  the  false  gods  of  heathen 
idolatry),  bring  down  sacred  fire,  or  regeneration  life, 
from  heaven  to  men.  In  fact  it  told  of  the  first  coming 
of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  to  save  mankind  from  their 
sins,  though  by  suffering  Himself,  the  Divinely  innocent 
for  the  human  guilty,  nailed  to  the  accursed  tree. 

But  of  this  primeval  and  inspired  phase  of  the  long 
subsequent  Promethean  myth,  long  before  the  Greeks 
polluted  its  purity  and  branded  its  chief  actor  as  impious, 
because  he  was  opposed  to  all  their  own  invented  obscene 
rout  of  gods  and  goddesses  of  Olympus,*  we  shall  have 
further  positive  evidence,  on  studying  more  advanced 
features  of  construction  found  only  in  the  Great,  the 
most  ancient,  the  Promethean,  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh,  and 
utterly  unknown  to  profane  Egypt  throughout  all  its 
historic  days  and  amongst  its  innumerable  Epimethean 
Lepsian-law  buildings. 

APPENDIX  OF  1879. 

Again,  within  the  short  interval  of  a  year,  the  pro- 
gress of  society  requires  an  addition  to  the  cubit  portion 

*  See  "  Seven  Homilies  on  Ethnic  Inspiration/'  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Taylor  Goodsir ;  and  *'  The  Religions  of  the  World,"  by  William  Osbum. 
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of  the  above,  and  previous,  chapters ;  and  the  necessity 
has  come  about  thus,  on  the  present  occasion  :— 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund's  Journal,  or  "  Quarterly 
Statement "  for  September,  1879,  contains  on  its  pages 
181 — 184,  an  essay  on  "  The  Sacred  Cubit — Test  Cases" ; 
and  declares  for  the  said  cubit  having  been,  after  all, 
only  17*72,  and  not  25',  British  inches  long.  But  how 
does  the  Society,  or  their  author  Mr.  S.  Beswick,  obtain 
that  short  value?  Have  they  discovered  practical  ex- 
amples in  any  kind  of  sound  material,  or  ancient  monu- 
ment, contemporary  with  the  primal  age  in  which  the 
real  Sacred  Cubit  first  became  known  to  the  chosen 
Patriarchs  as  God-approved;  and  have  they  compared 
their  absolute  examples  with  the  earliest  Scriptural 
metrological  statements  ? 

Nothing  whatever  of  the  kind !  They  start  merely 
with  Mr.  Beswick's  verbal  statement  that  he  thinks 
1772  inches  is  the  length,  and  that  he  is  also  of  an 
opinion,  which  would  make  any  virtue  in  that  Sacred 
measure  equally  common  to  all  the  Caintte  and  idola- 
trous nations.  {See  Banner  of  Israel,  December  10, 
1879.)  He  then  compares  the  measures  of  some  of  the 
mere  latter-day  ruins  of  sinful,  crucifixional  Jerusalem, 
as  recently  taken  in  British  inches,  against  two  older 
statements  of  them  in  cubits  of  their  day.  But  as  one  of 
these  cubit  statements  is  an  Arab  MS.  of  only  1444  a.d. 
date,  it  may  be  passed  on  one  side  at  once ;  and  as  for 
the  other,  it  is  merely  Josephus'  vernacular  description, 
in  about  70  A.n.,  of  a  bridge  on  which  Titus  stood 
on  a  particular  occasion.  But  that  was  a  time  closely 
following  the  period  when,  not  only  had  the  Jews  been 
for  generations  Greecised  in  language  and  customs, 
and  had  then  submitted  to  Roman  masters,  but  had 
culminated  at  last  in  sin,  by  their  crucifying  the  Lord's 
Christ,  and  positively  desiring  the  guilt  of  His  blood  to 
remain  for  ever  on  themselves  and  their  children. 
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How  horrible,  if  they  had  then  possessed  the  really 
Sacred  25'025-inch  Cubit  of  Noah,  Moses,  Solomon,  and 
the  Great  Pyramid,  amongst  them,  and  professed  to  use 
it  in  all  their  works !  But  they  had  it  not ;  or  at  least 
the  cubit  they  did  then  employ,  and  put  themselves 
under  the  domination  of,  is  now  shown,  involuntarily 
proved,  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  to  have 
been  still  more  different  from  the  truly  Sacred  Cubit  of 
Biblical  Inspiration,  than  even  the  20'68  inch  Cainite 
Cubit  of  profane  Egypt  and  idolatrous  Babel  (pp.  353 — 
355),  being  barely  18  inches  long.  A  length  which 
shows  it  evidently  to  be  a  comparatively  modern  affair; 
and  to  have  been  rather  the  representative  standard  of 
Greece  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his 
generals,  as  well  as  of  both  the  "  great  red  dragon  " 
powers  of  the  Apocalypse,  Rome  and  Constantinople, 
during  their  lengthy  Imperial  military  rule  over  all  that 
region.  " 

Wherefore,  to  behold  in  these  days  the  truly  Sacred 
Cubit  of  the  early  Patriarchs  approved  by  the  God  of 
peace  and  love,  and  undisturbed  from  Abraham's  day, 
we  must  betake  us,  as  already  explained  in  this  book, 
to  the  great  **oer*'  and  primeval  spiritual  treasure- 
house  of  Jeezeh's  Great  Pyramid, — wherein  none  of  the 
popular  military  conquerors  of  the  earth,  and  their 
destroying  legions,  ever  entered ;  and  which  had  no 
hand  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MECHANICAL     DATA, 

In  Channeh,  Passages,  and  Chambers. 

Air  Ckanmls, 

FROM  time  to  time  in  the  modem  history  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  faults  have  been  found,  or  im- 
provements suggested,  or  difficulties  raised  with  regard 
to  its  construction  ;  and  where  such  remarks  have  been 
the  produce  of  able  minds,  it  is  well  for  instruction's 
sake,  even  in  the  present  day,  to  turn  back  to  their  very 
words.  Also,  if  such  criticisms  have,  since  they  were 
uttered,  been  answered  by  further  discoveries  at  the 
Pyramid,  to  note  how  they  have  been  answered. 

A  case  in  point  is  offered  by  the  conversation  of  Dr. 
Harvey,  the  learned  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  with  Professor  Greaves,  in  or  about  1640  A.D. 
The  doctor,  unable  to  leave  his  patients  in  this  country-, 
had  revolved  at  home  in  his  truly  capacious  mind,  and 
from  his  own  peculiar  scientific  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
descriptions  given  to  him  by  the  great  Eastern  mathe- 
matical traveller  of  that  day,  and  had  seen  a  difficulty 
which  had  not  struck  him. 

To  one  so  well  versed  in  biological  phenomena  (though 
living  long  before  the  day  of  a  knowledge  of  oxygen,  or 
the  nature  of  gases,  or,  indeed,  any  sort  of  scientific 
chemistry),  it  seemed  strange  to  Dr.  Harvey,  "how 
several  persons  could  have  continued  so  many  hours 
in  the  I^ramid  and  live.     For,"  said  he,  "seeing  that 
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we  never  breathe  the  same  air  twice,  but  still  new  air 
is  required  to  a  new  expiration  (the  succjis  alibilis  of  it 
being  spent  in  cverj'  expiration),  it  could  not  be,  but  by 
long  breathing,  we  should  have  spent  the  aliment  of  that 
small  stock  of  air  within  the  Pyramid,  and  have  been 
stiSed ;  unless  there  were  some  secret  tunnels  conveying 
it  to  the  top  of  the  Pyramid,  whereby  it  might  pass  out, 
and  make  way  for  fresh  air  to  come  in  at  the  entrance 
below." 

Now  that  was  a  remark  full  of  wisdom  in  every  way, 
and  if  duly  received  and  respected,  might  have  led  to 
invaluable  discoveries  at  an  early  period, — but  Professor 
Greaves,  an  unusually  good  oriental  linguist,  and  wth 
eminent  dexterity  nt  solving  algebraic  equations,  un- 
fortunately could  not  see  the  vital  or  chemical  import- 
ance of  Dr.  Harvey's  sitcctts  alibilis  of  common  air; 
neither  had  he  considered  very  accurately  the  motion  of 
aeriform  fluids  of  different  specific  gravities,  when  he 
thought  that  both  the  old  air  might  so  easily  go  out, 
and  new  air  as  easily  come  in,  by  one  and  the  same 
lower  entrance-passage,  of  small  bore  and  crooked, 
almost  "trapped,"  in  the  course  of  its  length;  and 
finally,  he  was  certain,  as  one  who  had  been  at  the 
Pyramid  twice,  and  was  therefore  not  to  be  lightly  con- 
tradicted, that,  '■  as  for  any  lubuH,  or  little  tunnels  to  let 
out  the  fuliginous  air  at  the  top  of  the  Pyramid,  none 
could  be  discovered  within  or  uiitlioui." 

To  this  Dr.  Harvey  replied  most  discreetly,  "  They 
might  be  so  small,  as  that  they  could  not  be  easily  dis- 
covered, and  yet  might  be  sufficient  to  makeway  for  the 
air,  being  a  thin  and  subtile  body." 

But  Professor  Greaves  curtly  answered,  "The  leaa 
lliey,  the  tnbuli,  were,  the  sooner  they  would  be  ob- 
structed with  those  tempests  of  sand,  to  which  those 
deserts  arc  frequently  exposed  " ;  and  considered  that  he 
thereby  obliged  the  stay-at-home  medical  doctor,  in  a 
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popular  Oxford  University  phrase  of  that  day,  "To  shut 
up  all."* 

Yet  what  would  Professor  Greaves  have  thought,  if 
he  could  have  known  before  he  died,  that  200  years 
after  his  remarkable  conversation  with  the  discoverer 
of  the  most  important  anatomical  and  physiological 
fact  even  yet  known  to  science, — Colonel  Howard-Vyse 
would  actually  have  proved  the  existence  of,  and  found, 
exactly  two  such  tubuli,  leading  to  the  upper  parts,  one 
to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south,  of  the  Great 
Pyramid :  and  formed  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
which  Dr.  Harvey  had  indicated,  i.e.  to  serve  as  venti- 
lating channels:  and  that  he.  Professor  Greaves,  had 
himself  actually  seen  their  lower  extremities  in  the  walls 
of  the  King's  Chamber;  and  proved  the  fact,  by  inditing 
the  following  almost  photographic  likeness  of  them  : — 

"  The  ingenious  reader  will  excuse  my  curiosity, t  if. 
before  I  conclude  my  description  of  this  Pyramid,  I 
pretermit  not  anything  within,  of  how  light  a  conse- 
quence soever.  This  made  me  take  notice  of  two  inlets 
or  spaces,  in  the  south  and  north  sides  of  the  chamber. 
just  opposite  to  one  another;  that  on  the  north  was  in 
breadth  0*700  of  the  English  foot,  and  in  height  0*400, 
evenly  cut,  and  running  in  a  straight  line  six  feet  and 
further,  into  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  That  on  the 
south  is  larger,  and  somewhat  round,  not  so  long  as  the 
former,  and,  by  blackness  within,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  receptacle  for  the  burning  of  lamps." 

But  the  blackness  so  adverted  to  would  seem  to  have 
been  caused  mainly  by  the  fires  which  were  occasionally 
made  in  the  hole,  since  Caliph  Al  Mamoun's  time,  by 
Arabs  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind.  While,  during 
the  two  following  centuries,  a  further  fashion  grew  up, 

•  Page  161.  Vol.  I  of  "Oteaves,"  by  Birch. 

f  The  exact  meaning  of  this  word  has  altered  greatly  within  the  la<t 
two  hundred  years. 
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^P^i*  03ch  visitor  and  tourist  to  conclude  his  sight-seeing 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  by  firing  his  pistols  into  this 
hole, — "to  give  himself,"  says  Danish  Captain  Norden 
in  1740  A.D.,  "  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  noise  that  re- 
I  Bembles  thunder."  And  for  nothing  further;  for,  ac- 
K'cording  to  the  Captain,  immediately  after  that  act, 
(every  then  visitor  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  there 
I  was  nothing  more  to  be  discovered  in  the  building,  "  re- 
l  &umed  the  way  by  which  he  came,  and  returned  in  the 
isame  manner,  as  well  as  with  the  same  difficulty," 

Innumerable  persons,  therefore,  besides  Professor 
I  Greaves,  had  had  portions  of  the  air-channel  system  in 
I  their  hands ;  but,  through  not  respecting  sufficiently  the 
L  design  of  the  great  Pyramid,  they  went  away  no  wiser 
I  than  they  came ;  and  the  realising  at  last  of  the  best- 
I  ventilated,  or  rather,  as  it  has  now  relapsed  into,  venti- 
I  lable,  room  in  the  world,  remained  to  another  age.* 

Ceiling  of  King's  Chamber. 

Again,  certain  early  authors  of  a  critically  mechanical 
turn,  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  of  the  King's  Chamber, 
formed  of  horizontal  beams  of  granite  blocks,  and  ex- 
pressed their  thoughts  in  the  manner  of  a  judgment  and 
condemnation,  that  "  those  beams  had  a  vast  weight  to 
bear"  (all  the  weight  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the 
Pyramid  above  them) ;  and,  with  some  allusion  to  the 
'arch,"  and  no  knowledge  of  any  of  the  numerical  and 
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'tion  of  the  northern  olr-channcl  ot  the  King's  Chamber,  ihrough'ihc 
•olid  maionty.  In  my  opiniun  this  favours  moth  your  theory  about  the 
King's  ChamDcr  being  intended  for  a  physical  and  Ecicmiflc  obBcrving- 
room,  for  the  tmtuoui  course  of  the  channel  would  thoroughly  cool  down 
the  outside  hot  air  coming  along  it.  At  the  same  lime  it  ii  manifcit 
that  ihc  buildeis  must  have  had  some  important  end  10  fiilRI,  by  inuo- 
dticlng  such  B  distuibing  element  as  a  <igtag  channel  into  the  aolld 
masonry.     Vcnillalion  alone  did  not  require  tortuusily." 
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physical  symbolisms  required  in  this  chamber,  nor  the 
means  of  relief  adopted  by  the  architect  above  that 
ceiling,  they  rather  hinted  "that  they  could  have  made 
a  better  disposition  of  the  material." 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  boastful  legend  inscribed 
by  King  Asychis  on  his  pyramid  of  brick  at  Dashoor, 
one  thousand  years  after  the  building  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  referred  to  the  invention  or  earliest  known 
construction  of  arehes  in  brick. 

Contemporary  science  applauded  that  invention,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  perfect ;  but  contemporary  science, 
even  up  to  the  present  hour,  is  always  marvellously 
well  pleased  with  its  last  and  latest  performance,  how> 
ever  imperfect  the  next  generation  may  find  it  to  have 
been ;  and  in  the  case  before  us,  4,000  years  have  re- 
duced nearly  all  the  brick  pyramids,  arches  and  all,  to 
rubbish :  giving  us  reason  for  thanks,  that  that  sclen- 
tific  improvement  was  not  invented  early  enough  to  have 
been  adopted  in  the  Great  Pyramid.  By  itself,  of  sound 
material  and  in  quiescent  times,  no  doubt  the  arch 
was  good;  but  on  occasions  of  earthquakes,  the  arch, 
*'  which  is  said  never  to  sleep,"  is  in  an  instant  antago- 
nizing its  buttresses  and  all  about  it,  to  the  ruin  of 
many  a  building  of  antiquity  in  the  East ;  wherefore 
neither  a  brick  arch,  nor  an  arch  of  little  stones,  has 
stood  so  long  as  a  beam  of  solid  granite  in  circumstances 
similar  to  those  of  the  King's  Chamber.* 

But  these  circumstances  are  very  peculiar,  or  were 
wisely  planned;  and  our  Plate  XVI.,  prepared  from 
Colonel  Howard-Vyse's  explorations  and  discoveries, 

*  Although  Egypt  is  generally  considered  a  non -earthquaking  countiy, 
yet  it  is  visited  at  intervals  by  suchphenomena  even  still.  So  that  Mr. 
Sopwith  records  in  his  "  Notes  on  Egypt,"  in  1856-7,  finding  the  hou«e 
of  his  friend  the  railway  engineer  bctu-een  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  partly 
in  ruins  from  the  effect  of  a  then  late  earthquake.  And  more  recently, 
in  December,  1S74,  Dr.  Grant,  of  Cairo,  informs  me  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  the  Venus  Transit,  three  distinct  shocks  of  earthquake  were 
felt  in  that  city,  and  excited  much  alum. 
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gives  an  idea  of  the  arrangement  adopted,  as  thus: — 
Besides  the  large,  and  pyramidally  typical,  number  of 
five  hollow,  closed  spaces  or  ^s^uiio-chambers,  one  over 
the  other,  and  the  topmost  one  roofed  with  opposed 
sloping  plates, — it  will  be  observed  that  the  upper  sur- 
face of  every  set  of  long  horizontal  blocks,  in  place  of 
being  formed  into  a  flat  floor,  is  left  rough,  and  even 
rising  into  natural  hummocks ;  though  the  under  sur- 
face is  true  and  square  enough. 

The  latter  feature  was  necessary  for  the  solidity  and 
steadiness  of  the  structure ;  but  the  former,  while  a 
saving  of  labour  and  no  loss  for  strength,  was  a  further 
proof  of  these  closed  spaces  not  having  beert  intended 
for  chambers  for  any  human  beings  to  enter  and  walk 


Modem  Promiscuous  Quarrying. 

Then  again,  no  one  seems  hitherto  to  have  had  any 
respect  for,  and  that  because  no  understanding  of,  why 
the  mass  of  solid  masonry  was  so  overwhelmingly  large, 
compared  with  the  hollow  portion  of  the  Pyramid ;  the 
latter  being  only  about  i-2OO0th  of  the  former. 

Firmness  of  construction,  they  thought,  would  have 
been  given  by  a  far  less  amount  of  solid  substance ; 
wherefore,  and  for  that  mere  fancy,  bred  of  their  own 
brain  alone,  feeling  sure  that  there  must  be  many 
chambers  still  undiscovered,  they  immediately  began 
ruthlessly  boring  and  cruelly  blasting  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  into  the  exquisitely  arranged,  squared,  lime- 
stone blocks,  and  to  a  depth  often  of  a  great  many  feet, 
merely  to  see  what  blind  chance  might  possibly  lead 
them  to.  Forgetful,  also,  of  a  really  very  sage  piece  of 
advice,  said  by  an  Arab  tradition  to  have  been  en- 
graved on  the  ancient  casing-stone  surface  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  by  its  unknown  architect :  "  I  have 
built  them,  and  whoever  considers  himself  powerful 
2  E  2 
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may  try  to  destroy  them.    Let  him,  however,  reflect 
that  to  destroy  is  easier  than  to  build." 

But  the  travellers  went  on  with  their  mischief ;  and 
even  the  excellent  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  when  describ- 
ing the  Queen's  Chamber  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  says 
with  the  most  inimitable  calmness,  and  without  a  pang 
on  his  conscience  for  the  destruction  he  had  committed 
in  that  white-stoned  chamber  of  precious  symbolisms, 
"  I  excavated  in  vain  below  in  quest  of  a  sepulchral 
pit."  *  And  an  awful  pit,  indeed,  I  found  in  1865  he 
had  made  it ! 

A  Secret  Doorway  in  the  Entrance  Passage. 

Yet  infinitely  more  blamable  were  those  before  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson,  who  made  similar,  but  yet  more  destruc- 
tive excavations-  in  the  same  Queen's  Chamber,  with 
the  absurd  idea  of  finding  a  passage  leading  to  the 
Sphinx !  As  if  there  was  any  community  in  science 
or  religion,  feeling  or  age,  between  the  pure  and  blame- 
less Great  Pyramid  and  the  much  later  carved  stock, 
stone,  or  idol-rock  called  the  Great  Sphinx. 

As  if,  too,  I  may  add,  there  was  anything  in  the 
original  design  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  structure,  and 
of  importance  for  men  to  know  of  in  this  latter  day, 
which  had  not  had  both  a  proper  and  a  regular  access 
prepared  to  it,  requiring  no  smashing  with  sledge- 
hammers or  splintering  by  cannon-balls  (such  as  the 
French  are  said  to  have  used  on  one  of  the  smaller 
Pyramids),  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive,  to 
open  it  up  to  view  and  use. 

The  passages  lined,  or  rather  built,  with  blocks  of 

whiter  stone  different  from  the  bulk  of  the  masonr>',  and 

leading  thereby  right  on  to  the  ultimate  point  required 

through  the  whole  mountainous  mass  of  the  building, 

*  Huiray's  "  Handbook  for  Egypt,"  p.  167. 
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are  a  case  directly  in  point ;  and  are  admitted  by,  and 
known  now  to,  every  one,  including  the  Egyptologists. 
But  there  are  more  minute  features  also,  not  so  gene- 
rally known;  yet  showing  equal  design  and  intention, 
in  these  very  Pyramid  passages. 

Thus  every  one  has  been  told  how  Caliph  Al  Mamoun, 
after  blasting  his  way  from  the  middle  of  the  northern 
side  into  the  solid  fabric  of  the  Great  Pyramid  for  six 
weeks,  was  just  about  to  give  up  the  research  when  he 
heard  a  stone  fall  in  a  hollow  space  close  on  one  side  ; 
and  breaking  on  further  in  that  direction,  he  presently 
found  himself  in  the  entrance-passage;  while  the  stone 
which  had  fallen  at  that  precise  instant,  was  a  pfism- 
shaped  •  block  that  had  been  anciently  inserted  in  the 
ceiling.  There  it  had  for  ages  formed,  to  all  external 
appearance,  a  merely  ordinary  part  of  the  ceiling,  and 
yet  was  covering  all  the  time  the  butt-end  of  the 
granite  portcullis  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  ascending 
passage,  so  entirely  unknown  to  Herodotus  and  all  his 
age,  but  now  at  last  exposed  to  view. 

Would  that  first  ascending  passage,  then,  never  have 
been  discovered,  if  that  faithless,  perhaps  timeous,  block 
had  not  fallen  out,  whether  in  Al  Mamoun's  or  any 
other  day  ?     Let  the  following  facts  indicate : — 

When  measuring  the  cross  joints  in  the  floor  of  the 
entrance -passage  in  1S65,  I  went  on  chronicling  their 
angles,  each  one  proving  to  be  very  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis,  until  suddenly  one  came  which  was 

*  Id  earlier  dcscriplions.  this  stone  has  been  miscalled  a  triangular 
■tone;  and  much  did  the  phrase  itick  in  the  throat  of  an  elderly  gentle* 
man  who  was  at  the  Great  Pyramid  in  1865,  but  could  not  make  oul  how 
A  tllangular  ilone  could  ever  have  filled  up  ''  that  hole  ''  which  he  then 
aaw  in  the  ceiling  right  before  him :  far  that  hole  was  faur-sided,  and 
nearly  sttu.tre.  "Ychi"!  answered  him, "the  ipaee  to  be  filled  up  try 
the  bait  u!  the  stone  ii  square,  but  the  two  sides,  parallel  with  the  wall! 
ot  the  panagc,  require  to  be  trianeular.  an  account  of  the  angle  at  which 
llut  bottom  of  the  poriculhi  block  of  the  ascending  pasaage  meets  the 
eeiling  of  Ihl*  entrance,  and  descending,  passage."  llut  "  prismoidal " 
would  meet  the  case  exactly. 


Ll. 
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diagonal;  another,  and  that  was  diagonal  too;  but  after 
that,  the  rectangular  position  was  resumed.  Further, 
the  stone  material  carrying  these  diagonal  joints  was 
harder  and  better  than  elsewhere  in  the  floor,  so  as  to 
have  saved  that  part  from  the  monstrous  central  holes 
and  ditches  perpetrated  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
inclined  floor  by  some  modems.  Why  then  did  the 
builders  change  the  rectangular  joint  angle  at  that 
point,  and  execute  such  unusual  angle  as  they  chose  in 
place  of  it,  in  a  better  material  of  stone  than  elsewhere; 
and  yet  with  so  little  desire  to  call  general  attention  to 
it,  that  they  made  the  joints  line  and  close  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  had  escaped  the  attention  of  all  men 
until  1865  A.D.  ? 

The  answer  came  from_  the  diagonal  joints  them- 
selves, on  discovering  that  the  stone  between  them  was 
opposite  to  the  butt-end  of  the  portcullis  of  first  ascend- 
ing passage,  or  to  the  hole  whence  the  prismatic  stone 
of  concealment,  through  3,000  years,  had  dropped  out 
almost  before  Al  Mamoun's  eyes.  Here,  therefore,  in 
a  peculiar  relation  of  position  to  something  concealed, 
was  a  secret  sign  in  the  pavement  of  the  entrance- 
passage,  appreciable  only  to  a  careful  eye  and  a  mea- 
surement by  angle,  but  made  in  such  hard  material 
that  it  was  evidently  intended  to  last  to  the  end  of 
human  time  with  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  has  done  so 
thus  far.-^ 

Had,  then,  that  ceiling-stone  never  dropped  out  at  all, 
still  the  day  might  have  come  when  the  right  men  at 
last,  duly  instructed,  would  have  traversed  the  entrance- 

■  This  matter  has  been  looked  into  in  1S71-3  itill  further  by  Mr. 
Waynman  Dixon,  who  Rtids  that  the  inlerstitia!  stone,  between  the  two 
diagonal  joinls,  is  composed  of  a.  sensibly  different  material,  and  harder 
quality  of  stone,  from  that  which  is  employed  on  either  side  of  them; 
uou^h  still  to  be  esteemed  of  limestone  only.  The  introduction  of 
granite  there,  for  mere  hardness,  we  shall  soon  Rnd,  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  spiritual  and  historical  symbol izalioDS  under  which  that 
stone  is  elsewhere  introduced  into  Ibis  building. 
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passage ;  understood  that  floor  sign  ;  and  then,  simply 
and  quietly,  removing  the  one,  prismoidal,  ceiling-stone 
opposite  to  it,  would  have  laid  bare  the  beginning  of  the 
whole  train  of  those  ascending  and  subaSrial  features  of 
construction,  which  exist  in  no  other  Egyptian  Pyramid, 
and  are  the  chief  magazine,  of  the  Great  Pyramid's 
further  messages  to  man  in  many  times  now  past,  and 
others  still  to  come. 

A  once-cottccaUd  Chamber,  now  open,  and  called  tJie 
Queen's  Chamber. 

But  if  in  this  simple  manner  of  a  small  trap-door  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  descending  entrance-passage,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  ascending  system  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
was  so  long  concealed, — there  was  once,  a  considerable 
distance  further  on  in  that  ascending  system,  viz.  at  or 
just  inside  the  Northern  end  of  the  grand  gallery,  and 
in,  or  beneath,  the  rising  floor  thereof, — a  more  extensive 
trap-door,  which  then  concealed  all  access  to  the  now 
so-called  Queen's  Chamber  and  the  horizontal  passage 
in  these  days  leading  so  clearly  to  it. 

At  present,  when  the  traveller  enters  the  north  end 
of  the  grand  gallery  from  the  sloping  difficulties  of  the 
first  asarndihg  passage,  he  is  delighted  to  meet  with  a 
level  floor  ;  but  following  that  southward,  he  flnds  that 
it  guides  presently,  not  to  the  farther  end  of  the  grand 
gallery,  but  to  a  hole  under  a  steep  escarpment,  only  a 
few  feet  further  on,  formed  by  a  cleft  broken  down  of 
that  gallerj's  true  floor;  in  fact,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  low  horizontal  passage  leading  to  the,  in  modem 
times,  so-called  Queen's  Chamber.  (See  Plates  IX., 
XII.,.  and  XIII.)  The  floor  surface  of  the  grand  gallery 
itself  is  inclined  upwards  at  the  typical  angle  of  26°  18';* 

*  Thii  floor  of  the  grand  gallery  being  the  longt 
of  the  inclined  lurfacei  of  the  inlenor  of  the  G 
much  pains  to  introduce  larger  and  more  powerful 
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and  did  once  run  from  the  lowest  north  end,  directly 
up,  through  150  feet  of  distance,  to  the  great  step  at 
the  south,  or  upper,  and  further,  termination  of  the 
gallery,  in  one  continued  slope.  But  now  we  are  met, 
at  the  very  beginning  by  a  great  hole,  or  absence  of 
gallery  floor.  Yet  there  are  traces  still  visible  in  the 
masonry  on  either  side  of  that  hole,  well  interpreted, 
first  by  Mr.  Perring,  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Wayn- 
man  Dixon,  engineers  both ;  showing,  ttiat  a  neatly 
laid  and  joist-supported  flooring,  nine  inches  thick,  did 
once  exist  all  along  over  that  hole,  completing  thereby 
the  grand  gallery's  floor ;  and  in  that  case  entirely 
concealing  and  utterly  shutting  out  all  approach  to,  or 
knowledge  touching  the  very  existence  of,  the  Queen's 
Chamber. 

Who  amongst  mediaeval  men  pulled  away  that  con- 
cealing floor,  removed  its  supporting  cross-beams,  and 
pushed  on  into  the  Queen's  Chamber,  under  the  Grand 
Gallery,  is  not  known  now;  any  more  than  why  it 
was  so  concealed  by  the  original  builders.  Mr.  Perring 
imagined  that  the  said  shut-up  chamber  must  have  been 
used  as  a  store-room  during  the  building  of  the  Pyramid, 
for  the  big  blocks  of  stone  which  were,  at  the  finishing, 
slided  down  into  the  first  ascending  passage  until,  from 
the  portcullis  at  its  lower  end,  that  passage  was  full  up 
to  its  very  top  ;  and  the  workmen  then  escaped  by  the 
deep  well  mouth  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Grand 
Gallery,  and  its  subterranean  communication  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  en  trance -pass  age. 

Quite  willing  am  I  to  allow  to  the  honest  working  en- 
gineer, that  such  a  store-room  purpose  may  have  been 

the  angtc  accurately,  both  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  at  short 
intervals  all  the  way  alon^,  than  had  ever  been  employed  before.  The 
insCnimentB  themselves  being  fully  described,  and  all  the  observations 
given  in  Vol  II.  of  my  "  Life  and  Work,"  I  may  conRne  myself  here  (o 
stating  that  the  mean  resulting  angle  &om  observatione  was  26°  17'  37'; 
and  the  signiflcatioo  of  this  angle  will  be  shown  tiniyer  on. 
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temporarily  served:  but  was  that  all  that  the  Queen's 
Chamber  was  intended  for?  And  if  so,  to  what  end 
are  all  the  following  features;  features,  too,  which  are 
much  more  certain  than  that  use  ;  for  the  features  exist 
still,  and  can  be  seen  every  day  ;  but  who  ever  witnessed 
the  alleged  use  ? 

1.  The  central  axis  of  the  niche  in  the  east  wall 
{and  that  niche  this  Queen's  Chamber's  only  architec- 
tural adornment,  but  a  most  noticeably  grand  one)  is 
strangely  not  in  the  central  vertical  line  of  that  wall, 
but  is  removed  southward  therefrom,  and  by  just  the 
quantity  of  25*025  British  inches ;  or  one  scientific 
Pyramid,  and  equally  sacred  Hebrew  or  Israelite,  cubit 
length.*     (See  Plate  XI.) 

2.  The  height  of  the  niche,  multiplied  by  that  grandly 
fundamental  quantity  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  t,  and  that 
multiplied  by  the  Pyramid  number  10  =  the  height  of 
the  Great  Pyramid ;  or  185"  x  t  x  10  =  5S12,  in  place 
of  5813.1 

*  This  result  wassialed  as  only  approximately  indicated  by  my  measures 
in  ihe  second  edilion,  and  accompanied  by  the  stalemeitl  thai  the  top  or  the 
niche  afipeared  to  be  the  same.  But  the  last  turns  out  to  be  a  mistake, 
and,  as  indicated  in  "  Life  and  Work,"  Vol.  II.,  was  a  guess  only  at  a  part 
not  then  within  hand  reach,  and  Iberefbre  Dot  actually  measured  ;  and  its 
real  breadth  is  only  ict'Gs  inches,  as  now  stated  in  our  compendium  of 
interior meaauresat  p.  J34-  The  ficl  was  ascertained  in  187+ and  1875  by 
Dr.  J.  A.  S.  Grant,  of  Cairo,  Mr.  Waynman  Dixon,  and  their  Erieuds,  on 
several  visiis  of  great  enthusiasm,  for  the  upecial  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
this  error,  and  making  a  pnint  of  it ;  so  thiit  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  result.  And,  by  the  obliging  consent  of  the  editor,  who  further  had  a 
woodcut  specially  prepared  to  aasial  the  illustration,  1  printed  Ihe  unex- 
ceptionable information  so  obtained  in  the  London  Alhriiaun  Journjt, 
on  May  13th,  1876.  Mentioning  also,  that  decidedly  as  all  the  measures 
disproved  a  sacred  cubit  breadth  for  the  lop  of  the  niche,  so  did  they  all 
the  more  establish  precinely  that  length,  for  the  eccentricity  or  displace. 
ment  of  the  niche  out  of  the  vertical  of  its  containing  wall ;  the  last 
mean  actually  giving  the  meaBUrera,  even  to  their  own  surpriBe  (for  their 
individual  mealures  were  rather  rough).  23015  British  inches  exactly. 

t  Thia  veryclosc  approitch  mun,  however,  be  accidental,  for  the  height 
of  the  niche  is  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  rouEhness  of  the  Soor,  by  a 
or  ]  inches :  and  though  tnensurxlion  quantities  of  a  remarkable  order  are 
inaUaUd,  ihcy  are  never  demonstrated  in  this  Queen's  Chamber  with  its 
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3.  The  height  of  the  niche,  les3  the  height  of  its 
inner  species  of  long  shelf,  equals  similarly  the  half 
of  the  base-side  length  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  ot 
185  -  39'6)  X  10  ■■  =  4568,  in  place  of  4566  inches.* 

4.  The  height  of  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
Queen's  Chamber  measured  =  iSz'ZZ  Pyramid  inches 
4-  I  inch,  and  assumed  182*62,  give — 

(i) — —  =  9131  =  length  of  Great  Pyramid'*  base-side  in  P.  in. 

(a)    i8z'6z  X  3  =  365'Z4  ^  >oUr  day«  in  solar  tropical  year. 

5.  The  breadth  of  the  Queen's  Chamber  measured 
=  205*6,  assumed  205'o,  gives — 

iSz'6z :  205  ; :  305  : 


6.  The  square  root  of  10  times  the  height  of  the 
north  or  south  wall,  divided  by  the  height  of  the 

niche  =  t  ;  or, 

185 

All  the  above  theorems,  save  the  first,  are  the  dis- 
coveries of  Professor  Hamilton  L.  Smith  (of  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  New  York),  who,  without  having  been 
to  Egypt,  and  without  any  other  Pyramid  measures 
than  those  contained  in  "  Life  and  Work,"  has,  by 
successfully  interpreting  them,  constituted  himself  in 
a  most  unexceptionable  manner  the  chief  authority  on 
the  Queen's  Chamber. 

A  fuller  account  of  his  researches  has  appeared  in  the 
November  number  of  the  American  journal  of  Science 
and  Art,  for  1873.  Some  of  them  will  indeed  be  shaken, 
by  my  unfortunately  erroneous  breadth  of  both  the  top 
of  the  niche  and  the  smaller  overlappings  immediately 
eB,  between  38  and 
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underneath  it.  But  quite  enough  remains  to  justify 
Prof.  H.  L.  Smith's  remark  in  a  private  letter, — that, 
even  half  of  the  scientific  findings  really  proved  to  be 
contained  in  the  lasting  masonrj'  of  this  chamber,  were 
enough  to  form  a  most  serious  dilemma  of  two  horns; 
on  either  one  or  other  of  which  he  left  the  opponents  of 
the  sacred  and  scientific  theory  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
to  impale  themselves,  as  they  preferred. 

"Either,"  said  he,  "there  is  proof  in  that  chamber  of 
supernatural  inspiration  granted  to  the  architect ;  or — 

"  That  primeval  official  possessed,  without  inspira- 
tion, in  an  age  of  absolute  scientific  ignorance,  4,000 
years  ago,  scientific  knowledge  equal  to,  if  not  surpass- 
ing, that  of  the  present  highly  developed  state  of  science 
in  the  modem  world." 


Newly  discovered  Air  Channels  in  the  Queen's  Chamber. 

Now  in  what  is  just  passed,  we  have  seen  a  whole 
series  of  connections  between  the  actually  existing 
measurable  facts  of  the  Queen's  Chamber,  and  scientific 
portions  of  the  ultimate,  and  originally  secret,  design  of 
the  Great  Pyramid.  Therefore,  although  some  of  the 
early  travellers  have  spoken  fearfully  of  "  the  grave-like 
smell  and  noisome  odour  of  this  room,  causing  them 
to  beat  a  rapid  retreat,"  the  room  must  have  acquired 
that  revolting  character  from  modem  vilifying,  rather 
than  ancient  construction ;  for  what  its  builders  put 
into  it,  as  we  see  above,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  experience 
any  fleshly  corruption. 

Indeed,  in  its  ancient  planning,  the  Queen's  Chamber 
would  appear  to  have  been  intended  sotnc  day  to  be  re- 
markably well  ventilated.  For  the  chief  item  of  latest 
discovery  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  is  that  one  which  was 
made  in  1872  by  Mr.  Waynman  Dixon,  in  company 
with  his  friend  Dr.  Grant,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
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one  of  his  English  workmen  from  the  bridge  he  was 
then  erecting  over  the  Nile;  and  is  to  the  effect,  that 
this  Queen's  Chamber  has,  in  a  peculiar  state  of  readi- 
ness, though  never  yet  brought  into  action,  two  ven- 
tilating channels  in  its  north  and  south  walls,  nearly 
similar  to  those  in  the  King's  Chamber. 

Perceiving  a  crack  (first,  I  am  told,  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Grant}  in  the  south  wall  of  the  Queen's  Chamber, 
which  allowed  him  at  one  place  to  push  in  a  wire  to  a 
most  unconscionable  length,  Mr.  W.  Dixon  set  his 
carpenter  man-of-all-work,  by  name  Bill  Grundy,  to 
jump  a  hole  with  hammer  and  steel  chisel  at  that  place. 
So  to  work  the  faithful  fellow  went,  and  with  a  will 
which  soon  began  to  make  a  way  into  the  soft  stone, 
when  lo !  after  a  comparatively  very  few  strokes,  flop 
went  the  chisel  right  through  into  somewhere  or  other. 
So  all  the  party  broke  away  the  stone  round  about  the 
chisel  hole,  and  then  found  a  rectangular,  horizontal, 
tubular  channel,  about  9  by  8  inches  in  transverse 
breadth  and  height,  going  back  7  feet  into  the  wall, 
and  then  rising  at  an  angle  of  about  32°  to  an  unknown 
dark  distance. 

Next,  measuring  off  a  similar  position  on  the  north 
wall,  Mr.  Dixon  set  the  invaluable  Bill  Grundy  to  work 
there  again  with  his  hammer  and  steel  chisel ;  and 
again,  after  a  very  little  labour,  flop  went  the  said 
chisel  through,  into  somewhere ;  which  somewhere 
was  presently  found  to  be  a  horizontal  pipe  or  channel 
of  transverse  proportions  like  the  other,  and,  at  a  dis- 
tance within  the  masonry  of  7  feet,  rising  at  a  similar 
angle,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  trending  indefi- 
nitely far. 

Fires  were  then  made  inside  the  tubes  or  channels ; 
but  although  at  the  southern  one  the  smoke  went  away, 
its  exit  was  not  discoverable  on  the  outside  of  the  Pyra- 
mid.    Something  else,  however,  was  discovered  inside 
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the  channels,  viz.  a  little  bronze  grapnel  hook ;  a  por- 
tion of  cedar-like  wood,  which  might  have  been  its 
handle  ;  and  a  grey-granite,  or  green-stone  ball,  which, 
from  its  weight,  8,325  grains,  as  weighed  by  me  in 
November,  1872,  must  evidently  have  been  one  of  the 
profane  Egyptian  mina  weight  balls,  long  since  valued 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  at  8,304  grains.* 

These  relics  approached  so  nearly  in  character  to  the 
ordinary  nick-nackets  of  most  men's  modern  archaeo- 
logy', that  they  excited  quite  a  furore  of  interest,  for  a 
time,  in  general  antiquarian,  and  dilettante,  circles  in 
London  ;  but  nothing  more  has  come  of  them.  The 
ball  and  the  hook  are  supposed  to  have  been  dropped 
down  the  channels  unintentionally  by  some  of  the 
mason's  labourers  or  boys  at  the  passages'  upper  ends, 
when  the  place  of  those  ends  was  still  open  and  acces- 
sible. But  the  things  thus  strangely  found,  belong  merely 
to  the  forced  labourers,  the  hodmen  of  profane  Egypt; 
not  to  the  architect  and  head  administrator  of  the 
scientific  and  inspired  design  of  the  Great  Pyramid  ; 
and  which  design  had  supplied,  even  in  those  very  air- 
channels,  a  much  more  serious  problem  for  solution,  as 
set  forth  below. 

An  Unexplained  feature  in  the  Queen's  Chamber's 

A  ir  Channels. 

This  chief  mystery  of  these  newly  discovered  air- 
channels  of  the  Queen's  Chamber,  may  be  described 
thus : — 

When  their  inner  ends,  or  ports,  were  proved  to  have 
been  separated  from  the  air  of  said  chamber  merely 

•  Thin  flakes  of  a  very  white  mortar,  exuded  from  the  joints  of  the 
channels,  were  also  found ;  and  on  being  recently  analyzed  for  me  by 
Dr.  William  Wallace,  of  Glasgow,  were  proved  to  be  composed  not  of 
carbonate^  as  generally  used  in  Europe  for  mason's  mortar,  but  sul- 
phatc,  of  lime  ;  or  what  it  popularly  known  as  "  plaster  of  Paris  "  in  this 
country. 
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by  a  thin*  plate  of  soft  limestone  (so  easily  pierced 
by  Bill  Grundy's  chisel),  every  one  leaped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  had  originally  been  in  use,  but  had 
been  stopped  up  by  some  mediaeval  interloper  with  a 
paltry  stone  patch.  But  this  was  not  the  case ;  for 
Dr.  Grant  and  Mr.  Dixon  have  successfully  proved  that 
there  was  no  jointing,  and  that  the  thin  plate  was  a 
"  left,"  and  a  very  skilfully  and  symmetrically  left,  part 
of  the  grand  block  composing  that  portion  of  the  wall 
on  either  side. 

That  block,  therefore,  had  had  the  air-channel  tube 
(g  X  8  inches)  sculptured  into  it  (from  the  outside  direc- 
tion as  of  the  whole  building),  neatly  and  beautifully  so 
far  as  it  went ;  but  that  distance  was  not  quite  through 
the  whole  block  and  into  the  room,  by  the  typical  quan- 
tity in  the  Great  Pyramid  of  five  inches.  The  whole  air- 
channel  then,  save  that  little  unopened  bit,  was  in  place; 
but  could  never  have  been  used.  Not,  too,  that  it  had 
been  tried,  found  inconvenient,  and  was  then  stopped 
up  by  the  original  builders;  for  they  would  in  that  case, 
acccording  to  their  usual  style  of  masonry,  either  have 
filled  the  port  with  a  long  plug,  or  would  have  re- 
placed the  whole  block  carrying  the  inner  end  of  the 
channel,  with  another  block  quite  solid.  But,  as  before 
remarked,  the  whole  air-channel  is  in  place,  yet  with  a 
left  film  of  stone  over  the  inner,  or  chamber,  end  of  it, 
absolutely  preventing  its  being  used  as  a  practical 
channel  of  communication,  until  a  little  something 
additional  be  done. 

How  far  the  channel's  courses  are  carried  through 
the  300  feet  of  masonry  which  separate  this  chamber 
from  the  outer  air,  is  not  yet  known.  But,  in  the  mean- 
while, what  we  do  know  of  the  channels  in  the  walls 

*  Thin  by  comparison  with  the  colosBa]  masonry  around,  but  really 
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and  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  chamber  may,  in 
a  building  like  the  Great  Pyramid,  be  suggestive  in  a 
variety  of  ways  of  man's  life  upon  earth, — and  may  be 
taken  more  especially  as  reminding  of  a  deaf,  perhaps 
wilfully  deaf,  ear.  There  you  see  before  you  the  tubes 
for  the  conveyance  of  sound,  but  the  entrance  to  them 
is  veiled. 

This  idea  would  go  for  very  little  in  a  purely  scien- 
tific explanation  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  but  we  shall  find 
before  long  that  many  of  its  symbolisms,  and  this  one 
among  them,  yield  to  religious  conclusions  alone. 

Scheme  of  the  Masonry  in  First  Ascending  Passage. 

Besides  the  above  strange  discovery,  made  in  concert 
with  his  friend  Dr.  Grant,  of  Cairo,  Mr.  Waynman 
Dixon  performed  an  arduous  work  in  the  first  ascending 
passage  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  or  that  one  leading  up 
into  the  North  end  of  the  Grand  Gallery. 

My  examination  of  that  passage  in  1865,  was  con- 
fined to  little  more  than  its  angle  of  slope  and  its 
floor  length,  joint  by  joint,  on  the*  floor  alone.  This 
was  partly  on  account  of  the  bewildering  varieties 
of  the  wall  jointing,  as  they  appeared  to  my  non- 
engineering  eyes  on  a  cursory  examination."  But 
Mr.  Waynman  Dixon,  in  1872,  applying  himself  long 
and  steadily  to  this  special  task,  and  mapping  down 
everything  measurable,  presently  perceived  a  most  ad- 
mirable order  pervading  the  apparent  disorder,  and 
tending  also  to  hyper-excellent  masonic  construction. 
For  the  chief  discovery  was,  that  at  stated  intervals  Ihe 
smaller  blocks  forming  elsewhere  separately  portions  of 
the  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling  of  the  passage,  were  replaced 
by  great  transverse  plates  of  stone,  with  the  whole  of 
the  passage's  hollow,  or  square  bore  cut  clean  through 
them ;  wherefore,  at  those  places,  the  said  plates  formed 
walls,  floor,  and  ceiling,  all  ip  one*piece. 
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As  an  engineer  he  admired  the  binding  and  solidity  of 
this  masonry.  But  he  had  not  perceived,  until  I  was  re- 
cently enabled  to  point  it  out  on  his  own  careful  mea* 
sures,  that  the  intervals  of  passage  length  at  which 
these  remarkable  stone  plates  were  introduced,  were 
roughly,  no  other  than  breadths  of  the  King's  Chamber. 

The  first  interval,  indeed,  at  the  top  of  the  passage 
was  a  double  one,  and  when  measured  from  the  begin 
ning  of  the  passage,  to  the  further  side,  not  the  middle, 
of  the  stone  plate,  equalled,  though  approximately  only, 
the  length  of  the  King's  Chamber ;  but  the  plate  there  was 
followed  by  three  others  with  that  chamber's  breadth 
or  206  inches,  nearly,  between  every  pair  of  similar  sur- 
faces ;  and  after  that,  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  passage, 
near  the  granite  portcullis  plugs,  the  grand,  enclosing 
plates  were  contiguous.* 

*  The  above  arrangement  is  shown  approximately  in  the  lines  and 
numbers  engraved  on  the  entrance -passage  of  Plate  IX. 

A  more  detailed  description,  furnished  by  Mr,  Waynman  Dixon,  is  as 
follows; — 

From  the  top,  or  southern  beginning  (though,  according  to  others,  the 
end)  of  this  said  passage,  the  walls  are  composed  of  nine  ordinary  stones, 
and  then  as  the  ttnthcomts  one  of  the  transverse  plates,  whose  south  face 
measures  385,  and  its  north  face  417,  inches  from  south  beginning  of  the 
passage. 

Then  come  four  ordinary  stones,  and  for  the//M,  a  transverse  plate, 
whose  sides,  measured  as  above,  are  at  592  and  623  inches  from  the  zero 
of  these  measures. 

Four  more  stones,  and  for  theji/tk,  a  transverse  plate,  at  799  and  831 

Four  more  stones,  and  for  Ihej!/VA  a  transverse  plate  at  gSg  and  (,047 

Then  follow  four  transverse  plates  in  contact  with  each  other,  and 
found  at  1047  10  1096,  1096  to  1133,  1133  to  1171,  and  1171  to  1212. 

The  next  space,  1247  to  liSg,  is  jointed  regularly;  but  after  that  the 
contiguous  plates  seem  to  begin  again,  but  cannot  be  traced  far,  00 
account  of  the  granite  portcullis  plug  still  in  place.  The  upper  or  southern 
end  of  the  granite  portcullis  is  now  fragmentary,  and  is  near  the  1291 
inch  of  floor  distance ;  while  its  lower  or  northern  end  is  at  1470  inches 
of  the  same  distance- 
On  the  east  side  of  the  wall  small  stones  are  let  in,  at  distances  from 
the  lop  of  the  passage,  of  firstly  135  inches,  and  secondly  G45  inches. 
While  similar  let-in  stones  appear  on  the  west  wall  at  442  and  seoofdia- 
tance.  Approximately,  again,  at  differences  of  distance  equal  to  the  King's 
Chamber  length ;  but  not  with  much  accuracy,  nor  with  the  more  skilled 
workmanship  of  the  more  ligniRcant  portiona  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
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not  only  by  measure,  but  in  terms  of  that  one  chamber 
which  is  now  confessed  to  be  the  focus  of  the  whole 
scientific  design, — was  followed  soon  after  by  Professor 
H.  L.  Smith  pointing  out,  most  successfully,  that  one 
of  the  special  natural  problems  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
the  exact  number  of  days  of  the  solar  year  in  the  human 
period,  is  brought  out  by  the  application  of  that  cham- 
ber's standard  of  measure  to  these  passages  when  taken 
at  their  peculiar  angle  of  inclination. 

*This  angle  had  been  determined  for  them  long  since, 
as  will  presently  be  explained,  at 
26=     „      iH'     ..      lo" 

And  if  you  lay  off,  along  exactly  such  a  sloped  twice 
the  length  of  the  King's  Chamber,  viz.  2  x  4I2'I32, 
as  already  well  determined  by  modern  measure  (see 
Chap.  X.  p.  195),  you  will  find  that  the  vertical  amount 
Lby  which  the  floor  has  risen,  at  the  end  of  that  distance 
:  365'242,  or  the  true  number  of  solar  days  in  a  solar 
ijear.  While  if  you  lay  off  again  just  one  King's  Cham- 
ioer  breadth,  viz.  206-066  Pyramid  inches,  the  perpen- 
fdicular  so  formed  with  the  horizontal  base  will  be 
jQi'3io  Pyramid  inches;  or  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
□cngth  of  the  base  side  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 

A  striking  discovery  was  this,  which  Mr.  James 
Simpson  further  capped  with  the  following  ir  relation 
•of  the  whole  system  of  passages  :^"  From  the  top  of 
Pthe  entrance-passage  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  first 
ascending  one"  (988  inches),  said  he,  there  is  only 
one  line  of  passage,  only  one  passage  communication 
with  the  outside  air;  but  from  that  point  there  are 
two  lines,  one  ascending  and  the  other  descending. 
The  total  length  of  the  ascending  line  is  by  measure 
=  1542  +  1881  =  3423  :  and  the  length  of  the  descend- 

Iing  line,  starting  from  the  same  point  of  bifurcation,  is  be- 
Ueved  to  be  also  3423,  but  has  not  been  so  well  measured. 
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Take,  however,  the  3433  known,  and  divide  it  by  r  (viz. 
3*14159,  &c.)i  and  you  have  io89"6 ;  which  is  the  length 
as  close  as  it  has  yet  been  measured,  from  the  bifurca- 
tion along  the  floor  of  the  single  entrance-passage  up- 
wards, and  past  its  present  termination  (at  988  inches), 
to  the  ancient  finished  face  of  the  Pyramid. 

Here  then  is  a  proportion  in  science  for  the  length  of 
either  passage  as  a  whole.  While  the  365*242  result 
previously  detailed,  gives  a  similar  reason  for  the  twice 
of  the  King's  Chamber  length,  marked  on  one  of  the 
same  passages,  referring  to  that  Chamber  as  a  whole, 
in  harmony  with  all  its  numerous  scientific  relations 
with  Coffer,  Pyramid  and  Nature  by  numbers  of  inches, 
— rather  than  being  intended  for  merely  a  length  of  40 
profane  Egyptian  cubits,  and  nothing  more. 

It  has  long  been  said  in  certain  quarters,  having  been 
commenced  even  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  by  him  on 
most  imperfect  traveller's  accounts, — that  the  King's 
Chamber  length  would  cut  up  into  20,  and  its  breadth 
into  10,  profane  Egyptian  cubits;  and  that  that  was  all 
the  reason  for  its  size. 

But  in  that  case,  why  was  the  third  dimension  of  the 
room,  its  height,  made  so  absolutely  different,  that  it  is 
quietly  left  out  of  the  problem  by  the  Eg>*ptologists  ? 
Why  also  were  the  length  and  breadth  not  made  more 
exactly  equal  to  the  real  profane  cubit  multiples,  in 
place  of  being  verj'  sensibly  shorter  ? 
•  Thefact  is,  such  gross  subdivisions,  of  some  only  of 
the  given  lines,  comejnear  enough  to  act  as  a  blind  to 
allow  of  Egyptologists,  who  are  anxious  so  to  do,  to  go 
on  deceiving  themselves  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Just  as  the  subterranean  chamber,  is  still  accepted  by 
them,  as  it  was  by  the  old  profane  Egyptians,  for  se- 
pulchral use, — though  unprejudiced  scientific  observers 
have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  it  was  never  used 
for  such  purpose,  and  could  not  have  been  (p.  102). 
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Details  of  the  Entrance  into  the  Great  Pyramid. 

We  have  now  reached  a  portion  of  the  mechanical 
details  of  the  exterior  of  the  ancient  monument  more 
discussed  of  late  in  the  world  than  any  other;  viz,  what 
sort  of  entrance  had  the  Great  Pyramid  originally  ? 

The  front  and  chief  gate,  ordoor,  of  almost  every  other 
species  of  public  building,  from  temples  to  churches, 
and  castles  to  palaces,  is  usually  the  most  elaborated 
and  ornamental  part  of  the  whole  of  the  structure  to 
which  it  belongs ; — but,  excepting  only  the  obscure  men- 
tion of  a  movable  stone  in  Strabo's  time,  by  which  a 
man  might  just  creep  into  the  descending  entrance- 
passage, — it  is  believed  there  was  nothing  to  mark  any 
entering-in  place  at  all  at  the  Great  Pyramid ;  but  that 
the  smooth  planed-down  surface  of  the  casing-stones 
covered,  and  concealed,  all  that  region;  and  in  fact  did 
most  effectually  hide  the  essential  point  from  any  one 
who  approached  without  traditional  information  to  guide 
him. 

In  the  present  day,  indeed,  men  do  point  to  the  grand 
anticlinal  stones  which  are  seen  over  the  doorway 
(shown  in  Plate  X.).  and  expect,  on  the  experience  of 
other  buildings  formed  for  totally  different  purposes,  that 
something  like  that  Cyclopean  gable  must  have  been  on 
the  exterior  of  the  building  too.  But  these  stones  are 
far  within  the  ancient  face  of  the  Pyramid,  and  so  were 
also  two  or  three  other  sets  of  similar  stones  once  in 
front  of  them,  on  piers  or  abutments  which  are  still 
to  be  seen:  and  so  is  also  the  end  of  the  white-stone 
flooring  of  the  entrance-passage.  Nothing,  therefore,  of 
what  we  see  now  connected  with  the  internal  masonry 
and  constructive  arrangements,  ever  projected  through 
the  casing-stone  film ;  and  the  very  fact  of  Caliph  M 
Mamoun  making  bis  excavation  in  a  different  place, 

2   P  2 
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may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  nothing  ever  did,  in  any 
conspicuous  manner,  externally  mark  the  spot. 

Then  why  did  the  builders  commemorate  the  one  and 
only  outside  entrance,  not  on  the  exterior,  but  in  the  inle- 
rior  masonry ;  and  so  grandly,  with  at  least  those  four 
inclined  stones,  which  we  see  now  7 

Not  to  relieve  the  entrance-passage's  roof  from  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  the  Pyramid  ;  for,  as  Colonel 
Howard- Vyse  well  demonstrated  in  his  day,  there  is 
no  great  weight  to  support  at  the  place  where  the  gable 
stones  are,  so  much  closer  to  the  exterior  than  the 
centre  of  the  fabric.  Moreover,  as  the  basement  for 
these  stones  is  horizontal,  in  place  of  inclined  parallel 
with  the  passage,  their  trend  would  rapidly  leave  the 
line  of  descent  of  the  entrance-passage,  if  they  went 
much  further  into  the  building.  But  that,  they  do  not; 
for,  according  to  Mr.  Perring,  there  is  ordinary  course- 
masonry  at  the  back  of  the  single  set  of  stones,  the  last 
of  their  fellows,  which  we  see  now.  Why  then,  again, 
if  there  was  no  mechanical  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
them,  and  no  necessary  connection  with  the  outside 
entiy  into  the  entrance-passage,  and  no  visibility  from 
the  exterior,  or  the  country  round  about  in  ancient 
days,  why  were  those  most  .Cyclopean  blocks  built  in 
just  there? 

-  Chiefly  to  typify,  in  a  subsequent  day  of  partial  dilapi- 
dation and  then  of  revealing  of  secrets,  said  Professor 
H.  L.  Smith,  the  ruling  angle  of  the  great  «■  Pyramid  ; 
the  angle  enclosed  by  the  stones  being,  he  considered, 
twice  the  angle  of  rise  of  the  sides  of  this  w  Pyramid, 
viz.  51°  51'  I4'3". 

That  idea  was  sent  out  to  some  friends  in  Egypt, 
who  measured  the  angle  under  the  stones,  and  pro- 
nounced it  too  small  for  the  hypothesis.  But  the 
stones,  though  grand,  are  rough,  and  somewhat  out 
of  adjustment ;  and,  as  they  were  really  only  backing 
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stones  to  at  least  two  other  sets,  which  were  once  in 
front  of  them — though  within  the  outer  surface  of  the 
Pyramid — much  accuracy  was  not  to  be  expected.  At 
all  events,  the  measurers  were  subsequently  requested 
to  kindly  measure  also  the  middle  and  the  upper  angle 
lines  as  well  as  the  bottom  one;  and  likewise  the  angles 
to  which  the  stones  themselves  are  cut  at  the  parts  where 
they  bear  against  each  other. 

As  these  further  measurements  have  not  yet  been 
taken,  I  have  specially  examined  a  large  copy  on  glass 
of  one  of  my  original  photographs  of  the  front  of  the 
Great  Pyramid;  taken,  indeed,  from  the  ground  below, 
but  from  a  considerable  distance  off,  and  with  a  levelled 
camera,  so  that  I  do  not  immediately  see  that  there  is 
any  necessary  perversion  of  the  angle  of  the  stones  one 
way  or  the  other,  their  front  face  being  vertical.  Now 
there  are  eight  corners  to  have  their  angles  measured, 
four  acute,  and  giving  the  angle  as  required  at  once ; 
and  four  obtuse,  or  yielding  the  same  angle  only 
when  subtracted  from  180**.  And  this  was  the 
result  of  the  measurings,  with  an  ordinary  transparent 
protractor : — 

The  two  acute  angles  on  the  n^AZ-hand  side  . .  52°  and  52" 
The  two  acute  angles  on  the  /^/-hand  side  . .  51°  and  52 
The  lower  obtuse  angle  on  the  right  . .  129°  —  180  =  51 
The  upper  obtuse  angle  on  the  right  . .  128°  —  180  =  52 
The  lower  obtuse  angle  on  the  left  . .  128°  —  180  =  52 
The  upper  obtuse  angle  on  the  left        . .     129°  —  180  =  51° 

Whence,  apparently.  Professor  Smith's  idea  is  borne 
out  on  the  whole,  at  least  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
from  such  very  rough  work ;  and  we  may  regard  these 
stones  now^  as  the  centre  of  a  symbolic  diadem  over  the 
forehead  of  the  interior  scientific  design  of  the  primeval 
monument.  A  riddle  set  up  on  high  4,000  years  ago  ; 
kept  secret  for  3,000  of  those  years,  but  exhibited  to 
mankind  during  the  last  1,000,  and  guessed  by  no  one 
until  three  summers  since. 
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Emplacetnent  of  the  Entrance  into  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Supposing  the  entrance-passage  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
continued  upwards  and  outwards  from  its  present  known 
residual,  inner,  portions,  until  it  should  reach  the  ancient 
air  surface  of  the  building, — it  would  evidently  find  itself 
there  both  very  high  up  above  the  base,  and  a  long  way 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  middle  vertical,  meridian  plane 
of  that  flank;  wherefore  the  question  is,  in  the  present 
metrical  age,  how  much,  either  way  ? 

I  regret  to  say  that  neither  of  these  quantities  is  accu- 
rately known  in  the  existing  day ;  nor  will  it  be,  until 
the  rubbish-heaps  are  cleared  away  on  the  north  side 
of  the  building,  and  the  whole  is  well  and  thoroughly 
surveyed.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  must  assist 
such  measures  as  we  have,  by  theory. 

The  theoiy  which  I  propose  to  employ  is  that  which 
is  exhibited  on  Plate  XXII.,  and  to  which  I  was  led  in 
1864;  and  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  since  then 
its  chief  feature,  viz.  a  square  of  the  area  of  the  Pyra- 
mid's vertical  meridian  section,  and  5i5i"65  Pyramid 
inches  long  in  the  side,  recognised  by  Mr.  James 
Simpson  and  other  calculators  as  being,  when  divided 
by  10,  exhibited  with  almost  absolute  precision  by  the 
cubic  diagonal  of  the  King's  Chamber  and  various  other 
Coffer,  and  internal  features. 

By  placing  that  square  centrally  and  symmetrically  on 
the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  Pyramid's  section  in  that 
plate,  trisecting  its  upper  semi-diameter,  and  bisecting 
its  lower,  a  remarkable  approach  is  at  once  and  simply 
gained  to  the  general  positions  of  all  the  chambers. 
While  by  taking  into  account,  in  the  manner  there 
shown,  the  height  of  the  building  as  well,  together  with 
its  JT  circle,  we  obtain  the  dominant  angle  of  all  the 
inclined  passages,  viz.,: — 
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This  is  the  theoretical  angle;  and  my  measured 
angles  in  1865  came  out  thus :  * — 

■ 

O         I  II 

Entrance-passage,  descending  angle,  ist  method  ^  26  27    o 

2nd      „      =  26  28    7 
3rd       „      =  26  25  20 

First  ascending  passage,  angle      . .   ist  method  =  26    5  30 

2nd      „      =  26    6  40 

Grand  gallery,  ascending  angle     ..   ist  method  =  26  17  28 

2nd       „      =  26  17    4 
3rd       „      =  26  17  53 

None  of  the  passages  are,  therefore,  far  from  the  an- 
gular expectation;  while  the  Grand  Gallery,  the  longest, 
best  preserved,  and  most  suitable  for  measuring,  comes 
out  the  closest  of  all ;  and  the  exact  theoretical  angle  is 
amongst  the  observed  ones, — as  near  an  agreement  as 
could  be  expected. 

The  linear  vertical  height,  on  the  other  hand,  at 
which  the  floor  of  the  angularly  inclined  entrance- 
passage  would,  if  produced,  cut  the  ancient  casing- 
stone  surface  is  less  certain;  depending  as  it  does, 
without  altering  the  angle  or  being  altered  by  it,  on 
some  further  points,  which  can  only  be  obtained  with 
accuracy  by  a  close  study  of  the  building  itself.  Howard- 
Vyse's  rough  measure  of  this  vertical  height,  duly  cor- 
rected for  the  missing  portions  of  the  Pyramid  face, 
would  amount  to  about  650  inches.  This  is  nearly  20 
inches  different  from  my  theoretical  conclusion,  and 
not  professing  to  much  exactitude. 

But  the  Colonel's  measure  of  the  eastern  horizontal 
displacement  of  the  whole  plane  of  the  passages,  from 
the  vertical  meridian  plane  of  the  building  itself,  not 
having  to  deal  with  one  end  of  a  degraded  and  sloping 
line,  but  with  the  two  well-preserved  walls  of  the 
entrance-passage,  running  parallel  with  the  plane  from 

*  The  details  of  these  measures  are  given  in  full  in  Vol.  II.  of  "  Life 
and  Work,"  published  in  1867. 
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which  they  are  to  be  measured,  cannot  be  so  much 
in  error.  He  accordingly  makes  that  eastern  displace- 
ment = 

396  inches. 

And  if  a  new  theoty  should  say  that  the  quantity  was, 
or  should  be,  300,  or  more  exactly  300"2i6  Pyramid 
inches,  then,  looking  to  the  percentage  of  error  on  the 
Colonel's  measure  of  the  length  of  the  northern  base- 
side,  I  should  say  that  his  evidently  roughly  measured 
24  feet  6  inches,  in  this  case,  may  be  taken  as  not 
overpoweringly  opposing  the  theory.  But  what  is  that 
theory  ?  for  whatever  is  described  on  Plate  XXII.  has 
evidently  nothing  to  do  with  horizontal  displacement. 


Mr.  Cockbum  Muir's  Hypothesis  of  the  Passage -plane's 
Side  Displacement. 

Many  theories  have  been  started  to  account  for  the 
quantity  by  which  the  passage-plane  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  is  to  the  east  of  the  central  meridian  plane 
of  the  building,  but  none  have  fully  commended  them- 
selves to  my  mind,  or  justified  the  measures,  except 
one  recently  brought  out  with  signal  effect  in  the 
February  number  (in  1877)  of  Mr.  Hine's  Life  from 
the  Dead,  by  Mr.  C.  Muir,  C.E. 

The  view  which  occurred  to  him  was,  that  the  dis- 
placement concerned  had  reference  to  a  memorializa- 
tion  of  the  obliquity  of  the  earth's  own  axis  to  the  axis 
of  the  echptic, — as  being  the  main  agent  in  producing 
the  contrasts  of  summer  and  winter,  while  the  earth 
annually  revolves  around  the  sun. 

The  merely  typifying  rotation  on  the  axis  and  revo- 
lution round  the  sun,  so  as  to  mark  the  length  of  a 
24-hour  day  and  a  365"242-day  year,  as  already  abun- 
dantly proved,  was  enough  for  mere  chronology.    But 
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the  physical  life  of  man  demands  more;  and  if  the 
passage  height  was  lately  held  to  indicate  (see  page 
367)  a  12-hour  interval  only,  with  height  up  and  the 
same  height  down,  or  12  hours  of  daylight  and  12  hours 
of  night ;  and  the  scheme  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
further  considered  to  be  rich  in  showing  all  the  chief 
agencies  of  God  in  preparing  the  earth  as  the  abode 
of  intellectual  man, — where  was  there  anything  typify- 
ing the  night  and  day  of  the  year,  or  the  winter  and 
summer  of  the  whole  terrestrial  revolution  round 
the  sun,  so  necessary  to  the  repair  of  the  activity  of 
the  vegetable  world  first,  and  of  animal  existences 
next? 

A  glance  primarily  at  the  plane  of  the  equator  on  a 
terrestrial  globe,  passing  centrally  through  the  largest 
part  of  the  earth ;  and  then  at  the  latitude  plane  of  the 
northern  tropic,  parallel  with  the  equator,  but  at  a  little 
distance  from  it,  and  passing  through  a  smaller  section 
of  the  earth, — is  no  bad  approximation  in  idea  to  the 
central  vertical  meridian  plane  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
passing  through  its  largest  part,  and  the  plane  of  the 
passages  parallel  thereto,  but  passing  through  a  smaller 
part,  i.e.  a  part  of  the  Pyramid  less  high  than  the 
central  portion.  And  the  place  of  the  plane  of  one  of 
the  tropical  latitudes  on  a  modern  geographical  globe, 
is  simply  an  expression  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
at  the  present  time. 

But  the  obliquity  now,  is  not  what  it  was  in  the  day 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  ;  and  though  we  may  compute  it 
accurately  from  modern  astronomy,  that  will  be  of  no 
practical  importance  to  this  question,  unless  we  can 
also  obtain  an  equally  accurate  measure  of  the  Pyramid 
passage  displacement;  and  there  is  no  such  measure 
made  yet,  or  likely  to  be  made  for  years. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  happy  idea  seems  to 
have  struck  Mr.  C.  Muir.     He  had  seen,  in  my  own 
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unworthy  hands,  the  marvellous  help  which  the  re- 
action of  the  interior,  on  the  exterior,  of  the  Pyramid 
lately  gave,  when  the  well-measured  length  of  the 
King's  Chamber  was  shown  to  typify  the  length  of  the 
base-side  of  the  whole  monument.  Therefore  he  now 
likewise  sought  the  exact  expression  of  the  displace- 
ment of  the  passage-plane,  in  the  same  interior  King's 
Chamber. 

In  Plate  VII.,  combined  with  Plate  XVII.,  the  reader 
may  see  that  the  eastern  side  of  the  coffer  in  the  King's 
Chamber  (proved  by  the  measures  on  p.  156  to  be  of 
exquisite  accuracy)  is  apparently  in  the  central  meridian 
plane  of  the  whole  Pyramid  building;  and  as  the  parallel 
passage-plane  enters  that  same  chamber  by  the  low 
Northern  doorway,  then,  from  the  centre  of  that  door- 
way to  the  east  side  of  coffer  produced  up  to  the  same 
north  wall, — there  exactly  is  the  displacement  sought 
for,  if  the  coffer's  existing  position  can  be  guaranteed. 

In  the  present  day  it  cannot  be,  as  already  indicated 
at  pages  261  and  363 ;  but  is  yet  excessively  close  to 
some  remarkable  symbolic  quantities:  the  north  side, 
for  instance,  when  corrected  for  a  push,  is  at  the  looth 
part  of  the  Pyramid  height  from  the  north  wall;  the 
south  side  the  same  from  the  south  wall,  and  the  west 
side  the  looth  part  of  the  side  of  square  of  equal  area 
(see  pp.  261,  263)  from  the  west  wall.  But  the  other 
estimate  of  another  symbolic  quantity  between  the 
east  side  of  coffer,  and  the  central  transverse  plane  of 
the  room,  did  not  exactly  suit,  though  by  the  quantity 
only  of  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 

Then,  said  Mr.  C.  Muir,  let  us  place  the  east  side  of 
the  coffer  the  looth  part  of  the  base-side  length  of  the 
Pyramid  from  the  west  wall  of  the  chamber,  which  only 
alters  the  former  symbolical  and  measured  position  of 
the  west  side,  from  the  west  wall,  by  a  little  more  than 
an  inch  ;  and  the  coffer  has  the  King's  Chamber's  fiat 
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floor  to  be  moved  about  upon,  seeming  to  offer  thereby 
a  still  more  powerful  method  of  solving  many  problems 
in  a  very  contracted  space,  than  even  the  two  heights 
of  the  walls  of  the  said  chamber,  already  enlarged  on  in 
Chapter  X.  But  everything  is  to  be  circumscribed  in 
this  case  within  the  length  of  the  King's  Chamber, 
known  now  to  be  412*132  Pyramid  inches. 

Subtract,  therefore,  from  that  quantity  half  the 
already  well-measured  breadth  of  the  doorway,  viz. 
20'6o6  Pyramid  inches,  at  the  east  end,  to  get  the  place 
of  the  central  plane  of  the  passages  themselves ;  and 
then  subtract  from  the  other  end  looth  of  the  Pyramid's 
base-side,  or  gi'310,  and  we  have  left  300*216  Pyramid 
inches,  as  Mr.  C.  Muir's  believed  displacement  of  the 
passage-plane,  east  of  the  meridian  plane  of  the  whole 
Great  Pyramid ;  and  he  believes  it  also  to  be  the  hori- 
zontal distance  from  the  north-east  corner  of  the  coffer 
to  the  central  vertical  axis  of  the  Pyramid,  in  meridian 
direction.  That  is  not  at  present  to  be  tested  accurately, 
but  it  cannot,  by  our  former  plate,  be  far  from  the 
truth ;  and  if  it  places  the  north-east  comer  of  the  coffer 
in  a  very  remarkable  position  vertically  over  the  Great 
Pyramid's  base,  it  reminds  us  also  that  the  north-east 
corner  socket  of  the  four  corner  sockets  of  the  base,  is 
the  largest  of  the  whole  of  those  sockets ;  and  that,  of 
the  north-eastern  socket's  own  comers,  its  north-east 
one  is  the  most  accurately  finished ;  and  is  the  one 
which  defines  the  ancient  position  of  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  whole  basal  plane.     (See  Plate  YII.) 

What  then  shall  we  make  of  the  300*216  Pyramid 
inches  quantity  obtained  in  this  manner  ? 

The  first  use  is  to  multiply  it  by  10,  as  with  the  cubic 
diagonal  of  the  King's  Chamber,  to  translate  it  into 
whole  Pyramid  proportions ;  and  then  to  use  it  as  the 
sine  for  its  actually  overlying  radial  quantity,  the  in- 
clined height  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  otherwise  deter- 
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mined  =  7391  "55  Pyramid  .inches;  when  it  yields  the 
angle  =  23°  57'  50".  Which  is  within  49  seconds  of 
arc,  says  Mr.  C.  Muir,  of  what  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic  was  in  2170  b.c,  the  date  of  the  Great 
Pyramid's  foundation. 

This  49"  of  difference  follows  from  Mr.  C.  Muir's 
computed  obliquity  for  that  date  being  23°  58'  39".  But 
the  same  element  computed  both  independently,  pre- 
viously, and  far  more  carefully,  by  Mr.  John  N.  Stock- 
well,  M.A.,  United  States,  printed  also  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Contributions  to  Knowledge  for  1872,  amounts 
to  23"  57'  50'2";  which  is  a  closer  agreement  with  the 
23°  57'  50"  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  than  there  is  between 
the  best  modern  authorities  on  the  present  observable 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  in  the  heavens  of  our  own 
times.* 

Of  the  Compression  0/  the  Earth  at  the  Poles. 

Next,  seeing  that  the  above  result  comes  out  by 
means  simply  of  the  proportion  which  the  displacement 
of  the  passage-plane  bears  to  the  slanting  height  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  and  has  no  dependence  on  the  units  of 
measure  employed,  let  us  see  what  may  be  further  in- 
dicated by  using  the  very  nutnbers  given  by  the  Pyramid 
unit  of  linear  measure,  the  inch. 

That  quantity  is  300'2i6;  and  considering  the  sym- 
bologj'  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  may  be  taken 
as aTnt'aTB^,  to  express  the  compression  of  the  earth  at 
the  Poles :  or  rather,  when  we  assume,  in  the  Pyramidal 
manner,  the  Polar  diameter  to  be  foundational,  it  is  the 
protuberance  at  and  about  the  equator.    The  proportion 

■  The  obliquity  of  the  ectlptic  at  present  is  stated  by  various  authoit. 
lies  at  from  13°  27'  iS'jS"  10  33°  17'  17-88"  by  modem  observation  ;  and 
its  limits  of  variation  through  its  cycle  of  about  ten  thousand  years,  are 
computed  by  physical  astronomy  to  be  between  24°  35' 58"  and  11°  58' 36". 
The  rate  of  decrease  at  present  is  fiirther  stated  to  be  48'98o"  per  century ; 
and  the  rate  at  the  Pyramid  day  of  3170  b.c.  —  38'3"  per  century. 
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of  such  protuberance,  or  the  increased  lengtli  of  the 
earth's  equatorial,  over  its  polar,  radius, — has  long,  and 
otherwise,  been  known  to  be  something  excessively  close 
to  :fj^,  and  is  an  essential  agent  in  that  grandly  slow, 
but  awfully  regular,  and  unceasing  angular  movement 
of  the  earth's  axis,  producing  those  apparent  displace- 
ments of  the  stars  known  to  astronomers  as  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes;  for,  as  Mr.  Stockwell  truly 
writes,  "  Were  the  earth  a  perfect  sphere,  there  would 
be  no  precession  or  change  of  obliquity  arising  from  the 
attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon." 

In  the  Great  Pyramid  therefore,  where  the  precession 
of  the  equinoctial  point  among  the  stars,  is  the  very  dial 
of  the  Monument's  grandest  chronology  for  the  history 
of  the  whole  human  race  (see  Chapter  XVII.  pp.  375, 
379),  a  monumentalization  of  the  terrestrial  agency 
concerned  in  bringing  it  about,  is  to  be  expected;  and 
the  amount  here  slated  of  Tinr'3-i¥.  though  just  at  present 
rather  more,  has  been  within  a  few  past  years  less,  than 
the  results  of  the  best  modern  science :  and  that  will 
hardly  attain  its  final  figures  until  the  4,000  latitudes  of 
President  Barnard,  or  100  times  all  its  results  hitherto. 
shall  have  been  obtained  (see  pp.  53,  54),  in  some 
age  long  future,  if  ever. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

SABBATIC,   AND   MESSIANIC  TIUE; 

In  Qitem's  Chamber,  Grand  Gallery,  &c. 

The  Queen's  Chamber  and  its  Seven-marked  Approach. 

NOW  touching  the  well-supported  piece  of  special 
flooring  in  the  Grand  Gallery,  near  its  northern 
end,  concealing  from  view  the  horizontal  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  Queen's  Chamber.  Its  existence  was  men- 
tioned in  the, last  chapter,  p.  423  ;  but  there  was  a 
manner  of  performing  the  work  peculiar  to  the  Great 
Pyramid,  which  still  remains  for  description,  assisted 
byPlatesIX.,  XII.  and  XIII. 

Thus  the  supporting  beams  or  joists,  as  shown  by  the 
boles  for  them  on  either  side,  within  and  below  the  level 
of  the  ramps,  were  5  in  number;  a  Pyramid,  and  a 
human  hand,  5,  too,  inasmuch  as  one  of  them  was 
lai^er  and  thicker  than  the  other  four.  But  more  note- 
worthy is  the  height  of  the  present  beginning  of  the 
Grand  Gallery's  permanent  stone  floor  just  beyond  the 
former  site  of  that  now  vanished,  once  supported,  piece, 
and  looking  almost  like  a  little  cliff;  for,  together  with 
the  dark  passage  mouth  it  overhangs,  it  measures  no 
less  than  86'25  inches  high  to  any  one  standing  on  the 
level  area  in  front  of  it.*  But  that  rather  rough  though 
level  space  is  6  inches  higher,  nearly,  than  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Grand  Gallery;  t  and  the  escarpment 
alto  for  height,  p.  59. 
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itself  is  under-estimated  at  its  extreme  northern  end  by 
the  amount  of  nine  inches,  that  depth  having  been  re- 
moved for  a  short  distance  to  allow  of  an  overlapping 
of  the  special  floor  which  once  covered  the  present  hole 
or  pit.  The  entire  height,  therefore,  of  the  remarkable 
frontal  cliff  for  symbolical  purposes  is  not  much  short 
of  101*25  inches;  and  this  quantity,  though  in  rough 
approximation  only,  stands  before  us  here  very  much  in 
the  guise  of  the  leading  Pyramid  symbol  for  a  day :  vi^. 
100  inches. 

But  is  there  anything  else  at  this  point  concerning  a 
day? 

If  of  days  at  all,  it  should  be  of  seven  days,  seeing  that 
the  feature  of  the  Grand  Gallery  most  usually  attractive 
to  travellers,  next  after  its  commanding  height,  is,  the 
seven  overlappings  of  its  walls. 

Now  the  Pyramid's  entrance-passage  has  already 
been  shown  to  have  something  to  do  with  days,  and 
the  inclined  passage  which  enters  the  north  end  of  the 
Grand  Gallery  is  very  similar  in  size,  being  by  measure 
53*2  inches  high  vertically.  The  passage,  however, 
which  exits  from  the  south  end  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  is 
only  43*6  inches  high  vertically ;  and  as  we  cannot  use 
either  one  or  other  exclusively  in  referring  to  the  Grand 
Gallery  between  them,  we  have  to  take  the  mean  of 
the  two,  or  48*4;  and  then  find,  that  that  quantity  goes 
seven  times,  exactly  to  a  hundredth,  into  339*2,  which 
is  the  vertical  height  of  the  Grand  Gallery  at  a  mean  of 
15  points  in  its  whole  length;  specially  measured,  too, 
with  a  grand  3  to  400  inch  slider  measuring- rod,  pre- 
sented to  me  for  this  very  purpose  by  Andrew  Coventr}', 
Esq.,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1864.* 

•  See  *♦  Life  and  Work/'  Vol.  II.  p.  84—86.  Former  travellers*  mea- 
sures of  the  height  of  the  Grand  Gallery  vary  from  270  to  "about  600" 
inches,  and  are  given  without  detail.  The  inclined  floor  length  being  by 
my  measures  x88i  Pyramid  inches,  the  angle  26°  17'  37",  and  the  hori- 
zontal length  computed  2686*4  Pyramid  inches,  Mr.  James  Simpson  has 
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Now  this  result  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  intended  in 
this  part  of  the  Pyramid  to  assist  in  typifying  7  days 
(more  strictly  7  half-days  taken  twice  over) ;  and  is  of 
only  subsidiary  importance  in  itself;  because  7  days 
merely,  is  a  pagan  mystical  number  which  any  one 
might  hit  upon,  and  without  its  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  Sabbatical  week  of  Scripture ;  for  that  was  an 
institution  which,  though  including  or  spanning  over.  7 
days  in  its  entirety,  was  far  more  notable  for  commemo- 
rating 6  working  days  and  one  day  of  rest ;  that  one 
day,  too,  being  endued  with  a  totally  distinct  character, 
and  having  a  special  ordination  by  inspired  command 
to  be  held  sacred  to  God,  the  Creator  of  all. 


The  Biblical  Week. 

We  have  not,  therefore,  yet  found  anything  in  the 
Great  Pyramid  touching,  in  any  clearly  discriminative 
manner,  on  the  week  of  the  Bible.  But  if  we  now 
follow  along  that  level  passage  which  has  the  hundred 
— inch  day — symbol  overhanging  its  entrance,  viz.  the 
horizontal  passage  leading  to  the  Queen's  Chamber, — 
the  last  part  of  that  passage  is  found  to  be  one-half 
nearly  greater  in  depth  than  the  rest ;  and  the  length 
of  that  deeper  part  is  one-seventh  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  floor  from  the  beginning  of  the  Grand  Gallery  up  to 
the  Queen's  Chamber  itself.*  This  looks  like  a  begin- 
ning of  a  possible  Sabbatical  week  symboHsm  ;  and  has 
this  further  Hnk  of  connection  with  the  Queen's  Cham- 
ber, that  the  seventh  and  deepest  part  of  the  passage, 

pointed  out  thai  the  typical  fifth  part  thereof  =  UTi  Pyramid  inches :  a 
close  approach  to  the  3391  measured,  seeing  (hat  the  variations,  in 
places,  amounted  to  anything  between  3339  and  346-0,  by  reason  chiefly 
of  the  tilt  of  each  of  the  long  roof-stones  to  the  general  slope  of  the  whole 

■  See  'Life  and  Work,"  Vol.  II.  pp.  55,  61.  The  whole  distance 
'^  iSi7'9,  and  the  smaller  distance  wiui  the  lower  floor-level  =  315'g 
Pyramid  inches,  with  an  inch  of  poitible  error. 


^V    Chap.  X. 
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and  which  has  a  len^h  of  215*9  inches,  is  found  to  be 
roughly  a  mean  between  the  length  and  breadth  (226'5 
and  2o6-)  of  the  floor  of  that  chamber  on  the  same 
deeper  level.*     (See  Plate  XI.) 

In  that  chamber  behold  we  a  fair,  white  stone  apart- 
ment, exquisitely  built  originally  (except  as  to  its  present 
floor,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  rough,  and 
composed  of  mere  ruddy  worked  building  blocks) ;  but 
with  this  special  and  overriding  feature  accompanying 
and  distinguishing  it  from  the  other  Great  Pyramid 
Chambers ;  viz.  that  by  reason  of  its  having  for  ceiling 
a  double  inclined  slope,  the  whole  room  may  be  said  to 
have  seven  sides;  of  which  seven,  the  floor,  which  has 
not  had  a  tool  lifted  up  against  it  within  the  building 
(though  the  others,  of  more  limshed  character,  had),  is 
decidedly  larger,  grander,  than  all  the  rest  in  area. 

Those  other  sides,  however,  are  not  quite  equal  and 
similar  amongst  themselves,  unless  reductions  are  made, 
founded  on  some  features  which  do  e.'iist,  marked  into 
the  wall  ;t  but  whose  full  signification  has  yet  to  be 
accurately  made  out.  It  may  be  better  therefore,  at 
present,  to  conclude  this  part  of  the  argument  for  the 
Sabbatical  week  of  Scripture  being  indicated  in  this 
chamber,  from  Mr.  James  Simpson's  sums  of  the 
squares,  and  which  are  given  by  the  chief  proportions 
of  the  room  to  a  higher,  though  not  an  absolute,  degree 
of  certainty. 

Taking  the  room,  then,  first  with  an  artificial  ceiling, 
assumed  in  place  just  beneath  the  angular  beginnings 
of  the  roof  (or  at  the  greatest  height  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment with  six  sides,  such  as  ordinary  rooms  possess), 
the  sums  of  the  squares  of  its  radius  into  every  dimen- 

but 


1    lll^!< 


prevent  very  accu 
idth  \n  alinosl  a  rcproduclion  of  the  King's  Chamlier  breadth  . 
which  (isaiute  would  have  been  lost,  if  the  chamber  had  been  made  116. 
iquare  in  plan. 
■i  "  Lift  and  Woilc,"  Vol.  III.  pp.  M9-333. 
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sion  amount  to  60 ;  or,  says  Mr.  Simpson,  to  6  workiag 
days  of  10  each.  But  next  take  the  major  height,  or 
that  central  and  superior  height  which  effectively  gives 
the  room  its  seventh  side,  and  the  sum  of  the  square 
there,  and  there  alone,  is  7  ;  *  or  typical  of  the  divinely 
ordained  day  of  rest ;  and  without  interfering  with 
what  has  already  been  ascertained  for  this  chamber's 
indicating,  for  science  alone,  the  ir  proportion  of  the 
Pyramid,  its  angles,  its  absolute  size,  and  the  length 
of  one,  single,  sacred  cubit  =  25  PyramiS  inches. 

In  connection  with  thislast  feature,  not  only  does  this 
chamber  stand,  with  its  original,  or  apparently  once  in- 
tended finished  floor,  on  the  z5th  course  of  masonry 
composing  the  whole  Great  Pyramid,  but  its  cubic  con- 
tents, carefully  computed  by  Mr,  James  Simpson,  after 
allowing  for  the  saline  incrustations  of  the  walls,  which 
had  made  my  measures  the  fraction  of  an  inch  too 
small,  amount  to  ten  million  cubic  Pyramid  inches. 
A  result  to  be  compared  with  the  King's  Chamber, 
taken  as  typifying  a  length  of  two  sacred  cubits,  or 
50    inches ;  and    found    to    be   standing   on   the  50th 

*  Mr.  Simpson's  sums  of  the  Bquareu  are  not  quite  go  cogent  in  the 
Queen's  as  the  King's  Chamber,  already  given  in  Chapter  X.;  and  his 
radiuB  length  for  it,  gl'i?  inches,  is  not  so  well  proved  ;  which  indeed  is 
not  much  to  be  wondered  at  in  this  chamber  of  sofl  white  stone  and 
o  well  adapted,  therefofc.  for  scientific  prooEB 


of  precision,  as  for  Bome  general  symbology  in  religion  of  whii 

appear  further  on.    The  proportions,  however,  which  are  more  certain 

than  the  absolute  lengths,  run  thus  ;— 

Height,  divided  by  radius  of  chamber     ..         ..   =^i-         Equate  =     4. 

Breadth         =  rasGi       „      =     5 

Length  =  3  4495       ..       —     6 

Sums  of  the  squares       ......  '^  15 

Diagonal  of  end      ..         ..         ..         ..         . .  =  3'  „      ^=    g 

Diagonal  of  side      ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  ^  3*1623      „      ^=  10 

Diagonal  of  floor     ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  ;=  3-3166      „      =  11 

Sums  at  the  squares       7.         7.         T!  =  30 

Solid  diagonal         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..   ^=  3S730      ,.      ^  i; 

Sums  of  the  squares  of  all  the  dimensions,  except  "he  I    _  g^^ 

major,  or  gable,  or  central  height  of  the  chamber    f 

Major,  or  gable,  or  central  height  . .         ■ .  =  2'6458  gquare  =     7 
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masonry  course,  and  to  be  of  the  cubic  capacity  of  two 
ten-millions  of  cubic  Pyramid  inches.    (See  pp.  172, 

263.) 

Grand  Gallery's  Cubical  Comniensarabilities. 

Let  us  now  return  from  this  Queen's  Chamber,  so 
called  (which  to  ordinary  corporeal  research  is  a  cul- 
de-sac,  even  in  spite  of  its  newly  discovered  air-chan- 
nels), and  we  shall  find  a  certain  amount  of  connection 
between  it  and  the  Grand  Gallery.  Only  a  small 
amount,  but  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  to  what  there 
is  between  a  week  and  a  year;  inasmuch  as  both  of 
them  are  measures  of  time,  though  the  week  does  not 
march  along  evenly  and  decimally  with  the  year  in 
questions  of  history  and  the  chronological  fixation  of 
events. 

In  this  manner,  then,  while  the  Queer's  Chamber, 
with  its  cubit-defining  niche,  contains  cubic  inches  to 
the  typical  number  for  that  cubit  of  ten-millionth  earth- 
radius,  reference — the  Grand  Gallery  contains  36  millions 
of  cubic  inches;  or  one  million  to  every  one  of  the  36 
inclined  stones  forming  its  long  sloping  roof. 

The  number  of  these  Grand  Gallery  roof-stones  had 
been  given  in  1837  at  31  by  Colonel  Howard- Vyse,  and 
at  30  by  the  great  French  work,  so  that  I  was  a  little 
disconcerted  in  1865  at  finding  them  36.  But  as  those 
authors  gave  no  particulars,  and  as  I  took  much  pains 
(duly  described  in  "  Life  and  Work,"  Vol.  11.  pp.  86 — 
,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  about  the  larger 
number.  And  in  1872,  Mr.  Simpson  seems  to  confirm 
it  as  an  intentional  feature  of  the  architect,  by  finding 
the  round  number  of  one  million  cubic  inches  to  be 
repeated  just  36  times  in  the  contents  of  the  whole 
Grand  Gallery,  carefully  computed  for  evcrj-  overlap- 
ping. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  a  further  speculation  on  the  probable 
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50-inch  length  of  each  roof-stone.  As  the  successive 
lengths  of  the  stones  struck  me  at  the  place  as  irregular, 
there  is  not  much  importance  probably  to  be  attached  to 
that  conclusion.  Yet  it  may  come  out  on  a  mean  of  the 
whole ;  for  he  has  shown  (in  a  letter,  dated  January  8, 
1879)  that  if  36  such  stones,  be  set  with  a  tile-tilt  of 
io'96  inches  to  each  other  the  inclined  line,  or  hypothe- 
nuse  of  each  triangle  so  formed  will  be  5i"236  inches; 
and  36  times  that  will  be  1844-5  inches,  or  the  exact 
length  of  the  roof  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  as  recently 
ascertained  by  Dr.  Grant  of  Cairo,  by  direct  mensura- 
tion between  two  plummets. 

Wherefore  the  only  question  that  remains,  is  to  ascer- 
tain by  independent  measure,  whether  the  amount  of 
tilt  of  a  Grand  Gallery  roof  stone  can  ever  be  so  large 
as  lO'gS  inches.  It  certainly  does  not  look  so  from  the 
floor ;  but  then  that  is  a  deceptive  sort  of  observation 
.on  account  of  the  angle  and  the  darkness ;  but  the  note 
■on  p.  448  will  show,  that  when  I  was  actually  pushing 
.up  the  point  of  a  long  measuring  rod,  against  the  roof 
.stones,  differences  were  found  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
I2"i  inches,  which  I  did  attribute  chiefly  to  that  ver^' 
4:ause. 

The  Ramps,  Ramp  Holes,  and  the  WelFs  Upper  Mouth. 

Let  us  next  attend  to  the  ramps,  or  inclined  stone 
benches  on  either  side  of  the  Grand  Gallery's  floor, 
.running  from  the  very  north-end  right  up  to  the  great 
transverse  step  which  forms  the  south-end  thereof. 
They  are  alluded  to  so  conflictingly  in  the  great  French 
work,  as  containing  sometimes  26,  and  sometimes  28 
holes,  that  I  recorded,  in  "  Life  and  Work,"  several 
sets  of  measures  of  various  kinds,  to  place  this  very 
simple  point  beyond  all  dispute. 

If  the  ramps  are  supposed  to  include  the  great  stone 
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step  at  their  upper  or  southern  end — and  which  stone 
step  has  an  almost  similar  kind  of  hole  at  either  inner 
comer — then  there  are  actually  and  positively  28  holes, 
clear  and  distinct,  along  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Gallery 
{27  in  the  ramp  itself,  and  i  on  the  step) ;  and  there 
are  as  many  along  the  western  wall ;  for  though  the 
lowest  and  noiihemmost  hole  is  not  verj*  clear,  that  is 
merely  from  the  greater  part  of  the  end  ramp-stone 
which  once  held  it  being  now  broken  away.  Of  these 
28,  too,  on  either  side,  25,  viz.  all  except  the  lowest  two 
and  upper  one,  are  distinguished  by  a  piece  of  stone 
something  like  13  inches  broad  and  18  high,  but  with 
considerable  variations,  being  let  into  the  wall  verti-. 
cally  and  immediately  over  them ;  while  of  those  25,  no 
less  than  24  (on  either  side)  are  crossed  slantingly,  says 
Dr.  Grant,  not  by  another  let-in  stone,  but  by  a  broad, 
transverse,  shallow  groove,  measuring  more  or  less 
about  22  inches  long,  12  broad,  and  i  deep;  with  its 
lower  edge  about  three  inchc;s  above  the  ramp's 
surface.     (See  Plate  -XII.)" 

Something  may  come  of  that,  in  the  hands  of  future 
explorers;  but  meanwhile  we  have  to  notice  another 
feature,  and  a  most  important  one,  already  established 
or  brought  to  light  by  the  removal  of  part  of  the  ramp- 
stone  in  the  lower  north-west  corner  of  the  Grand 
Gallery  ;  for  the  removal  of  that  mass  just  there,  long 
ago  disclosed  a  constructional  secret  of  the  original 
builders;  viz.  a  rather  small  and  low  West-going 
outlet,  leading  to  the  upper  end  of  a  very  deep  and 
solemn  kind  of  shaft,  usually  called  "  the  well,"  in 
the  annals  of  early  Pyramid  exploration. 

At  those  times  nothing  was  known  of  the  Pyramid's 

*  This  mnlter  was  pariicularly  reported  on  by  Dr.  Grani  on  I>e- 
cember  6.'iH74.  afier  an  cuaminaiion,  and  slaiemcnt  for  every  ramp-hole. 
Uf  ihe  15  holn  on  ciihcr  tide  which  have  the  vertical  Ict.in  stone,  the 
ulngle  one  a(  ihem  whicli  has  not  the  IrannversG  hroad  groove  ia  the  third 
from  the  north  end  of  the  gallery,  OS  shown  in  Plate  XII. 
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Entrance-passage  further  down  its  course  than  its 
junction  with  Caliph  Al  Mamoun's  forced  hole  and 
the  entry  to  the  first  ascending  passage.  Therefore, 
when  men  ventured  to  look  into  the  well-mouth  from 
close  to  the  north-western  comer  of  the  Grand  Gallery, 
near  the  broken  ramp-stone  as  above,  they  found 
themselves  overhanging  a  dark  and  dismal  abyss, 
no  one  knew  how  deep  or  where  leading  to. 

What  Caliph  AI  Mamoun  and  his  immediate  followers 
thought  of  it,  is  not  recorded  ;  but  soon  after  his  time, 
"the  well"  begins  to  figure  in  Arab  accounts,  as  an 
open  pit  of  preternatural  depth  and  fearful  qualities. 
A  party  of  twenty  men,  from  the  Faioum  district,  was 
once  formed  to  investigate  the  mystery,  but  was 
frightened  by  one  of  their  number  falling  down  the 
aperture  such  a  terrible  distance,  that  he  was  said  to 
have  been  three  hours  in  the  act  of  falling. 

Again,  a  Sultan  of  Cairo,  of  impatient  character,  and 
determined  to  know  all  the  secrets  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
in  his  own  day,  elected  to  blow  it  up  by  iilling  this 
same  well  with  gunpowder  :  and  only  relinquished  the 
design  on  being  assured  by  his  Italian  architect,  that 
the  explosion  of  so  vast  a  quantity  of  powder  would 
endanger  the  safety  of  all  the  buildings  in  Cairo. 

Again,  at  a  later  age,  the  celebrated  Cambridge  tra- 
veller. Dr.  Clarke,  visited  the  place  with  a  large  mili- 
tary party,  and  on  throwing  a  stone  down  the  well,  and 
hearing  it  end  by  splashing,  as  they  all  considered, 
trusting  to  their  fallacious  ears,  in  water, — he  called 
impressive  attention  to  the  admirable  truth  and  perfect 
faithfulness  of  classic  authors ;  for  had  not  Pliny  duly 
written  that  there  was  a  water-well  in  the  Great  Pyramid, 
80  cubits  deep  ? 

Again,  in  1818,  Signor  Caviglia  cleared  out  the 
entrance-passage  of  the  Great  Pyramid  throughout  the 
whole  distance  right  down  to  the  deep  subterranean 
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chamber  ;  and  lo,  near  tlie  bottom  of  it,  on  the  western 
side,  was  a  low  doorway  leading  into  a  dark  passage  : 
by  pushing  into  which,  and  following  its  lead,  and 
clambering  in  the  darkness  higher  and  higher,  and  yet 
higher,  or  170  feet  vertical  altogether,  he  at  length 
found  himself  at  the  same  well-mouth  where  Dr.  Clarke 
had  dropped  in  the  deceiving  stone,  and  entering  the 
lower  north-west  corner  of  the  Grand  Gallery.  Very 
thirsty,  too,  as  well  as  hot  and  tired  was  he,  for  not  a 
particle  of  water  existed  in  any  portion  of  the  so-called 
well ;  the  whole  of  which,  including  the  lower  end  of 
the  entrance-passage  and  the  subterranean  chamber,  is 
far  above  tJie  level  of  the  Nile  inundation,  the  only 
source  of  water  in  that  scorched  and  almost  rainless 
land.     (See  Plate  XIX.) 

Again,  in  1830  and  1837,  came  in  the  age  of  explora- 
tions, i.*;.  Egyptological  and  builders'  explorations,  with 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Colonel  Howard-Vyse,  and  Mr. 
Perring.  For  they  set  forth,  as  already  indicated,  that 
the  ancient  workmen  who  had  filled  up  with  stone 
plugs  the  first  ascending  passage,  above  the  granite 
portcullis,  must  have  afterwards  escaped  by  this  long 
and  deep  well-like  hole,  or  vertical  shaft,  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  entrance-passage;  and  then  by  ascending  its 
long  northward  slope,  have  attained  to  the  outward  air 
once  again. 

The  Missing  Ramp-slone. 

Perhaps  they  did.  But  in  that  case  let  us  aak,  "  In 
what  state  would  they  have  left  the  ramp-stone  over 
the  well's  mouth  ?  " 

Certainly  not  blown  from  within  outwards,  as  if  by 
uncontrollable  explosive  force,  breaking  off  part  of  the 
wall  with  it,  and  leaving  the  hole's  mouth  exposed  ;  for 
that  would  have  defeated  their  whole  object.  They  would, 
on  the  contrary,  have  contrived  a  temporary  support  for 
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the  stone  when  in  a  position  impending  over  the  hole, 
partly  in  the  floor  and  partly  in  the  wall ;  or  a  support 
such,  that  when  the  last  man  had  come  away,  the  prop 
would  be  easily  withdrawn,  and  the  stone  would  fall 
neatly  into  a  seat  already  cut  for  it,  and  cemented  round, 
the  edges  with  freshly  applied  lime  to  make  the  work 
permanent  and  secure.  For  then  such  stone  would  be 
flush  with  the  rest  of  the  ramp,  and  would  utterly 
conceal  from  any  one  who  should  ever  enter  the  Grand 
Gallery  by  the  regular  method  of  the  first  ascending 
passage,  that  there  was  any  well-mouth  whatever  be- 
hind the  surface  of  the  ramp.     (See  Plate  XII, ) 

The  original  builders,  then,  were  not  those  who 
knocked  out,  from  within  on  the  well  side,  that  now 
lost  ramp-stone,  and  exposed  the  inlet  to  the  well-mouth 
as  it  is  presently  seen,  near  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
Grand  Gallerj'.  Neither  was  Al  Mamoun  the  party,  for 
no  one  could  have  done  it  except  by  entering  the  well 
from  the  very  bottommost  depths  of  the  subterranean 
region  ;  and  he,  the  son  of  Caliph  Haroun  Al  Raschid> 
and  all  his  crew,  did  not  descend  further  down  the 
entrance-passage  than  merely  to  the  level  of  his  own 
forced  hole,  which  is  not  subterranean  at  all.  Nor  is 
the  credit  claimed  for  any  of  his  Arab  successors,  who- 
rather  allude  to  the  well  as  an  already  existing  feature 
in  their  earliest  time,  and  one  they  did  not  understand  ; 
in  large  part,  too,  because  they  had  only  seen,  and  only 
knew  of,  the  upper  end  of  it  in  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  Grand  Gallery  floor ;  and  there  it  was  simply  a 
deep  hole,  the  beginning  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of 
death. 

Who  then  did  burst  out  that  now  missing  ramp- 
stone  ? 

Who  indeed  !  For  the  whole  band  of  Egyptological 
writers  we  have  mentioned,  appear  to  be  convinced  that 
ages  before  Caliph  Al  Mamoun  made  his  way  by  blunder- 
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ing  and  smashing, — long  ages,  too,  before  Mohammed 
was  born,  and  rather  at  and  about  the  period  of  Judah 
being  carried  captive  to  Babylon, — the  Egyptians  them- 
selves had  entered  the  Great  Pyramid  by  cunning  art 
and  tolerable  understanding  of  its  mere  methods  of 
construction  ;  and  had  closed  it  again  when  they  left. 

Either  some  fanatics  of  the  later  dynasties  of  Ethiopic 
intruders,  or  the  following  Persian  conquerors,  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  those  spoilers  and  sealers-up  again  ; 
and  not  only  of  the  Great,  and  all  the  other  Pyramids 
too,  but  of  every  royal  tomb  throughout  Egj-pt,  in  what- 
ever style  of  architecture  it  may  have  been  built,  whether 
subterranean  or  subaSrial.  The  spoilersalsothey  were, 
and  at  the  same  time,  of  those  far  more  repulsive  tombs 
and  bigger  sarcophagi,  the  profanely  sacred  ones  of  the 
deified  Egyptian  bull  Apis;  recently  brought  once  more 
to  the  worshipful  regard  of  all  Egyptologists  by  Mariette 
Bey's  too  successful  excavations  of  ancient  idolatries. 

Precisely  who  those  earlier  men  were,  as  Colonel 
Howard-Vyse  well  remarks,  who  committed  that  first 
spoiling,  "will  never  be  known";  but  that  the  royal 
tombs  u;ere  spoiled,  and  that  both  early  Mohammedan 
and  later  Christian  explorers  throughout  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  equally  found  nothing  but  emptied 
sarcophagi,  is  positive  matter  of  fact.  By  the  aid,  too. 
of  features  still  existing,  it  cm  be  mechanically  de- 
monstrated how  those  mysterious  intruders  may,  in 
the  case  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  have  descended  to  the 
subterranean  depths  of  its  entrance-passage,  entered 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  ascended  the  said  well  to  its 
mouth,  knocked  out  part  of  the  closing  ramp,  ascended 
the  then  clear  and  open  Grand  Galler)',  entered  the 
King's  Chamber,  made  what  changes  they  could  there ; 
and  then,  descending  again  the  same  way,  closed  all  the 
passages  (except  that  one  and  most  significant  ramp- 
stone  hole)  behind  them  so  effectually  tliat  no  one  else 
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ever  attempted  to  follow  their  steps,  until  after  a  lapse 
of  2,000  years,  or  close  within  our  own  times. 

Of  the  Sacred,  touching  the  Great  Pyramid. 

That  is  the  end,  then,  of  the  first  use  which  the  Great 
Pyramid's  Grand  Gallery's  deep  well,  but  not  a  water- 
well,  and  the  entrance-passage,  served.  But  that  was 
evidently  not  all  which  those  features  were  intended  for. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1872,  in  a  correspon- 
dence with  Mr,  Charles  Casey,  of  Pollerton  Castle, 
Carlow  (then  preparing  his  work  "  Philitis"*),  that 
straightforward  and  vigorous  thinker  considered  him- 
self called  on  to  tell  me,  that  while  he  had  followed 
and  adopted  all  that  I  had  attempted  to  explain  as  to 
the  metrology  of  the  Great  Pyramid  being  of  more  than 
human  scientific  perfection  for  the  age  in  which  it  was 
produced, — ^yet  to  call  it  therefore  Divinely  inspired  or 
sacred,  seemed  to  him  to  be  either  too  much,  or  too 
little.  It  might  have  been  sufficient  in  a  previous  day, 
but  not  in  these  times  in  which  we  live ;  for  with 
rationalism  continually  extending  on  every  side,  the 
only  vital  question  left  in  religion,  the  only  question 
really,  efficiently,  sacred,  is,  "  What  thinkye  of  Christ  ? 
Whose  Son  is  He  ?  "  The  question  to  which  we  must 
all  of  us,  sooner  or  later,  come  at  last. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Casey,  "unless  the  Great  Pyramid 
can  be  shown,  besides  being  fraught  with  high  science, 
to  be  also  Messianic  (i.e.  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  have 
some  acknowledgment  of  a  testimony  to  the  real 
Divinity  of  Christ),  its  'sacred'  claim  is  a  thing  with 
no  blood  in  it ;  it  is  nothing  but  mere  sound.  That 
idea  seized  me  the  other  night,"  said  he,  "  when  I  was 
thinking  on  my  bed,  and  took  me  with  such  a  giant's 
grip  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  quit  of  it  since." 
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"  You  are  not  the  first  student  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid," I  was  obliged  to  reply,  "  to  whom  the  same  idea 
has  been  vouchsafed ;  for  it  has  long  formed  a  matter  of 
frequent  and  earnest  discussion  among  several  of  them  : 
but  they  have  not  published  on  it  yet,  thinking  the 
necessarj-  preliminary  part  of  the  subject,  or  the  Pyra- 
mid's attestation  to  superhuman  scientific  abilities  for 
its  age,  not  yet  brought  up  to  the  required  degree  of 
exactness  to  command  the  respect  of,  and  induce 
assent  from,  sceptically  minded  men  of  education  and 
ability." 

At  the  time  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Casey,  the  uncertainties 
of  the  base-side  measure  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  by 
modern  surveyors,  were  simply  horrible ;  the  best  of 
them  both  erring  to  almost  any  extent  between  9,100 
and  9.170  inches,  and  laying  the  fault  thereof  upon  the 
Pyramid.  At  that  period,  therefore,  the  only  solution 
of  the  difficulty  seemed  to  be.  to  beseech  some  super- 
latively rich  men,  and  such  petitions  were  accordingly 
presented,  to  expend  of  their  spare  thousands,  first  in 
clearing  the  four  base-sides  of  the  Great  Pyramid  from 
their  impracticable  hills  of  rubbish,  and  then  in  mea- 
suring between  the  terminal  points  with  proper  accuracy. 
And  there,  at  those  rich  men's  luxurious  doors,  the 
matter  stood;  and  had  stood  uncared  for  by  them  or 
treated  with  base  contumely  for  seven  long  years,  until 
at  last  the  Pyramid's  purpose  could  wait  no  longer. 

So,  partly  in  1872,  and  still  more  signally  in  July, 
1873.  the  ancient  monument  passed  them  all  by;  and 
in  revealing  the  reason  why  the  King's  Chamber  was 
made  in  measured  length  412*132  Pyramid  inches,  has 
shown  both  the  true  base-side  length  and  the  vertical 
height  of  the  structure,  its  "■  theory  and  the  inch  and 
cubit  metrologica!  system,  to  a  degree  of  accuracy* 
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some  700  times  greater  than  before  obtained :  combined, 
too,  now  with  a  proved  certainty  of  intention^  which 
leaves  nothing  more  to  desire ;  and  makes  Great  Pjn:^- 
mid  studies  quite  independent  henceforth  of  all  those 
rich  men  and  their  long  wasted  or  squandered  or  unused 
riches,  confided  to  them  by  Providence  for  some  better 
purpose  than  mere  luxurious  living.  They  had  had,  in 
this  Pyramid  cause,  such  an  opportunity  of  doing  high, 
pure,  and  noble  good  to  all  the  ages,  as  wealth  had 
never  enjoyed  before,  since  the  foundation  of  the  world ; 
but  the  opportunity  has  from  this  time  departed  from 
them  for  ever. 

One  rich  man,  indeed,  and  with  some  most  noble 
feelings  in  his  heart,  has  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  his 
peers  in  this  matter  since  then ;  and  in  1874  or  1875 
ordered  a  superlatively  accurate  triangulation  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  base  to  be  made  by 
his  then  astronomical  assistant.  But  it  was  too  late. 
Such  degree,  only,  of  service  was  not  then  wanted ;  and 
no  practical  success  has  followed  the  effort ;  for  no 
numerical  result  has  yet  been  announced  to  the  world. 
Wherefore  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  in  terms  of 
James  v.  i — 3,  "  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  ipen,  weep  and 
howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you.  Your 
riches  are  corrupted,  and  your  garments  are  moth-eaten. 
Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered ;  and  the  rust  of  them 
shall  be  a  witness  against  you."  But  mankind  may 
well  rejoice,  for  the  flood-gates  of  the  Great  Pyramid's 
sacred  history,  or  the  last  pages  of  what  that  primeval 
monument  has  to  tell, — and  has  had,  in  "the  sure  word 
of  prophecy,"  to  relate,  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
human  life  and  story, — are  henceforth  open  to  all. 

The  Sacred  pronounced  to  be  Messianic. 

It  was  in  1865  that  a  letter  reached  me  at  the  Great 
Pyramid,  transmitted,  with  some   high   recommenda- 
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tions  of  its  author,  by  that  most  upright,  knightly 
man,  the  late  Mr.  Kenmure  Maitland,  Sheriff  Clerk 
of  the  county  of  Edinburgh.  "  He  is  a  young  ship- 
builder," said  he,  "a  son  of  a  ship-builder,  an  accom- 
plished draftsman,  and  I  hear  that  he  lately  turned  out, 
from  his  own  design,  one  of  the  most  perfect  ships  that 
ever  left  Leilh  Docks:  and  from  his  childhood  upwards 
he  has  been  an  intense  student  of  whatever  could  be 
procured  concerning  the  Great  Pyramid;  and  though 
his  family  surname  is  now  Menzies,  he  has  reasons  for 
believing  it  to  have  been  originally  Manasseh." 

This  Israelite,  then,  but  no  Jew,  it  was,  who  first,  to 
my  knowledge,  broke  ground  in  the  Messianic  symbol- 
isms of  the  Great  Pyramid,  so  intensified  subsequently 
by  Mr.  Casey :  and,  after  long  feeling  his  way  in  a 
humble  and  prayerful  spirit,*  at  length  unhesitatingly 
declared  that  the  immense  superiority  in  height  of  the 
Grand  Gallery  over  every  other  passage  in  the  Great 
Pyramid,  arose  from  its  representing  the  Christian 
Dispensation,  while  the  passages  typified  only  human* 
devised  religions,  human  histories,  or  little  else. 

From  the  north  beginning  of  the  Grand  Gallery  floor, 
said  Robert  Menzies  (who  was  called  to  his  rest  in  the 
end  of  1S77),  there,  in  southward  procession,  begin  the 
years  of  the  Saviour's  earthly  life,  expressed  at  the  rate 
of  a  Pyramid  inch  to  a  year.     Three-and-thirty  inch- 

•  " that  most  myMeriouB  edifice,  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  has 

l>«en  ft  purtlc  to  all  ages,  II  ie  b  very  serious  view  indeed  which  I 
entertain  of  ila  purpose,  and  nol  one  lo  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  levity. 
1  have  endeavoured,  largely  led  by  a  careful  peruaal  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
book,  and  your  own  upon  the  subject,  to  follow  out  much  further  than 
you  do,  the  Scriptural  allusion*  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  with  a  reaulc 
vrhich  appears,  ilighily  as  I  have  dipped  into  it,  truly  astonishing.  Ex- 
treme caution  Is  requisite  [n  Biblical  research,  for.  as  Peter  says,  '  No 
Kripiure  is  of  private  interpretation.'  1  have  humbly  and  prayerfully 
endeavoured  10  avoid  anything  which  may  he  miseonsirued,  and  if  my 
humble  remarks  arc  of  any  aisistancc  to  you  in  the  elucidation  of  this 
grand  and  holy  mystery,  I  shall  be  truly  glad. 

"(Signed)         ROBERT  MENZIES. 

"  Sea  Cot,  Lbith,  Fihruary  15**,  1865.'' 
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years,  therefore,  or  thereabout,  bring  us  right  over 
against  the  mouth  of  the  well,  the  type  of  His  death, 
and  His  glorious  resurrection  too;  while  the  long,  lofty 
Grand  Gallery  shows  the  dominating  rule  in  the  world 
of  the  blessed  religion  which  He  established  thereby; 
over-spanned  above  by  the  36  stones  of  His  months  of 
ministry  on  earth,  and  defined  by  the  floor-length  in 
inches,  as  to  its  exact  ^period  to  be.  The  Bible  fully 
studied,  shows  that  He  intended  that  first  Dispensation 
to  last  only  for  a  time;  a  time,  too,  which  may  ter- 
minate very  much  sooner  than  most  men  expect,  and 
shown  by  the  southern  wall  impending. 

Whereupon  I  went  straight  to  the  south  wall  of  the 
Grand  Gallery,  and  found  that  it  was  impending;  by 
the  quantity  too,  if  that  interests  any  one,  of  about  i** ; 
while  the  Coventry  clinometer  I  was  measuring  with, 
was  capable  of  showing  10" ;  *  and  where  the  writer 
could  have  got  that  piece  of  information  from,  I  can- 
not imagine;  for  the  north  v/all  is  not  impending:  he, 
too,  was  never  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  I  have  not 
seen  the  double  circumstance  chronicled  elsewhere. 
The  first  ascending  passage,  moreover,  he  explained 
as  representing  the  Mosaic  Dispensation.  I  measured 
it,  and  found  it  to  be,  from  the  north  beginning  of 
the  Grand  Gallery,  the  assumed  natal  year  of  Christ, 
to  its  junction  with  the  roof  of  the  entrance-passage 
northward  and  below,  or  to  some  period  in  the  life  of 
Moses,  1,483  Pyramid  inches :  and  when  produced 
across  that  passage,  so  as  to  touch  its  floor,  1,542 
inches.t 

•  See  "  Life  and  Work,"  Vol.  II.  p.  90. 

f  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Galloway,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Regent's  Park, 
in  his  "Egypt's  Record  of  Time  to  the  Exodus  of  Israel,"  after  deeply 
studying  the  question,  more  from  Alexandrian  Greek  than  Egyptian  pro- 
lane  sources,  makes  the  date  of  the  Exodus  1540  b.c.  (see  his  p.  371). 
And  at  p.  429  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  birth  of  our  Saviour 
was  actually  in  the  course  of  our  reckoned  year  B.C.  i,  and  needs  only  a 
fraction  of  a  year  to  make  the  dates  A.D.,  as  usually  given,  truly  con> 
tinuous  with  the  patriarchal. 
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The  Floor  Roll  of  Human  Religious  History, 

But  the  chief  line  of  human  history  with  Robert 
Menzies  was  the  floor  of  the  entrance-passage.  Begin- 
ning at  its  upper  and  northern  end,  it  starts  at  the  rate 
of  a  Pyramid  inch  to  a  year,  from  the  Dispersion  of 
mankind,  or  from  the  period  when  men  decHned  any 
longer  to  live  the  patriarchal  life  of  Divine  instruction, 
and  insisted  on  going  off  upon  their  own  inventions; 
when  they  immediately  began  to  experience  that  uni- 
'ersal  "facilis  descensus  Avemi"  of  all  idolaters;  and 
which  is  so  sensibly  represented  to  the  very  life  or 
death,  in  the  long-continued  descent  of  the  entrance- 
passage  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  more  than  4,000  inch- 
years  long,*  until  it  ends,  at  a  distance  from  the  top  of 
the  passage  equal  probably  to  4,404  Pyramid  inches,  in 
the  symbol  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  a  chamber  deep  in 
the  rock,  well  finished  as  to  its  ceiling  and  the  top  of 
its  walls,  but  without  any  attempt  at  a  floor. 

One  escape,  indeed,  there  was  in  that  long  and 
mournful  history  of  human  decline;  but  for  the  chosen 
few  only,  when  the  E-Xodus  took  place  in  the  first 
ascending  passage,  which  leads  on  into  the  Grand 
Galleiy:  showing  Hebraism  ending  in  its  original  pro- 
phetic destination — Christianity. 

And  the  manner  of  progress  of  that  first  ascending 
passage  is  noteworthy.     "  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a 


c-putagc  of  the  Grcai  PyrAntid  is  not 
--  '1  miphl  be.  My  tiwn  vcly  careful 
triplicate,  of  every  joint-line  from 
the  northern  beginaing  downwiudii,  dcicribed  in  "  Life  and  Work."  do 
not  cxiend  further  than  Al  Momoiin'B  hole,  or  a  third  pail  only  of  the 
whole  leni^h.  tinder  these  cireumsinnceB  Colonel  Howard-Vvac  is  the 
only  authority  Cor  the  further  and  tower  portion! ;  and  I  have  endeavoured 
in  ine  table  on  p.  331.  to  connect  hia  nutnbera  with  mine,  throu)>h  the 
'*  IT)  of  the  place  of  junction  of  the  hrBt  ascending,  with  the  descend- 
e  poMagc. 
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strong  tower :  the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and  is 
safe"  (Prov.  xviii.  10).  And  so  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  passage,  representing  the  Theocratic  period  of  the 
Hebrew  people  under  their  judges,  the  great  stone 
plates  which  surround  that  lower  end  of  it,  and  make 
walls,  ceiling,  and  floor,  all  in  one  piece  (see  p.  431), 
are  close  one  to  the  other,  almost  continuously.  In 
the  middle  of  the  passage,  representing  the  regal  period, 
David,  Solomon,  and  Hezekiah,  and  other  occasional 
kings  acknowledged  by  God,  these  surrounding  safety 
plates  appear  only  at  successive  breadths  of  the  King*s 
Chamber.  But  when  the  voice  of  prophecy  was  closed 
with  Malachi,  then  follows  the  last  part  of  the  passage, 
where  for  400  years  and  more  {i.e.  a  King's  Chamber 
length  of  412  inches)  there  is  no  reminder  of  the  same 
refuge  from  on  high. 

But  it  was  not  Hebrews  alone,  descended  from  those 
under  Moses,  who  were  to  be  saved  by  Christ ;  for 
besides  the  special  Hebrew  passage, — another,  though 
far  less  conspicuous  mode  of  escape  from  the  descent 
into  the  bottomless  subterranean  pit,  was  also  eventually 
provided,  to  prevent  any  immortal  soul  being  necessarily 
lost.  For,  before  reaching  the  dismal  abyss,  there  •fli'  a 
possible  entrance,  though  it  may  be  by  a  strait  4nd 
narrow  way,  to  the  one  and  only  gate  of  salvation 
through  the  death  of  Christ — viz.  the  peculiar,  deep 
but  dry,  well  representing  His  descent  into  Hades. 

This  Hades  locality  is  not  the  bottomless  pit  of  idola- 
ters and  the  wicked,  lying  at  the  lowest  point  to  which 
the  entrance-passage  subterraneously  descends,  but  a 
natural  grotto,  rather  than  artificial  chamber,  in  the 
course  of  the  well's  further  progress  to  the  other 
place.  It  is  in  fact  the  Paradise  of  the  dead,  which  is 
stated  to  be  within  the  earth;  and  where  they  wait  in 
unconscious  condition,  either  the  rapturous  awakening 
to  meet  their  Lord  in  the  air,  before  His  visible  return 
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to  all  men  as  Millennial  King;  or,  the  final  trump  of 
the  day  of  Judgment  and  the  great  white  throne. 

Meanwhile  here  at  the  Pyramid,  the  stone  which 
once  covered  that  well's  upper  mouth  is  blown  out- 
wards into  the  Grand  Gallery  with  excessive  force  (and 
was  once  so  thrown  out,  and  is  now  annihilated),  carry- 
ing part  of  the  wall  with  it,  and  indicating  how  totally 
unable  was  the  grave  to  hold  Him  beyond  the  appointed 
time. 

That  sounds  fair  and  looks  promising  enough,  so  far, 
said  Mr.  Casey;  but  it  is  not  enough  yet  to  be  the 
turning-point  with  me,  when  interests  so  immense  are 
at  stake.  We  must  have  more  than  that,  and  some- 
thing not  less  convincing  than  a  proof  of  this  order. 
Measuring  along  the  passages  backward  from  the  north 
beginning  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  you  find  the  Exodus 
at  either  1483  or  1542  B.C.,  and  the  dispersion  of  man- 
kind in  2527  B.C.,  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  entrance- 
passage.  Now  you  have  already  published,  years  ago, 
that  you  have  computed  the  date  of  building  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  by  modern  astronomy,  based  on  the 
Pyramid's  own  star-pointings,  and  have  found  it,  as 
nearly  as  you  can  ascertain,  2170  b.c.  That  date, 
ftcconling  to  this  new  theory,  and  the  acknowledged 
measures  of  passage  lengths,  must  be  somewhere  about 
three  or  four  hundred  inches  down  inside  the  top  or 
mouth  of  the  entrance-passage.  Is  there,  then,  any 
mark  at  that  point?  for  I  feel  sure  that  the  builder,  if 
really  inspired  from  on  High,  would  have  known  how 
many  years  were  to  elapse  between  his  great  mechani- 
cal work  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  one 
central  act  of  creation  in  the  birth  of  the  Divine  Son ; 
and,  though  not  using  any  letters  of  inscription  or  de- 
vices of  sculpture  throughout  the  monument,  he  would 
have  marked  it  there  as  the  most  positive  and  invalu- 
ohle  proof  that  he  could  give,  of  the  truly  Divine 
3   H 
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inspiration  under  which  the  building  had  been  planned 
and  executed. 

The  Crucial  Test, 

Now  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  before  to  confront 
the  sacred  and  scientific  theories  in  this  manner ;  the 
idea  was  Mr.  Casey's  entirely.  But  if  any  trial  was 
ever  to  be  considered  a  crucial  one,  surely  it  was  this. 
So  away  I  went  to  my  original  notes  to  satisfy  him ; 
and,  beginning  inside  the  building  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Grand  Gallery,  counted  and  summed  up  the  length 
of  every  stone  (backward  to  the  direction  in  which  I 
had  originally  measured  them),  all  down  the  first  ascend- 
ing passage;  then  across  the  entrance-passage  to  its 
floor ;  then  up  that  floor-plane  towards  its  mouth,  and 
soon  saw  that  the  2170  B.C.  would  fall  very  near  a 
most  singular  portion  of  the  passage — viz.  a  place  where 
two  adjacent  wall-joints,  similarly,  too,  on  either  side 
of  the  passage,  were  almost  vertical ;  while  every,  other 
wall-joint  both  above  and  below  was  rectangular  to  the 
length  of  the  passage,  and  therefore  largely  inclined  to 
the  vertical. 

This  double  joint  fact,  in  itself  most  easy  to  see, 
though  not,  I  believe,  recorded  before  1865,  has  fre- 
quently since  then  been  speculated  on  by  various 
persons  as  possibly  pointing  to  some  still  undiscovered 
chamber ;  and  it  may  do  so,  just  as  the  diagonal  joints 
in  the  floor  at  a  lower  level  are  now  clearly  seen  to 
point,  and  long  to  have  pointed  before  unheeding  gene- 
rations of  men,  to  the  upper  ascending  passage,  and 
all  that  it  leads  to.  But  while  no  such  fourth  chamber 
has  yet  been  discovered,  and  no  Egyptologist  attempts 
to  give  any  explanation  of  the  anomalous  joints,  and 
there  are  few  important  features  in  the  Great  Pyramid 
which  have  not  meaning  within  and  beyond  their  first 
meaning  wonderfully  incorporated  into  them, — these 


I 
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^Kflsi-vertical  joints  seemed  from  their  upright  position, 
— at  least  to  one  who  beHeved  from  theory  that  they 
were  symbolically  very  near,  and  shortly  before,  the 
Great  Pyramid's  dale  of  building, — to  have  something 
representative  of  a  setting  up,  or  preparations  for  the 
erecting  of  a  notable  building.  And  we  are  told 
by  Herodotus,  that  many  preliminary  years  vucrc  con- 
sumed in  preparing  the  stones  and  subterraneous 
excavations  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  Lepsius  assures  us  in  modern  times, 
with  all  the  lights,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  the 
Egyptologists,  and  either  his  own,  or  Mr,  Wild's, 
theory  nf  profane  Pyramid  building,  that  preliminary 
preparation  was  never  practised  by  any  chance,  in  any 
case  whatever,  of  all  ordinary  and  idolatrous  Pharaonic 
pyramid  building.  For  their  work  was  Epimethcan  only, 
or  from  hand  to  mouth  (not  Promethean,  see  p.  411),  year 
by  year,  and  each  year  in  itself,  and  by,  itself  only,  just 
as  each  king  chanced  to  live  on  and  on. 

Neither  of  these  giwsi'-vcrtical  joints,  however,  in  the 
Great  Pyramid's  entrance-passage,  would  exactly  suit 
the  2170  B.C.  date;  they  were  both  of  them  too  early; 
and  then  besides  that,  there  were  two  on  each  wall,  in- 
stead of  one  only.  But  on  the  surface  of  the  stone 
following  the  last  of  them,  and  containing  the  2,170 
distance  somewhere  or  other  within  its  length,  there 
was  a  quite  unique  marking.  Something  it  was,  more 
retiring,  more  difficult  to  discover,  and  yet  commending 
itself  still  more  when  discovered,  though  not  having 
the  slightest  approach  to  either  letter  of  language,  or 
form  of  drawing,  and  certainly  not  to  any  species  of 
idolatry. 

This  m.irk  was  a  line,  nothing  more,  ruled  on  the 

stone,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  passage  wall,  at  right 

angles  to  its  floor.     Such  a  line  as  might  be  ruled  with 

a  blunt  steel  instrument,  but  by  a  master-hand  for 

2  H  2 
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power,  evenness,  straightness,  and  still  more  eminentiy 
for  rectangularity  to  the  passage  axis.  I  had  made  my- 
self a  large  square  at  the  Pyramid  in  1865,  a  wooden 
square  well  trussed  and  nearly  the  whole  height  of  the 
wall,  and  therewith  tested  the  error  of  rectangularity  of 
every  masonry  joint  therein ;  and  in  each  case  had 
.  found  some  very  sensible  quantity  of  such  error ;  but 
on  coming  to  the  ruled  line,  I  could  find  no  certainly 
sensible  error  in  that.  If  I  suspected  it  occasionally,  a 
reversal  of  the  square  then  and  there  proved  that  heat 
or  strain  had  caused  some  very  slight  temporary  twist 
in  my  instrument's  wooden  frame;  but  it  could  not 
positively  and  permanently  accuse  the  ancient  line  on 
the  stone  of  anything  wrong.* 

There  was  one  such  line  on  either  wall,  the  west  and 
the  east,  of  the  passage ;  and  the  two  lines  seemed  to 
be  pretty  accurately  opposite  each  other;  while  the 
two  pairs  of  quasi-yertical  joints  were  not  exactly  so ; 
and  the  other  joints  in  the  walls  pretended  to,  and 
generally  had,  no  correspondence  whatever;  nor  was 
any  such  agreement  required  for  mere  mechanical  con- 
siderations in  the  masonry  simply  as  such ;  for  that 
was  indeed  rather  in  favour  of  the  joints  on  one  wall 
"  breaking  joint  "  with  those  on  the  other.  All  things,, 
therefore,  both  in  symmetiy,  beauty  of  truth,  unique 
circumstance  and  correctness  of  position,  culminated 
in  favour  of  these  two  thin  lines ;  viz.  the  one 
anciently  ruled  line  on  the  west  wall,  and  the 
similarly  ruled  line  on  the  east  wall ;  and  I  looked 
at  them  with  still  more  interest  afterwards,  when 
there  appeared  good  reason  to  consider  them  the 
work  of  the  very  same  hand  that  laid  out,  in  fore- 
thought. Promethean,  manner,  the  entire  proportions  of 
the  whole  Great  Pyramid.  For  when  Messrs.  Aiton  and 
Inglis  excavated  and  (with  my  assistance  from  theory 

•  See  "  Life  and  Work,"  Vol.  II.  p.  29. 
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in  finding  its  site)  laid  bare  the  south-west  socket  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  in  April,  1S65, — there,  upon  the  fair 
white  flattened  face  of  the  said  socket  rock,  while  three 
sides  were  formed  by  raised  edges  of  stone,  the  fourth 
and  outer  side  %vas  defined  simply  by  a  line  ;  but  a  line 
ruled  apparently  by  the  verj-  same  hand  and  selfsame 
tool  which  had  also  drawn  these  other  truthful  lines  in 
the  entrance-passage. 

Yet  though  I  had  admired  these  lines  so  much, — 
witness  the  pages  of  "  Life  and  Work,"  published  in 
1867, — I  had  never  thought  of  them  before  in  connec- 
tion with  possible  indications  of  date,  or,  indeed,  of 
anything  else,  by  virtue  of  their  precise  and  absolute 
place ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  when  Mr.  Casey  required 
in  1873  to  know  exactly  where,  on  the  floor  length 
in  Pyramid  inches,  the  line  on  either  side-wall 
touched  that  long  floor  plane  (as  measured,  too,  not 
from  the  top  of  the  entrance-passage  comparatively 
close  by  on  the  north,  but  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Grand  Gallery  far  away  to  the  south),  there  was  no 
ready  prepared  record  to  say.  That  is,  nothing  more 
than  the  readings  of  the  masonry  joints  next  above  and 
below  the  spot,  together  with  a  mere  memorandum  that 
the  ruled  line  was  within  "  a  few  inches  "  of  one  of 
them.  Every  intervening  measure  by  joints  between 
the  two  extremes,  and  over  scores  of  joints,  had  been 
procured,  printed,  and  published  to  the  world  in  1867; 
and  I  had  got  abused  too  in  London  reviews  for  print- 
ing so  many  particulars  about  trifles  which  Metropolitan 
editors  could  see  no  use  in  and  despised;  but  just  the 
last  item  now  required,  merely  the  small  distance  from 
the  nearest  floor-joint  to  the  drawn  line,  was  wanting. 
<See  Plate  X.) 

So  I  wrote  out  to  my  friend  Mr.  Waynman  Dixon, 
C.E.,   then    {1872)  actively    engaged    in   erecting   his 
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brother's  bridge  over  the  Nile,  near  Cairo,  requesting 
him  to  have  the  goodness  to  make  and  send  me  careful 
measures  of  the  distance,  whatever  he  should  find  it  to 
be,  of  the  fine  line  on  either  passage  wall  at  the  Pyramid^ 
from  the  nearest  one  of  the  two  gwosi-vertical  joints; 
not  giving  him  any  idea  what  the  measure  was  wanted 
for,  but  only  asking  him  to  be  very  precise,  clear,  and 
accurate.  And  so  he  was ;  taking  out  also  as  com- 
panion and  duplicate  measurer  his  friend  Dr.  Grant,  of 
Cairo ;  and  their  doubly  attested  figures  were  sent  to 
me  on  diagrams,  where  they  were  written  into  their 
places,  in  a  manner  which  left  no  room  for  any  mis- 
understanding. 

With  this  piece  of  difference  measure,  thus  happily 
obtained  at  so  late  a  date,  I  set  to  work  again  on  my 
older  joint  measures  of  the  whole  distance ;  and  was 
almost  appalled  when,  on  applying  the  above  difference, 
the  east  side  gave  forth  2170*5,  and  the  west  side  2170*4 
Pyramid  inches. 

"  This  testimony  satisfies  me,  and  fills  me  with  thank- 
fulness and  joy,"  wrote  Mr.  Casey;  while  I,  never 
expecting  to  have  measured  so  closely  as  that,  along 
either  side  of  those  lengthy,  dark,  and  sloping  Pj^ramid 
passages  (where  the  measuring-rods,  if  not  tightly  held 
by  hand  to  the  floor,  have  a  knack  of  slipping  away  and 
shooting  down  to  the  bottom),  I,  not  understanding  how 
such  apparently  close  agreement  came  about,  and  know- 
ing  that  it  was  not  my  desert  as  a  measurer, — can  only 
conclude  this  chapter  with  a  condensed,  small-type  re- 
presentation of  the  figure  work  involved  in  bringing 
out  the  results.  Results  more  laboriously,  and  also, 
perhaps,  more  rigidly,  impartially,  and  unexceptionally 
gained,  than  can  well  be  imagined  by  any  one  else, 
without  going  through  some  conspectus  of  the  many 
details. 
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THE  RULED  LINES  IN  THE  ENTRANCE  PASSAGE  OF  THE 
GREAT  PYRAMID. 

D  PASSAdES. 


I 


3170. 

The  imall  measures  of  theM  lines,  merely  from  the  nearest  masonrv 

joint,  were  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Wnynman  Dixon,  from  Egypt,  with 

attestations  by  his  friend  Dc.  Grant,  of  Cairo,  on  August  ig,  1671,  thus; — 

"  Enit  Wall — Enlranie  Pattagt. 

"  Distance  of  Ruled  Line  from  masonry  wall-Joint  north  of  it, 

Bt  the  lop  of  the  wall        .        .    =     iyti  British  in, 

at  the  bottani  of  the  wall  .        .    ^      4-37  ,, 

"  Wiii  WnU^Entrancc  Patsagt. 

'■  Distance  of  Ruled  Line  from  masonry  wall-joint  north  of  it, 

al  the  top  of  the  wall        .        .     =     17-80  British  in. 

at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  .        .     =       7-55        „ 

■'  The  above  distances  were  measured  by  Mr.  Waynman  Dixon, C.E,. 

and  cliccked  by  Dr,  Grant,"  and  were  accompanied  by  drawings  showing 

that  the  lines  were  assumed  to  be  rectangular  (which  they  are)  to  the 

length  of  the  passage,  while  the  masonry  joints  they  were  referred  to 

were  more  neatly  vertical,  and  were  the  southernmost  members  Wta  pair 

of  such  fHiiii- vertical  joints  on  either  wall. 

Eiammation  for  A(caracy. 
The  above  measures  are  generally  agreeable  to  my  own  approximate 
indication  of  the  position  of  the  lines,  though  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
find  by  Mr.  Dixon's  numbers,  thai  the  line  on  the  west  wall  is  farther  from 
its  reference  joint,  than  that  on  the  eaisl  wall  is  from  its  tefen-nce  joint 
there,  by  so  large  an  amounl  as  nearly  4  inches. 

It  became,  therefore,  prudent,  before  embarking  in  .iny  speculation  on 
the  whole  return,  to  make  an  independent  inquiry  into  the  degree  of 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Dixon's  measures,  in  ohi  feature  at  least,  where  they 
admitted  of  that  wholesome  scieniific  discipline. 

Accordingly,  if  we  subtract,  in  the  case  of  each  wall  seearately. 
Mr.  Dixon's  lower  difletcnce  reading  from  the  upper,  we  attain  a  dif- 
ference of  the  differences.  East  —  8't<8  inches,  and  West  =  la-t^  inches. 
And  on  the  assumjition  of  the  linti  being  rectangular  to  the  length  of  the 
passage,  these  residual  quantities  show  how  much  the  joinfj  deviate  from 
rectangularity  towards  verticalily,  as  measured  along  the  top  of  the  wall; 
or  they  form  the  shortest  side  of  a  plane  triangle,  of  which  the  longest 
side  is  the  f  van- vertical  joint,  and  the  medium  side  the  ittinsverse  height 
of  the  wall,  equivalent  to  the  length  of  the  ruled  line. 

Now  the  shortest  side  of  that  triangle  I  did  in  a  manner  measure  in 
1865  ;  for  in  pp.  39  and  30  of  Vol.  11.  of  "Life  and  Work,"  the  deviation 
of  each  of  the  said  fuaii -vertical  joints  (from  teetangularity  towards 
verlicaliiy)  is  stated  as  being,  or  amounting  to,  at  the  top  of  the  wall, — 
1st,  by  an  approximate  metnnd; — 

'fhe  east  jHrtji-vcriicnl  joint  .       .    =    8  ±  » inchea, 

And  the  west  ,.  ■    =    9  ±  *  inchet. 

and,  by  a  more  accurate  method : — 

The  east  f nasi. vertical  ]mn\,        .        .        .    —         9-1  inchet, 
And  the  west  „  ,        .        .        .    t=       10-4  inches; 
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while  the  line  niled  on  the  easl  wall  deviated  from  rectangularity  by  only 
0*04  inch,  and  that  on  the  wcbt  wull  by  Iggs  than  o-oi  of  an  inch. 

Now  Mr.  Dixon's  numberB  for  ihe  same  two  joints'  deviations  being—' 
For  tlic  east  jnoif. vertical  joint   .        .        .     —        8'SS  mche«. 
And  for  the  west  „  .        .        ,     —      10-35  inches, 

Ihey  come  between  my  two  pairs  of  quantities,  and  closer  to  thai  pair  of 
litem  which  was  previously  slated  to  be  by  the  more  accurate  method. 
The  result  of  examination  is  Iheiefore  highly  gratifying,  and  shows  thai 
we  may  certainly  depend  on  Mr.  Dixon's  measures,  say  to  the  tenth  of  an 
inch,  at  least;  and  thai  is  no  more  than  the  fortieth  part  of  the  nffiarrntly 
anomalous  dilTerence  of  his  abEoIute  distances  of  each  line  From  its  nearest 
joint  at  the  bottom  of  its  own  wall. 

That  difference,  then,  of  the  absolute  distances  must  be  r  real  quantity 
at  the  P>'ramid ;  and  the  line  an  the  west  wall  must  be  actually  4  inches 
or  so  further  from  the  joint  there,  than  (hat  one  on  the  cast  wall  is  from 
the  joint  there.  Wherefore  much  may  perhaps  depend  at  last  on  vhat 
elfect  such  large  difference  may  have,  in  modifying  the  final  result  on  a 
certain  whole  quantity  which  has  now,  alter  a  repose  of  several  yeais, 
been  suddenly  required,  in  order  to  furnish  a  test  for  a  ^e^v  hypothesis. 

Trial  of  Mr.  Ctacyi  HypoHutis. 

Mr.  Casey  had  thus  farslmply  announced,  thai  to  fulfil  certain  important 
theoretical  ends.the  passage-floor  distance  in  the  Great  Pyramid  [tneaBured 
from  the  north  end  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  down  the  floor  of  the  first  as- 
cending, and  up  the  floor  of  the  entrance- passage,  to  where  that  floor  it 
at  last  touched  on  either  side  by  the  lower  ends  of  these  two  ancient)/ 
ruled  wall  lines)  should  amount  10  2,170  Pyramid  inches,  neither  more 
nor  less  within  the  probable  errors  of  measurement. 

At  present  I  need  only  state  tliat  the  north  end  of  the  Grand  Gallery 
is  a  very  well-preserved  and  sharply  deflned  plane ;  a  got>d  starting-point, 
therefore,  for  measures;  and  that,  excepting  some  rather  troubterome.  but 
by  no  means  impossible,  features  at  the  junction  of  the  two  passages,  the 
whole  distance  is  plain,  clear,  and  perfectly  amenable  to  modem  measure- 
Indeed,  every  inch  of  the  way  (excepting  only  the  small  piece  now 
supplied  by  Mr.  Dixon)  has  been,  at  one  lime  or  another,  measured  by 
■ne,  and  its  chief  portion  even  two  or  three  times  over,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  passages,  with  results,  too.  which  have  been  published  before  the 
world  for  hve  years.  The  numerical  facts,  therefore,  are,  so  far.  very 
firm;  and  if  the  measures,  ag  originally  taken,  have  as  yet  ohiy  been 
presented  anywhere  piecemeal,  and  with  numbers  increasing  in  two 
different  series  from  north  10  south,  in  place  of.  as  now  required,  in  one 
long  accumulation  from  south  to  north — that  is  an  additional  guarantee 
that  the  ment^urea  taken  in  1865  could  not  hai'c  been  influenced  by  any 
desire  to  bring  out  the  result  of  Mr.  Casey's  hypothesis  in  1S7Z. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  first  portion  of  the  whole  distance  now 
demanded,  viz.  from  the  north  end  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  down  Ihe  floor 
of  Ihe  first  ascending  passage,  until  that  floor  produced  cuts  the  opposing 
floor  of  the  en  trance -passage.    This  portion  we  may  call  \. 

The  elements  Tor  the  length  a  are  given  in  "  Lite  and  Work,'*  Vol.  II., 
in  the  shape, — 

isi.  Of  the  floor  distances,  in  British  inches,  joint  by  joint,  bam  a 
specified  joint  near  the  lower  end.  up  to  the  terminal  joint  at  the  upper 
or  southern  end  of  the  first  ascending  passage,  and  they  have  been 
measured  twice  over  by  me  on  either  side  of  the  passage. 
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2nd.  The  portcullis  length,  from  that  lower  specified  joint  downwards 
to  the  still  lower  butt-end  of  portcullis,  measured  only  once,  and  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  passage  only. 

3rd.  The  distance  from  that  lower  butt-end  (slantingly  across  the 
entrance-passage  to  its  floor)  in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  floor  of  the 
tirst  ascending  passage  produced  downwards ;  and  given  here  in  three 
portions,  each  of  which  has  been  measured  on  either  side  of  the  passage. 

The  following  Table  contains  all  these  distances  required  for  a,  and 
they  are  finally  reduced  from  British,  to  Pyramid,  inches  in  the  two  right- 
hand  columns. 

Table  I. 


Floor-joint  distances  from  north  beginning  of  Grand  Gallery^  towards 
lower  end  of  first  ascending  passage ;  or  complements  of  the  numbers 
in  third  columns  of  pages  48  and  49  of  "  Lite  and  Work,"  Vol.  II. 


Individual 

Measures  in 

British  Inches. 

Summations  in 

Summations  in 

NcMBBR  OP  Floor 
Joint. 

British 

Inches. 

Pyramid  Inches. 

East 

side. 

West 

side. 

East  side 
lagi-a— 

West  side 
lagri— 

East  side. 

West  side. 

distance. 

distance. 

Starting  joint    of 

first     ascending 

passage  of  Great 
Pyramid ;  at  the 

top  or  upper  end 

of  that  passage, 

near  the  Grand 

Gallery 

0 

o-a 

o*i 

ora 

o-x 

z 

58-0 

57-6 

57*9 

57-5 

2 

119-3 

•  • 

xi9'a 

•  • 

3 

177-8 

X76'6 

177-6 

176-4 

4 

xoS'S 

207-4 

2o8'3 

207-2 

5 

2573 

a557 

237-0 

255-4 

6 

2908 

•  • 

290-3 

•  • 

7 

3438 

34t-9 
38i-4 

343'5 

34 « -6 
3«3-o 

8 

3848 

3»4-4 

9 

416-3 

413-6 

416*1 

413-a 

10 

465-5 

4636 

463-0 

4631 

XI 

50*9 

500*1 

502-4 

499-6 

12 

537-6 

537-1 

5371 

536-6 

13 

3907 

389-3 

590-1 

3887 

14 

6i37 

6aa'i 

623  x 

62X-5 

15 

•  • 

66ot 

•  • 

659-4 

16 

691-4 

6891 
745*8 

6907 

6887 

»7 

7467 

74^-0 

745-1 

18 

7969 

795-a 

796-1 

794*4 

19 

8a9-a 

828-0 

8*94 

827-2 

so 

8917 

890*0 

890*8 

8S91 

21 

9417 

931*5 

940-8 

930-6 

21 

9914 

9815 

990-4 

980-5 

23 

X0447 

1036-5 

10437 

1035-5 

H 

10947 

1087-5 

X093*6 

ioi)6'4 

Lower  part  of  first 

11 

X1M7 

X 114-5 

It6i'i 
1199-8 

X  1*67-5 

1123*4 
11601 

ascending    pat- 

V7 

. .             . . 

1209-6 

X208-A 
1244-8 

1198*6 

sage,    near    the 

38 

..      t      .. 

12460 

ia4a-o 

1240*8 
xa89'8 

Portcullis 

39 

•  • 

X29l'2 

Z29I'I 

1289-9 
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Table  I. — (continued). 


Number  op  Floor 
Joint. 

Individual 

Measures  in 

British  Inches. 

Summations  in 
British  Inches. 

Summations  im 
Pyramid  Inchbs. 

1 

East 
side. 

West 
side. 

East  side 
1291*2 — 
distance. 

West  side 

1291' I— 
distance. 

East  side. 

1 
West  side. 

Special  Additions. 

Portcnllis  length  (see 
p.  54  of  Vol.  11.  of  "L. 

Mid  vV  •   ) 

To  roof  of  entrance- 
passsfe,  or  c  /  (see 
p.4i7vol.II.  of"L. 
«ndW.'»)      .. 

To  axis  of  entrance- 
pass«|:e ;      or     the 
quantity  /  i  . . 

To  floor  of  entrance- 
passage  ;    in   direc- 
tion   of    the     first 
ascending      passage 
produced         down- 
wards, or  »  / . . 

X78-8 

• 

X4-3 

29*8 

29*8 

14-1 

30*0 

30*0 

14700 

14842 
15140 

1543- 

I469'9 

• 

1484-0 
1514-0 

i544'o 

1468-5 

14827 
1512*5 

1542-3 

1468-4 

1482-5 
1512-5 

1542-5 

Whole  distance  from  north  beginning  of  ( 
the  floor  of  first  ascending  passage  ] 
to  touch  the  floor  of  descending  entr 
quantity  A,  in  Pyramid  inches 

Srand  Gall 
;)roduced  d( 
ance-passa 

er>',  down 
}wn  wards 
ge ;  or  the 

1542-3 

1542-5 

We  next  take  up  the  remaining  portion  of  the  whole  quantity  required 
for  Mr.  Casey's  hypothesis,  or  the  distance  from  the  intersection  plane  of 
the  floors  of  the  two  passages,  up  the  entrance-passage's  floor  northward; 
to  where  that  floor  is  touched  on  either  side  by  the  bottoms  of  the  two 
ruled  wall  lines :  a  portion  we  shall  call  b. 

But  this  portion  b  we  must  necessarily  compute  in  two  steps ;  flrst,  in 
Table  II.,  setting  forth  the  readings  of  all  Xh^  floor-joints  of  the  entrance- 
passage  on  the  floor,  the  supposed  sheet  of,  or  for,  historic  record ;  and 
second,  in  Table  III.,  setting  forth  flrst  for  the  east  side,  and  then  for 
the  west  side,  the  readings  of  every  wall-joint^  on  the  floor's  above- 
described  record-plane ;  this  will  be  the  b  which  we  are  in  search  of;  and 
will  have  a  added  to  it  in  the  last  two  columns,  so  as  there  to  present 
the  quantity  A  -|-  b,  for  the  wall-joints  in  the  entrance-passage. 

Finally,  to  the  wall -joint  reading  a  4"  b,  for  the  particular  joint 
measured  from  by  Mr.  Waynman  Dixon,  we  must  apply  his  measured 
diflerence  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ruled  line  therefrom. 


*  Not  directly  measured,  only  inferred,  on  this  western  side  of  the 
passage. 
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S„««*T,0«..N 

^                       UrUISH  IXCHIS.                             1     Pv.AyiD  |KCH1.> 

Eunme. 

W«t.id.. 

tul    .idt.|WMltid=,| 

canlict  pluw  •rith  ihc 
flaor  et  Bnt  ucndini 

;See  p.  41 

..„, 

'  L.aiw." 

+ 'S44-0 

Whole 
Gillery. 

WhoJe 
Gjlleiy- 

String  liae    _^         ■■/- 
puuc<                        . 

I 

I 
9 

The  liDcoalliiwiiII    '^ 
■■  doe  tofoevrhm 

floor-jolim. 
of''ihe'""Mr.n«. 

4(1-S 
■  4(i'6 

ii 

37J7 

'4 

in-! 

2;:: 

Si 

gari 

;E 

i8;9;i. 
>MB-3 

10113 

46i 
Bl-7 

146-5 
1B3;' 

410-1 
463;. 

644-3 

g; 

1550;3 

,B7B-J 
igia-o 

I 

ii 

aiM-6 

is 

J3M-4 
W6-4 

Dsa-s 

r? 
a? 

&" 

18.6-1 

Ii 

11  4-0 
14131 

DurinE  atl  th««e  Floor  measurements,  the  scale  bars  had  to  be  held 
fait  to  the  floor,  by  the  hand  of  an  asiislant;  for  though  they  did  not 
alvrart  do  so,  yet  mote  frequently  than  not,  a  meaaunnf;  bar  left  to 
itaelf,  with  its  length  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  passaRe,  would  slide 
downwards  with  a  velocity  increasing  every  moment,  endangering  both 
itaelf  and  any  human  being  further  down  the  passage. 


/ 
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table,  to  have  obtained  for  each  ruled  line  the  ultimate  reading  required. 
But  his  measure  of  a  difference  being  from  a  wa//-joint,  we  must  now 
prepare  a  further  tabular  representation  of  the  readings,  on  the  floor- 
plane,  of  each  of  the  wall-joints^  and  this  for  either  wall  separately ;  or 
thus: — 


Table  III. 

Wall-joint  distances  at  their  lower  ends  ;  or  where  they  touch  the  floor 
in  the  Entrance  Passage;  reckoned  from  that  floor*s  contact  plane 
with  the  floor  of  first  ascending  passage  (produced  downwards  j^  and 
proceeding  upwards  to  the  upper  or  north  end  of  Entrance  Passage, 


EAST  WALL  (by  itself). 

Floor's  contact  plane  987*2  British  inches  from  its  beginning  at  North  end. 

(See  page  42,  Vol.  IL  of**  Life  and  Work.") 


Number  of  Wall-joint,  referring 
only  to  the  bottom  thereof. 


xst  Wall-joint,  above,  or  north 
of  floor's  contact  plane 

2  ti     ••     •* 

3  *i     >•     •• 

4  »»     »»     »» 

5  11     I*     •• 

O  It       »«       II 

•       i»     II     II 

O  ,1         tl         II 

9      I*     tl     It 

10  t,     f,  „ 

11  II  II  tl 
'2  ,,  „  ,1 
The  wall  line  due  somewhere 

here. 
13 !  Approximately  vertical 
14!  Approximately  vertical 

13,  half-height 

j6,  half-height 

17,.  half-height 

North  begmning  of  basement 
sheet  of  entrance-passage. . 


Distance 
south  from 

basement 
beginning. 
(See  p.  24, 

Vol.  IL) 


957-8 

QI7*0 

854-2 
821-3 

761-3 
7I7X 
6589 

605-1 

5371 

50  ro 
442a 
3873 


3539 
2900 

219*2 
150-4 
1 10-2 

0-0 


Inverse 
distance,  or 

distance 
from  con- 
tact plane, 

north. 


29-4 

70"2 

1330 
165-9 

2259 
270-1 

3283 
382'x 

4501 

486*2 
5450 
5999 


6330 
6972 

768-0 
836-8 
877-0 

987-2 


The  same  -f-  1543*8 ;  or 
whole  distance  from  the 

north  beginning  of 
Grand  Gallery  =  A  +  B. 


Briti&h 
Inches. 


J573i 
16140 

1676-8 

17097 

17697 
18x3-9 

1872-1 

1925-9 

19939 

2030-0 
2088-8 
21437 


2177*1 
2241*0 

2311-8 
2380-6 
2420*8 

25310 


Pyramid 
Inches. 


1571*6 
i6i2'4 
16751 
1708*0 

1767-9 
1812*1 
1870-2 
1924*0 

1991  9 

2028-0 
20867 
2141*6 


2174*9 
2238-8 

2309-5 
2378*2 
2418*4 

2528*5 


A  few  of  the  measures  near  the  Mpper  end  of  this  wall  (which  is  the 
lowest  part  of  our  mere  column  of  numbers)  may  be  seen  graphically 
represented  in  Plate  X. ;  but  all  the  joints  of  both  floor,  walls,  and 
ceiling  are  represented  similarly  in  Plate  II.  of  Vol.  II.  of  **  Life  and 
Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid/*  1867. 


MIL 
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Table  III. — (continued,) 


WEST  WALL  (BY  ITSELF). 

Floor  contact  pUne  983*6  British  inches  from  basement  beginning. 
(See  page  42,  Vol.  II.  of  ••  Life  and  Work.") 


Number  of  Wall-joint,  &c.  &c. 


xtt  wall-joint,  above,  or  north, 
of  floor's  contact  plane 

2 


3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


I* 
ii 

•• 

•t 

n 
•I 
i> 

ti 

*i 
*i 
If 


t> 
>• 
•i 

ft 
(I 
It 
•• 
t> 

»« 

•I 
1* 
u 


•  » 
If 
If 
•I 

ft 
If 
It 

•  I 

ti 


10 
II 
12 
13 

14 

The  wall  line  due  somewhere 

here. 
15!  Approximately  vertical 
ir) !  Approximately  vertical 

17.  half-height    . 

18.  halt-height    . 

19.  half-heif{ht     ... 
North  beginning  of  basement 

sheet  of  entrance-passage  . 


Distance 

south  from 

basement 

beginning. 

(See  p.  21, 

Vol.  IL 
"L.&W.") 


981-1 

931-5 
871-1 

8430 

801-5 
7669 
7404 
681-3 
639-1 

562- 1 
527-1 
482-1 
427-1 

39x7 


3494 
289-8 
207-6 
1526 

XIO'O 

0-0 


Inverse 
distance,  or 
distance 
from  con- 
tact plane, 
north. 


The  same  -f  1544*0 ;  or 
whole  distance  from  the 

north  beginnmg  of 
Grand  Gallery  =  A  -f  B. 


British 
Inches. 


Pyramid 
Inches. 


4*5 
541 

"4'5 
143-6 

184- 1 
218-7 
245a 
304*3 
3465 

4235 

4585 
503*5 
558-5 
393*9 


6362 

695*8 
7780 

833X) 

8756 

985-6 


1548-5 
15981 

1658-5 
1087-6 

1728-1 
17627 
17892 
1848-3 
1890*5 

1967-5 
2002-5 
2047-5 
21025 
2137-9 


2l80'2 
22398 
23220 

2377-0 
2419-6 

2529-6 


i54ro 

1596-5 
1656-8 
1685-9 

1726*4 

1760*9 

I787;4 
18^8-6 

1965-5 
2000-5 

2045-5 
2100-4 

2135-8 


2178-0 
2237-6 

2319-7 
23-4-6 
2417-2 

25271 


The  absolute  place,  then,  on  the  floor^s  scroll  of  history,  in  terms  of 
our  A  -|-  B,  of  the  base  of  that  wall-joint  from  which  Mr.  Dixon  measured 
the  ruled  line,  is  on  the 


East  side 

And  on  the  west  side 


.     —     2174-9  Pyramid  inches, 
.     —     2178*0  „ 

And  Mr.  Dixon's  measured  difference  at  the  base  amounting  to— 

On  the  east  side =  4*4  inches, 

And  on  the  west  side    .        .        .        .     =  7-6       „ 

and  the  signs  of  these  quantities  being  negative,  or  showing  that  they  arc 
to  be  subtracted,  we  have  for  the  absolute  readings  or  dates  of  the  two 
ruled  lines,  in  terms  of  the  strictest  requirements  of  Mr.  Casey's 
hypothesis, — 

On  the  east  side =     2170*5  Pyramid  inches. 

And  on  the  west  side    .        .        .        .     =    2170*4  „ 

Or  exhibiting  an  agreement  with  the  hypothesis  to  less  than  Wauth 
part  of  the  whole;  and  one  side  agreeing  with  the  other  to  within  TQ^TJUth 
of  the  whole. 
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As  remarked  on  p.  470,  this  is  a  much  closer  degree 
of  approach  than  I  had  expected  my  measures  were 
capable  of;  and  I  should  have  had  some  scruple  in 
publishing  the  case,  had  not  the  whole  of  the  lengthy 
data  been  so  perfectly  impossible  to  have  been  know- 
ingly influenced  at  the  time  they  were  made,  as  well 
as  first  printed  and  published.  While,  if  there  be  any 
large  error  in  them,  unknown  to  myself, — there  is  no 
more  powerful  mode  in  modern  society  of  enabling  and 
stimulating  other  more  capable  persons  to  bring  out 
more  accurate  measures,  than  thus  to  publish  all  the 
minute  particulars  of  these. 

^  But  assuming  them  now  to  be  correct,  until  the  con- 
trary shall  be  proved, — the  case  may  also  be  considered 
to  bear  some  testimony  towards  that  frequently  disputed 
question  as  to  whether  an  error  of  four  years,  or  perhaps 
less,  was  committed  by  the  Christian,  framers  of  the 
present  mode  of  reckoning  years  from  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Christ.  A  mode  commenced  only,  many  hun- 
dred years  after  the  event  alluded  to,  when  historic 
particulars  were  few  and  uncertain;  and  leading,  as 
some  persons  occasionally  maintain  to  this  result, — 
that  the  present  year,  called  now  by  all  the  Christian 
world  1879  A.D.,  may  be  perhaps  really  1882,  or  even 
1883  A.D. 

So  far  as  the  final  numbers  of  my  actual  Pyramid  mea- 
surements are  concerned,  the  measures  now  recorded 
positively  declare,  that  there  was  no  such  error  in  our 
Christian  era  amounting  to  a  whole  year.  But  I  do 
not  recommend  any  one  to  trust  to  them  for  so  small  a 
quantity,  as  I  am  not  certain  of  the  astronomical  date 
concerned,  by  a  much  larger  figure  (see  p.  381) — and 
though  I  did,  no  doubt,  years  ago  mentally  conclude 
and  publish,  2170  B.C.  to  be  most  probably  the  year 
intended  to  be  memorialized  as  the  foundation  year,  by 
the  architect  of  the  Great  Pyramid, — it  was  no  rigid 
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deduction  of  scientific  exactitude  :  and  I  would  rather 
recommend  all  inquirers  into  the  particular  subject  of 
the  Christian  era  date,  to  such  works  as  that  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Galloway,  mentioned  on  p.  462,  and  to  a  study 
of  the  kind  of  documents  there  consulted. 

There  is,  however,  satisfaction,  to  my  mind  at  least, 
in  finding  that  even  in  this  latest  question  of  the  true 
date  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  reckoned  back  from  our  own 
times,  there  is  no  sensible  disagreement  between  the 
Great-  Pyramid  as  thus  far,  as  well  as  quite  indepen- 
dently, worked  out,  on  one  side  ; — and  on  the  other,  the 
best  divines  and  chronologists  who  have  written  on  the 
point,  as  well  as  the  actual  practice  and  vital  beliefs  CMt. 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  every  Christian  land.  Where- 
fore we  may  now  proceed  to  further  developments  of  the 
Ancient  Monument  with  assured  spirits  and  trustful 
confidence  in  God,  who  rules  over  all. 


PART  V. 

THE   PERSONAL,  AND  THE   FUTURE,  AX  THE 

GREAT  PYRAMID. 


2  I 


L 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

HIEROLOGISTS  AND   CHRONOLOGISTS, 

Pyramids  and  Tempks,  Sacred  and  Profane. 

NO  land  has  been  so  expansively  treated  of  in  the 
chronologies  of  schoolmen,  as  the  valley  of 
Egypt;  for  even  if  the  early,  pre-classical  mysticisms 
of  its  so-cailed  Divine  kings  during  36,500  years  be 
rejected,  there  are  equally,  or  still  more,  extraordinarj' 
modern  theories.  By  some  of  the  present  rationalistic 
writers  on,  and  inventors  of,  a  probable  primeval  his- 
tory, for  instance,  the  earliest  Egyptian  kings  have 
been  pushed  forward  on  paper  far  above  all  really  as- 
certained tnonumental  dates,  at  first  by  only  1  or  2 
thousands  of  years,  but  finally  by  some  persons  up  to 
10,000,  20,000,  and  even  300.000  years  ago;  with  the 
accompanying  statement,  too,  that  even  at  that  remote 
epoch  there  were  no  signs  of  any  gradual  emergence  out 
of  a  primitive  savage  condition,  but  only  of  an  already 
highly  organised  and  well-governed  community;  which 
must  therefore,  on  the  human  and  natural  evolution 
hypothesis,  have  commenced  to  run  its  civilized  course 
an  almost  infinite  length  of  time  previously. 

Now  if  only  a  fragment  of  all  this  "  Egyptology  "  be 
true,  both  Bible  dates,  and  Great  Pyramid  dates  must 
be  utterly  wrong.  And  although  we  may  be  ever  so 
well  convinced  in  our  own  minds  that  the  measures 
and  numbers  of  the  Great  Pyramid  have  proved  its 
case,  as  described  in  our  preceding  chapters,  surely  to 
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a  very  considerable  amounl  of  demonstration; — yet  as 
we  are  but  fallible  mortals,  we  should  not  omit  to  con- 
sider what  the  world  (for  the  mass  of  society  is  without 
doubt  still  against  us  and  for  Egyptology)  has  to  say  for 
those  most  oppositional  conclusions. 

To  begin  with  some  of  the  easiest  and  simple&t 
matters, — certain  geologists  who  went  to  Egj-pt.  not 
many  years  ago.  claim  to  have  discovered  proofs  (in 
fragments  of  pottery  dug  up  at  a  great  depth  in  the 
alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile)  of  an  existence  of  first-rate 
human  manufactures  there  during  more  than  13,000 
consecutive  years.  And  again  there  are  many  very* 
worthy  men  who  still  attach  much  importance  to  the 
computations  made,  by  French  astronomers  of  the  last 
century,  from  certain  configurations  of  the  ecliptic  and 
equator  in  the  celebrated  zodiacs  of  the  Nilotic  temples 
of  Dendera,  Esneh,  and  E'  Dayr;  and  giving  to  tho&c 
buildings  almost  equal  dates  to  the  geological. 

But,  of  the  said  geological  evidence,  it  has  lately 
been  argued  by  the  acute  Professor  Balfour  Steivart,  of 
Owens  College.  Manchester,  that  a  solid  mass  of  any 
substance  of  notable  size,  has  an  effective  tendency  to 
work  its  way  downwards  through  a  bed  of  finely  divided 
particles  of  both  similar,  and  extraneous,  matter;  wherC' 
fore  it  is  no  positive  proof,  ages  after  a  big  bone,  or 
piece  of  pottery,  or  tlint  hammer  of  comparatively  lar;g« 
dimensions,  was  deposited  on  a  certain  silty  soil,  that 
it  should  be  uf  the  same  date  as  the  smaller  particles 
of  the  stratum  it  is  subsequently  found  in  ;  for  it  may 
have  worked  its  way  downwards  while  those  particlea 
were  still  mobile. 

This  law  its  author  illustrated  in  the  case  of  celts 
immersed  in  tinely  divided  sile.\  powder;  and  if  it  is. 
true  at  all,  it  must  he  especially  applicable  to  the  later 
Eg)'ptian  geologj'.  For  there,  nil  the  valley  is  not  only 
composed  of  the  so-called  slime  of  the  Nile  (micro- 


I 
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I  Ecopically  fine  particles  of  granite,  poq}hyry,  lime-stone, 
and  the  other  rocks  washed  and  rolled  over  by  the 
mighty  river  in  its  long  course  from  the  equator),  but 
is  visited  every  year  by  the  inundation  ;  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  grand  tide  of  a  secular  order,  producing 
amongst  the  slime's  small  component  particles  the 
same  sort  of  lively  quicksand  effect,  but  in  a  superior 
degree,  which  is  witnessed  on  the  Goodwin  Sands 
whenever  an  ordinary  periodical,  or  only  twelve-hour, 
tide  rises  there. 

The  geological  evidence,  then,  for  a  very  long  chro- 
nology, under  such  circumstances,  is  specious  in  the 
extreme;  while  the  supposed  astronomical  is  consider- 
ably worse,  having  even  had  a  decided  refutation  given 
to  its  very  essence,  years  ago,  by  modem  hieroglyph ical 
readings,  and  in  this  way.  The  painted  Hf^j-ptian  zo- 
diacs already  alluded  to,  no  matter  how  grossly  they 
caricatured  the  positions  of  the  stars,  had  been  fondly 
considered,  by  those  who  sought  a  high  antiquity  for 
Egypt,  to  have  been  honourably  constructed  so  as  to 
represent  something  in  the  heavens  as  seen  in  their 
own  day;  and  if  they  were  found  to  have  made  a  very 
badly  drawn  equator  crossing  the  ecliptic,  equally  mur- 
dered, tyo"  from  its  present  position,  that  was  taken  as 
a  proof  that  the  ceiling,  or  the  walls  containing  those 
things,  must  have  been  sculptured  when  the  equator 
did  cross  the  ecliptic  in  that  longitude;  i.e.  say  10,500 
years  ago,  according  to  the  now  known  rate  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes  in  good  Newtonian  astronomy. 
But  this,  by  itself,  is  plainly  no  scientific  proof;  for 
any  stonemason  can  at  any  time,  if  you  give  him  an 
order  bo  to  do,  and  a  pattern  to  go  by,  carve  you  a 
;:odiac  with  the  equator  crossing  the  ecliptic  in  any 
constellation  whatever;  and  with  vastly  more  scientific 
accuracy  0     ' 


temple  pictures  have  yet  beei 


reused  of. 
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There  was  never,  therefore,  any  real  stability  in  the 
groundwork  for  those  pseudo-astronomically  computed 
chronologies;  while  during  the  last  thirty  years  the 
whole  foundation  for  them  has  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  earlier  discoveries  of  the  first  of  the  new  hiero- 
logists,  Young,  Champollion,  and  their  followers;  who 
have  proved  incontestably,  by  interpreting  the  hierogly- 
phic inscriptions  mixed  up  with  the  said  pictures,  that 
the  zodiac  temples  were  the  latest  of  all  the  Egyptian 
monuments;  that  they  dated  only  from  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemys,  and  even  some  of  the  Roman  cmperon 
and  were  the  work  of  house-painters  rather  than  astro- 
nomers. 

Hieroglyphic  study,  therefore,  began  exceedingly  well. 
Bui  alas  I  for  its  later  progressive  development. 


Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  versus  Greek  Scholanhip. 

Commenced  by  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta  stone  m 
1S02  ;  vivified  by  Young  and  Champollion  about  iSao; 
and.  since  then,  most  ably  developed  by  Rossellint, 
Gardner  Wilkinson.  Birch,  Osburn.  Lepsius,  Poole,  De 
Sautcy.De  Rouge.  Brugsch,  Mariette,  Chabas, and  many 
others, — hieroglyph ical  interpretation  has  rendered  the 
nineteenth  centurj-  vastly  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  home  life  of  early  Egypt,  than  any  ccnturj-  has 
been  since  the  times  of  actual  Apis  and  Osiris  vrorship- 
ping  by  the  Eg>-ptians  themselves. 

The  delightful  ability  thus  unexpectedly  acquired,  la 
read  the  writings  of  a  people  who  departed  all  visiUa 
life  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  infused  at  the  tima 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  into  all  the  new  hieroglyphic 
professors;  who  congratulated  each  other,  and  ancienfe 
Egypt  too,  unceasingly,  on  the  treasure-house  of  hunna 
wisdom  which  they  were  so  successftUly  opening  op. 
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"  '  Dark  hat  been  thy  night, 
Oh,  Egypi !  but  the  flame 
Of  ncw-hom  scienct  gilds  thine  ancient  name' " 

And  how  has  that  science  gilded  it  at  last  ?  Not  by 
having  set  forth  any  grand  philosophy  or  estimable  hte- 
rature;  for  such  things  are  so  very  far  from  existing  in 
the  hieroglyphics,  that  the  late  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis,  impatient  of  the  Egvptological  boastings,  and 
judging  of  what  had  been  produced,  from  his  favourite 
stand-point  of  truly  intellectual  Greek  authors, — both 
condemned  all  the  Mizraisms  which  had  up  to  that 
time  been  interpreted  ;  and  concluded  from  their  sam- 
ple, that  there'was  nothing,  in  grammar  or  language, 
worthy  of  being  known,  remaining  to  be  interpreted  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  hieroglyphics  of_the  reputedly  wise 
land  of  Egypt, 

So  if  there  is  anjihing  worth  gilding  at  all,  it  is  per- 
haps rather  to  be  looked  for  in  that  low,  yet  necessary, 
phase  of  history,  "chronicling";  for  the  Egyptians 
were,  of  all  men,  the  record  keepers  of  the  early  world ; 
not  only  perpetually  erecting  monuments,  but  inscribing 
them  all  over  with  their  clearly-cut-out  hieroglyphic 
inscHplions ;  while  the  dry  climate  of  their  country  has 
preserved  even  to  these  times  almost  whatever  they 
those  to  inscribe,  large  or  small. 

Yet  after  years  of  study  of  these  things,  our  great 
Egyplologic  and  hieroglyphic  scholars  are  not  advanced 
much  in  the  way  of  certainty ;  and  seem  truly  agreed  on 
nothingchronological,  except  something  like  the  order  of 
precedence,  or  comparative  succession,  of  old  Eg>ptian 
kings,  and  dynasties  of  kings; — for  when  Ihcy  come  to 
give  the  absolute  dates  of  any  of  the  reigns,  they  differ 
among  thcmHclvcs  by  1,000,  3,000,  3,000  or  more 
years  with  the  utmost  facility;  just  as  each  modern 
Egyptologist  chooses  for  himself  to  consider  the  "djTias* 
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ties"  of  Manetho  to  have  been  more  or  less  successive^ 
rather  than  coexistent,  in  different  cities  or  provinces  of 
ancient  Egypt. 

But  while  Manetho,  though  an  Egyptian  priest,  was 
no  ancient  authority;  for  he  lived  only  under  the 
Ptolemys,  wrote  in  Greek,  and  his  arrangement  of  old 
Egyptian  kings,  in  series  or  dynasties,  was  an  inven* 
tion  out  of  his  own  head ; — certain  good  Greek  scholars 
amongst  ourselves  (men  who  would  have  been  thoroughly 
approved  of  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  and  the  grammarians), 
have,  after  stud3dng  the  purely  Alexandrian-Greek  writers 
most  deeply  and  extensively,  and  at  those  historic  periods 
of  Ptolemeian  and  Roman  Emperor  rule,  when  hiero- 
glyphics must  have  been  still  intimately  understood  in 
that  land,  before  they  were  lost  in  the  dark  ages, — they 
have,  I  repeat,  raised  the  standard  of  opposition  against 
the  modern  re-interpreters  of  the  Mizraite  monumental 
inscriptions ;  repudiate  their  favourite  author  Manetho 
utterly;  and  bring  up  a  totally  different  arrangement 
of  the  names  of  old  Egyptian  kings,  with  perfectly 
different  dates  attachable  thereto.* 

Of  the  whole  merits  of  this  grand  contest,  neither  is 
this  book  the  place,  nor  myself  the  author,  wherein  and 
by  whom  it  should  be  discussed.  But  there  are  certain 
of  the  results,  from  either  side,  which  cannot  be  passed 
by,  in  connection  with  our  proper  Great  Pyramid 
subject. 

Differential  Chronology  of  the  Egvpiologists. 

When  the  Egyptologists,  for  instance,  confess,  as 
they  have  done  most  distinctly  even  within  the  last 
year,  that  they  know,  amongst  all  their  profane  monu- 

*  Sec  **  Egypt's  Record  of  Time  to  the  Exodus  of  Israel ''  critically 
investigated  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Galloway,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's, 
Regents  Park,  London. 
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ments  of  Old  Egjpt,  not  a  single  one  capable  of  ex- 
pressing, or  giving,  in  its  hieroglypliic  inscription  an 
absoliiU  date, — while  %cc  have  seen  abundantly,  from 
what  is  already  set  forth  in  this  book  (pp.  369 — 385), 
that  the  Great  Pyramid  does  assign  its  own  absolute 
date  most  distinctly,  by  a  method  of  its  own  entirely 
unconnected  with  hieroglyphics;  and  all  the  more  dis- 
tinctly the  higher  exact  astronomic  science  of  modem 
times  it  is  examined  by, — evidently  an  invaluable  type 
of  separation  has  been  ascertained  between  the  one  and 
only  Israelite  and  Christianly  sacred,  ancient,  monument 
in  Egjpt  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  whole 
herd  of  that  land's  old  profane  monuments,  the  only  re- 
Bcarch-ground  which  our  modern  Egyptologists  seem 
to  care  for. 

Again,  while  the  leading  principle,  and  very  sheet- 
anchor,  of  the  best  Egyptological  chronologists  is,  to 
seek  out  and  confide  in  monuments ;  to  consider  nothing 
fixed  in  Egyptian  history  or  fact,  unless  there  is  a  monu- 
ment for  it  to  show,  and  that  monument  contemporary, 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  facts  to  which  it  relates  (please 
to  note  all  these  words), — they  allow  faithfully  that  they 
know  of  no  monuments  whatever  at  all  earlier,  or  not 
earlier  hy  more  than  a  comparatively  veiy  few  years, 
than  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Dr.  Lepsius  is  very  clear  on  this  point.  In  his 
"  Letters  from  Egypt,"  he  wrote  from  his  encampment 
amongst  the  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  in  1843 : — "  Nor  have  I  yet  found  a  single 
cartouche  that  can  be  safely  assigned  to  a  period  pre- 
vious to  the  fourth  dynasty.  The  builders  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  (Kings  of  that  reputed  fouith  dynasty)  seem  to 
assert  their  right  to  form  the  commencement  of  monu- 
mental history,  even  if  it  be  clear  that  they  were  not  the 
first  builders  and  monumental  writers."  And  again,  he 
says,   "The   Pyramid  of  Cheops  (fourth  dynasty),  to 
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which  the  first  link  of  our  whole  monutnent^l  history 
is  fastened  immovably,  not  only  for  ERj-ptian.  but  for 
universal  historj."  And  in  his  "  Dcnkmacler  "  of  sub- 
sequent years,  the  learned  Doctor  of  Berlin  opens  that 
immense  chronological  series  with,  the  Great  Fyramitl. 

Hence  we  may  dismiss  entirely,  even  on  Ef^ptolo^cal 
grounds,  all  the  300,000  paper  years  of  civilized  life  in 
Egypt  before  the  Great  Pyramid,  so  rashly  asserted  by 
a  late  rationalistic  writer,  because  he  has  no  "  monu- 
ments"  to  show  for  that  long  period.  But  for  such 
period  as  the  Egyptologists  do  bring  up  monuments ; 
viz.  from  the  Great  Pyramid  downwards,* — there  we 
can  hardly  but  pay  much  attention  to  their  schemes  of 
the  differential  chronologic  historj-  of  Egypt,  as  thus  : — 

*  A  new  cUiS  of  monuments  has  very  huly  been  brought  to  liglit  by 
the  continued  cxcavaiiom  of  M;irietlc  Bty ;  said  to  be  itill  older  than 
tbc  Great  Pyramid,  being  of  the  third,  poisibly  the  ucond,  oi  even  ths 
very  first  dynuty.  These  monuments  xre  aTiiiiic  father  than  Kieiuiflc; 
consiEtine  in  statues  sometimei  of  hard  stone,  lonieiinuB  of  wood  admir- 
Ably  painted,  and  with  eyes  of  rock-Etystal  nnd  marble,  which  tfiarlilc 
still  with  almost  a  living  effect  when  a  ray  of  lunliglit  shines  upon  thm. 
Tbete  relics  were  obtained  by  breaking  into  tombs  of  ihos«  suppoaed 
early  date*;  and  they  ve  now  to  be  H:cn  in  the  Boulok  Muaeuin  ju 

They  are  undoubtedly  very  ancient ;  and  as  being  faclx,  rather  than 
theories,  of  their  time,  aie  of  the  utmost  importance  now.  Two  HioM 
just  deductions  from  them  have  already  been  made  (see  Tht  BaHiur  iff 
Isrntl,  Vol.  III.  No.  150,  for  November  1*,  1879;  m  an  article  entitled 
"The  Times  and  otherB  against  the  Great  I^amid");  and  whils  ■«■ 
markably  discunccrting  to  the  views  of  the  rationaliKls,  have  lent  a  idom 
unexpected  tight  to  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Dispersion  from  Elabel,  ■» 
A  true.  Divinely  iiuisted  on,  and  Divinely  asdated  theteibtp.  migiuion  tit 
tbe  originis  of  families  to  tlieir  Uraclitically  appointed  rcz'ons. — tJicn:  to 
take  up  new  characters,  and  form  nationi  previously  unknoivii :— aa  at. 
reedy  concluded  by  W.  Onburn.  from  independent  data,  in  hi*  cicetleni 
•■  Monumental  History  of  Egypt." 

Judging  then  in  this  manner  on  the  Buulak  Muxeuni  relies,  ihc  i.-hi«f 
Itsstimony  of  those  art  monuments  i«, — that  the  HjQ'ptian*  there  i«]N» 
icnted,  had  only  arrived  in  BKypt  a  i.hort  lime  before  the  Great  Pyranud 
-■as  built,  from  the  pkini  of  Mesopotamia :  that  they  ci  "    *"  " 

omed,  brawny  Anytian  people:  were  phyiriologicBlly  c 


M>  (wltncM  their  In  numerable  portraits  of  thcmielve*  on  later  m 

during  the  following  thirty  dynaMie*  or  more,  of  their  lonj!  Pharaottk  M 

idoUtrau*  empire. 
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Becinningof  EACH  DyHASTV  OP  Ancient  EavpT, 

EOVPTOLOCICAL  ScHOl^RB.  GUIDED  PARTLY  BY  MANBTHO, 
OF  BUBSBQVEI 
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*  Theie  namei  are  chieBy  <lerived  from  W.  Osbum,  and  are  varied 
ttom  by  other  EgyptcdogiUi,  who  aatign  a  rather  problematic  city, 
"Thia,"  in  Lower  or  Mi£Ue  Egypt,  a*  uie  locality  of  the  iii  and  and 
dynaitic);  and  place  the  jth  and  6lh  dynaitieB  on  Elephantine,  an 
iiland  in  the  extreme  of  upper  Egypt,  near  the  Cataracts,  and  where 
there  are  no  Pyramid  remain*.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ptolemaic-Greek 
Librarian  of  AJeutndria,  Eratoathenet.  who  doe*  not  admit  any  arrangv- 
mcnt  of  djBattiei,  bat  doM  admit  smm  of  the  aamci  of  kinfa  c 
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Now  when  a  scientific  pyTamidist.on  the  other  hand, 
or  from  his  point  of  view  and  his  daily-increasing  sources 
of  mensurational,  and  positive  information,  confines  him- 
self to  stating  relatively  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
erected  in  the  times  of  the  "fourth  dynasty," — he  is 
evidently  in  accord  with  all  the  Egyptologists  of  evtiy 
order  and  degree.  But  when  he  otherwise,  further,  and 
more  particularly  deiines  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
built  at  the  absolute  date  of  2170  B.C.,  he  is  in  chrono- 
logical accord  with  one  only  of  the  whole  of  those 
Egyptologists,  viz.  William  Osburn ;  for  he  alone 
makes  the  fourth  dynasty  to  extend  from  2228  to 
2108  B.C.;  inclusivCt  therefore,  of  the  Great  Pyramid's 
both  astronomic  and  Entrance-Passage  memcHio  of 
2170  B.C.     (See  p.  380.) 

On  finding  this  solitary  case  of  agreement,  in  the 
course  of  1866,  I  immediately  obtained  a  copy  of  that 
author's  two-volume  work,  "Monumental  History  of 
Eg)'pt  '■ ;  and  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  vigour  and 
originality  of  his  mind,  his  linguistic  power,*  and  his 

in  Manetho'c  iJynftEtic  axranectncat  of  them,  entitles  them  &Il"ofih» 
Thebant.  or  of  Middle  Egypt." 

*  I  have  since  then  been  informed  by  the  Rev.  John  HairiiMn.  D.D>> 
that  before  talcin?  up  hieroelypbic  siudiei,  Mr.  Oibum'i  lone  hftd  bem 
(hat  more  difficuft  Greek  uf  the  deck  plays,  the  uaeedieB  of  SofdiodM. 
JBichyiua.  and  Euripides.  After  a  long  and  painful  illnen,  which  Blr. 
Oiburn  bore  up  against  for  years  with  exemplary  Chriitian  fortttudei  be 
died  in  his  native  city  of  Leeds  in  187s  '.  and  I  have  had  many  intereninc 
patticulars  of  hi«  lile  and  labours  from  one  and  another  of  his  forroer 
Sanday-Bchool  acheJars,  with  whom  the  seed  of  religious  regencralJoa 
which  he  had  lown  in  the  yean  of  hii  activity  had  fructified  and  hccoms 
permanent.  10  the  advanuge  of  other*  a>  well  as  themaehts. 

Indeed  by  their  aid,  and  that  of  some  of  Ihe  younger  membcn  of  hia 
Cunily.  1  had  some  hopes  of  bringing  out  an  atiemptcil  biogruiphic*] 
sketch  of  his  very  characteristic  career,  logelher  with  a  new  edition  uf 
hii  exemplary  and  powerful  little  work,  "  The  Reli^ons  of  Ihs  WprlJ," 
Which  work,  though  merely  Encyclopxdic  to  come  minds,  did  appear  m 
me  aomeihing  penetrating  hi  deeply  to  Ihe  spirit  of  Revealed  Kcligica. 
even  in  the  earliest  ages. — that  no  one  but  an  able  Egyptologist,  a  fiiod 
classical  scholar,  aniT  at  the  same  time  an  advanced  Christian.  couU 
have  written  It.  But  sufRciont  material!  have  not  yet  been  received.  an4 
there  appears  to  be  a  copyright  over  the  book  in  the  hands  of  a  Loadoo 
house,  which  cannot  be  interfered  with,  at  lean  for  the  present. 
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conscientious  labours,  that  I  sought  out  every  other 
work  that  he  had  written  ;  and  was  eventually  rewarded 
with  a  long  correspondence  with  himself;  and  found 
him  a  man  who,  though  he  did  not  please  his  fellow- 
Egyptologists,  yet  seemed  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  the 
king  of  them  all.  Partly,  too,  by  the  light  of  his  writings, 
reading  both  Lepsius  and  Howard-Vyse  over  again,  I 
am  now  enabled  to  give  the  following  comparative,  but 
still  only  approximate,  view  of  the  Great  Pyramid  as  it 
stands  among  the  other  Pyramids  of  Egypt ;  and  in 
probable  date,  as  well  as  shape  and  position. 

TABLE  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT. 

All  standing  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  but  bordering  close  on  the 

Western  Side  of  the  Nile  Valley. 

The  base-side  lengths  of  all  the  principal  ones  are  given  in  Chapter  III. 
p,  45,  and  the  heights  of  all  the  principal  ones  in  Chapter  IV.  p.  65. 
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Of  Ike  Earliest  Pyramid. 

But  the  above  table  requires  to  be  compared  with 
some  special  Egyptological  authorities,  so  that  the 
reader  may  be  assured  of  having  all  the  truest  things 
that  the  best  of  those  gentlemen  can  say  on  their  side 
against  it. 

Let  us  refer,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Lepsius's  folio  book 
entitled  "  Konigsbuch  der  Alten  Aegypter,"  Berlin, 
1858.  Like  all  Dr.  Lepsius's  works,  it  is  sterling  in 
its  way ;  and  both  the  drawing  and  engraving  of  the 
seventy-three  large  plates  it  contains  are  inimitable  for 
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their  excellence  in  reproducing  the  most  exact  fac- 
similes of  the  very  clever  and  minute  drawing  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  condensed  in  the  hieroglyphiu 
"  Cartouches,"  or  names  of  their  kings  in  a  circum- 
scribing oval.  Each  of  the  seventy-three  plates  con- 
tains 6ve  rows  of  cartouches,  and  in  each  row  there 
may  be  five  to  ten  of  these  peculiar  signatures ;  and 
how  carefully  executed,  may  be  judged  of  by  our  Plate 
XVIII..  which  is  a  reduced  copy  by  photo-lithography 
of  one  of  Dr.  Lepsius's. 

In  the  course  of  that  plate  will  be  seen  several 
instances  of  the  symbol  of  a  Pyramid,  viz.  a  triangle 
with  a  base  to  it ;  and  our  first  object  should  be  to 
ascertain  by  the  testimony  pure  and  simple  of  the 
greatest  Egyptologist  of  our  age,  when  that  symbol 
first  appears  in,  at  all  events  /lis  idea  of,  Egyptian 
hislnr>'. 

The  first  four  plates  of  the  book  contain  the  car- 
touches of  the  dynasties  of  the  so-called  Gods,  before 
men  began  to  reign  in  Eg\pt. 

The  next  fifteen  plates  contain  the  cartouches  of  the 
first  sixteen  dynasties  of  human  kings,  beginning  with 
Mencs  of  Dynasty  I.,  and  representing  the  chief  part  of 
those  dynasties  whose  chronology*  by  various  authorities 
is  attempted  to  be  shown  in  the  table  on  our  page  491. 
They  are,  moreover,  generally  known  amongst  Egypto- 
logists as  being  the  dynasties  of  "  the  Old  Empire"  of 
Egypt'  ^"'^  their  architectural  remains  are  found  chiefly 
near  Memphis  and  Jcezeh. 

Then  follow  thirty-one  plates,  with  the  cartouches  of 
kings  of  dynasties  seventeen  to  thirty-one,  or  of  "  the 
New  Empire"  ;  and  extending  from  those  who  reigned 
in  Abydos,  and  then  at  Thebes,  down  to  the  destruction 
of  the  native  Egyptian  royal  line,  and  the  accession  of 
Persian  kings  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
Cambyses. 
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Next  appear  ten  plates,  after  the  Grecian  conqui 
the  country  by  Alexander  the  Great,  of  the  carlot 
of  the  line  of  the  Ptolemys,  Macedonian  kings  in  Egypt 

After  these  come  seven  plates  of  Roman  Emperora* 
names,  coined  by  Egyptian  priests  into  very  complicated 
hieroglyphics  as  duly  flattering  the  then  non-resident 
lords  of  the  country. 

Finally,  there  are  six  plates  of  cartouches  of  variotis 
collateral  branches  of  kings,  not  very  ancient,  und 
having  their  abode  chiefly  at  Meroe  and  Barkal  In 
Ethiopia. 

When  these  cartouches  have  been  copied  from  stone 
monuments  erected  by  the  very  kings  concerned,  they 
are  trustworthy ;  but  not  a  few  of  them  are  derived 
from  compilations  of  Scribes  of  long-subsequent  times, 
especially  from  that  ragged  fragment  of  Egyptian 
writing,  the  notorious  "  Turin  papyrus,"  as  it  is  called 
now,  merely  from  the  city  which  at  present  possesses 
it.  But  where  the  cartouches  of  the  dynasties  of  the 
gods  were  obtained  from,  is  mysterious ;  for,  in  the 
true  Egyptian  monumental  manner,  some  of  these  sig- 
natures should  have  been  found  on  their  tombs :  but 
there  are  no  lombs  of  the  gods  who  lived  before  men 
known  in  Egypt,  any  more  than  monuments  erected  by 
them  during  their  lives.  And  after  carefully  looking 
through  all  the  four  plates  containing  their  alleged 
signatures  and  titles,  I  can  conBdently  say  that  in  ao 
far  no  one,  not  even  the  greatest  modern  Egyptologist, 
ever  accused  one  of  those  gods  of  erecting  a  Pyrami 
Egypt, — for  no  such  symbol  appears  there  for  th( 

We  arc  thus  handed  on  to  the  fifteen  plates 
touches  of  human  kings  of  the  Old  Empire, 
search  for  the  Pyramid  symbol ;  and  the  first  of  tl 
plates  is  represented  on  our  Plate  XVIII.  Whct^fore 
the  reader  can  assist  us  in  testifying  that  no  Pyramid 
symbol  appeals  in  the  first  dynasty  beginning  with 
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I  Menes ;  nor  in  tlie  second  dynasty,  nor  in  the  third 
dynasty, 

The  symbol  is  first  seen  in  the  fourth  dynasty  under 
the  name  of  Xufu,  or  Cheops,  of  Memphis,  the  almost 
universally  allowed  king,  in  whose  time  the  Great 
Pyramid  was  built ;  and  whose  cartouche  has  been 
found  daubed  in  red  paint  by  the  workmen,  as  a 
"  quarry  mark  "  of  the  period,  on  some  of  the  interior 
blocks  of  its  constructive  masonry. 

After  Cheops  the  Pyramid  symbol  was  also  used  by 

of  [he    4ih  Dynasty  at  Mempliia. 
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But  after  these  very  early  kings,  no  others  of  the  Old 
"Empire  used  the  Pyramid  symbol.  Neither  is  it  once 
found  in  all  the  thirty-one  plates  of  the  New  Empire, 
nor  amongst  the  ten  plates  of  the  Ptolemys,  nor  the 
seven  plates  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  nor  among  the 
Bi\  concluding  plates  up  to  the  latest  of  the  Ethiopian 
kings. 

This  review,  then,  sufficiently  establishea  our  position, 
so  far  as  Dr.  Lepsius  is  concerned,  that  the  Great 
Pyramid  commenced  the  fashion  of  Pyramid  building 
in  Eg>'pt ;  but  that  that  fashion  did  not  last  verj- 
long. 

But  still  more  precise  particulars  about  the  Pyramid 
builders  arc  given  by  another  great  Egyptologist  of  our 
time,  Dr.  IJrugsch  by  name  in  Germany,  Brugsch  Bey 
by  title  in  Egypt,  where  he  now  resides ;  and  whence 
the    following    particulars   were    kindly  sent    me    by 
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Dr.  Grant,  of  Cairo,  in  1874,  as  copied  from  the  tbcn 
latest  edition  of  Brugsch  Bey's  "History  of  Ancient 
Egjpt":- 

■' The  Pyramids  were  built  chiefly  in  the  district  of 
Memphis,  and  the  name  of  that  city  was  expressed  by  a 
hieroglyphic  group,  including  the  figure  of  a  Pyramid 
sounding  Mcn-nofcr,  and  meaning  the '  the  good  station.' 

"  Senofru,  the  Ameliorator,  was  the  last  king  of  the 
third  dynasty.  It  is  supposed  he  caused  the  PjTamid  of 
Meidoun  to  be  built.  At  any  rate,  it  is  said  a  Pyratnid 
was  built  under  this  king,  and  was  named  '  the  Pyxamid 
of  sunrise,'  or  '  of  the  f6te,'  or  '  of  the  crown ' ;  and  it  is 
now  being  looked  for.  This  is  all  that  ia  mentioned 
about  Pyramids  before  the  time  of  Cheops. 

"  Xufu,  Cheops,  first  king  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  SUC' 
teeded  Senofru,  the  last  king  of  the  third  dynasty,  and 
built  a  Pyramid  called  Xut,  'the  splendid'  (assumed  by 
Baron  Bunsen  to  have  been  the  second  Pyramid  of 
Jeezeh,  but  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world  lo  be  Ihc 
Pyramid  now  called  the  Great  Pyramid). 

"  Xafra,  Cephren.  built  a  Pyramid  distinguished  by 
the  name  Ur,  'the  Great'  (assumed  by  Baron  Bunsen 
to  have  been  the  Pyramid  now  called  '  the  Great  Pym- 
raid,'  though  all  other  authorities  consider  it  to  be  the 
one  now  called  '  the  Second  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh  '). 

■■  Men-kau-ra,  Mencheres,  or  Mycerinus:  his  Pyra* 
mid  (the  third  of  the  Jeezeh  Pyramids)  is  designated 
in  the  hieroglyphics,  Hir,  '  the  Superior.' 

■'  Sepscskaf,who  succeeded  Mencheres.  His  Pyramid 
has  the  monumental  name  Gfliek,  '  the  Refreshing.' 

"  Us-kaf,  the  Ousercheres  of  Msnetho,  king  of  the 
fifth  dynasty.  His  Pyramid  was  distinguished  by  thi 
name  Ab-seUi,  'the  pure  of  places,'  or  'the  purest  place. 

"  Sahu-ra,  the  successor  of  Us-kaf.  His  Pyxainid 
was  discovered  to  the  north  of  Abousir.  It  is  called 
Xa-la,  'sunrise  of  the  soul.' 
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"  Nofer-ar-ka-ra.  His  Pyramid  is  called  Ba,  *  the 
soul.* 

"  Ra-n-user,  one  of  the  successors  of  the  above.  His 
Pyramid  is  known  by  the  name  Men-setu^  '  the  most 
stable  place.' 

'*  Men-kau-hor.  His  Pyramid  is  called  Nuter-setu, 
'  the  holiest  place.' 

**  His  successor  Assa  built  a  Pyramid  called  Nofer, 

*  beautiful.' 

**  The  last  king  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  Unas,  built  a 
Pyramid  called  Nofer-setu,  *  the  most  beautiful  place,* 
or  *  the  best  place.' 

'*  Teta,  the  first  king  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  and  the 
first  to  be  styled  Sa-ra,  *  son  of  the  sun,'  in  the  interior 
of  his  cartouche.  His  Pyramid  was  named  Tat-setUy 
'  the  most  stable  of  places.' 

**  King  Ati  built  a  Pyramid  called  Bai-u,  *  souls.* 

*'  King  Pepi  built  a  Pyramid  called  Men-nofer,  *  the 
good  station.* 

**  King  Mer-en-ra  built  a  Pyramid  called  Xa-nofer, 

*  the  good  rising.' 

**  King  Nofer-ka-ra  built  a  Pyramid  called  Men-auXy 
'  station  of  life.' 

**  King  Mentu-hotep  built  a  Pyramid  called  Xu-setu^ 
'  the  most  splendid  place.' 

All  these  were  of  the  sixth  dynasty. 

**  In  the  Hyksos  dynasty,  supposed  to  be  the  twelfth, 
King  Amen-em-at  built  a  Pyramid  called  Ka-nofcr,  *  the 
high  and  beautiful.'  ** 

This  is  the  last  about  Pyramids  obligingly  furnished 
to  me  me  out  of  Brugsch  Bey's  last  edition  of  his 
"  History  of  Egypt  ** ;  and  it  coincides  on  the  whole 
admirably  with  the  Pyramid  cartouches  of  Lepsius,  as 
to  the  early  appearance  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh, 
amongst  the  other  Pyramids.  Wherefore,  when  we 
read  in  a  less  trusty  book,  by  an  extra  zealous,  but  very 
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new,  Egjptologist,*  the  remark :  "  It  has  been  asserted 
that  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  that  one  only  of  thematq 
constructed,  as  old  as,  or  older  than,  itself,  &c.,  &c."- 
he  may  simply  be  relegated  to  learn  his  Egyptia 
wisdom  a  Httlt:  better. 


Rude  Slonc  Monumath. 

But  though  there  are  thus  proved,  even  by  the  oppo 
site  party,  to  be  exceedingly  few  relics  to  be  gathered 
out  of  all  profane  Egypt,  either  to  dispute  the  antjquhj 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  or  to  show  that  the  nativi 
Egj'ptians  were  aware  of  that  one  building  having  anv' 
thing  so  peculiar  in  its  construction,  as  to  place  it  in 
quite  a  different  category  to  the  olhers  as  to  number, 
weight,  and  measure ; — another  class  of  Archaeologist* 
than  those  of  Kgyplology,  has  arisen  up  of  late,  whose 
members  roundly  declare  that  certain  rude  stone  mono^ 
ments  of  Europe  are  much  more  ancient,  and  scientific' 
too,  than  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh. 

Being  anxious  to  get  up  whatever  has  been  written 


of  his  ii  tniiiled  "  Pyramid  Facti  and  Fancies."    In  on«  kbw  !■«(«■ 

very  able  ia*n,  tot  he  has  writlcn.  in  n  (urprieingly  short  time,  neMty  X 

doien  olhcr  books,  three  of  them  al  little  more  than  ihicr  '    ' 

vaU.    They  arc  chieflj^on  Auitraliaand  Tasmania.  t..i 

hittory  of  these  colonies,  sometimes  tales  of  bus))  i   . 

worki  of  imaeination,  interspersed  with  his  own  expci  ^ 

lor  of  Schools  in  Victoria,  Auitralia.     But  in  the  Gil..: 

he  is  a  most  dangerous  hand,  professing  the  utmost  re  .j  i,. 

ration  theory,  though  struggling  all  the  lime  to  rnerlhrinv 

method  of  virtaally  turning  the  building  upside  down,  tosi 

on  its  apex  if  it  can.  instead  of  on  it*  broad  base.    Thiabi 

every  depatimeni,  by  fallowing  up  a  statement.  aeMom 

latest  and  best  measures,  by  older  and  worse  ones;  and 

very  oldest  and  most  absurd  fanuies,  uf  mere  visionafie*  \  ai  il 
were  the  final  outcome  after  all,  of  everything  (bat  had  b«m 
for  certain,  up  to  the  present  hour :  or  was  ever  likely  U  be  i 
Though  M  lon^  at  the  Antipodes,  he  is  evidently  a  bom  Ecy 
the  old  world,  in  sentiment :  and  I  *cc  no  prospect  of  hi* 
anything  else. 
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on  that  side,  it  was  with  surprising  delight  that,  after 
reading  many  other  older  works,  I  recently  came  across 
Mr.  James  Fergusson's  lately  published  fourth  volume 
of  his  grand  "  History  of  Architecture" ;  which  volume 
is  specially  entitled,  and  devoted  to,  precisely  such 
■'Rude  Stone  Monuments";  and  is  abundantly  de- 
scriptive of  rough  Cjxiopean  stone  circles,  such  as 
Stonehenge,  Aveburj'.  Stanton-Drew,  &c.,  and  of  all 
the  occasional  rows,  or  groups,  of  stones  which,  how- 
ever rough,  have  evidently  been  brought  to  their  places 
and  set  up  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  are  now  known 
as  dolmens,  kistvaens.  menhirs,  cromlechs,  trilithons, 
&c.,  &c.,  both  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  indeed,  differs  widely  from  many  of 
he  Archxologists  I  have  mentioned,  as  to  the  great  age 

■of  most  of  these  erections  ;  for  after  brushing  away  the 

I  dust  of  supposed  prehistoric,  and  with  some  persons  even 
geologic,  ages  of  antiquity ;  and  after  disestablishing  the 
Druids  from  temples  they  were  only  theoretically  pro- 
moted to,  long  after  they  had  disappeared  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  under  the  sword  of  the  Romans — he 
successfully  shows  that  the  dates  of  all  the  chief  ex- 
amples of  these  rough  and  rude  stone,  or  stone  and 
earth,  structures,  are  certainly  confined  within  periods 
of  from  300  to  900  A.D.  In  so  far,  then,  the  able  archi- 
tectural writer  of  those  pages  had  no  occasion  in  that 
book  to  allude  to  the  Great  Pyramid  of  the  vastly 
earlier  date  of  2170  b.c.  ;  I  therefore  opened  my  eyes 
very  widely  indeed  nn  finding  in  one  of  the  notes,  not 
mly  that  the  Great  Pyramid  wns  alluded  to,  but  that 
;he  mention  was  made  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
ridiculing  the  whole  of  the  modern  scientific  and  sacred 

■theory  with  regard  to  it ! 

However,  objections  to  a  new  theory  by  a  really  able 

I'Bian,   usually  have  something  worthy  of  attention  in 
;  and  when  they  are  printed  and  published  to  the 
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world  by  such  a  house  as  that  of  John  Murray,  of  Albe- 
marle Street,  London,  they  must  be  attended  to.  As, 
moreover,  I  have  throughout  the  present  work  endea- 
voured to  give  the  reader  a  full  and  fair  account  of  both 
sides  of  the  question,  I  trust  to  be  excused  for  going 
into  the  present  first-class  attack  upon  it  rather  care- 
fully. 

Under  pretended  and  speciously  professed  cover,  then, 
of  following,  and  faithfully  carrying  out  the  method  of 
the  modem  Great  Pyramid  scientific  theorists,,  Mr. 
Fergusson  demurely  speaks  of  the  size  of  his  rude 
stone  circles  being,  as  a  rule,  either  loo  feet,  or  loo 
metres,  in  diameter,  circles. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  the  feet,  of  course  Mr. 
Fergusson  understands,  and  no  one  better,  that  the  old 
circle  builders  would  not  have  had  any  modem  French 
m6tre  standard  of  linear  measure  among  them ;  but  he 
asserts  that  such  a  standard  is  what  legitimately  comes 
out  when  the  present-day  scientific  Great  Pyramid 
methods  of  theorizing  are  applied  to  good  measures 
of  the  size  of  his  mediaeval  stone  circles ;  and  that  he 
thereby  not  only  obtains  in  a  most  dazzling  manner  a 
short  and  easy  method  of  classing  his  favourite  relics, 
but  also  of  reducing  to  absurdity  whatever  has  recently 
been  written  for  the  sacred  and  scientific  character  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  which  he  is  not  friendly  to  at  all. 
And  yet  he  is  so  mortally  afraid  of  his  established 
character  being  injured,  forsooth,  in  London  society, 
by  any  one  possibly  supposing  that  he  has  admitted 
the  truth  of  the  smallest  part  of  the  said  sacred  and 
scientific  theory,  merely  because  he  has  touched  on  it, 
contemptuously  and  derisively, — that  although  he  has 
"Piazzi  Smyth  his  theories"  in  his  index,  —  yet  the 
subject-matter  so  alluded  to  does  not  appear  in  the 
large  and  readable  letterpress  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  book 
at  all,  but  only  in '  the  almost  invisible  small  print  of  a 
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note ;  and  even  then  with  the  following  bashful  apology 
for  so  old  and  popular  an  author  as  himself; — 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  to  allude  to  it,  even  in  a  note, 
lest  any  one  should  accuse  me  of  founding  any  theory 
upon  it,  like  Piazzi  Smyth's  British  inches  in  the  Pyra- 
mids, hut  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  nearly  all  the 
British  circles  are  set  out  in  two  dimensions.  The 
smaller  class  are  100  feet,  the  larger  are  100  metres,  in 
diameter.  They  are  all  more  than  loo  yards.  The 
latter  measure  (metres)  is,  at  all  events,  certainly  acci- 
dental, so  far  as  we  at  present  know,  but  as  a  nomen- 
clature and  memoria  tcchmca,  the  employment  of  the 
term  may  be  useful,  provided  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  no  theory  is  based  upon  it;"  and  there  then  follow 
throughout  Mr.  Fergusson's  book  his  frequent  allusions 
to  the  stone  circles,  as  being  either  100  feet,  or  100  metre, 
circles. 

Now,  though  in  the  above  extract  I  could  not  but  be 
shocked  at  the  learned  architectural  D.C.L.'s  triple 
blunder  of  "  Piazti  Smyth's  discovery  of  British  inches  in 
the  Pyramids"; — in  place  of  "John  Taylor's  discovery  of 
cartk-commcnsurablc  inches  having  been  founded  upon  in 
the  unique,  primeval,  Israclitic  and  anti-Egj'ptian  design 
of  the  one  Great  Pyramid; "  still  I  thought  myself  bound 
to  accept,  until  the  contrary  had  been  proved,  that  the 
successful  and  really  mighty  writer  on  architecture  of 
all  ages  and  all  countries,  Mr,  Fergusson,  had  really 
alighted  on  a  very  curious  numerical  coincidence,  having 
the  degree  of  closeness  alone  recognized  in  modem 
Great  Pyramid  mensurations  and  theorizing,  amongst 
his  rude  stone  circles.  In  which  case,  all  honour  to 
Mr.  Fergusson,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  of  his 
discovery  might  ultimately  prove  to  be. 

With  the  best  desire,  therefore,  to  appreciate  the 
truth,  if  any,  of  the  celebrated  James  Fergusson's  self- 
announced  remarkable  find,  I   have  noted  one  after 
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another,  as  they  came  up,  the  following  quoted  measures 
of  the  stone  circles,  out  of  his  own  book: — 

Page  51,  chambered  tumulus,  stated,  in  diameter  .  =  24            feet. 

55,  **  sacred  "  stone  circle,  by  scale,  in  diameter  =  80 

62,  great  stone  circle,  stated,  in  diameter  .  :=  1200 

62,  smaller  circle,  stated,  in  diameter       .  .  =  350 

62,  still  smaller,  stated,  in  diameter  .        .  .  =  325 

63,  two    interior  circles,    each    by   scale,  in 
diameter  .... 

stone  circle,  stated,  in  diameter 

do.  do. 

Silbury  tumulus,  stated,  base  diameter 

do.  do.  top  diameter 

mound,  stated,  diameter 
stone  circle,  stated,  diameter 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

circular  platform,  stated,  diameter 
rampart,  stated,  circumference  -r  1 
stone  circle,  by  scale,  diameter 
tumulus,  stated,  diameter    . 
oval  ring,  stated,  diameter  . 
stone  circle,  stated,  diameter 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

cist  circle,  by  scale,  diameter 
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Now  when  we  perceive  here,  that  out  of  more  than 
fifty  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  own  examples,  only  one  of  them 
measures  100  feet,  and  not  one  of  them  100  metres 
(equal  to  328-09  feet),  and  that  the  remainder  vary  from 
24  to  1,200  feet  in  diameter, — it  is  pretty  plain  that 
instead  of  upsetting  everything  that  has  been  recently 
made  out  for  the  Great  Pyramid,  he  has  only  furnished 
to  the  world  a.  positive  proof  that  he,  James  Fergusson, 
Esquire,  however  strong  he  may  be  in  other  subjects, 
must  have  some  ver\-  peculiar  ideas  touching  exactness 
of  measures  and  closeness  of  numbers. 

But,  that  is  not  all. 


The  General  Architcdttral  Facts  0/  the  Great  Pyrautul. 

In  his  p.  31,  speaking  of  the  Great  Pyramid  profes- 
I  sionatly  (and  because  professionally  with  him,  learnedly, 
I  authoritatively  and  admirably),  Mr,  Fergusson  allows 
I  it  to  be  "  the  most  perfect  and  gigantic  specimen  of 
\  masonry  that  the  world  has  yet  seen";  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  mere  human  methods  of  development  and 
all  rationalistic  theories  of  progression,  almost  infmite 
myriads  of  years  must  have  intervened  between  the  first 
rude  tumuli,  or  stone  sepulchres  erected,  or  which  he 
believes  were,  or  should  have  been,  erected  in  Egjpt, 
and  the  building  of  jik-A  a  Pyramid. 

But  in  that  case  there  ought  to  be  vastly  more  stone 
monuments  in  Egypt,  representing  the  work  of  men 
before  the  day  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  than  after  it ; 
especially  as  in  the  dry  Egyptian  climate,  we  are  told 
again  and  again  that  "nothing  decays";  and  then 
comes  the  stunning  announcement,  both  from  Mr. 
Fergusson,  Dr.  Lepsius,  and  every  good  Egyptologist, 
that  however  multitudinous  may  be  the  Egyptian 
monuments  after  the  Great  Pyramid,  there  arc  wo 
luments  at  all  in  and  throu^'hout  Egj'pt  older  than 
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the  Great  Pyramid.  The  Great  Pyramid,  therefore, 
according  to  all  the  known  facts  of  the  longest-known 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  led  off  the  art  of  stone 
architecture  in  Egypt  in  a  sudden  uprise  to  excellency, 
or  a  totally  different  manner  from  all  human  experience 
of  what  always  is,  and  must  be,  when  man  works  by 
his  own  powers  alone,  unassisted  by  direct  Divine 
inspiration. 

Of  this  most  astounding,  and  humanly  unexplainable, 
abyss  of  nothing  whatever  of  architectural  remains 
before,  but  an  abundant  train  after,  the  majestic  Great 
Pyramid — Mr.  Fergusson  says  in  another  foot-note, 
"  It  is  so  curious  as  almost  to  justify  Piazzi  Smyth's 
wonderful  theories  on  the  subject." 

And  what  does  Mr.  Fergusson  therefore  do  ?  Does 
he  consent  in  any  degree  to  the  cogency  of  these,  as 
well  as  all  the  other,  facts  of  his  own  architectural 
science,  and  his  own  still  more  peculiar  methods  of 
philosophizing  upon  them  in  order  to  elicit  from  the 
monuments  the  mental  history  of  man ;  and  confess, 
that  so  far  as  they  go,  they  do  lead  to  nothing  less 
than  a  Divine  intervention  in  the  history  of  men  having 
here  occurred  in  the  primeval  times  of  the  human  race; 
to  the  end  that  this,  even  still  unequalled,  glory  of 
building,  the  Great  Pyramid,  appeared  suddenly  on  the 
stage  of  history ;  as  when  the  Lord  says  through 
Isaiah  (xlviii.  3),  **  I  did  them  suddenly,  and  they 
came  to  pass "  ? 

Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  unhappy,  though  in  so  many 
respects  finely  gifted,  but  rationalistically  predestined, 
and  predetermined,  man  merely  wraps  his  mantle  of 
prejudice  more  tightly  than  ever  around  him  ;  and 
agonizingly  exclaims — "  But  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  suppose  that  the  progress  of  art  in  Egypt 
differed  essentially  from  that  elsewhere.  The  pre- 
vious examples  are  lost,  and  that  seems  all.*' 
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That  all,  indeed .'  Why,  that  is  admitting  every- 
thing; and  implies  the  destruction  and  total  disap- 
pearance, without  leaving  a  wrack  behind  in  the  most 
preservative  of  all  climates,  of  more  old  architecture 
than  is  now  standing  on  the  surface  of  the  whole 
globe:  and  the  admission  may  further  worthily  include 
what  Mr.  Fergusson  nowhere  allows  (though  the  Great 
Pyramid  scholars  do),  viz.  the  truth  of  the  Noachic 
Deluge,  the  dispersion  of  mankind  according  to  the 
Bible,  and  the  original,  innate  wickedness  and  lost 
state  of  even  the  best  human  heart,  if  trusting  to  itself 
alone. 

The  Great  Sphinx. 

And  now  it  may  be  remarked  by  some  anxious 
readers,  that  though  I  have  said  so  much  about  the 
Great  PyTamid,  and  something,  at  least  in  the  many 
tabular  representations  in  Chap.  III.,  IV.,  and  XXI.. 
touching  almost  every  other  Pyramid  in  Egypt  also, — 
I  have  said  nothing  about  the  Sphinx. 

That  was  just  what  the  reviewers  wrote  against  Pro- 
fessor Greaves  after  the  publication  of  his  "  Pyramido- 
graphia,"  230  years  ago.  Though,  indeed,  one  of  his 
querista  presently  answers  himself  by  supposing  that 
the  Professor  must  have  found  at  the  place,  that  the 
said  Sphinx,  with  its  long  recumbent  animal  body,  had 
in  reality  no  connection  with  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Exceedingly  right,  too,  was  the  critic  in  that  supposi- 
tion ;  for  not  only  has  the  oval  of  a  king,  1,000  years 
and  several  dynasties  later  than  the  Great  Pyramid, 
been  found  unexceptJonably  upon  the  Sphinx* — but 
that  monster,  an  idol  in  itself,  with  symptoms  typifying 
the  lowest  mental  organization,  reeks  with  idolatry 
throughout   the   built   portion  of  its  substance.     For 
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when  the  fragments  or  component  masses  of  its  colos- 
sal stone  beard  were  discovered  in  the  sand  excava- 
tions of  1817,  behold,  all  the  internally  joining  surfaces 
of  the  blocks  had  been  figured  full  of  the  idol  gods  ci 
the  most  profane  and  Cainite  Egypt. 

Strange,  therefore,  that  Dean  Stanley's  ecclesiastic 
eye  should  have  positively  admired  so  soul-repulsive 
a  creature;  ''with,"  as  he  himself  further  and  more 
objectively  describes,  "its  vast  projecting  wig,  its  great 
ears,  and  the  red  colour  still  visible  on  its  cheeks ;  ** 
reminding  others  more  of  the  great  red  dragon  of 
lievelation,  the  chosen  symbol  for  a  Pagan  Empire : 
and  yet  he  calls  it  an  appropriate  guardian  to  the  white- 
stoned  Sethite,  and  eminently  anti-Cainite,  Great  Pyra- 
mid ;  whose  pure  and  witnessing  surface  of  blameless 
form  eschews  every  thought  of  idolatry  and  sin. 

The  Recent  Discovery  about  the  Sphinx. 

But  the  reign  of  the  Great  Sphinx,  over  the  souls  of 
some  men,  is  not  over  yet. 

Long  since  I  had  remarked  that  there  is  no  agree- 
ment possible  between  the  Great  Sphinx  and  the  Great 
Pyramid.  Those  who  admire  the  one,  cannot  appre- 
ciate, and  rather  war  against,  the  other. 

So  it  was  given  lately  to  a  pure  Eg>'ptologist,  quite 
anti-Pyramidal  in  sentiment, — the  eminent  Mariette 
Bey,  to  set  the  whole  of  his  world  alight  (for  a  time) 
with  a  supposed  monumental  proof  that  the  Sphinx, 
instead  of  belonging,  as  hitherto  so  generally  supposed, 
to  the  nth  or  15th  dynasty,  was  far  older  than  the 
Great  Pyramid  in  the  4th  dynasty ;  and  was,  in  fact, 
so  ancient,  that  it  had  become  an  object  of  dilapidated, 
but  revered,  antiquity  in  the  times  of  King  Cheops 
himself;  who  immortalised  his  name,  in  his  very 
primeval  day,  by  repairing  it. 
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The  latest  description  of  this  case  that  I  have  seen, 
by  Marielte  Bey  himself,  is  at  p.  211  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  "  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities  at  Boulak." 

No.  581  is  there  spoken  of  as  "a  fragmentary  stone 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  formed  once  part  of  a 
wall  of  a  certain  building,  or  temple;  some  problema- 
tical ruins  only  of  which  have  been  found  near  one  of 
the  small  Pyramids  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid." The  stone  is  abundantly  inscribed  with  little 
hieroglyphics;  "in  good  preservation,  but  ol  mediocre 
style,"  euphuistically  puts  in  Mariette  Bey, — though 
"  more  like  scratches  than  anything  else,"  writes  my  plain- 
speaking  friend,  Dr.  Grant,  of  Cairo. 

This  circumstance  of  bad.  or  of  no,  style,  or  of  an  idle 
modern  scribble  in  place  of  a  serious  piece  of  deep  and 
well-performed  ancient  sculpture  which,  wherever  found, 
carries  great  weight  with  it  in  monumental  research, — 
is  not  represented  in  the  version  of  the  inscription  given 
with  honour  (and  with  well-cut,  London,  hieroglyphic 
types,  drawn  by  the  late  accomplished  artist,  Joseph 
Bonomi,  from  other  models)  by  Dr.  Samuel  Birch  (of 
the  British  Museum)  in  the  last  volume  of  Bunsen's 
"  Eg>'pt's  Place  in  History."  The  Doctor,  moreover, 
looks  only  to  one  possible  interpretation  0/  them,  and 
adopts  that  with  positivism.  No  wonder  either,  in 
some  respects ;  for  a  great  day  it  must  have  been 
for  the  idolatry  of  old  Egypt  and  its  latter  day,  not 
worshippers,  oh  no !  only  sympathetic,  philosophic 
admirers,  when  Mariette  Bey  first  published  his  dis- 
covery of  this  astonishing  inscription.  There  is  good 
news  in  it  for  almost  every  one  of  the  Mizraile  false 
gods;  so  that  all  profanely  devout  Egyptologic  readers 
may  learn  with  thrilling  interest,  that  the  images  of  the 
hawk  of  Horus  and  the  ibisof  Thoth,  in  that  problema- 
tical temple,  of  which  this  single  stone  may  be  supposed 
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to  have  once  formed  a  part,  were  of  wood  gilt;  tbe 
Iwat  of  the  "three  times  beautiful  Isis  "  was  in  gilt 
wood  with  incnistations  of  jewels ;  that  the  piiocipal 
statue  of  Isis  was  in  gold  and  silver ;  the  statue  of 
Nephthys  in  bronze  gilt,  and  &c.  Sec,  as  to  many  other 
ordinary  idols;  but  surpassing  words  of  admiration  and 
adoration  were  added  touching  the  Great  Sphinx  of 
Horem-Kou.  the  biggest  idol  of  all,  and  declared  to  be 
situated  just  to  the  south  of  the  "Temple  of  Isis,  the 
Ruler  of  the  Great  Pyramid." 

On  showing  this  version  of  the  inscription  to  Mr. 
Osburn.  he  instantly  pronounced  it  to  be  an  anachron- 
ism ;  the  uTiting  had,  he  said,  nothing  to  dn  contan- 
porantously  with  Cheops,  or  the  4th  dj-nasty  either; 
it  was  merely  a  rigmarole  by  certain  reviviliers  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  idolatrj-,  with  additions,  under  the 
late  36th  dynasty. 

But  William  Osburn  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Divine 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  the  rebellious  human  origin 
of  the  Egyptian  gods  ;  that  they  had  even  been  invented, 
as  very  refuges  of  lies,  in  slavish  fear  of.  but  determined 
Cainttc  opposition  to,  the  God  of  Heaven ;  whose  super- 
natural aols  in  the  Deluge  and  Dispersion  were  then 
recent  and  overwhelming  to  the  human  mind,  rendering 
atheism  in  that  day  perfectly  impossible  to  even  the 
least  reasonable  being.  Wherefore  the  most  far-gone 
of  the  modem  Egyptological  scholars  utterly  refused  to 
attend  to  kh,  Osburn's,  condemnation  of  Mariette's 
wonderful  stone;  and  preferred  to  go  on  trusting  tbem- 
selves  entirely  to  its  reputed  statements  for  the  implied 
profane  nature  of  "the  Great  Pyramid,  ruled  o\*er  by 
Madame  Isis,"  though  no  symptoms  of  either  that  lady 
or  any  other  profanity  had  been  found  there;  and  ihaugfa 
tbe  ancient  Great  Pyramid  is  still  an  existency  in  the 
world,  vocal  with  knowledge  and  wisdom,  while  the  tu 
later  invention  of  the  feminine  Isis  has  long  since  Cadsd 
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away  from  the  Egj'ptian  mind  like  a  summer  cloud  or 
the  morning  dew.* 

At  last,  however,  one  of  their  own  number  has  in- 
formed upon  his  fe)low-Egj-ptologists ;  and  he  is  the  best 
and  ablest  man  amongst  them  too ;  viz,  the  German 
Brugsch  Bey;  equally  on  the  spot  with  Mariette  Bey, 
and  said  to  be  "'  a  more  learned  hieroglyphic  scholar." 
For  thus  writes  the  trusty  Dr.  Grant  from  Cairo,  date 
June  3rd,  1873: — "I  have  been  learning  much  from 
Brugsch  Bey  lately,  and  he  tells  me  that  Mariette's 
Sphinx-temple  stone  bears  a  lie  on  the  fuse  of  it — that  the 
style  of  sculpture  is  not  very  ancient,  and  that  the  whole 
inscription  is  simply  a  legend  that  has  been  scratched 
upon  it  at  a  late  date,  and  that  it  cannot  be  quoted  as 
an  authority  on  any  of  the  points  mentioned  in  it." 

Since  then  too,  or  in  the  present  year  1879,  the 
author  of  a  new  London  bouk  called  "  A  Ride  in 
Egypt,"  claiming  to  understand  hieroglyphics  well 
(though  certainly  knowing  nothing  of  modern  Pyra- 
midology,  which  he  is  continually  and  most  absurdly 
abusing) — confirms  most  thoroughly  the  non-authen- 
ticity of  "  the  Stela  of  the  Sphinx  "  ;  and  attributes  the 
statue  itself  (though  not  some  possibly  earlier  rough- 
shaping  of  the  natural  rock,  of  which  the  chief  part  is 
still  composed)  to  so  late  an  Egyptian  Dynasty  as  the 
18th. 

So  now  that  Sphinx,  with  its  body  pierced  through 
and  through  with  long  iron  rods  by  Colonel  Howard- 
Vyse  forty  years  ago,  and  found  to  be  merely  solid 
rock ;  and  its  sculptured  nose  knocked  off  by  a  mediffival 

*  Bat  the  wave   of  idolatroua  iden  once  excited  rrom  Egypt,  ai  a 

centre,  i>  travelling  still  over  other  lands ;  m  that  in  hi*  recent  work  on 

Cyprui  Mr.   Hepwoith   Dixon  deicribes  meeting  there  with  HJ-called 

Ctirinian  pricatcofthe  "Orthodox"  Greek  Church,  wearing  the  peculiar 

,   conical  cap  of  the  ancient  prieitt  of  the  Syrian  represenutive  of  Iiii, 

AfUrte;   and  declarinf>  it  impiouB,   drawing  down   a  judgment  from 

I  heaven,  for  any  woman  in  Cyprus  to  milk  a  cow ; — apparently  in  remem- 

\  branceof  the  ucred  cow-form  of  laii,  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  pantheon. 
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Mohammedan  dervish,  to  prevent  its  both  ensnaring 
his  countrymen  by  idolatrous  beauty,  and  leading  them 
to  inquire  too  curiously  (as  Moses  warned  the  Israelites 
against  their  attempting  to  do,  on  entering  Canaan), — 
**  now  how  did  the  people  of  this  land  worship  their 
gods  ?  "  because  the  next  idea  of  their  minds  would  be, 
**  for  so  will  we  do  likewise*' ; — and  with  its  actual  bulk 
a  mere  molecule  at  the  very  base  of  the  hill,  of  whose 
summit  the  Great  Pyramid  is  the  pure  and  unexcep- 
tionable crown — that  wretched  Sphinx,  I  repeat, — being 
nothing  but  the  grossest  form  of  the  worst,  but  by  no 
means  the  oldest,  period  of  Egyptian  idolatry, — need 
not  be  referred  to  again  by  any  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Israel- 
ite, Christian  man,  woman,  or  child,  looking  for  religious 
instruction  to  the  Biblical  Rock  of  Ages  alone. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

THE   SHEPHERD   KINGS, 

Tkc  Architect  of  the  Great  Pyramid;  and  the  Deluge 

Date. 

Of  certain  Hutnan  Remains  found  at  the  Third  Pyramid 

of  Jcezeh. 

IN  the  Third  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh — admired  by  the 
Badly  Egyptological  Baron  Bunsen,  on  account  of 
its  expensive  red-granite  casing,  and  because  its  hiero- 
glj-phic  name  amongst  ihe  old  Egyptian  idolaters  was 
H I K,  "  the  Superior,"  far  above  the  Great  Pyramid  and 
all  its  intellectual  excellencies— Colonel  Howard-Vyse 
found,  not  only  the  genuine  sepulchral,  dark  grey  stone, 
sarcophagus,  rich  in  carvings  and  adornments,  like  a 
miniature  Egyptian  temple  in  itself  (afterwards  lost  at 
sea  of7  the  coast  of  Spain)  together  with  parts  of  the 
carved,  painted  and  inscrihcd  coffin-board,  but — a  portion 
of  a  mummy  as  well. 

In  that  case,  of  what,  or  of  whom,  was  such  mum- 
mified fragment,  the  very  remain? 

"  Of  King  MenchcrcB,"  instantly  insisted  every  Eg>-p- 
I  tologist.  "for  he,  Mcn-kau-ra,  Menchercs.or  Myccrinus, 
L  it  was,  who  built  the  Third  Pyramid  some  60  years  after 
the  Great  one  had  been  erected."  Whereupon  the  re- 
J  mains  were  transmitted  with  honour  to  the  British 
i  Museum  ;  and  the  learned  Baron,  in  his  "  Egypt's 
■■Place  in  Hislor>'."  has  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  the 
'"  pious "  king  whose  ancient  remains,  if  removed  at 
i  L 
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last  out  of  their  old  mausoleum,  are  now  vastly  safer  in 
the  distant  isle  of  the  Queen-ruled  empire  whose  free 
institutions  continually  preserve  her  liberty  and  renew 
her  prosperity,  than  ever  they  were  before,  in  the 
Egyptian  central  land  and  his  own  strong  Pyramid 
therein. 

But  here  William  Osburn  (whom  Bunsen  never  liked) 
steps  in  with  the  wholesome  reminder,  that  none  of  the 
mummies  really  of  the  Old  Empire  have  come  down  to 
our  age  ;  their  bodies,  fragrant  for  awhile  with  spices 
and  myrrh,  sooner  or  later  returned,  dust  to  dust ;  and 
a  little  of  such  powdery  matter,  dark  in  colour,  at 
the  bottom  of  sarcophagi,  is  all  that  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  tombs  of  the  earliest  period.  It 
was  reserved,  says  he,  to  the  over-clever  Eg^'ptians  of 
the  New  Empire,  when  Thebes  rose  above  Memphis,  to 
discover  the  too  efficacious  method  of  embalming  with 
natron — a  method  which  has  enabled  the  bodies  of  that 
later  period  to  last  down  to  our  times ;  and  has  thereby 
put  it  into  the  power  of  fanatic  Mohammedans  to  treat 
visibly  and  palpably  Pharaonic  corpses  with  every  con- 
tumely ;  so  that  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  are  dragged  out  of  all  their  decent  cerements, 
to  be  exposed  in  these  latter  days  on  the  dunghill,  to  be 
utterly  cursed  as  **  Kaffirs,"  infidels,  and  dogs,  or  finally 
broken  up  for  fuel. 

Wherefore  the  parts  of  a  particular  body,  anomalously 
found  in  pretty  tough  preservation,  without  either  spices 
or  natron,  but  dried  only,  by  Colonel  Vyse  in  the  Third 
Pyramid,  could  not  have  belonged  to  either  King  Men- 
cheres  or  any  of  his  subjects :  or  to  any  genuine  Egyptian 
so  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty.  But  presently  this  fur- 
ther discovery  was  made,  that  the  cloth  in  which  the 
remains  were  wrapped  up,  and  loosely,  rather  than^ 
genuinely  bandaged,  was  not  composed  of  the  pro- 
verbial lirien  of  ancient  Egypt,  but  of  sheep's  wool, — a 
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rtile  matenal  which  was  a  religious  abomination  to 
all  Pharaonic  Egyptians. 

Then  wrote  certain  scholars,  quickly  framing  up  a 
theory  to  suit  the  occasion,  "  Both  King  Mencheres 
and  all  the  other  Jeezeh  Pyramid  builders  must  have 
been,  not  Egyptians,  but  of  that  ancient  and  most 
mysterious  class  of  invaders  of,  or  immigrants  into, 
ancient  Eg\pl,  the  Hyksos.  or  Shepherd  Kings," 

How  little  is  positively  known  of  llicm,  may  appear 
from  one  modern  author,  who  writes, — 

'  When  investigating  the  early  historj-  of  the  world, 
the  Hyksos  cross  our  path  like  a  mighty  shadow  ;  ad- 
vancing from  native  seats  to  which  it  baffled  the  geo- 
graphy of  antiquity  to  assign  a  position,  covering  for  a 
season  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  with  the  terror  of  their  arms  and  the  renown 
of  their  conquests,  and  at  length  vanishing  with  a 
mystery  equal  to  that  of  their  first  appearance.'' 

While  the  learned  Dr.  Hincks  writes,  "  Later  inves- 

I'tigations  have  rather  increased  than  removed  my  diffi- 

Iculties ;   and.  as  a  matter  of  argument,   it  would  be 

f  indifferent  to  me  to  sustain,  that  the  Hyksos  once  occupied 

Lower  Egypt ;  or  that  they  were  never  Hiere  at  all." 

A  sad  example  this  of  primeval  history  as  prepared 
for  the  world  by  purely  literary  men;  but  Dr.  Hincks 
was  perhaps  more  of  an  Assyrian,  than  an  Egj'plian, 
scholar  ;  and  the  better  Egyptologists,  especially  those 
who  have  travelled,  and  studied  the  larger  Egyptian 
monuments  in  «(a,  have  no  doubt  whatever  about 
a  period  of  Hyksos'  rule  in  Egypt  just  before  the  time 
of  the  Israelites'  captivity,  and  perhaps  including  a 
part  of  it.  They  consider,  indeed,  that  there  is  still 
monumentally  visible  the  most  decided  separation 
between  the  Old  and  New  Empires  of  .\ncient  Egypt, 

tused  altogether  by  the  temporary  domination  juat 
en  of  those  whom  they  call  the  "Shepherds";  for 
2  I.  2 
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they  drop  the  aggrandising  word  of  "  Kings,"  as  needless, 
when  talking  of  those  who,  if  there  at  all,  ruled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  with  a  rod  of  iron  through  at  least 
two  successive  dynasties,  viz.  the  15th  and  16th ;  and 
caused  an  almost  total  blank  or  perversion  for  that 
period  in  the  architectural  histoiy,  as  well  as  much 
modification  in  the  religion,  of  all  the  Lower  and  Middle 
country. 

Of  the  precise  nature  of  that  change  and  the  origin 
of  the  party  bringing  it  about,  William  Osburn  has 
some  special  ideas,  which,  with  more  space  at  command, 
we  might  do  well  to  inquire  into  ;  though  now,  as  the 
limits  of  this  book  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  as  he 
agrees  with  nearly  all  the  other  Egyptologists  as  to 
what  dynasties  such  party  occupied,  viz.  the  15th,  i6th, 
and  perhaps  part  of  the  17th, — we  may  rest  assured 
that  all  men  of  those  dynasties,  whether  they  were 
native  or  foreign  Shepherds,  lived  far  too  late  in  the 
world's  history  (viz.  300  to  400  years)  to  have  had  any 
hand  in  building  the  Jeezeh  Pyramids  under  the  much 
earlier  fourth  dynasty. 

Hence  the  Shepherds  whom  Colonel  Vyse  alludes  to 
(on  the  strength  of  the  woollen-wrapped  body  from  the 
Third  Pyramid),  if  ever  really  existing,  must  have  been, 
in  order  to  have  helped  to  build  the  Pyramids,  of  a 
period  belonging  to  the  said  very  early  fourth  dynasty  ; 
and  were  therefore  earlier  than,  and  totally  different,  in 
time  and  fact,  from,  all  the  later  Shepherds  so  well 
known  to  Egyptologists. 

That  these  later,  or  15th,  i6th,  and  17th  dynasty 
Shepherds  did  not  build  the  Jeezeh,  or  indeed  any  of 
the  Egyptian,  Pyramids,  does  not  by  itself  overthrow 
the  whole  theory,  or  possibility  of  there  having  been  a 
much  earlier,  and  quite  distinct,  Shepherd  invasion, 
or  temporary  rule  of  Hyksos  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
perhaps  even  during  the  4th,  or  chief  Pyramid-building, 
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dynasty;  for  pastoral  tribes  existed  in  the  East  from 
the  remotest  times,  and  were  much  endued  with  ten- 
dencies to  western  emigration.  But  whether  they 
really  did  enter  Egypt  in  force  during  the  4th  dynasty, 
must  be  settled  on  direct  evidence  of  its  own.  Such 
evidence,  indeed,  the  worthy  Colonel  thought  he  had 
obtained ;  though  now  we  may  see  clearly  that  his 
reasoning  was  founded  too  much  on  the  piece  of  l^annel, 
and  too  little  on  the  whole  of  the  grand  masonried  facts 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  their  purity  from  ull  idolatry, 
no  matter  whether  of  Egj'ptians  or  any  other  of  the 
then  existing  peoples  of  the  world ;  whereupon  he  soon 
loses  himself  in  illogical  conclusions  ;  arguing  in  a  pre- 
conceived circle,  thus : — 

"  It  has  been  assumed  (in  my,  Howard-Vyse's,  opinion 
satisfactorily)  by  Bryant,  that  these  mighty  Shepherds 
{his  supposed  Pyramid  builders  in  the  4th  dynasty)  were 
the  descendants  of  Ham,  expelled,  on  account  of  apostasy 
and  rebellion,  from  Babel,  from  Egypt,  and  from  Pales- 
tine ;  and  who  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Cyclopes, 
Pclasgi,  Phcenices,  &c.,  were  pursued  by  Divine  ven- 
geance, and  successively  driven  from  every  settled  habi 
tation — from  Greece,  from  Tyre,  and  from  Carthage, 
even  to  the  distant  regions  of  America,  where  traces  of 
their  buildings,  and,  it  has  been  supposed,  of  their 
tume,  as  represented  in  Eg>-ptian  sculpture,  have  been 
discovered.     These  tribes  seem  formerly  to  have  been 
living  instances  of  Divine  retribution,  as  the  dispersed 
Jews  are  at  present.     They  appear  to  have  been  at  last 
entirely  destroyed ;  but  their  wanderings  and  misfortunes 
.Jiavc  been  recorded  by  the  ever-living  genius  of  the  two 
■eatcst  poets  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  and 
ic  Pyramids  remain,  enduring  yet  silent  monuments 
the  matchless  grandeur  of  this  extraordinary  people, 
the  certainty  of  Divine  justice,  and  of  the  truth  of 
cvelation." 


_Lj_ 
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But  while  it  is  perfectly  impossible  that  such  sinful 
men  could  have  been  the  genuine  and  original  authors 
of  all  the  pure  and  holy  features  we  have  found  in  the 
one,  almost  if  not  quite  Israelitic,  Great  Pyramid, — or 
that  Hamitic  Cainites  would  have  found  any  difficulty 
in  amalgamating  with  the  Mizraite,  and  also  Hamitic 
Egyptians, — it  is  most  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
mere  piece  of  woollen  cloth  found  in  the  Third  Pyramid 
can  be  explained  in  a  much  easier  manner  than  by  going 
up  in  the  teeth  of  ancient  masonried,  and  other  physical 
facts,  to  the  primeval  antiquity  of  the  world;  or  thus  : — 
"The  remains  found  by  Colonel  Vyse  were  those 
of  a  mediaeval  Arab,  who,  having  died  at  Caliph  Al 
Mamoun's  breaking  into  the  Third  Pyramid,  was 
straightway  wrapped  up  in  his  own  burnouse,  and 
thrust  down  the  entrance-passage  for  his  burial,  when 
the  Mohammedan  workmen  came  away  and  closed  the 
place  up,  as  it  turned  out,. for  i,ooo  years.  And  if  the 
poor  man's  bones  are  so  well  preserved  as  to  have 
allowed  of  their  safe  transport  to  London,  it  is  on 
account  of  the  short  time  they  have  been  sepultured, 
compared  with  anything  belonging  to  the  real  fourth 
dynasty  and  the  building  of  Us  Pyramids.*' 

Of  Primeval  Shemitc  Shepherds. 

That  simple  explanation,  therefore,  completely  settles 
the  value  of  the  mistaken  Egyptological  lumber  on  the 
shelves  at  the  British  Museum  ;  but  leaves  us  still  with 
an  historical  question  on  our  hands,  as  to  whether  there 
were,  after  all,  any  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  from 
the  East,  descendants,  too,  of  Shem,  rather  than  Ham 
(for  of  Hamites  there  were  always  enough  and  to  spare, 
keepers  of  their  own  sheep  too,  in  the  persons  of  the 
Egyptians  themselves),  in  Egypt  during  the  fourth 
dynasty  ? 
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Some  strangers  from  theeastern  direction  were,  indeed, 
continually  filtering  into  Lower  Egypt  through  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,  the  natural  channel  of  immigration  in  all 
ages  from  Asia,  and  'the  path  by  which  the  Egyptians 
themselves  had  originally  come.     But  it  is  our  more 
particular  business  now  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether 
during  the  period  of  that  particular  fourth  dynasty,  say 
from  2300  to  2100  B.C.  (or  an  age,  distinctly  and  certainly, 
long  previous  to  the  calling  of  Abraham),  there  were  any 
remarkable  Eastern  men  in  position  of  lordly  rule  or 
trusted  power,  nr  any  notoriety  in  the  Egyptian  land. 
Were  there,  for  instance,  any  notable  Shemites  ever 
there,  before  Abraham  and  before  Joseph  ?  and  if  so, 
let  us  inquire  whether  they  either  had,  in  the  general 
estimation  of  all  men,  anything  to  do  with  the  building 
of  the  Great  Pyramid;    or  were   likely   to  have  been 
able  to  furnish  any  part  of  its  design,  as  now  being 
manifested  by  modern  science?    And  especially,  had 
they  any  direct  interest  in  preserving  that  Pyramid's 
religiously  pure  character,  in  the  midst  of  an  age  and 
a  nation  given  up  to  the  woi-st  forms  of  idolatry? 
What,  then,  does  history  say  to  the  point  ? 
History  is  scanty  enough,  every  one  will  allow,  for  all 
I  times  before  Abraham  ;  and  though  something  may  be 
occasionally  made  out  for  even  those  dates  in  such  a 
]  land  as  Egypt,  it  is  to  be  gained,  even  there,  only  by  a 
I  conflict  with  difBculties.     There  is  actually  a  dispute, 
r  for  instance,  between  the   Egyptologists  on  one  side, 
and  Alexandrian- Greek  classics  on  the  other,  whether 
there  was  ever  a  fourth  dynasty  at  all ;  or  whether  the 
Kings,  whose  names  the  former  party  puts  into  that 
I  early  dynasty,  and  supposed  exclusive  Mcmphian  loca- 
I  lity,  did  not  live  at  Thebes,  as  Theban  kings,  and  afier 
other  known  members  of  the  certainly  very  late  iSth 
dynasty.     We  must,  therefore,  when  everything  is  dis- 
puted or  disputable,  interrogate  either  party  very  closely. 
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Egyptologic  Details  of  Early  Kings. 

To  begin  with  the  Egyptologists:  the  literary  founda- 
tions for  what  they  assert  of  such  far  earlier  days  as 
those  of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  are  con- 
fined to  Manetho  (270  B.C.),  or  to  what  has  come  down 
to  us  of  his  own  writings,  in  remnants  of  other  authors 
300  or  400  years  later  still ;  and  whose  words  may  be 
conveniently  examined  in  the  valuable,  though  terse 
(and  terse  because  there  was  nothing  else  quotable  for 
very  early  times)  volume  of  "Fragments,"  by  Isaac 
Preston  Cory,  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge  (1832  a.d.). 

There  then,  most  undoubtedly,  a  fourth  dynasty  is 
mentioned;  but  it  begins  with  a  puzzling  statement; 
for  while  the  third  dynasty  is  simply  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  so  many  Memphite  kings,  and  the  fifth  dynasty 
of  so  many  Elephantine  kings,  this  fourth  dynasty  is 
stated  to  be  composed  of  "  eight  Memphite  kin^s  of  a 
different  race,'' 

This  is  a  curious  statement,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
it  precisely  means;  but  the  list  proceeds  as  follows  for 
the  kings  concerned:  — 

(i)  Soris  reigned  29  years. 

(2)  Suphis  reigned  63  years.  He  built  the  largest  Pyramid ;  which 
Herodotus  says  was  constructed  by  Cheops.  He  was  arrogant  towards 
the  gods,  and  wrote  the  sacred  book ;  which  is  regarded  by  the  Egyptians 
as  a  work  of  great  importance. 

(3J  Suphis  II.  reigned  66  years. 

(4)  Mencheres  63  years. 

[5)  Rhatoeses  25  years. 
16)  Bicheres  22  years. 

(7)  Sebercheres  7  years. 

(8)  Thampthis  g  years. 
Altogether  284  years. 

This  literary  foundation  the  Egyptologists  further 
contend  that  they  can  confirm  in  all  its  main  parti- 
culars from  the  monuments;  by  finding,  even  in  the 
Great  Pyramid  itself,  evidently  alluded  to  by  Manetho, 


rude  original  quarry-marks  with  two  royal  names, 
which  they  interpret  Shoi'o  and  Noumahofo,  and  de- 
clare to  be  the  two  Suphises  mentioned  above;  while 
they  find  the  further  royal  name  of  Mencheres  in  the 
Third  Pyramid,  notoriously  a  later  construction  than 
both  the  Great  and  Second  Pyramids;  which  Second 
P\Tamid  is  elsewhere  attributed  to  Suphis  II.,  as  the 
Great  one  is  here  to  Suphis  I. 

But  the  rest  of  the  sentence  attached  to  the  name  of 
the  first  Suphis  is  a  difficulty  which  the  Egyptologists 
cannot  altogether  master.  They  can  understand,  for 
instance,  easily  enough,  that  he  either  built  the  Great 
Pyramid,  or  reigned  while  it  was  being  built;  but  what 
was  his  "arrogance  towards  the  gods  "?  and  what  were 
the  contents  of  '■  his  sacred  book  "  ? 

Of  all  these  things  the  Egyptologists  know  nothing 
from  contemporary  monuments;  although  they  can  ad- 
duce abundant  proof  therefrom,  that  Mencheres  of  the 
Third  Pyramid  was  an  out-and-out  idolater  of  the  most 
confirmed  Egyptian  type.  This  was  the  "piety"  which 
Baron  Bunsen  praised;  while  Osburn,  though  he  very 
seriously  condemned,  rather  than  praised,  so  far  allowed 
what  the  other  Egyptologists  founded  upon, — that  he 
shows,  at  much  length,  King  Mencheres  to  have  been, 
— not  indeed  the  original  inventor  and  theotechnist  of 
animal  and  other  gods  for  his  countrymen, — but  the 
greatest  codificr  in  all  historj-,  and  the  chief  organizer 
into  systems,  of  those  idolatrous  things.  He,  Mencheres, 
was  the  establisher,  too,  of  a  state  priesthood  for  those 
things' continual  service;  and  was  an  immense  extender 
of  the  Egyptian  mythological  arrangements  into  new 

land  mysterious  ramifications;  the  very  man,  in  fact, 
fho  put  Mizraite  idolatrj-  into  that  ensnaring  form  and 
mistical  condition  with  the  woman  Isis,  the  man  Osiris, 

[the  child  Horus,  the  monster  Typhon,  Nephthys,  and  all 
'le  rest  of  his  human-mind  inventions,  in  addition  to  tha 
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older  Apis  and  Mnevis,  bulls,  and  the  Mendesian  goat, 
that  it  became  the  grand  national  and  lasting  system  of 
his  country, — monopolizing  the  souls  of  all  Egyptians 
for  two  thousand  years,  and  even  then  dying  hard; 
besides  making  the  Pharaohs  the  anti-Israers-God- 
contending  kings  they  ever  after  proved  to  be. 

Mencheres  was,  in  point  of  fact,  in  and  for  the  land  of 
the  Nile,  just  what  the  too  eloquent  author  of  that  most 
misleadingly  named  book,  "  Juventus  Mundi,"  with  such 
longing  admiration  amounting  almost  to  ill-concealed 
envy,  describes  Homer,  in  a  far  later  age,  to  have  been 
for  the  Greeks  in  similar  "  theotechny'* ;  or  in  making 
up,  out  of  his  own  mind,  with  some  assistance  from 
old  traditions,  such  an  enticing  set  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  demigods  and  nymphs  of  all  degrees,  that 
his  countrymen  took  to  them  at  once  with  enthusiasm, 
and  their  descendants  have  not  even  yet,  though  claim- 
ing to  be  Christians,  freed  themselves  from  some  of 
their  trammels.  Wherefore,  worldly  success  in  that 
theotechnic  line,  ethereal  art,  or  elevated  occupation, 
as  it  is  according  to  him,  but  much  more  probably 
an  abomination  before  God, — the  late  English  Prime 
Minister  (unhappily  not  seeing  it  in  that  light)  declares 
to  be  a  far  more  noble,  more  satisfying  pinnacle  for 
human  ambition,  than  any  amount  of  excellence  or 
proficiency  whatever,  either  in  poetry  or  prose,  civil 
administration,  or  even  military  glory. 

But  let  us  steadily  pursue  our  own  far  more  ancient 
path  of  inquiry  into  primeval  Eastern,  as  well  as  early 
Egyptian,  life. 

Of  King  Mencheres,  of  the  Third  Pyramid  of  Jeezeh, 
we  know,  as  already  indicated,  far  too  much  for  his 
credit  among  any  real  believers  in  the  Divine  origin  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  preparations  Divinely 
made  for  it  **  from  the  beginning  of  the  world."  But 
of  Shofo  the  hieroglyphists  .can  pick  up  but  little,  if 
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anything,  positively  of  that  debasing  kind  of  informa- 
tion. The  worship,  indeed,  of  bulls  and  goats  had  been 
sireudy  set  up  in  Egypt  during  the  previous  (the  third) 
dynasty,  so  that  he  found  it  in  force  on  succeeding  to 
the  throne.  Wherefore  ihc  practice  perhaps  went  on 
during  his  reign  also,  until  at  least  such  time  as  he  is 
reported,  amongst  the  idolaters  and  the  sons  of  idolatei-a, 
— on  one  hand  tii  have  beeome  "arrogant  towards  the 
gods";  and  on  the  other,  to  have  shamefully  closed 
their  temples  and  stopped  their  public  worship;  as  we 
shall  presently  see  detailed  on  turning  to  the  Classic 
authorities. 

Classic  Names  far  Early  Egyptian  Kings. 

Amongst  all  these  classic  authors,  indeed — i.e.  men 

who  either  were  Greeks  or  followed   the  Greeks,  and 

did  not  know  Egyptian — whether  with    Herodotus  in 

445    B.C.,   Eratosthenes   236    B.C.,    Diodorus    Siculua 

I  60  B.C.,  and  Strabo  o  B.C.,  there  is  no  fourth  dynasty 

I  at  all:  nor,  for  that  matter,  any  allusion  to  any  dynasty 

or   arrangement  by   dynasties   whatever.      While   the 

chronological  order  of  the  kings  by  name,   h   at  one 

point   altogether  dislocated    from  its  sequence   in  the 

Manethoan  dynasties.    The  kings'  names  of  the  veiy 

early  fourth   dynasty  of   the   Egyptologists,  and  with 

Pyramid  building  accompanying  ihcm,  being,  with  the 

L  clasBicists,  placed  a/lcr  those  which  are  found  in  the 

\  comparatively   late   nineteenth   dynasty   of    the   same 

,  Egyptologists. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson*  explains  this  terrible  ana- 
I  chronism  for  Herodotus  (and  if  for  him,  for  all  his  copy- 
[  ing  fellow-countrymen  and  successors  at  the  same  time), 
I  by  suggesting  that  he  (Herodotus)  was  furnished  by  the 
[  Egyptian  priests  with  two  separate  lists  o(  kings' names; 

*  S«  note  to  p.  199  of  R«wlin»on'«  "  Hefodolus,"  Vol.  II. 
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and  as  they  read  out  to  him  (through  his  interpreter,  he 
not  understanding  Egyptian)  the  later  one  first,  why  he, 
putting  them  all  down  in  faith  as  he  heard  them  in  one 
long  row,  of  course,  got  the  old  Memphite  sovereigns 
coming  in  after  the  more  modern  Thebans.  The  priests 
began  with  those  recent  Theban  kings  of  the  19th 
dynasty,  because  they  were  fresh  in  their  memory  ; 
and  they  remembered  well  the  glorious  times  of  their 
priestly  order  under  those  reigns;  whereof,  too,  they 
told  the  innocent  Halicamassian  a  variety  of  pleasant, 
gossiping  tales ;  and  only  when  that  stock  of  stories 
was  ended  did  they  touch,  very  unwillingly,  on  the  early 
Memphite  kings,  chiefly  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  de- 
scribed the  hard  times  the  priests  had  had  under  than. 

Some  such  explanation,  too,  of  the  dislocated  chrono- 
logy of  the  Greek-related  history  of  old  Eg>'pt,  must 
apparently  be  the  true  one ;  for  the  whole  philosophy 
of  architecture,  as  elaborated  on  ten  thousand  examples 
by  James  Fergusson,  architect,  makes  it  as  impossible 
historically  and  mechanically  for  the  Pyramids  of  Lower 
Egypt  to  have  followed  the  palace-temples  and  sculpture 
of  Upper  Egypt, — as  historically,  politically,  and  socially 
it  is  utterly  impossible,  that  after  Thebes  had  once  risen 
to  supreme  power  in  Egypt,  the  rulers  there  would  have 
allowed  by  far  the  chief  work  of  their  age  to  be  executed 
on  the  borders  of  their  kingdom,  in  the  "  provinces,"  or 
near  the  then  ancient,  decaying,  and  conquered  city  of 
Memphis.  As  well  might  we  expect  the  British  Par- 
liament to  give  its  largest  grants  for  the  year  to  Edin- 
burgh, instead  of  London  ;  and  men  will  most  assuredly 
have  to  wait  until  the  whole  river  of  history  passes  by, 
and  runs  itself  absolutely  dry,  before  we  see  such  a 
phenomenon  as  that;  although,  too,  Scotland  was  never 
fairly  conquered  ;  and  deserves  far  better  of  London, 
than  ever  Memphis  did  of  Thebes. 

Setting  aside,  then,  agreeably  with  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
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kinson  and  all  the  Egyptologists  this  one  large  fault,  or 
mistaken  order  of  a  group  of  the  Egyptian  kings  in 
Greek  and  classic  authors, — from  Herodotus  in  445 
B.C.,  down  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Galloway  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Sharpe,  in  1869  A.D., — as  simply  and  altogether  a  book- 
mistake  of  theirs,  we  shall  find  in  the  smaller  details, 
subsequently  to  the  dislocation  date,  much  agreement. 
As,  for  instance,  in  the  names  of  the  three  successive 
kings  of  the  three  chief  and  successive  Pyramids  of 
Jeezeh  ;  which  kings'  names  are  always  given  in  their 
proper,  or  both  monumental,  hieroglyphic,  and  Mane- 
thoan  sequence  to  each  other;  though  the  scholars 
have  certainly  agreed  to  accept  a  remarkable  variety 
of  names  as  meaning  the  same  word  or  man  ;  as 
thus : — 

Names  of  the  Builders  of  the  three  largest  Pyramids  of 
Jeezeh,  according  to  various  authorities. 


Authorities. 


Herodotus. 
Manetho. 

Eratosthenes. 


Diodorus    Si- 
culus. 

Modem 
Egyptologists 


) 

( 


Builder  of  the 
Great  Pyramid. 


Cheops. 
Suphis  I. 
'  Saophis. 
Comastes,  or 
,  Chematistes. 

Chembres. 

Shofo. 
Shufu. 
Koufou. 


Builder  of  the 
Second  Pyramid. 


Builder  of  the      i 
Third  Pyramid. 


Chephren. 
Suphis  II. 

Saophis  II. 


Cephren. 

Nou- Shofo. 

Noum-Shufu. 

Shafre. 


Mycerinus. 
Mencheres. 

J  Mescheres 
(    Heliodotus. 


Mycerinus. 

Menkere. 

Menkerre. 

Men-kau-ra. 


The  Lives  of  the  Ki)igs, 

But  what,  after  all,  is  there  in  a  name  ?  It  is  the 
character  of  each  individual  king,  no  matter  of  how  many 
names,  which  we  require ;  and  especially  if  there  be 
any  further  indications  thereby  accessible,  which  may 
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betoken  whether  that  royal  personage  could  have  both 
designed,  and  built,  the  Great  Pyramid. 

There  the  conversational  style  of  Herodotus,  dipping 
deep  into  the  feelings  of  men,  will  serve  us  better  than 
the  bald  rigidity  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions ;  though, 
as  Herodotus  gathered  up  everything  without  sifting 
it,  and  as  between  the  purposed  falsities  of  what  the 
idolatrous  Eg}-ptian  priests  often  related  to  him,  in  a 
language  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  his  cunning 
interpreter  did  not  faithfully  translate  to  him, — it  is 
little  more  than  the  involuntary  evidence,  under  cross- 
examination,  that  can  be  trusted.  Here,  however,  as  a 
beginning,  are  his  own  simple  statements : — 

(124)  "Cheops,"  according  to  the  Egyptian  priests,*  "on  ascending 
the  throne,  plunged  into  all  manner  of  wickedness.  He  closed  the 
temples,  and  forbade  the  Egyptians  to  offer  sacrifice,  compelling  them 
instead  to  labour  one  and  all  in  his  service ;  viz.  in  building  the  Great 
Pyramid." 

(128)  "  Cheops  reigned  fifty  years;  and  \s'as  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Chephren,  who  imitated  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  built  a  pyramid 
— but  smaller  than  his  brother's — and  reigned  fifty-six  years.  Thus, 
during  io6  years  the  temples  were  shut  and  never  opened." 

(129)  "  After  Chephren,  Mycerinus,  son  of  Cheops,  ascended  the 
throne.  He  reopened  the  temples,  and  allowed  the  people  to  resume 
the  practice  of  sacrifice.  He,  too,  left  a  pyramid,  but  much  inferior  in 
size  to  his  father*s.  It  is  built,  for  half  of  its  height,  of  the  stone  of 
Ethiopia ;"  i.e.  expensive  red  g^ranite. 

(136)  "  After  Mycerinus,  Asychis  ascended  the  throne.  He  built  the 
eastern  gateway  of  the  Temple  of  Vulcan  (Phtha) ;  and  being  desirous 
of  eclipsing  all  his  predecessors  on  the  throne,  left,  as  a  monument  of  his 
reign,  a  pyramid  of  brick." 

Now  here  we  have  four  successive  kings,  each  of 
whom  erected  a  Pyramid ;  and  the  last  of  them  entered 
into  the  work  no  less  enthusiastically  than  the  first. 
Therefore  it  could  not  have  been  Pyramid-building  in 
itself,  or  as  known  to,  and  understood  by,  the  natives, 
which  had  the  discriminating  effect  of  causing  the  last 
two  kings  to  be  approved,  and  the  first  two  to  be  hated, 

•  Ch.  CXXIV.  p.  199,  of  Rawlinson's  Translation  of  "  Herodotus," 
Vol.  H.  See  also  a  very  salutary  note.  No.  9,  on  p.  205,  by  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson. 
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by  all  Egyptians;  and  to  that  terrible  and  intense  degree 
described  by  successive  classic  authors.  This  difference 
of  estimation  must  have  risen  from  some  striking  and 
radical  difference  of  proceeding  in  either  pair  of  kings. 
Now  such  an  opposite  manner  is  most  religiously  found 
in  this  circumstance,  so  clearly  though  succinctly  alluded 
to  by  Herodotus ;  viz.  that  the  first  two  kings  closed 
the  temples,  and  stopped  the  worship  of  the  bulls,  cats, 
goats,  beetles,  and  other  detestable  Egyptian  gods ;  while 
the  last  twokingsreopencd  those  temples,  enlarged  them, 
expensively  beautified  them,  and  re-established  the  soul- 
degrading  theotechnic  inventions  of  Kgj'pt  in  greater 
splendour  than  ever.  This  too,  those  later  kings  did, 
with  effrontery,  for  all  those  Egyptian  animal  gods: 
though  it  was  their  statues,  of  gold,  and  silver,  of  wood 
incrustcd  with  pearls,  of  granite  and  basalt,  porphyry, 
sandstone,  and  limestone,  which  were  the  very  idols 
which  the  Lord  declares  in  prophecy  for  the  latter  day 
'  He  will  destroy,  and  cause  their  images  to  cease  out 
of  Noph." 

The  Risht  Man  at  last. 
But  there  is  more  than  this  to  be  gathered  from  the 
classic  records;  for  next  comes  up  among  them  a  some- 
thing most  suggestive,  to  the  extent  of  a.  ray  of  positive 
light,  upon  that  very  question  which,  even  to  the  intel- 
ligent, though  Pagan,  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  so  much 
more  important  than  who  were  the  kings  who  ordered, 
viz.  who  were  the  architects  who  designed,  or  built, 
or  superintended  the  building  of,  the  Pyramids:  as  he 
says  in  the  plural;  the  Great  PjTamid,  we  are  content 
'  alone  to  name.     For  Herodotus  further  states : — 

( I j81  "  The  E«ypiian«  to  detcM  llie  memory  of  these  (the  first  two) 
kln|;)i  (CheopK  and  Chcphrcn).  thai  they  da  not  much  like  even  to  men- 
tion Ibsir  namo».  Ilcnco.  Ihey  commonly  tail  the  PycamidB  (the  Grcjii 
ind  the  Second)  arter  I'hilition  (or  FhUilJt),  a  ihcpherd  who  ol  that  lime 
fed  hii  flocka  about  the  place." 
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Seldom  has  a  more  important  piece  of  truth,  than 
this  touching   Philitis,  been  issued   in    a    few  words. 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his  note  to  that  passage,*  audio's 
at  once  the  Hyksosian,  or  Shepherd-royal,  character  of 
a  stranger  who  could  be  so  distinguished  in  connection 
with  the  greatest  of  the  monuments  of  Egj-pt ;  and  is 
only  anxious  to  guard  his  readers  as  to  the  particular 
personage  alluded  to,  having  really  lived  in  the  early 
fourth  dynasty ;  and  not  having  been  one  of  those  later, 
better  known,   but    totally   different    individuals    who 
figured  as  the  Shepherd  Kings  in  the  15th,  i6th,  and 
17th  dynasties.    While  Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  another  note 
on  the  same  page,  seems  equally  ready  to  allow, — not 
only  that  Philitis  was  a  Shepherd- Prince  from  Pales- 
tine, and  perhaps  of  Philistine  descent, — but  so  power- 
ful and  domineering,  that  it  may  be  traditions  of  his 
oppressions  in  that  earlier  age,  which  mixed  up  after- 
wards in  the  minds  of  Theban  Egyptians  with  the  evils 
inflicted  on  their  country  by  the  subsequent  Shepherds  of 
the  later,  better-known  dynasties  ;  and  lent  so  much  of 
actual  fear  to  aliment  their  religious  hate  of  **  Shepherd  " 
times  and  the  Hyksos  name. 

If  this  theory  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  be  correct,  we  may 
learn  something  further  of  the  Great  Pyramid's  fourth 
dynasty,  Shepherd-Prince,  Philitis — by  attending  to 
certain  of  the  things  which  Manetho  has  written  of  the 
subsequent  Shepherds;  and  especially  by  eliminating 
therefrom  certain  features  which  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility be  true  of  those  men  such  as  they  were  in  that 
later  day.     For  thus  wrote  the  Sebennyte  priest  :  t — 

"  We  had  formerly  a  king  whose  name  was  Timeus. 
In  his  time  it  came  to  pass,  I  know  not  how,  that  God 
was  displeased  with  us  :  and  there  came  up  from  the 

*  P.  207,  Vol.  II.  of  Rawlinson's  **  Herodotus." 

t  Cory's  **  Fragments/'  p.  169.     See  also  pp.  i8c — 1S5  of  Osbum's 
*'  Monumental  History  of  Eg>'pt,**  Vol.  I. 
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East,  in  a  strange  manner,  men  of  an  ignoble  race. 
who  had  the  confidence  to  invade  our  country,  and 
easily  suBdued  it  by  iheir  power  without  a  battle." 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  very  peculiar  phrase ; 
and  lends  much  colour  to  the  suggestion  that  Philitis 
was  enabled  to  exert  a  certain  amount  of  mental  control 
over  King  Shofo  and  his  Egyptian  people ;  not  by  the 
vulgar  method  of  military  conquest,  but  by  some  super- 
natural infiuence  in  connection  with  the  service  of  the 
one  and  only  true  God. 

"All  this  invading  nation,"  Manetho  goes  on  to  say, 
"was  styled  Hycsos,  that  is,  Shepherd  Kings;  for  the 
first  syllable,  Hyc,  in  the  sacred  dialect  denotes  a  king  : 
and  Sos  signifies  a  shepherd,  but  this  only  according  to 
the  vulgar  tongue;  and  of  these  is  compounded  the 
term  Hycsos  :  some  say  they  were  Arabians." 

Yet  if  they  were  Arabians,  why  did  they  not  return 
to  Arabia,  when  they  afterwards,  "to  the  number  of  not 
less  than  240,000,  quitted  Egypt  by  capitulation,  with 
all  their  families  and  effects  "  ?  And  went — where  to  ? 
"To  Judaa,  and  built  there,"  says  Manetho,  "a  city 
of  sufficient  size  to  contain  this  multitude  of  men, 
and  named  it  Jerusalem."  * 

Now  here  is  surely  a  most  important  tale,  if  anything 
written  in  hooka  by  ancient  authors  is  worthy  of  modem 
attention.  For,  making  all  due  allowance  for  some  of 
the  references,  and  much  of  the  expressed  hate  and 
abuse  being  due  to  the  more  modern  and  largely  nativet 
Egyptian  Shepherds  of  the  15th  to  the  17th  dynasties 
(and  who,  according  to  W.  Osburn,  were  in  the  end 
chiefly  conquered  and  oppressed  within  the  hounds  of 
Lower  Egypt  by  invasions  of  Thebans  and  fanatic 
Ethiopians),  wc  have  as  much  as  testifies  to  the  earlier 
and  truer  Shepherd-Prince  Philitis,  after  having  long 
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mentally  and  physically  controlled  King  Shofo  during 
the  very  time  that  the  Great  P5a'amid  was  building, — 
to  that  Prince,  or  King,  Philitis,  I  say,  then  leaving 
the  country  with  a  high  hand,  or  by  special  agreement, 
with  all  his  people  and  flocks, — proceeding  to  Judaea, 
and  building  there  a  city  which  he  named  Jerusalem ; 
and  which  must  have  at  once  taken  a  high  standing 
among  the  primeval  cities  of  the  earth,  if  he  made  it 
large  enough  to  contain  not  less  than  240,000  persons. 

Of  some  of  the  Earlier  Divinely  assisted  Departures  out  of 

Egypt,  before  the  Mosaic. 

Now  the  man  who  executed  such  a  work  as  that  just 
described,  after  assisting  at  the  foundation  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  in  2170  B.C.,  must  have  been  a  very  remark- 
able contemporary  nearly  of,  but  rather  older  than,  the 
Patriarch  Abraham,  according  to  the  best  Biblical  chro- 
nology. And  the  Bible  does  contain  some  slight  allu- 
sions to  certain  persons  having  been  brought  out  of,  or 
assisted  to  escape  from,  Egypt  at  that  very  early  time 
by  the  special  favour  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

In  Deuteronomy,  chap,  ii.,  for  instance,  there  appears 
something  possibly  of  this  kind ;  when  Moses  (in  1542 
B.C.,  or  rather  later),  encouraging  the  Israelites  to  be  of 
good  heart  in  their  march,  under  Divine  favour,  out  of 
Egypt  into  Palestine, — mentions  two  other  and  long- 
preceding  occasions  on  which  God  had  shown  similar 
favour  to  other  peoples,  and  they  were  established 
successfully  in  consequence. 

First  *'  the  children  of  Esau  ";  and  afterwards,  "  the 
Caphtorims,  which  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor."  Or,  as 
alluded  to  again,  long  after  the  times  of  the  Exodus  (in 
Amos  ix.  7),  "  Have  not  I  (the  Lord)  brought  up  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  ?  " 

This  Caphtor  alluded  to  on  both  occasions,  is  generally 
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considered  to  mean  Egypt,  the  PjTamid  region,  too,  of 
Lower  Egjpt ;  and  although,  in  the  one  instance,  the 
people  are  spoken  of  as  Caphtorim,  that  may  imply,  not 
necessarily  native  Egyptians,  but  men  who  had  been 
sojourning  in  their  country  for  a  long  season  ;  even  as 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus  infers  that  Fhilitis  (a  name 
looked  on  by  some  as  implying  a  Philistian  descent  or 
country),  with  his  flocks  and  herdsmen  (appropriately 
then  called  Philistines  in  Caphtor),  had  been  doing, 
during  all  the  thirty  years  occupied  so  Prometheanly, 
first  in  the  preparations  for,  and  then  the  building  up 
of,  the  Great  Pyramid  as  a  Prophetical  Monument 
a  lasting  record  in  stone  which  was  only  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  latter  days  of  the  world;  but  was  then  to 
bear  signal  witness  to  every  fact  of  the  Christian  DiS' 
pensalion  having  been  ordained,  established,  and  pre- 
pared for  in  primeval  times,  before  the  beginning  of 
historj-. 

In  short,  the  Biblical  evidence,  possibly  touching  on 
the  architectship  of  this  mighty  monument  of  sacred 
and  prophetic  purport,  is  deserving  of  more  intimate 
and  peculiar  study  than  we  have  yet  bestowed  upon  it, 
As  a  preUminary  part  of  it  too.  we  may  at  once  take  up 
a  point  connected  willi  the  earliest  chronological  date 
possible  for  any  of  the  remains  of  religious  man  upon 
this  earth,  wherein  the  Great  Pyramid  seems  to  furnish 
forth  most  useful  and  salutary  guidance. 

The  World's  Chronology  previous  lo  the  Great  Pyramid's 

dale. 

Up  to  the  present  chapter,  and  except  for  the  purpose 

I  of  disproving  the  enormous  dates  asserted  by  the  Kgyp- 

Itologists  for  the  Great  PjTamid  itself  (see  p.  491),  wc 

pliave  not  ascended  higher  in  real  time  than  the  PjTa- 

I  anid's  own  simple,  and  true,  date.  2170  u.c— a  date 

entirely  agreeable  with  Biblical  chronology. 

Z    M    2 
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But  the  Bible  dates  begin  at  a  far  earlier  epoch  than 
that.  As  both  learnedly  interpreted  and  philosophically 
explained  by  Archdeacon  Pratt,  in  his  "  Religion  and 
Science  Not  at  Variance,"  the  Bible  dates  commence 
with  an  allusion  to  an  indefinitely  great  antiquity  for 
the  creation  of  matter ;  then  give  a  vastly  more  modem 
date  for  the  appearance  of  Adam ;  assign  a  not  very 
great  interval  from  Adam  to  the  Deluge  of  Noah ; 
another  still  less  interval  to  the  Dispersion;  and 
another  similar  one  from  thence  up  to  the  appearance 
of  Patriarchs,  whose  Biblical  epoch  is  conformable  to 
the  Great  Pyramid's  own  statement  for  itself;  viz.  the 
2170  B.C.  before  alluded  to. 

But  the  Great  Pyramid's  record  of  time,  as  shown  by 
our  Plate  X.  (and  at  p.  477,  where  the  2170  B.C.  date  is 
far  down  the  entrance-passage),  extends  up  to  consider- 
ably earlier  times  than  itself.  Not,  indeed,  to  the  sublime 
beginnings  of  the  Bible,  hut  first  to  the  Dispersion,  sup- 
posed to  be  marked  by  the  top  of  that  entrance-passage 
floor  as  occurring  in  2528  B.C. ;  and  second  to  the  Deluge. 

The  latter  reference,  which  might  almost  have  been 
anticipated  in  a  chronological  building,  wherein  had 
already  been  recognized  a  harmonious  commensura- 
bility  between  its  Ark-box,  or  Coffer,  and  the  Ark  of 
Noah  (see  pp.  403  to  406)  was  first  approached  through 
the  astronomy  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  in  Vol.  III.  of  my 
"  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid,"  published  in 
1867 ;  and  at  p.  493  thereof  it  will  be  found  approxi- 
mately stated  at  2800  B.C.,  more  or  less ;  and  at  2790 
B.C.  at  p.  383  here.  But  a  far  exacter  number  seems 
to  have  been  lately  ascertained  by  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Cachemaille,  of  the  Parsonage,  Oldham. 

He  had  remarked  acutely,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Great 
Pyramid  building  itself  ends  in  a  manner  with  the 
entrance-passage,  carrying  the  Dispersion  date  of  2528 
B.C.  on  the  very  floor  end,  upwards  and  outwards,  of 
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that  passage, — some  device  in  the  way  of  doubling  back 
was  evidently  necessary  for  indicating,  within  the  build- 
ing, and  on  the  eminently  white-stone  lining  of  its 
entrance-passage,  any  still  earlier  date.  Now  there 
was  to  his  eye,  most  precisely  such  a  doubling  back, 
in  the  shape  of  the  double  wall  courses,  both  east  and 
west,  of  the  first  part  of,  but  nowhere  else  along,  the 
entrance-passage  (see  pp.  21  to  26  of  Vol.  II.  of  "  Life 
and  Work.")  And  the  mean  result  for  the  eight  different 
measures  there  detailed  of  the  four  different  factors  to 
the  ultimate  result,  is,  to  the  nearest  inch  year,  215. 
Wherefore  2528  B.C.  -(-  215  =  2743  B.C.,  as  the  directly 
measured  and  most  easily  measurable  Great  Pyramid 
date  of  that  most  notable  re-commencement  of  the 
course  of  humanity,  whose  further  religious  history 
the  Great  Pyramid  was  to  trace. 

But  now  what  is  the  Bible  date  for  the  same  event  ? 

There,  unfortunately,  mankind  in  the  present  age 
cannot  speak  very  decidedly  as  to  the  exact  figure ;  for 
the  earliest  known  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  differ 
from  each  other,  anywhere  between  2327  B.C.,  and 
3246  B.C.;  and  Divines  still  hotly  dispute  which  of 
these  two,  or  any  intermediate  numbers,  arc  the  most 
trustworthy.  In  this  dilemma,  I  ventured  to  write  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  received  from  Lam- 
beth Palace,  in  May,  1866,  the  following  positive 
information : — 

(i.)  The  Church  of  England  has  assigned  no  date  to 
the  Noachian  Deluge. 

(2.)  The   Church  has   not  fixed  any  dates   between 

1  which  it  must  have  taken  place. 
(3.)  The  Church  of  England  has  not  auUiorizcd  the 
insertion  into  the  authorised  copy  of  the  English  Bible, 
of  any  system  of  dates. 
Being  thus  thrown  back  on  my  own  weak  resources, 
I  searched  out  the  dates  arrived  at  apd  stated  to  be 
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the  Scriptural  ones,  i.e.  founded  partly  on  the  words 
and  partly  on  the  figures  actually  to  be  read  piece- 
meal in  various  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and.  finally 
siunmed  up  by  various  Divines  of  repute;  and  then 
took  an  average  of  the  whole,  thus  (see  p.  489  of  Vol.  III. 
of  "  Life  and  Work  ")  :— 

Authorities.  Date  of  Delufe, 

m  Y«ara,  bx. 

Septuagint,  Alexandrine  (Kitto*s  Palestine)  . .         . .  ==  3246 

Jackson =  3 170 

Hales =  3x55 

R.  Stewart  Poole  (Smith's  Bible  Dictionary)  . .  =  3129 

Samaritan  (Kitto*8  Palestine) =  2998 

W.  Osburn  (Monumental  History  of  Egypt)  . .  =  2500 

Elliot's  Hora  Apocalypticce     • .         . .         . .         . .  =  2482 

Browne's  Ordo  Saclorum        =  2446 

Playfair    .,         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  =  2351 

Ussher      . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  =  2348 

Petavius  (Smith's  Bible  Dictionary)   . .         . .         . .  :=  2327 

Mean  of  the  whole        ..         ..         ..     =     2741 

This  2741  B.C.  was  therefore  printed  by  me  in  1867 
as  the  best  result  of  all  the  foremost  Bible  authorities 
known  to  the  community,  for  that  most  important  event 
in  Biblical  history,  the  Noachian  Deluge.  And  in  1878, 
the  Great  P3nramid's  chronology,  further  interpreted  by 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Cachemaille,  gives  2743  B.C. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SCRIPTURE   TESTIMONY, 

Aiul  the  Christian  Prophetic  Grand  Gallery. 
Biblical  Views  of  Metrology  in  General. 

VIEWING  the  Great  Pyramid  first  of  all  as  a  monu- 
ment of  metrology  alone,  that  subject  has  been 
shown  from  Scripture  by  many  writers  (as  Michaejis. 
in  Germany ;  Paucton,  in  France ;  and  more  recently, 
John  Taylor,  in  England)  to  have  been  deemed  worthy 
of  Divine  attention,  or  of  Providence,  for  the  good  of 
man.  Such  instructions  as  the  following  having  been 
issued  through  the  approved  medium  of  inspired  men 
honoured  with  the  commands  of  Revelation,  viz. : — 


I 


"  Ve  ihnll  <to  n 


irighn 


in  juilgmenl,  in  rncU^anl,  i 


■ei^t. 


"  Jd*i  bBlonccB.  juet  wel};tiiH,  a  jusl  cphah,  and  a  just  bin,  ihail  ye 
have ;  I  am  the  Lurd  your  God,  which  brought  you  out  of  tho  land  of 

"  Thrrclore  thall  ye  obiene  all  my  statutes,  and  all  my  judgmenu, 
snddoihcin:  lam  the  Lord/'—LeviticuK  niK.  35 — 37. 

thou  Shalt  have  a  perfect  and  JURC  weiehl.  a  perfect  and  jiiat 
shalt  thou  have:  that  thy  daya  may  be  lengthened  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee." — Deuteronomy  mv.  1 5. 

■■  A  falie  balance  is  abomination  to  the  Lord :  but  a  juit  wci|;hi  is  his 
delijjh I. "—Proverbs  Hi.  l. 

"  A  Just  weight  and  balance  are  the  Lord's :  all  the  weights  of  the  bag 
ate  his  work."— Proverbs  xvi,  11. 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Let  it  sufBcc  you.  O  princei  of  Israel : 
-nmove  violence  and  spoil,  and  execute  judgment  and  justice,  take  away 
your  exactions  Crom  mv  people,  saith  the  Li>rd  God. 

"Ye  shall  have  iu>l  Balances,  and  a  jual  ephah,  and  a  Just  baih. 

"The  cphah  and  the  bath  shall  be  of  one  measure,  that  the  baib  may 
contain  the  tenth  part  of  an  homer,  and  the  ephah  the  tenth  part  oT  on 
homer;  the  measure  (hereof  shall  be  after  the  homer." — Eick.  xlv.^-ll. 
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This  was  a  department  of  the  Holy  Service  which 
King  David  had  appointed,  in  his  days,  a  portion  of  the 
Levites  to  attend  to  ;*  and  his  splendid  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Solomon,  established  the  grand  standards  of 
measure  in  the  noblest  proportions :  t  while  Moses  had 
.  been,  in  his  still  earlier  day,  exceedingly  particular  in 
all  his  metrological  institutions,  as  well  as  impressive 
in  his  method  of  carrying  them  out ;  J  his  chief  standard 
measures  being,  as  already  shown,  the  earth  and  heaven 
founded  standards  of  the  Great  Pyramid  itself  (see 
PP-  347>  355>  395)  5  if  they  were  not  also  those  which 
had  been  originally  elaborated  (according  to  Josephus) 
by  Seth  and  his  descendants  in  opposition  to  the  bad 
inventions  of  Cain,  and  under  the  direct  approval  of 
the  Almighty.     (See  pp.  345  and  352.) 

With  the  structure  of  the  Great  Pyramid  building, 
indeed,  in  its  main  design  and  ultimate  purposes 
(though  never  so  distinctly  or  categorically  alluded  to 
in  Scripture,  as  thereby  to  give  men  any  excuse  for 
turning  aside  to  it,  for  any  kind  of  spiritual  worship), 
the  inspired  writers  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments have  evinced  a  very  considerable  acquaintance. 
And  not  dry  knowledge  only;  for  those  men,  ''gifted 
with  thoughts  above  their  thoughts,"  have  shown  an 
amount  of  feeling,  only  to  be  explained  by  a  holy 
consciousness  of  the  part  which  the  monument  is  one 
day  to  serve,  in  manifesting  forth  in  modes  adapted  to 
these  and  the  approaching  times,  the  original  and  inef- 
fable inspiration  of  Scripture, — as  well  as  the  practical 
reasons  for  expecting,  both  the  rapture  of  the  true 
church  to  meet  the   Lord  in  the  air,  and  after  that 

*  I.  Chronicles  xxiii.  29. 

f  I.  Kings  vii.  29;  and  II.  Chronicles  iv.  5. 

{  See  John  David  Michaelis,  of  Gottingen,  *'  On  the  Plans  which 
Moses  took  for  the  Regulation  of  Weights  and  Measures,"  at  pp.  454 — 
470  of  Vol.  II.  of  his  "  Hebrew  Weights  and  Measures."  See  also  my 
••  Life  and  Work,"  pp.  498—507  of  Vol.  III. 


His  glorious  return  with  his  perfected  saints  following 
Him  to  an  undoubted  personal  reign,  through  a  long 
miraculous  season  ovtr  the  entire  earth. 


I 


Old  Testament  Witnesses  to  the  Great  Pyramid, 

So  well,  too,  were  the  mechanical  steps  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Great  Pyramid  understood  (those  steps  being 
the  heavy  preliminary  works  of  preparation  and  subter- 
ranean masonry  described  by  Herodotus  as  having 
characterized  the  Great  Pyramid;  and  declared  by 
Lepsius  {and  his  "  law  "  so  universally  approved  by  all 
Egyptologists),  to  have  been  eschewed  in  every  other 
Pyramid  erected  altogether  by,  and  for,  Cainite  Egj'p- 
tian  idolaters — see  pp.  103,410); — so  well,  I  say,  were 
those  features  understood  by  the  inspired  writers,  that 
the  mysterious  things  of  Nature  visible  to,  but  not 
easily  apprehended  by  uninstructed  men  in  the  early 
ages,  were  occasionally  described  in  Scripture  in  terms 
of  those  simpler  features  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Thus,  when  we  read  in  Job  xxxviii.,  marginally  cor- 
rected, that  the  Lord  answered  the  patriarch  out  of  the 
whirlwind,  demanding  with  power, — 

''  Where  wasl  thou  when  I  laid  Llic  fo  11  n (Lit Ions  of  Ihc  eartli  ?  declare, 
if  ihou  knowest  undersianding. 

■'  Who  hath  laid  ihe  measurci  thereof,  if  thou  knowcst ;  or  who  halh 
Hlielched  the  line  upon  it  > 

'*  Whereupon  are  the  BocketB  thereof  made  to  sink?  or  who  laid  Ihc 
corner-sionc  iheicofi 

■'  When  the  morning  atari  sang  together,  and  all  the  soni  of  QoA 
(houied  (9t]ay}" 

— it  is  quite  plain  (since  at  least  John  Taylor  first 
pointed  it  out ;  for  to  him  we  owe  almost  entirely  this 
branch  of  the  subject)  that  if  the  creation  of  the  earth 
is  here  alluded  to,  it  is  described  under  a  type  of  some- 
thing else,  and  not  as  the  earth  really  was  created;  or 
both  as  wc  know  it  by  modem  science  to  bo,  and  as  it 
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• 

reported  in  the  Holy  Bible,  was  it  not  because  they 
recognised  that  that  stone  had  been  appointed  by 
Divine  wisdom,  and  in  the  mystery  of  God's  primeval 
proceedings  towards  man,  to  recall  some  essential  ideas 
connected  with  the  one  central  point  about  which  all 
Scripture  revolves ;  viz.  the  Son  of  God ;  His  early  care 
for  the  human  race,  in  several  temporary  Theophanies; 
His  mediaeval  incarnation  and  sacrifice,  as  the  God- 
man  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  salvation  of  all  sinners  ;  and, 
finally.  His  future  Kingly  and  Divine  rule  over  all 
the  nations  of  men  ?  But  of  this  elevated  Scriptural 
Centre,  we  shall  be  instructed  more  clearly  in  the  New 
Testament. 

New  Testament  Allusions  to  the  Great  Pyramid. 

From  a  practical  worker  like  St.  Paul,  we  have  even 
a  most  methodical  illustration,  in  the  use  which  he 
makes  of  certain  constructive  differences  between  the 
four  lower  corner-stones,  and  the  single  corner-stone 
above  ;  constructive  differences  which,  if  applicable  to 
any  other  building  at  all,  are  only  fully  applicable  to  the 
awe-inspiring  Great  Pyramid  ;  for  his  words  are — 

"  Ye  are  fellow-citizens  of  the  saints,  and  of  the  house- 
hold of  God ;  and  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  corner-stone y  in  whom  the  whole  building  fitly  framed 
together,  groweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord.*'* 

This  fitly  framing  of  the  whole  building  as  it  grows 
from  a  broad,  four  cornered,  four  socketed,  base  upwards 
into  one  corner-stone  above,  and  which  is  called  the 
chief,  the  upper,  corner-stone, — was  shown  by  John 
Taylor  to  be  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  the  Great 
Pyramid;  and  this  same  noble  figurative  employment 
of  that  particular  topmost  stone,  viz.  its  representation 
of  the  Messiah,  and  His  crowning  the  scheme  of  the 

•  Eph.  ii.  21.    See  also  J.  Taylor's  **  Great  Pyramid,"  pp.  20S — 243. 
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redemption  of  individual  man, — is  one  frequently  em- 
ployed in  Holy  Scripture ;  as  in  Psalm  cxviii.  22 ;  in 
the  Gospels,  and  the  Epistles.*  The  stone  is  there 
alluded  to,  not  only  as  the  chief  corner-stone,  "  elect 
and  precious,*'  made  "the  head  of  the  corner"  (which 
is  only  perfectly  and  pre-eminently  true  of  the  topmost 
angle  of  a  Pyramid),  but  as  having  been  for  a  long  time 
**  disallowed  by  the  builders,"  and  existing  only  as 
"  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  to  them.^t 

The  simile  is  easily  and  perfectly  applicable  to  our 
Saviour's  appearance  on  earth  ;  yet  evidently,  from  the 
very  principle  of  all  such  figurative  allusions,  a  some- 
thing bearing  on  the  nature  of  the  figure  made  use  of, 
must,  Mr.  Taylor  urged,  have  been  existing  on  the  earth 
before  ;  or  it  would  never  have  been  employed. 

Now  we  know  that  the  Great  Pyramid  did  stand  on 
its  desert  hill  before  any  of  the  inspired  authors  wTote ; 
and  also,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  spiritually  con- 
versant with  many  principles  of  its  construction,  although 
they  were  not  visitors  to  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  it  is 
they  who  allude  to  some  notorious  objections  by  the 
builders  against  the  head  corner-stone,  while  their 
work  was  in  progress. 

What  were  these  ? 

The  stones  required  for  building  the  Great  Pyramid 
were  evidently,  from  the  quarry-marks  and  instructions 
to  the  masons  still  legible  upon  some  of  them,  prepared 

*  Matt.  xxi.  42;  Mark  xii.  10;  Luke  xx.  17;  Acts  iv.  11 ;  i  Peter  ii.  4. 

f  In  the  important  theological  work  by  the  Rev.  John  Harrison,  D.D., 
**  Whose  are  the  Fathers,"  there  is,  at  pp.  163 — 172,  a  very  able  repre- 
sentation of  the  special  exigences  of  mere  ecclesiasticism  in  the  narrow, 
albeit  learned,  view  which  ecclesiastics  take  of  all  these  texts,  and  all 
this  long  line  of  symbology  founded  in  all  architecture  and  all  history. 
For  the  one  point  to  and  for  which  everything  else  is  there  made  to 
exist,  is,  the  personal  phrase  of  nominal  commendation  used  by  our  Lord 
to  Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  18) ;  and  what  advantage  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has,  or  has  not,  thougn  it  is  denied  by  Protestants  that  it  has  any,  over 
other  Christian  Churches  (whether  State-paid  and  State-supported  for 
political  uses,  or  purely  voluntary  congregations  of  worshippers  meeting 
for  the  Gospel's  sake  alone), — in  consequence  of  it. 
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'he  rut-ir-.  .vh'it.-.er  :n  ATiti-iir  }r  nzonurnenralizaiior:- 

H'lt  ri^r,^;L^h  \.\ft  ian^er  n'  -irr:*-:;^  he  ,r"eat,  -xi  ir*  net, 

\\\nrf:U*r^:,  ;nst.r  ]r,tt:-'i  nr^t  :rj  make  xny  attenipt :  on  rhe 

c^intrnr/.  "The  Revelatifiti  ",t  Je  .us  Chnsi.  "*  was  ^[iven 

unto  him  hv  God,  in  'jfier  •*:.■>  show  -into  His  servants 

thin<;j.>  -.vhich  mu  >t   shortly  come  ro  pass  ** :  and  those 

p?ir*:icalar  servant -i  were  promised  biessinrr.  who  should 

ry.th   read  and  hear  the  words  -ii  that  prophecy,  and 

-^Xrwzjii^t.  in  spirit  and  wrestle  m  prayer  to  understand 

its  mysterious  sayinj^  even  in  number.     Indeed,  as  the 

time  of  the  end  draws  near,  it  would  even  seem  to  be  a 

jrrowin^  duty  of  the  present  day  to  compare  the  end, 

thus  \ax  Ttnivnti   at,  with  what  was  said  of  it  in  the 

beginninj(;  and  thereby  realize  more  Scripture  miracles 

<v\z.  its  havinjj  prophesied  future  events  truly)  in  our 

own  day,  and  before  our  own  eyes ;  together  with  such 

positive,  and  irresistible  proof  that  there  is  no  God  like 

our  f/od  of  Israel  and  the  Bible. 


*  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  i.  i. 
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The  Grand  Gallery  Prophecies  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Now  we  have  already,  in  Chapter  XX.,  concluded 
that  the  north  wall  of  the  Grand  Gallery  represents  the 
date  of  the  Birth  of  Christ ;  and  that  thence,  upwards, 
along  the  said  gallery's  inclined  floor,  stretches  Chris- 
tian religious  history  since  that  time.  Not  that  we  are 
to  expect  to  meet  with  markings  to  show  every,  or  even 
any,  event  of  mere  human  ecclesiastical  arrangements ; 
for  the  region  begins  with  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God, 
as  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour;  and  thereby  bids 
us  look  to  the  supernatural  and  the  Divinely  Inspired 
only. 

But  if  it  so  begins,  how  does  the  said  region,  viz.  the 
Grand  Gallery,  end  ? 

The  long-continued  floor  line,  passing  between  the 
ramps  and  their  ramp-holes  on  either  side,  is  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  modern  dilapidation  or  two,  including 
some  shallow  foot-holds,  until  we  arrive  at  the  great 
step,  3  feet  high ;  and  then,  at  61  inches  horizontal 
beyond  that,  comes  the  south  end  of  the  Grand  Gallery. 
And  a  positive  end,  too,  it  is  of  the  said  Gallery ;  for 
though  there  may  be  on  the  step-level,  a  low  passage 
leading  on  further  to  the  Ante-chamber  and  King's 
Chamber  (see  Plates  XIV.  and  XVI.),  and  a  still  smaller 
and  ordinarily  quite  inaccessible  passage-way  leading 
from  very  high  up,  or  close  under  the  ceiling  of  the 
Grand  Gallery  to  the  lowest  of  the  hollows  of 
construction  over  the  King's  Chamber, — yet  neither 
of  these  narrow  ways  can  represent  the  majestic 
Grand  Gallery,  with  the  seven  overlappings  of  its 
walls,  its  36  roof-stones,  and  28  ramp-holes  on  either 
side.  All  these  things  end  above  that  great  36-inch  step, 
and  are  ended  inwardly  and  positively  upon  themselves 
with  the  "  impending  "  south  wall  (see  p.  462) ;  and 

2  N 
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without  the  slightest  symbolization  of  anything  lil 
uniform  perpetuity ;  or  of  the  higher,  religious,  histo 
repeating  itself  mechanically  through  indefinite  ages. 

Hence  for  all  those  who  have  already  accepted  t1 
heginning  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  for  the  beginning 
the  Christian  Dispensation  which  commenced  i,8; 
years  ago,  and  under  which  we  are  still  living, — the 
is  nothing  for  it  but  also  to  accept  that  a  period,  distin 
and  finite,  was  appointed  to  that  Dispensation  by  Go 
and  that  that  end  is  close  upon  us.  Not  an  end  of  tl 
world,  or  of  nations,  or  of  men  ;  or  unhappily  of  armi 
and  slaughterous  wars ;  but  of  some  of  the  arrangemen 
and  forms  of  religious  service  to  God,  as  required  ] 
the  personal  Gospel  published  1,850  years  ago. 

How  close  then,  is  such  an  end  ?  The  answer  to  th 
question  must  depend  solely  on  the  length  of  the  Grai 
Gallery  by  measure  in  Pyramid  inches. 

As  usual  with  the  accounts  of  travellers  at  the  Ore 
Pyramid,  there  are  many  various  results  in  print ;  ai 
even  Howard-Vyse,  whose  length  of  the  external  has 
side  of  the  monument  was  too  great,  has  published 
length  for  the  Grand  Gallery  equal  to  only  1,872  Pyr 
mid  inches,  or  a  time  which  is  now  past ;  while  Mr.  Lan 
on  the  contrary,  gave  one  equal  to  1,894  P>Tamid  inche 
My  own  measures,  however,  taken  in  1865,  at  a  f 
greater  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour  than  theirs,  amounti 
to,  for  the  length  up  to  the  great  step,  i8i3'o  Pyram 
inches;  and  thence  up  to  the  end  wall,  in  the  line  coi 
eluded  for  the  slanting  floor,  68  inches  farther,  =  1881 
Pyramid  inches  in  all;  or,  as  computed  more  exact! 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Powers,  of  Cincinnati,*  i88i-4. 

*  My  measurM  ought  to  have  been  of  the  flcwr.  For  practical  com 
nience  they  were  taken  on  the  surface  of  the  ramps,  and  would  h« 
jpven  the  Kame  result  as  the  floor,  but  for  the  "  impending  "  of  the  sou 
wall  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  which  makes  (he  correction  furnished  by  h 
Powers.  This,  I  fully  agree  in :  but  I  am  not  equally  disposed  to  axXf 
certain  different  modes  of  DBing  my  own  measures,  adopted  both  by  N 
W.  Rowbottom  in  his  "  The  Mystery  of  the  Bible  Dates  solved  by  the  Gn 
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Something,  then,  seems  to  be  appointed  to  take  place 
at  that  particular  time,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  say 
what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is.  It  is  not,  for  instance, 
as  just  stated  above,  "the  end  of  the  world," — for  there 
is  a  "  passage -floor."  leading  on  from  the  great  step,  to 
the  Ante-chamber ;  through  that  also,  and  onwards  into 
the  King's  Chamber,  the  granite-lined  and  most  glorious 
part  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  building.  And  equally 
it  is  not  Christ's  second  coming,  neither  is  it  the  Mil- 
lennium beginning,  for  there  is  rather  a  cessation,  or  at 
least  a  decrease,  than  an  exaltation,  of  the  Christian 
faith,  though  but  for  a  short  time  only,  indicated  at  that 
i8Si'4  A.D.  point  of  the  progress  of  time  and  historj'. 

In  fact,  it  is  rather  like  the  unexampled  days  of 
future  trouble  which  our  Saviour  himself  announced 
should  immediately  precede  His  second,  but  which  must 
as  certainly  succeed  the  dispensation  of  His  first,  coming. 

Of  the  unutterable  anguishes  of  those  most  excep- 
tional days  to  come,  we  read  (Mark  xiii.  19)  that 
"there  shall  be  affliction,  such  as  there  was  not  from  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  which  God  created  unto  this 
time,  neither  shall  be."  But  its  duration  will  not  be 
long;  "for,"  continues  the  Saviour,  "except  the  Lord 
had  shortened  those  days,  no  flesh  should  be  saved; 
but  for  the  elect's  sake,  whom  he  hath  chosen,  he  hath 
shortened  the  days." 

The  severities  of  those  times  are  Pyramidally  expressed 
at  the  place  by  the  exit  passage  from  the  south  end  of  the 
Grand  Gallery  being  lower  still  than  any  of  the  low 
passages  which  marked  the  troubles  of  the  profane  world 

Pyramid  " ;  nor  again  the  raihcr  different  results  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Geo.  N.  WaUh,  in  his  "  luael't  Chronology."  But  I  do  not  actively 
object  to  cbem  ;  for  «ome  of  their  principiei  of  divergence  Mem  &ir 
enaush.  in  casei  where  it  it  difttcull  to  mBiniBin  one  opinion  only;  while 
the  final  and  poiitive  teat  for  every  one  is,  the  fulutc.  Mr.  Wal«b,  1 
■boitld  perhaps  add,  by  measuring  over  the  surface  of  the  Gnnd 
Callery'*  step,  In  place  of  through  ii  in  continuation  of  the  floor-line. 
IncttaMI  the  length  of  the  whole,  from  1881-4  t°  '9">  Pyramid  Inches. 
2   N   2 
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in  eariy  timr^  Those  passa^^es  were  47  inches  in  tms* 
verse,  aiui  52  in  vertical,  kti^z :  paicfuiiy  low,  there- 
ffKtf  for  any  niU-sized  mar  ^^  creep  throogii ;  bot  the 
passage  after  is-Si'4  a.d.  is  o&Iy  44  inches  in  vertical 
height,  and  is  the  most  trying  part  of  the  whole  passage 
sjstem*  But  this  excmciating  portion  is  exceeding 
short;  for  after  no  more  than  33  inches  in  length, it 
enters  into  the  freedom  of  the  Ante-chamber,  its  qnict, 
peace  and  presently  grzniU  protection. 

Of  the  Upper  xjy  cf  Eicape  from  tkc  further  Endcftlu 

Grand  Gallery. 

But  the  final  reception  into  the  Ante-chamber  is  not 
the  only  mode  of  mitigating  the  threatened  horrors  of 
that  lower,  middle,  passage ;  for  before  entering  that  at 
all,  there  is  a  ver>'  peculiar  mode  of  possible  entire 
escape,  from  the  summit  end  of  the  Grand  Galler>*  itself; 
though  only  for  a  few,  and  not  by  their  own  power. 

This  escape  is  by  the  doorway  of  exit  into  the  small 
passage,  at  the  upper  south-east  comer  (or  rather  upper 
Southern  end  of  the  East  wall)  of  the  Grand  Gallery, 
and  is  no  less  than  27  feet  above  the  historj'-recording 
floor;  only  therefore,  accessible  to  something  approaching 
more  to  winged,  and  flying,  rather  than  walking,  beings: 
and  leading  to  a  sort  of  retreat,  more  than  apartment 
for  earthly  life,  immediately  over  the  grand  and  final 
granite  hall,  the  so-called  King's  Chamber.  (See,  again, 
Plate  XVI.)  That  said  retreat  is  one  of  the  five  hollows 
of  construction  which  Colonel  Howard-Vyse  found  to 
exist  above  the  King's  Chamber ;  but  while  the  upper 
four  had  been  absolutely  closed  in,  and  about,  with  solid 
masonry,  the  fifth  and  lowest  was  furnished  as  above 
described  with  the  passage-way  leading  to  it  firom  the 
almost  inaccessible  top  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Grand 
Gallery,  on  the  eastern  side  thereof.    Why  i^  Mras  w 
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furnished  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  scientific,  or 
Egyptologic,  theories  to  show;  though  in  the  sacred 
and  historic  symbologj'  it  immediately  reminds  of  what 
the  Evangelists  in  the  New  Testament  promise,  viz. 
of  the  angels  being  sent  to  gather  up  the  elect  before 
the  dread  period  of  wars  and  tribulations  on  earth 
begins ;  and  also  of  those  elect  thus  saved,  meeting  the 
Lord  in  the  air,  and  being  retained  with  him  in  heaven 
for  awhile  before  His  second  coming  to  the  earth;  this 
time  to  establish  His  visible  Kingdom;  the  Kingdom  of 
stonecut  out  without  hands,ordained  to  rule  over  nations 
in  truth,  righteousness,  and  universal  extent,  by  grandly 
supernatural  means,  of  which  the  world  under  the  pre- 
sent Christian  Dispensation,  however  Divine  its  pre- 
cepts, knows  absolutely  nothing  practically. 

The  date  of  the  rapture  of  the  saints  is  necessarily 
therefore  one  thing,  perhaps  now  impending,  but  not 
to  be  certainly  known  as  to  day  and  hour  by  any  man  ; 
the  return  of  Christ,  the  Lord,  with  His  glorified  saints 
to  commence  the  Millennium,  is  quite  another,  and 
perhaps  a  more  certainly  fixable,  time; — as  indicated 
in  the  Pyramid  by  the  greater  proximity  of  its  mark- 
ings to  the  chronitling  floor-surface. 

But  ail  these  things,  protest  resistingly  many  devout 
readers,  have  been  continually  expected  every  single 
year  since  the  Ascension,  1845  years  ago.  Not  a  few,  too, 
of  the  most  excellent  Evangelistic  preachers,  have  occa- 
sionally announced,  that  all  the  miraculous  raptures  of 
the  saints, — away  from  this  earth  and  into  the  air  to 
meet  the  Lord, — might  take  place  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  then  discourses;  but  they  never  have. 
Can,  therefore,  any  special  reason  be  now  shown  from 
Scripture,  as  well  as  from  the  Great  Pyramid,  why, 
at  all  events,  this  firsit  of  the  latter-day  miracles  should 
be  more  likely  to  occur  in,  or  near  to  1881*4  ^•'^■i  t^^" 
to  any  of  the  long  past  years. 
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Those  who  have  studied  prophecy  earnestly,  must  be 
aware  that  a  very  great  number  of  results  have  been 
brought  out,  all  converging  on  the  year  1881  a.d.  ;  but 
for  the  present  I  will  confine  myself  to  one,  the  latest, 
as  given  in  his  Mongrelian  pamphlet,  by  Dr.  Watson 
F,  Quinby,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  U.S.;  and  found- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  that  most  chronolo- 
gically rich  and  exact  of  all  the  prophets,  Daniel. 

"  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  three  great  empires  men- 
tioned by  name,  the  Babylonian,  the  Persian,  the 
Grecian,  and  the  fourth  so  well  described  as  evidently 
to  refer  to  the  Roman,  have  all  taken  place  as  foretold ; 
and  the  time  seems  approaching  for  the  setting  up  of 
the  fifth  and  final  kingdom.  A  '  great  day  of  prepara- 
tion for  this  event  is  foretold,'  when  *  many  shall  run  to 
and  fro,'  and  *  knowledge  shall  be  increased,'  which  may 
well  refer  to  our  own  day. 

"  When  shall  these  things  be  ?  In  the  book  of  the 
prophet  Daniel  it  is  said,  *  Seventy  weeks  are  determined 
upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy  city.'  Seventy  weeks 
of  years  would  be  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  at  which 
time  (from  the  decree  to  rebuild  it)  Jerusalem  was  de- 
stroyed by  Titus.  In  another  vision,  though  near  the  same 
time,  he  says,  *  How  long  shall  be  the  vision  concerning 
the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  transgression  of  desolation,  to 
give  both  the  sanctuary  and  the  host  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  ?  And  he  said  unto  me,  Unto  two  thousand 
and  three  hundred  days.'  These  days  are  usually  con- 
sidered to  mean  years.  Now  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
in  Anno  Domini  70.  In  order,  then,  to  bring  the  date 
to  the  commencement  of  our  era,  the  seventy  years 
must  be  taken  from  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  years, 
which  leaves  four  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

"  Four  hundred  and  twenty  years  taken  from  two 
thousand  and  three  hundred  years,  leave  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty  years,  which  brings  us  to  the  year 


t 
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eighteen   huodred   and  eighty-one.      '  Then   shall  the 
sanctuary  be  cleansed,'  whatever  that  may  mean." 

And,  on  the  other  side,  as  an  additional  testimony  to 
how  the  Grand  Gallery  measures  for  total  duration  to  a 
most  miraculous  event,  may  be  taken,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  B. 
Coles,  writes  thus  from  Calcutta : — "  If  you  let  fall  a 
plumb-line  from  the  entrance  of  the  way  of  escape  at 
the  S.E.  top  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  it  will  intersect  the 
top  of  the  great  step.  So  that  then,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing an  imaginary  line  of  floor  distance  measure- 
ment through  the  step,  measure  up  the  step,  and 
along  the  top  to  the  spot  where  the  plumb-line  would 
intersect,  and  I  fancy  the  measurement  would  be 
1813  +  36  +  3i'2  =  l88i'2." 

The  Two  Pathways,  and  tJic  Two  Religious  (Christian  ami 
Christlessj,  at  the  Commencement  of  tiie  Grand  Gallery. 

But  before  proceeding  further  with  the  great  step,  at 
the  Southern,  or  unaccomplished, — let  us  return  for 
awhile  to  the  Northern  and  historically  accomplished, 
end  of  the  Grand  Gallerj-, — to  endeavour  to  understand 
a  certain  large  arrangement  there ;  viz.  the  horizontal 
passage  which  breaks  away  from  that  gallery's  as- 
cending line  of  floor,  at  the  date  assumed  of  Christ's 
birth,  and  continues  thence  on  a  dull  level  southward 
until  it  ends  in  the  solitarj',  closed-in,  Queen's  Chamber. 

"  The  Queen's  Chamber,"  argues  Mr.  Hartwell  A. 
Powers,  U.S.  (in  a  most  eloquent  private  letter,and  still 
keeping  up  all  the  metrical  features  for  metrical  pur- 
poses already  found  in  it),  "is  symbolical  of  the  House 
of  Judah  and  law  of  Moses,  set  aside  during  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Christian  religion ;  i.e.  the  Christian  Grand 
Gallery's  progress  upwards  and  onwards."  (Sec  Plates 
IX.  and  XI.) 

Paul,  the  apostle,  says  that  that  law  of  Moses  was 
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'  holy^  just 9  and  good '  (Rom.  x.) ;  but  he  also  says, 
'  The  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of 
a  better  hope  did '  (Heb.  vii.  19.  See  also  Heb.  ix. 
9 — II ;  X.  i).  The  unfinished  floor  of  this  chamber 
and  the  passage  leading  thereto,  in  contrast  with  aU 
other  floors  in  the  Pyramid,  illustrate,  to  my  mind, 
this  *  imperfection '  of  the  law ;  while  the  fine  white 
stone  composing  its  walls  and  roof,  so  exquisitely 
wrought  on  surface  and  joint,  tell  with  emphatic  voice 
that  the  law  was  '  holy,  just,  and  good.'  Again,  but 
four  overlappings  in  its  niche,  in  contrast  with  seven, 
the  symbol  of  completeness  in  Scripture,  in  the  Grand 
Gallery.  True,  the  room  has  seven  sides,  but  only  six 
finished  in  Great  Pyramid  sense  of  the  term. 

"  Then,  what  means  that  salt  exuding  so  freely  from 
the  walls  of  the  Queen's  Chamber  and  passage  thereto  ? 
The  law  says,  *  Every  oblation  of  thy  meat-offering 
shalt  thou  season  with  salt ;  neither  shalt  thou  suffer 
the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God  to  be  lacking  from 
thy  meat-offering :  with  all  offerings  shalt  thou  offer 
salt '  (Lev.  ii.  13). 

"  *  The  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  Behold,  I  also  have 
given  the  charge  of  mine  heave-offerings  of  all  the 
hallowed  things  of  the  children  of  Israel : — it  is  a 
covenant  of  salt,  for  ever  before  the  Lord  unto  thee  and 
thy  seed  with  thee'  (Num.  xviii.  8,  19). 

"  Abijah  said  to  Jeroboam  and  all  Israel,  *  Ought  ye 
not  to  know  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  gave  the 
kingdom  over  Israel  to  David  for  ever,  to  him  and  to 
his  sons  by  a  covenant  of  salt  ? ' 

"  This  is  a  passage  much  quoted  by  several  recent 
authors,  and  much  assisted  to  my  understanding  by 
this  pillar  of  witness  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  the  Great  Pyramid,  containing  salt  in 
abundance  only  in  that  part  devoted  to  the  House  of  Judah; 
though  there  are  slight  traces  of  it  in  the  Grand  Galler>', 
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where,  too,  it  ought  to  appear  in  order  to  symbolize 
the  seed  of  David  reigning  over  the  House  of  Israel 
until  the  second  coming  of  the  Anointed." 

A  ir  Channels,  and  their  Symbolic  A  lltisions  to  past  Judaism 
and  future  Christianity. 

"Since  I  first  read  'Life  and  Work  at  the  Great 
Pyramid,'"  continues  Mr.  H.  A.  Powers,  "I  have 
never  been  able  to  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  the 
air-channels  of  the  King's  Chamber  were  symbolical  of 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  as  Iving,  and  his  reascen- 
sion.  'when  He  shall  have  delivered  up  the  Kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father;  when  He  shall  have  put  do\vn 
all  rule  and  all  authnrity  and  power'  \,i  Cor.  xv.  24). 

"A  recent  re-perusal  of  your  description  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  air-channels  in  the  Queen's  Chamber  (so 
contrasting!  '"  some  respects  to  those  of  the  King's 
Chamber),  by  Mr,  Dixon,  has,  to  my  mind,  shed  much 
light  (from  the  other  side)  upon  this  theory, 

"  John  the  Baptist  testified  saying, '  Reform  !  because 
the  Royal  Majesty  of  the  Heavens  has  appeared  '  (Matt, 
iii.  2) ;  thus  translated  by  Benjamin  Wilson  in  the 
'  Emphatic  Diaglott,'  Mr.  Wilson  says  in  a  foot  note, 
'  Uasileia  means  kingly  power,  authority,  royal  dignity, 
majesty,  &c.,  as  well  as  kingdom,  realm,  or  reign.'  He 
translates  Matt.  xii.  zS,  thus,  '  But  if  it  be  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  that  I  cast  out  demons,  then  God's  royal  majesty 
has  unexpectedly  appeared  among  you  ;'  and  says  in  a 
note, '  It  is  not  according  to  fact  to  make  Jesus  say  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  has  come  unto  you,  as  rendered  in 
the  common  version.  The  context  shows  that  our  Lord 
is  speaking  of  himself.  These  miracles  were  proof  of 
his  Messiahship.' 

"  Now  of  Jesus  it  is  written,  '  He  came  to  his  own 
(tribe),  and  his  own  received  him  not.'  Again  it  is 
written,  '  Their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes 
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they  have  closed,'  &c.  (Matt.  xiii.  15;  Acts  xxviii.  27.) 
That  *  the  Scriptures  might  be  fulfilled/  concerning 
the  House  of  Judah,  their  cars  were  closed^  and  *  a  veil  is 
upon  their  hearts  even  unto  this  day  when  Moses  is 
read — nevertheless,  when  it  (House  of  Judah)  shall 
turn  to  the  Lord,  the  veil  shall  be  taken  away.' 

"  Wherefore  these  closed  air-channels  of  the  Queens 
Chamber  symbolize  the  Messiah's  first  coming  and 
ascension,  unperceived  by  the  House  of  Judah  ;  nor 
could  these  channels  be  opened  until  '  the  time  of  the 
end'  symbolized  by  the  great  36-inch  step  in  the  Grand 
Gallery;  when  a  *man-of-all-work,'  under  the  direction 
of  his  intelligent  master,  breaks  through  that  *  inten- 
tionally left  thin  plate  (veil)  of  soft  limestone.'  (See 
pp.  427—430.) 

"  But  the  previous  labours  of  such  men  as  Howard- 
Vyse,  John  Taylor,  and  others,  prepared  the  way  for 
Mr.  Waynman  Dixon  to  direct  Bill  Grundy  where  to 
ply  his  hammer  and  chisel.  And  thus,  doubtless,  are 
the  previous  labours  of  John  Wilson,  Edward  Hine, 
F.  R.  A.  Glover,  E.  W.  Bird,  and  others,  preparing  the 
way  for  the  instrumentality  yet  to  be  used,  in  breaking 
through  the  veil  yet  covering  the  eyes,  and  through 
the  plate  of  stone  yet  stopping  the  ears,  of  the  House 
of  Judah,  ere  their  King  shall  come  in  his  glory." 

The  Great  Step  at  the  end  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  and  its 
intimation  of  existing  Religious  History  in  Britain. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  admirable  contribution  in  a  private 
letter  from  Mr,  Hartwell  A.  Powers*  on  the  now  historic, 
and  accomplished.  Queen's  Chamber ;  and  wherein  he 
is  joined  by  many  other  independent  investigators, 
specially  including  the  remarkable  Edward  Hine ; 
so   that,  in   so   far   as   rapidly  growing  testimony   is 

*  A  working-man  in  the  "  Eureka  Co-operative  Foundry  Association,'* 
at  Warsaw  Pike,  Cincinnati,  United  States. 
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concerned,  that  chamber  and  the  horizontal  passage 
on  a  dead  level  leading  to  it,  may  be  taken  as 
testifying  to  both  the  House  of  Judah,  their  Mosaic 
Law,  and  the  Old  Testament  used  as  finality,  for  all 
the  period  from  the  first  appearance  of  Christ  and  his 
crucifixion  in  Jerusalem,  up  to  the  present  time. 

But  the  ascending  floor  of  the  Grand  Gallery  testifies 
to  Christianity ;  which,  as  a  Canadian  correspondent  re- 
marks, continually  repeats  in  effect,  "  Come  up  hither." 
Not,  indeed,  those  forms  of  the  Christian  faith  which 
have  forgotten  to  look  forward  to  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  and  have  made  for  themselves,  out  of  the  past 
alone,  worldly  temples  wherein  they  repose  on  the 
earthly  arm  of  State,  forgetful  how  soon  it  may  turn 
upon  them.  Such  semi-political  Christians  may  be  re- 
legated to  share  the  Queen's  Chamber's  cul  dc  sac  with 
mammon-seeking  Jews.  But  all  true  Christians  desiring 
and  expecting  to  see  their  Lord  once  again  upon  earth, 
and  a  few  Jews  too,  looking  forward  to  the  same  event 
and  still  thinking  it  the  first  coming  of  Messias, — they 
all  ascend  the  Grand  Gallery  slope  with  time,  and  are 
ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  coming  of  their  Lord. 

And  who  are  more  particularly,  the  great  national 
body  of  these  rising,  improving,  and  we  may  trust 
approved,  Christians  ? 

Some  will  claim  the  Church  of  one  nation,  and  some 
another;  some  will  argue  for  spiritual  Israel,  and 
others  literal  and  hereditary  Israel,  whether  spread 
among  Teutonic  people,  or  mainly  confined  to  the 
British  Isles  and  America.  And  who  shall  decide 
amongst  them  ? 

None  but  the  Great  Pyramid  itself.  Advance  we, 
therefore,  to  the  great  step  of  1813  a.d.  {i.e.  at  1,813 
Pyramid  inches  from  the  North,  or  Christian  nativity, 
beginning)  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  and  inquire  there  what 
is  signified. 
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The  step  marks  there,  by  that  date,  the  most  enei 
advances  made  by  Great  Britain  in  its  latter-day  s 
of  the  Kible,  and  its  latter-day  preaching  of  Christianity 
to  all  the  world.     It  marks  indeed  all  the  most  peculiar 
and  precious  fruits  of  voluntary  Christianity,  apart  fro 
State  Churches  and  their  political  ecclesiastic  cstab 
ments.     Some  most  excellent  officials  in  the  A 
Church  no  doubt  followed  in  the  line;  but  it  i 
Dissenters  and  laymen  who  began  the  carrying  aboor^" 
of  the  pure  Gospel  to  every  thirsty  soul.* 

But  why  should  we  esteem  Great  Britain   in    paH^j, 
ticular  as  alluded  to,  by  this  unique  piece  of  an 
tecture,  a  step  which  is  too  high  for  a  human  step 
the  further  end  of  the  Grand  Gallery  ?     Because  1 
height  of    this    step   is  precisely  the  36-0  inches  of 
the  linear  national  standard  of  Great  Britain  at  that 
time.     And  if  the  upper  surface  of  the  step,  from  ttV 
north  edge  up  to  its  southern  termination,  is  not  1 

*  This  mere  [dea,  in  altemplcd  expluiation  of  the   iSi]   | 
memorial iiation  in  ilie  Grand  Gallery,  was  aficrwardE  care&lly,  conM 
tiously,  and  mo«i  laboriously  examined  Into  by  Mr.  ChBrfe*  H<^ 
London :  who  found  by  Ktudying  the  records  of  ihe  tini 
the  very  lurnine  point  in  the  etfori*  of  Witbcfforce  and  hi^  frien 
breaking  through  the  resiatancc  offered  officially  (o  the  inirtxtaict 
the Gotpd  into  India;  and  that  it  commenced  an  anexaopled  r. 
activity,  amonnt  all  the  Missionaiy  Societies  of  Great  BtitAln. 
Hornet's  valuable  paper  on  thi«  subject  has  been  puhljrfied  lEvenJ  " 
both  in  Arncrica  and  this  country.    See  npetiofly  Mi.  Edw>r4  l_ 
Lift  from  the  Dtad.   Feb..   1878:    and   Mr.   £.  W.   Blid>  Hannt 
Itrati,   No.   ei.   Vol.   I[.  ;    but   the   Collonving   may  1     '    ' 
extracted  from  it. 

The  first  effort  of  WilbcFforce  in  this  cause  was  in  iTg] ;  but  . 
unsuccessful;  and  up  to  iSii,  according  to  a  case  duly  chronic  led 
Madias  Police  ORice.  on  May  t>  of  that  year,  all  MiMoiurica 
might  arrive  in  India  beni  on  preaching  the  Uospel  to  the  NaliTca, 
"at  once  expelled  the  country"  by  the  British  Govcmmeni,  or 
India  Company  actinz  as  such,  with  its  due  salaried  portion  of  tbt 
Church  of  Great  BriUin. 

By  the  light  of  the  Cecal  Pyramid,  we  can  now  easily  sm  that  | 
wai  not  the  ordained  lime.  Poor  Wilberforce  knew  nothtni;  uf 
He  only  saw  Ihe  grand  efforts  he  hod  been  ttiaking  in  m  ho^  a  o 
thrown  out  before  Parliament  on  the  third  reading.  For  a  while  b' 
quite  iiiicken  down;  and  wrote  painfully,  yet  under  Grace,  L 
private  diar^;  '-how  m>iterious.  how  bumbling,  are  thcdlrp  ~ 
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36,  but  61,  inches ;  that  is  because  36  +  25  =  61 ;  or 
indicates  that  the  linear  standards  of  Great  Britain  and 
Israel,  the  yard  and  the  sacred  cubit  of  Noah,  Moses, 
Solomon,  and  the  Great  Pyramid,  are  now,  or  are 
to  be  before  i88i'4  a.d.,  both  of  them  respected  as 
standards,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  also  in  all 
Anglo-Saxon  inhabited  regions  around  the  whole  globe ; 
testifies  Hartwell  A.  Powers,  from  America. 

And  his  testimony  is  Pyramidally  true ;  for,  firsty  I 
believe  my  measures  of  the  36  and  61  inches  made  in 
1865  under  ignorance  of  any  such  explanation,  are  prac- 
tically correct ;  and  second y  as  previously  explained  at 
p.  299,  the  Ordnance  Survey  of'Great  Britain  involun- 
tarily uses  at  this  time  the  25-inch  scale  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  as  well  as  a  British  yard ;  already,  too,  the  so- 
called  geometrical  25-inch  cubit  has  its  followers  in  the 
land;  already  are  the  Israelite  measures  of  old  being 
sought  out  as  a  God-given  heirloom  to  our  race  in  the 

this  have  been  because  one  so  unworthy  as  I  undertook  this  hallowed 
cause,  and  carried  it  on  with  so  little  true  humility,  faith,  self-abasement, 
and  confidence  in  God  through  Christ  ? " 

But  the  Lord  had  not  abandoned  his  faithful  servant,  and  on  the 
contrary  preserved  him,  even  in  his  weak  bodily  health  through  twenty 
long  years,  ;intil  another  opportunity  came,  and  at  the  right  time,  or 
on  June  22nd,  1813. 

Then  was  Wilberforce's  strength  renewed  as  almost  with  eagle 
wings.  **  This  East  Indian  subject,"  he  then  wrote,  **  is  assuredly  the 
greatest  that  ever  interested  the  heart  or  engaged  the  efforts  of  man. 
How  wonderful  that  a  private  individual  should  nave  such  an  influence 
on  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of  millions ;  literally  millions  on 
millions  yet  unborn  I  O  God,  make  me  more  earnest  for  Thy  glory ;  and 
may  I  act  more  from  real  love  and  gratitude  to  my  redeeming  Lord.  O 
Lord,  bless  us;  pardon  our  past  lukewarmness  and  slothfulness,  and 
make  us  more  diligent  for  the  time  to  come." 

When  the  eventful  evening  in  Parliament  arrived,  never  had  Wilber- 
force  spoken  with  ereater  power,  or  produced  a  greater  effect;  and  the 
clauses  he  had  failed  to  carry  20  years  before  were  now,  in  18 13,  carried 
by  a  majority  of  53,  and  became  law  in  India  in  April,  18 14.  He  gave 
the  praise  to  God,  *'  the  good  Providence  of  God  really ;"  and  still  spoke 
of  it  as  **  the  greatest  of  all  causes,  above  even  the  Abolition ;  the  cause, 
namely,  of  laying  a  ground  for  the  communication  to  our  Indian  fellow- 
subjects  of  Christian  light  and  moral  improvement."  While  in  his 
private  diary  he  added,  **  I  humbly  hope  that  God  has  great  designs  in 
view  for  the  East,  and  that  they  will  be  executed  by  Great  Britain. ' 
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beginning  of  the  world,  and  considered  as  a  priceless 
treasure  which  must  not  be  dropped,* — while  Great 
Britain  is  day  by  day  being  identified,  by  the  light 
of  prophecy,  with  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel ;  not  Judah  or 
the  Jews,  but  of  the  remaining  ten,  or  with  Manasseh 
eleven,  tribes;  so  long  lost  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  but 
of  whom  the  Lord  has  long  since  announced  that  He 
will  acknowledge  them  in  the  days  approaching,  and  be 
glorified  in  them  as  no  other  nation  ever  was  gloriiied 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

What  manner  of  people,  then,  ought  not  we  of  Great 
Britain  now,  of  Israel  in  ages  past,  to  be  at  this  juncture 
of  our  eventful  history  ;  saved  above  all  nations  by  the 
Providence  of  God  in  a  manner  we  have  never  deserved, 
and  for  Divine  purposes  of  the  future,  respecting  which 
nothing  but  the  glorious  Scriptures  of  Inspiration  can 
give  us  any  sufficient  or  saving  idea;  a  halcyon  time, 
when  Ephraim  shall  be  united  once  more  with  Judah. 
and  both  shall  be  on  the  Lord's  side.  And  when,  as 
well  expressed  by  the  author  of  that  most  Scripiunl '. 
book,  "  The  Last  Week  ;  or.  Things  which  must  shortly 
come  to  Pass,"  p.  90,  "  the  Apostle  who  received  the 
Revelations,  as  also  the  Ancient  Prophets,  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  will  be  in  those  last  days  (not 
last  of  the  world,  but  of  this  Dispensation  only),  a  etm- 
cenlration  0/  the  fiilfiltneitt  of  Bible  truHts." 

'  The  following  newa  froin  Atnerica  u  to  the  point.  At  9  Bceliac 
held  at  the  OIJ  South  Church  in  BoitOD,  M>e>.,  at  noon.  Nov.  S,  1879, 
Ciiirlct  Latimer  ofOhio  was  chilled  to  pretiiJe,  «ndO,  R.  Hardy,  at  Mkm.. 
apg<ointed  Secretary.  The  PTetideni  ini'oked  th«  guidance  of  Dtviaa 
\ViBdoni  on  life  Great  Work  intended  to  bs  inaugurated ;  and  Ita  a«at- 
ing  then  proceeded  formally  to  eitAbliah  the 
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l.ucien  J.  BJBMe,  appointed  Superintendent ;  Willi  a  ptaa  of  acUaii  bi 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PREPARATIONS    FOR    A  SINGLE   UNIVERSAL  METROLOGY; 

But  of  which  of  two  most  opposite  kinds ;  and  Why, 

and  When. 

THOUGH  everything  else  may  fail  to  convince  some 
minds  that  our  nation  is  bom  to  noblest  scripture 
heritages;  that  the  short-date,  Biblical  history  of  intel- 
lectual and  God-worshipping  mankind  (no  matter  what 
physiological  discourses  on  protoplasm,  on  one  side,  and 
believers  in  German  linguistic  theories,  on  the  other, 
may  choose  to  aver)  is  a  marvellously  close  approach  to 
what  was,  and  is,  the  reality;  and  that,  too,  not  only  for 
what  has  already  come  to  pass  in  history  touching  the 
favoured  family  of  the  Hebrews,  but  also  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  such  of  the  prophecies  as  still  remain  to  be 
accomplished  respecting  the  two  distinct  branches  of 
that  people;  viz.  the  Israelites  of  the  Assyrian  capti- 
vity of  the  Samarian  Kingdom  of  Israel  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  the  Jews  of  the  destruction  of,  and  disper- 
sion from,  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  after  their  return 
from  their  Babylonian  captivity,  on  the  other ; — though 
everything  else,  I  add,  may  fail  to  convince  some 
minds,  that  our  nation  may  reasonably  consider  itself 
to  a  large  extent  descended  from  the  former  (though 
they  were  lost  to  the  view  of  mankind  2,500  years 
ago),  and  that  it  owes  its  present  unexampled  pros- 
perity and  power  to  the  special  favour  of  our  God  and 
His  Christ,  far  above  its  own  intrinsic  deserts  (and 
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should  bow  in  humility  and  adoration  accordingly) ; — 
the  most  convincing  proof,  I  say,  of  these  things  to 
some  minds  may  be, — to  note  in  calmness  and  leisure 
certain  recent  episodes  of  our  national  history;  and  to 
mark  what  disasters  might  well  have  befallen  us  accord- 
ing to  the  ruling  of  our  statesmen  for  the  time  being, 
whether  they  were  of  one  side  of  politics  or  the  other, — 
yet  how  the  nation  was  preserved,  and  even  strengthened, 
notwithstanding. 

Shall  our  public  ministers,  then,  continue  in  their 
erring  courses  in  order  that  the  nation  may  abundantly 
prosper? — God  forbid.  Let  every  man  try  to  do  his 
duty ;  and  probably  no  one  tries  more  earnestly  to  do 
it,  than  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  time  being.  Yet 
there  is  one  always  neglected  department  of  that  officer's 
calling,  wherein  the  very  nature  of  the  case  allows  of 
clear  and  simple  mathematical  views,  capable  of  all 
men's  understanding,  being  immediately  introduced ;  and 
this  subject  is,  the  Great  Pyramid's  special  and  original 
one  of  metrology:  a  national,  as  well  as  sacred  matter 
too,  though  not  yet  studied  from  that  latter  side  of  the 
question  by  any  parliamentary  leader. 

A  worthy  science,*  indeed,  though  long  ill-treated  and 
despised  of  almost  all  men,  is  metrology ;  and  yet  there 
cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  we  are  now  on 
the  eve  of  movements  of  the  whole  human  race  in  con- 
nection with  it;  all  educated  communities  beginning 
now  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  marvellous  power,  with 
germs,  of  political  influence  of  the  highest  order;  spe- 
cially adapted,  too,  for  the  working  out  of  some  of  the 
grandest  developments  of  the  future,  Every  nation, 
until  now,  has  had  its  own  hereditary  system  of  weights 
and  measures;  curiously  intertwined,  no  doubt,  with 
those  of  other  nations  in  their  distant  primeval  origins, 
vulgarised  perhaps,  and  even  largely  debased  in  times 
of  mediaeval  darkness ;  as  well  as  pestiferously  meddled 
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with  and  coniplicated  by  the  doctrinaires  of  new-born 
modern  and  o'ervauhing  science  schools,  —  but  still 
there  was  hitherto  something  more  or  less  national  to 
every  nation  in  its  metrology,  as  in  its  language;  and 
serving  the  same  purposes  as  the  diversity  of  tongues 
in  keeping  up  the  heaven-appointed  institution  of 
nations; — the  chief  characteristic  of  all  mankind  from 
the  days  of  the  Dispersion;  unknown  before  that  event, 
but  never  for  one  moment  ceasing  since  then.  What, 
therefore,  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  man  seeking  in 
these  days,  by  means  of  his  own  devices,  to  undermine 
that  institution  of  nations,  and  even  endeavouring  to 
quench  it  off  the  face  of  God's  earth,  for  the  sake 
of  introducing  a  modern  French  idea  and  making  it 
dominant  cverj'where  ? 

Whatever  the  result,  the  action  intended  to  produce 
it,  has  already  begun ;  and  the  first  weapon  agreed  on  to 
be  used,  and  the  first  breach  to  be  made  in  the  barriers 
of  national  distinctions,  is  that  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. So  that,  without  probably  having  distinctly  con- 
templated the  issue,  yet  most  of  the  existing  civilized 
nations  have  for  years  passed  been  tending,  not  to  go 
for\vard  in  a  Divinely  prescribed  path,  but  to  bring  all 
men  back  to  the  old,  universal-family  state  they  were  in 
when  they  attempted  to  build  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  and 
from  which  nothing  drove  them  then,  short  of  a  super- 
natural manifestation  of  the  power  of  God. 


I  Progress  of  the  Communistic  French  Metre. 

'  Several  centuries  ago,  and  even  less,  there  \vere  nearly 
a  hundred  varieties  of  linear  standards  in  usethrougbout 
Europe :  but  one  of  them  after  another  has  latterly 
dropped  out  of  view,  until  it  was  reported  at  the  French 
Exposition  of  1867,  that  only  thirteen  could  then  be 
discovered  ;  and  since  that  epoch,  all  save  three  or  four 
2  0 
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of  those,  are  said  to  have  practically  perished,  and  the 
m^tre  to  be  gaining  adherents  from  even  tJicir  votaries, 
every  day.* 

"  There  has,  therefore,"  says  the  /ro-French  metric 
President  Barnard,  "  been  large  progress  made  toward 
uniformity,  and  the  most  important  steps,   and   the 
most  significant    steps,*  are   those  which   have   been 
taken   within    our    own    century !  " — "  No    man    not 
totally  regardless  of  the  history  of  the  past,  and  not 
absolutely  blind  to  what  is  taking  place  under  his  own 
eye  in  the  present,  can  possibly  pretend  to  believe  that 
the  world  is  to  be  for  ever  without  a  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures;   we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
progress  already  indicated  is  going  to  be  arrested  at  the 
point  at  which  it  has  now  reached ! " — "  Of  the  two 
systems,  therefore,  just  now  indicated  as  the  systems 
between  which  the  world  must  choose,  unless  in  regard 
to  this  matter  it  shall  henceforth  stand  still  for  ever, — 
one  or  the  other  must  sooner  or  later  prevail !  ! "     And 
he  considers  that  of  these  two,  viz.  the  British  yard  and 
the  French  mfetre,  the  latter  is  certain  to  triumph  in 
the  end.. 

This  result  has  by  no  means  come  about  altogether 
spontaneously,  or  through  unseen  and  only  natural  in- 
fluences ;  the  mind  of  man  has  had  much  to  do  with  it, 
and  it  has  been  the  one  polar  point  to  which  French 
ambition  has  alone  been  steady  and  true  during  the  last 
eighty  years;  always  working  for  it,  whether  sleeping 
or  waking ;  whether  in  war  or  peace ;  whether  as  a 
kingdom,  or  an  empire,  or  a  republic;  always  en- 
deavouring to  throw  the  net  of  her  metrical  system 
of  weights  and  measures  over  other  nations,  as  well  as 
her  own  people ;  and  though  not  without  some  Imperial 
ambition  to  chain  many  conquered  nations  to  the  chariot- 

*  **  The  Metrical  System,"  by  President  Barnard,  Columbia  College, 
U.S.,  X872. 
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wheels  of  France,  yet  with  the  far  deeper  Communistic 
feeling  of  converting  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  into 
one  great  people,  speaking  one  language,  and  using  but 
one  weight  and  one  measure,  and  those  of  human,  as 
directly  opposed  to  Divine,  origination. 

France  had  been  consistent  in  her  own  case ;  she 
had  begun,  at  her  first  Revolution,  by  slaughtering  off 
all  the  accessible  individuals  of  her  reigning  family ; 
who,  as  such,  were  the  very  type  and  symbol  to  the 
French  people  of  their  being  a  nation,  one  amongst 
many  nations ;  or  of  their  living  under  that  post-Babel, 
but  Divinely  ordained,  institution.  Having  then,  at 
that  dreadful  close  of  the  last  century,  killed  off,  as  far 
as  she  then  could,  all  her  royal  family,  her  Roman 
Catholic  priests  also,  and  openly  abrogated  belief  in 
the  God  of  Scripture,  she  (France)  could,  at  that  time, 
of  all  nations  consistently,  and  \v\\h  show  of  demon- 
strable reason,  become  the  champion  of  her  metric, 
and  atheistic  metrological  system  ;  a  system  since  then 
everywhere  secretly  adopted  with  still  more  intense  fer- 
vour by  the  Socialists,  Internationalists,  Communists 
in  all  countries;  but  strange  to  say,  by  certain  British 
scientific  men  also,  in  some  cases  claiming,  in  others 
scorning,  to  be  reputed  Christians. 

The  task  of  spreading  this  nationally  suicidal  scheme 
over  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  might  seem  at  first 
quite  Quixotic  ;  and  would  be,  but  for  schemes  and 
forces  in  the  destiny  of  man,  which  man  knows  little  or 
nothing  about,  until  they  have  accomplished  their  ends, 
and  left  them  to  rue  their  effects.  So  that  it  is  owing 
at  least  as  much  to  those  unseen  influences  as  to  the 
direct  action  of  any  visible  Frenchman,  that  the  French 
metric  system  has  been  going  forward  during  the  last 
few  years  of  history  at  a  continually  accelerated  rate  ; 
and  that  one  country  after  another  has  been  persuaded 
to  adopt  it,  until  suddenly  it  has  been  found,  to  our 
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exceeding  astonishment  and  practical  isolation,  that 
almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  many  peoples  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  have  already  been  converted. 

France  herself,  strange  to  say,  has  not  profited  by 
the  system  either  in  war  or  peace.  In  war,  she  has 
been  lately  defeated  with  greater  overthrows  than  even 
the  Persian  empire  of  old  ;  and  the  fighting  faculty  has 
abandoned  her  soldiers  almost  as  completely  as  it  did 
the  Babylonians  towards  the  calamitous  end  of  their 
once  powerful  independence,  or  the  grandsons  of  t*he 
soldiers  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Romans 
slaughtered  them  in  battle  with  the  utmost  ease  ;  while 
in  peace,  France's  commercial  transactions,  though 
continually  being  "  reorganized  "  on  metrical  science 
principles,  remain  far  below  those  of  Great  Britain. 
Yet  still  she  (France)  calls  upon  all  nations,  and  so 
many  of  these  nations  answer  her  call  with  delight,  and 
madly  encourage  each  other,  to  clothe  themselves  with 
this  latter-day  invention  of  hers  ;  which,  if  successful, 
must,  in  so  far  as  it  goes,  tend  to  decrease  the  nation- 
ality, if  not  to  hasten  on  the  final  disappearance,  of 
every  nation  adopting  it. 

Only  three  years  ago  there  was  published  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Columbia  College,  United  States,  an  excellent 
little  book  entitled  the  "  Metric  System."  Drawn  up 
chiefly  by  their  Professor  of  the  higher  mathematics 
(Charles  Davies),  and  approved  by  those  then  in  power, 
— ^this  work  demonstrated  unsparingly  the  artificial 
character  of  the  French  metrical  system,  the  innu- 
merable patches  which  it  required  in  practice  to  make 
it  hold  water  at  all,  the  errors  of  its  science,  its  inap- 
plicability to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  mass  of  human- 
kind ;  and  concluded  with  reprinting  the  celebrated 
report  on  weights  and  measures  by  John  Quincey 
Adams :  which  report,  after  indulging  in  the  utmost 
oratorical  vehemence  for  saying  whatever  could  be  said 
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as  a  partisan  for  either  side  of  the  question  successively, 
concludes  with  recommending  all  good  United  States 
men  to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  French 
standards ;  but  to  feel  hopefully  confident  that  the 
inevitable  development  of  the  world's  history  would, 
sooner  or  later,  bring  up  some  far  better  system  for  the 
future  happiness  and  prosperity  of  mankind. 

But  three  short  years  have  so  accelerated  the  growth 
of  French  metric  influence,  or  the  predestined  metro- 
logical  temptation  and  trial  of  the  whole  world, — that 
all  the  parties  to  that  first,  Columbia  College,  book 
upon  the  Metre  seem  now  to  have  vanished  out  of 
existence ;  and  a  new  Columbia  College  work,  of  the 
same  title  as  the  old  one,  but  with  totally  opposite 
principles,  was  produced  last  year  (1873),  to  order  of  new 
governors,  by  the  new  President  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Barnard) 
of  the  same  college.  An  enormous  issue  of  this  last 
book  is  now  being  thrown  off  for  distribution  gratuitously 
far  and  wide,  and  (as  our  extracts  from  it  have  already 
indicated)  it  is  ecstatically*  in  favour  of  the  French 
metric  system  being  adopted  by  all  Americans  with 
the  utmost  possible  speed.  And  when  that  is  brought 
about,  the  author  declares  that  Britain,  Russia,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries  will  be  the  only  known 
dissentients  among  educated  peoples. 

Scandinavia,  however,  it  is  asserted,  has  already  been 
exhibiting  some  leanings  towards  the  metric  system  ; 
Russia  is  in  the  hands  of  her  German  officials,  who  are 
all  now  metric  men,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
Britain  herself,  who  has  hitherto  successfully  resisted 
private  Bills  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of 
French  metricalism,  is  told  at  last  (1874)  ^^at  there  shall 
be  a  Government  Bill  next  year.  If  that  be  carried, 
Russia  and  Scandinavia  are  expected  immediately  to 
yield  completely;  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
then  have  passed  through  the  great  French  metrological 
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mill,  whose  whirling  stones  will  never  cease  to  grind, 
until,  excepting  only  those  sealed  by  God,  ''  it  has 
caused  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poory  free  and 
bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand  or  in  their 
foreheads ;  and  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he 
that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the 
number  of  his  name  "  (or,  in  fact,  has  adopted  the  use 
of  the  atheistic,  and  contra -Deistic,  French  -  metric 
system).     Rev-  xiii.  i6,  17.) 

Preparations  made  by  the  British  Government. 

Meanwhile,  what  have  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain 
been  doing  either  to  fend  off  this  dire  calamity,  or  to 
embrace  and  make  the  most  of  this  happy  invention  of 
the  French  brain,  whichever  of  the  two  they  may  deem 
it  to  be  ?     In  parliamentary  bills  (up  to  1877)  nothing 
at  all :  and  in  private  study,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  as 
little.   Our  late  Prime  Minister's  last  work  on  the  old,  old 
subject  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  came  out,  he  being  then 
in  office,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  announcement 
from  Paris  of  twenty  nations  being  about  to  meet  there 
in  fraternal  union  and  international  congress  on  their 
growing  metric  system ;  both  to  arrange  their  schemes 
for  fixing  it  unalterably  on  their  own  several  countries ; 
and,  judging  from   the   publications  of   a   lawyer   of 
Italian  Jewish   extraction   at   several    of    our    public 
societies, — to  ridicule  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  for  slow- 
ness, stupidity,  and  ignorance- 
Remarked  William  Blake  nearly  70  years  ago  on 
classic  following  courses : — "  The  perverted  writings  of 
Homer  and  Ovid,  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  which  all  men 
ought  to  contemn  (in  such  a  category)  are  set  up  by 
artifice  against  the  sublime  of  the  Bible : — Rouse  up, 
0  young  men  of  the  new  age  !     Set  your  foreheads 
against  the  hirelings!     For  we  have  hirelings  in  the 
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camp,  the  court,  and  the  university,  who  would,  if  they 
could,  for  ever  depress  mental  and  prolong  corporeal 
war."  And  then,  adapting  his  words,  which  had  re- 
ference to  art,  for  our  subject  of  metrological  science, 
we  may  continue,  "  We  do  not  want  either  profane 
Greek  or  idolatrous  Roman,  ancient  Cainite  Egyptian, 
or  modern  atheistical  French  models,  if  we  are  only 
true  to  the  messages  of  Divine  inspiration,  to  those 
words  of  eternity  in  which  we  shall  live  for  ever  in 
Jesus  our  Lord." 

But  William  Blake  wrote  before  the  time  appointed 
by  Providence  for  the  awakening  of  Israel;  and  the 
British  country  continued  to  drift  on,  as  it  has  done 
almost  ever  since,  under  other  guidance  than  that  of 
metrologically  indifferent  Ministers.  But  things  can- 
not, and  will  not,  stop  there:  this  view,  the  pro-French 
metric  champion,  President  Barnard,  makes  very  plain. 
We  may,  itideed,  thus  far  have  been  providentially, 
rather  than  ministerially,,  saved  from  a  pit  of  evil 
vastly  more  profound  than  appears  on  the  surface;  but 
politically  we  have  not  as  yet  reached  any  haven  of 
metrological  safety;  no  soundings  are  touched;  no 
secure  principles  for  anchoring  to,  reached;  and  no 
arguments  of  sufficient  power  to  stand  before  the  spe- 
cious insinuations  of  French  metrical  agitators  have 
yet  been  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
have  our  ancient  national  measures  still,  but  with  all 
their  mediaeval  and  modem  imperfections  on  their  head; 
and  the  attacks,  open  and  concealed,  of  the  metrical 
party  upon  them  on  that  account,  are  unceasing.  That 
party,  moreover,  has  gained  over  the  School  Board 
Commission ;  the  new  office  of  the  Warden  of  the 
Standards  has  been  gorgeously  supplied  with  expensive 
apparatus  for  French  vacuum  weighing  and  refrigeration 
measuring ;  and  men  who  ought  to  have  died  rather 
than  give  up  their  opinions  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  have 
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swallowed  them  all,  and  join  now  in  recommending  the 
total  denationalisation  of  our  ancient  metrology. 

How  long  will  our  plastic  rulers,  accustomed  to  take 
demagogic  pressure  from  without,  in  place  of  principle, 
knowledge,  and  religious  teaching,  remain  firm  against 
such  agitation? 

The  very  anxiety  of  the  Rev.  President  Barnard  and 
the  metricalists  to  bring  on  the  final  struggle  as  between 
the  French  mdtre  and  the  English  yard,  shows  that  they 
have  good  reason  to  know  that  there  is  weakness  in  the 
supporters  of  the  latter.     Some  involuntary  throbbing, 
moreover,  in  the  pulse  of  humanity  is  now  telling  all 
nations,  with  deeper  force  than  any  philosophy  can,  or 
chooses  to  do,  that  these  are  the  last  times  of  this  dis- 
pensation ;  *  and  that  we  are  now  or  never  to  decide  a 
long,  long  future.     **  If  the  work  was  to  be  done  over 
again,"  writes  President  Barnard  himself,  with  an  ad- 
mirable sense  of  what  is  true  in  science  and  right  in  jus- 
tice because  it  is  so,  **  the  French  metric  system  ought 
to  adopt,  and  doubtless  would  adopt,  not  their  superfi- 
cial earth-measure,  the  metre,  but  the  Pyramid   axial 
reference  of  the  cubit,  on  account  of  its  immense  supe- 
riority in  fact  and  geometric  idea.t    But  it  is  not  to  be 
done  over  again,"  he  says,  "and  never  can  or  will  be; 
we  must  choose  the  metrical  system  as  it  is  now,  or  not 
at  all ;  it  has  already  been  taken  up  by  half  mankind,  and 

*  Since  the  above  was  first  published  in  these  pages,  has  appeared  a 
most  weighty  work,  "  The  Approaching  End  of  the  Age/*  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Grattan  Guiness,  a  book  which,  though  I  may  differ  from  the  author 
on  some  subsidiary  points,  yet  on  the  larger,  I  cannot  too  much 
admire,  and  recommend  to  every  thinking  man.  And  if  some  such  men 
find  fault  with  it,  may  they  be  induced,  and  enabled  from  above,  to  write 
better  and  more  thoroughly  on  all  the  bearings  and  Scriptural  founda- 
tions of  the  same  grand  subject. 

t  This  acknowledgment  of  the  Rev.  President  Barnard,  at  pp.  93  and 
94  of  his  book,  does  him  immense  honour,'  he  being  an  out-and-out  pro- 
metre  man ;  and  it  is  of  all  the  more  weight  that  he  gives  an  abler  dis- 
cussion of  the  present  condition  of  the  earth  size  and  shape  question  by 
modern  geodesic  measure,  in  all  its  most  scientific  ramilications,  than 
has  ever  yet  been  seen  in  print,  in  a  readable  form. 
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no  able  system  of  human  invention  will  ever  have  such  a 
chance  of  universal  adoption ;  while  no  system  that  can- 
not and  will  not  become  universal,  is  to  be  tolerated  for 
a  moment.  Now  the  British  yard,  or  its  third  part,  the 
foot,"  adds  the  President,  "  being  only  the  measure  of  one 
nation,  will  always  be  resisted  by  the  majority  of  nations, 
—  therefore  the  metre  must  in  the  end  gain  the  day." 

The  Stone  Prepared  without  Hatids. 

But  is  the  final  contest  only  between  the  French 
metre  and  the  British  yard  or  foot  ?  The  anti-metric 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  hitherto  succeeded 
in  establishing  nothing  against  that  idea ;  and  the  Rev. 
President  Barnard  says,  both  that  it  is  so,  and  that  all 
the  wealth  and  numbers  of  mankind  throughout  all  the 
world  are  divided  on  these  two  sides  only.  He  does, 
indeed,  allow  in  one  place  that  there  is  a  phantom  of  a 
third  side,  viz.  the  Great  Pyramid  metrology ;  but 
declares  that  that,  having  only  a  religious  foundation^ 
will  never  accumulate  any  large  party  about  it.* 

Since  the  days  of  Sennacherib  defying  the  God  of 
Israel,  was  there  ever  a  speech  more  likely  to  call  forth 
proof,  in  its  own  good  time,  that  the  arm  of  the  Lord  is 
not  shortened  ?  We  see  in  Scotland  already  what  the 
belief,  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  appointed  the  chrono- 

*  The  exact  words  are,  at  p.  56,  **  And  one  who,  like  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth f  bases  his  metrological  theories  on  religious  grounds,  and  prefers 
the  Pyramid  inch  as  his  standard,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  is  not  likely 
to  concentrate  around  him  a  very  powerful  party  of  opposition." 

Here  everything  in  the  way  of  linear  standards  for  the  Pjrramid  system 
is  made  by  the  Reverend  President  to  rest  on  the  inch ;  and  he  intensifies 
that  accusation  at  p.  73  by  writing,  *'  C.  Piazzi  Smyth  almost  fanatically 
attaches  himself  to  the  inch,  a  measure  which  he  believes  with  implicit 
faith  to  have  been  divinely  given  to  Cheops,  builder  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, and  again  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness ;  and  in  what  he,  no  doubt, 
regards  as  the  great  work  of  his  life,  he  uses  no  other  term  to  express 
the  largest  dimensions."  I  can  only,  therefore,  refer  my  readers  to  all 
that  I  have  written  in  this  book,  as  well  as  others,  upon  the  grand  linear 
standard  of  the  Pyramid,  and  the  only  one  certainly  common  to  it,  Noah 
and  Moses,  being  the  cubit.  See  especially  Chapter  XVI.  on  **  The  Sacred 
Cubit ;  also  Chapter  XVIII.  pp.  395  to  4x3." 
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logical  institution  of  the  week,  will  do,  to  make  that 
one  time-measure  binding  on  a  whole  nation  ;  and  will 
the  men  of  that  land  not  also  adhere  to  any  such  other 
measures  in  the  future,  as  they  shall  come  in  time  to 
understand  were  likewise  appointed  from  the  same 
Divine  source  ? 

The  Reverend  President,  in  stating  the  conquests  of 
the  atheistic  French  metrical  system  at  the  utmost, 
bows  involuntarily  to  the  religious  element ;  by  the  act 
of  stating,  not  merely  that  the  metre  has  been  adopted 
by  160,000,000  men,  but  by  that  number  of  civilized 
people  "  in  Christian  lands."    Yet  in  that  case,  if  those 
inhabitants  are  truly  Christian, — if  their  Christianity  is 
real,  vital,  heartfelt,  and  not  confined  to  the  land  only, 
or  to  having  ecclesiastically  consecrated  burial-grounds, 
exquisite  cathedral  buildings,  supported  by  the  State  as 
part  of  a  political  compact,  and  alleged  "  holy  places," 
— will  not  they  all,  as  well  as  Britons,  delight  to  obey,  in 
the  end,  whatever  shall  be  proved  to  have  been  appointed 
by  Christ  in  the  beginning  of  the  world  ?     Especially  if 
in  evident  anticipation  of  present  and  future  times ;  viz, 
of  "  the  last  days,  when  scoffers  are  to  appear,  walking 
after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying,  Where  is  the  promise 
of  His  Coming  (Christ's  Second  Coming  as  a  King)  ? 
for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as 
they  were  from  the  beginning  of  creation." 

Except  for  this  predicted  fact  for  these  later  times,  so 
able  an  ecclesiastic  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barnard  might  have 
stopped  in  his  headlong  career,  in  order  to  inquire  of  his 
own  heart,  "  Will  Christ  be  pleased  to  find,  on  descend- 
ing from  Heaven  to  occupy  His  future  throne  on 
Earth,  that  no  less  than  160,000,000  of  His  professed 
servants  have  thrown  away  their  Divinely  ordained 
inheritances ;  have,  Esau-like,  eschewed  their  metro- 
logical  birth-rights ;  and  robed  themselves  in  atheistic- 
speaking  livery  instead  ?  " 


I 


The  Parties  to  the  Final  Mdrological  Contest. 

It  18,  indeed,  most  curiously,  but  intimately,  between 
Ihe  French  m^tre  and  the  Me&sianic  Great  Pyramid 
cubit,  that  the  final  contest  must  come;  for  the  present 
British  weights  and  measures,  as  manipulated  by  recent 
parliamentaiy  laws  only,  are  evidently  doomed  to  fall. 

Now  the  metric  and  the  Pyramid  systems,  though  on 
every  other  point  utterly  opposed,  are  yet,  in  this  one 
following  feature,  perfectly  similar  to  each  other;  viz. 
that  they  both  tend  to  break  down  the  post-Babel  sepa- 
ration of  men  into  nations,  and  combine  them  all  into 
one  grand  government :  but  then,  how  is  this  principle 
carried  out,  by  whom,  for  whom,  and  to  what  ends,  in 
cither  case? 

The  French  metric  system,  though  it  is  not  a  hundred 
years  old,  is  wanted  by  its  promoters  to  override  every- 
thing elae  in  the  world,  of  whatever  age,  and  whatever 
origin.  All  nations  are  to  bow  down,  as  well  as  presently 
to  disappeai',  before  it ;  and  though  it  has  been  found, 
at  every  essential  point,  full  of  scientific  blunders,  and 
teeming  with  sacrifices  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  the  poor  and  many,  to  the  mere  crotchets  of  a  few 
doctrinaires  of  the  upper  classes,  in  their  curiously  ap- 
pointed laboratories  or  expensively  prepared  studios,— 
it  is  never  to  be  altered,  never  replaced  in  its  rule  over 
all  mankind  hy  anything  else  of  similar  or  dissimilar 
invention; — no,  not  though  the  present  order  of  man's 
life,  national  distinctions  being  supposed  destroyed, 
goes  on  upon  this  earth,  as  the  human  prophets  of 
the  system  say  it  is  bound  to  do,  for  so  very  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  milliom  of  years  that  the 
physical  earth  itself  will  have  giown  out  of  shape  and 
size  to  that  degree,  as  to  become  totally  unfit  to  serve 
for  a  standard  of  reference  to  the  Parisian  metre,  the 
future  symbol  of  human  rule  over  all  the  earth  in 
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man,  for  man,  and  by  man  himself  alone.  Wherefore 
President  Barnard  already,  in  concert  with  other  metri- 
calists,  though  introducing  that  French  m^tre  to  the 
world,  first  of  all  as  a  scientific  earth-measure,  yet  finally 
allows  that  he  and  they  do  not  care  whether  it  is,  or  is 
not,  of  that  character ;  for  they  intend,  by  and  by,  to 
shut  out  all  commensurable  reference  to  God*s  heavens 
above  and  His  earth  below ;  and  simply  adopt,  within 
the  four  walls  of  a  closed  chamber,  a  particular  bar  of 
metal  made  by  man,  as  the  grand  metrological  unit,  in 
terms  of  which  all  men, — of  many  nations  originally, 
but  soon,  they  think,  to  be  swept  together  into  one  vast 
commune  of  the  whole  human  family,  without  kings, 
and  probably  without  churches,  except  for  human  glori- 
fications,— shall  live  and  move,  and  have  any  under- 
standing of  material  things.  Almost  as  well  might 
they,  like  suicides,  refuse  to  live  any  longer  on  this 
earth-ball ;  because  its  physical  conditions  and  original 
creation  features  in  number,  weight  and  measure,  though 
planned  by  God,  do  not  please  them. 

The  Great  Pyramid  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  oldest  metrological  system  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  still  testified  to  by  exact  monumentalization ;  has 
its  traces  extensively  among  European  and  Asiatic 
peoples;  and  is  next  to  perfect  in  all  those  scientific 
points  where  the  French  system  fails ;  besides  acknow- 
ledging thankfully  every  creation  law  of  God  for  man, 
as  wisest,  best,  and  happiest  for  him,  both  individually 
and  collectively.  It  is,  moreover,  full  of  benevolence 
for  the  poor  and  needy;  besides  teaching  that  their 
anguish  and  woes  will  last  but  a  few  years  more ;  *  for 

•  See  in  a  past  Chapter  XXI IT.,  at  pp.  546,  548,  and  in  the  following 
part  of  this  Chapter  at  p.  585,  that  this  is  no  reference  to  the  almost 
instant  chronological  termination  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  with  its  Southern 
**  impending,"  threatening,  punishing  wall,  and  the  following  low  pas- 
sage of  unutterable  anguish, — but  to  Ante-chamber  times  and  the  period 
of  the  Granite  Leaf.  Not  to  the  1260  terminating  in  1882  a.d.,  but  to 
the  1335  of  Daniel,  closer  to  1957  a.d. 
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then,  agreeably  with  the  Scriptures,  Christ  Himself  shall 
again  descend  from  heaven,  this  time  with  angels  and 
archangels  and  glorified  saints,  accompanying ;  and 
will  give  to  man  at  last  that  perfect,  peaceful,  soldier- 
less,  and  righteous  government  which  man  alone  is 
incapable  of.  And  so  shall  the  Saviour,  even  in  this 
present  state  of  the  earth  as  to  size  and  shape,  and 
existing  truth  of  the  Great  Pyramid  earth-commensur- 
able standards,  reign  over  all  nations  brought  under  his 
one  heavenly  sceptre,  until  that  Divine  termination 
arrives,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 


Humafiy  versus  Divine,  Ultimate  Rule. 

Even  within  the  moderate  bounds  of  only  one  nation, 
and  for  a  short  space  of  a  few  years,  how  totally  insuffi- 
cient is  the  best  human  government  to  check  the  evils  of 
humankind !  And  that,  too,  even  in  periods  of  profoundest 
peace ;  without  any  of  the  terrific  aggravations  of  mis- 
fortune for  the  poor  indissolubly  connected  with  war, 
and  increasing,  rather  than  diminishing,  every  day ! 

With  ail  England's  present  wealth  and  science,  or 
notwithstanding  it  all,  pauperism  is  increasing  in  the 
land;  rich  men  are  richer;  but  poor  men  are  more 
numerous  and  more  hopelessly  poor,  and  chiefly  in  the 
great  cities;  for  there,  in  truth,  the  distressed,  the 
miserable,  the  sick,  the  vicious,  the  under-educated,  the 
persecuted  and  the  persecutors  of  society,  multiply  be- 
yond the  rate  of  all  government,  all  philanthropy,  to 
procure  any  permanent  relief  or  hope  of  amendment. 
A  good  country  landlord  may  perhaps  be  able  to  super- 
vise, help,  and  befriend  to  some  limited  extent  every 
person  in  his  little  provincial  community  of  men  of 
humble  ambition  and  simple  life ;  but  in  the  large  towns 
whence  the  great  wonders  of  modem  civilization  emerge 
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— there,  in  precise  proportion  as  the  towns  are  large, 
and  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  rich  beyond  all  measure — 
there  the  houses  of  the  dregs  of  the  population,  and  the 
progressive  debasement  of  humanity,  are  beyond  belief, 
and  go  on  increasing  every  day; — recalling  with  awe 
the  denunciations  of  Scripture  against  those  who  join 
house  to  house  beyond  human  power  of  controlling 
results.* 

But,  throw  all  nations,  without  Divine  guidance, 
into  one  vast  community  or  family  of  humankind,  as 
the  universal  adoption  of  the  French  metrical  system 
would  be  the  beginning  of, — and  then,  the  scales  for 
doing  mercantile  business  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
opportunities  for  speculating  in  every  element  of  life, 
must  enlarge  enormously.  With  the  inevitable  result, 
on  one  side,  of  a  few  clever  geniuses  making  more 
colossal  fortunes,  whether  honestly  or  otherwise,  than 
ever ;  but  on  the  other  side,  of  the  wretchedness,  the 
woe,  and  the  degradation  of  the  chief  mass  of  the 
population  going  on  increasing  in  all  large  centres  of 
gathering  together,  and  becoming  more  terrible  in  the 
long  future  ages  than  anything  chronicled  yet. 

*  *'  The  truth  is  that  our  wealthy  and  upper  classes  do  not  fully  reaJise 
the  manifold  dangers  to  society  arising  in  the  overcrowded  dwellings  of 
the  poor.  They  see  only  the  wonderful  advances  made  every  day  in 
whatever  can  add  to  the  comforts,  conveniences,  pleasures,  and  luxuries 
of  their  own  living.  They  never  dream  that  their  wealth,  splendour, 
and  pride,  are  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  squalor,  demoralisation,  dis- 
ease, and  crime." 

**  The  higher  classes  are  slow  to  realise  the' fact,  that  in  all  our  large 
centres  of  population  there  is  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  poverty, 
immorality,  and  disease." 

**  From  statistical  returns  in  London,  bearing  on  the  condition  of  St. 
Giles's,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  one  district  600  families,  and  of 
these  570  severally  occupied  but  one  room  each.  In  another,  of  700 
families,  550  occupied  but  one  room  each.  In  another  district,  out  of 
500  families,  450  occupied  but  one  room  each.    In  one  of  these  rooms, 

12  feet  by  13  feet,  by  7}  feet  high,  eight  persons  lived.   In  another  room, 

13  feet  by  5  feet,  by  6^  feet  high,  five  children  and  their  parents  lived." 
"  In  Manchester  small  houses  are  packed  together  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, and  in  them  are  stowed  away  an  enormous  amount  of  the  poorer 
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Contrast  this  inevitable  outcome  of  human  rule,  in- 
creasing infinitely  in  disaster  if  continued  for  unlimited 
time,  unchecked  by  anything  above  the  laws  of  nature, 
or  of  man,  as  philosophers  see,  and' make,  them  now, 
— with  the  sacred  system  of  the  Messiah's  monarchy 
when  He  shall  be  in  presence  and  power  over  all.  A 
faint  idea  of  only  one  of  the  characteristics  of  that 
kingdom  was  given  in  the  happy  condition  of  equality 
in  health  and  relative  prosperity,  in  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites,  when  setting  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  Moses; 
not  under  human  rule  only,  but  under  the  guidance  also 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant :  and  when  "  there  was 
not  one  weak  one  amongst  them." 

What  are  all  the  triumphs  of  human  learning  to  that 
glorious  result  in  a  great  nation ;  and  where  has  any- 
thing like  it  been  seen  either  before  or  since? 

But  in  place  of  approaching  such  a  desirable  con- 
summation for  our  perishing,  yet  increasing,  millions, 
modem  science  and  the  churches,  politics,  and  our 
system  of  prisons  and  police,  are  swerving  further  and 
further  from  it  every  day.  Yet  poor  science,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  for  once  truly  called  science,  often  maligned  and 
never  wealthy, — viz.  the  exact  mathematical  science 
of  such  excellent  and  most  exemplary  men  as  the  late 

• 

part  of  the  population.  Six  persons  in  one  room, — only  one  room  to  live 
in,  sleep  in,  and  in  which  to  transact  all  the  avocations  of  life.** 

**  In  Liverpool  26,000  houses  are  occupied  by  families  in  single  rooms, 
or  a  third  of  the  whole  population  exists  under  these  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditionst — producing  disease,  inunorality,  pauperism,  and  crime;  truth 
and  honesty  are,  to  human  beings  so  debased,  mere  names." 

**  Oar  railway  extensions,  street  improvements,  the  erection  of  new 
houses,  public  and  other  buildings,  rendered  necessary  by  our  ever-in- 
creasing  prosperity,  act  \yith  the  force  of  a  screw,  forcing  decent  £amilies 
to  quit  comfortable  homes,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  no  sdternative 
but  to  accept  shelter  in  already  overcrowded  and  demoralised  neighbour- 
hoods, where  there  is  little  light,  drainage,  water,  or  ventilation,  and  no 
proper  convenience  for  natural  wants — and  what  happens  ?  After  a  few 
weeks  the  strong  man  is  bowed  down,  and  the  cnildren  are  left  an 
increase  of  pauperism  to  society." — Extracts  from  the  "Social  Crisis  in 
England,"  by  W.  Martin :  Birmingham,  1873. 
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Venerable  Archdeacon  Pratt,  and  which  was  *^  not  at 
variance  with  Revelation,"* — has  yet  proved  herself 
of  precious  service  to  all  mankind,  if  she  has  enabled 
us  in  the  present  day  of  growing  doubts,  and  hearts 
failing  them  for  fear,  to  read  off  the  great  prehistoric, 
and  prophetic,  monument  of  Philitis  in  the  land  of 
Egypt;  and  to  find  that,  besides  scientific  metro- 
logical  knowledge,  it  utters  things  which  have  been 
kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  things 
which  not  even  the  Apostles  were  permitted  to  know 
of,  1,846  years  ago,  viz.  times  and  seasons  which  are 
in  God's  power  alone.  Wherefore  thus  it  is,  that  the 
Great  P)rramid  is  now,  and  only  nowj  beginning  to 
announce  that  a  termination  to  the  greatest  misery  of 
the  greatest  numbers  of  human  beings,  or  to  their  con- 
tinuing indefinitely  under  solely  human  rule,  whether 
of  kings  or  of  republics, — is  at  length  drawing  nigh. 
The  improvement  is  indeed  already  begun. 

The  Rise  of  Manasseh. 

No  one  looking  beyond  his  own  hearth-stone,  can  fail 
to  have  remarked  the  kindlier  feelings  that  have  g^own 
up  in  America  for  Britain  during  the  last  few  years ; 
and  why  ?  Not  only  because  the  men  of  the  United 
States  are  of  the  same  race  and  language  with  us,  but 
far  more  because  they  are  of  the  same  religion  in  heart 
and  soul  as  well  as  name,  the  same  intense  Bible  loving. 
Sabbath  observing  peoples;  and  yet  infinitely  more 
still,  because  they  have  studied  and  are  deeply  studying 
the  still  unfulfilled  prophecies  of  the  Sacred  Book.  For 
there  they  find,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  their  own 
most  popular  preachers,  that  "  in  the  rapidly-hastening 

*  See  the  last  (6th)  edition  of  **  Science  and  Religion  not  at  Variance," 
by  Archdeacon  Pratt,  formerly  of  Cambridge,  latterly  of  Calcutta,  where 
he  died  in  1871,  to  the  deep  grief  of  all  who  had  ever  had  the  privilege  <^ 
meeting  him. 
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future,  England  and  America  will  stand  together  for 
Christ  and  liberty,  against  the  great  Anti-Christian  host 
when  it  invades  the  land  of  Palestine ;  and  on  which 
host  the  Lord  Himself  will  inflict  the  last  decisive  blow." 
"Wherefore,"  as  well  reciprocates  an  Anglo-Saxon 
clergyman  here,  "  who  amongst  us  can  help  feeling  a 
peculiar  satisfaction  at  discovering  such  strong  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  not  England  only,  but  the  English 
language,  will  be  found  at  last  united  on  the  Lord's 
side?" 

This  was  the  first  step  towards  the  improved  feeling; 
and  even  while  it  was  establishing,  the  newly  found 
identity  of  the  British  people  with  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes 
of  Israel,  under  the  headship  of,  and  inheriting  the 
promises  made  to,  Ephraim,  was  rapidly  demonstrating 
amongst  us.  Ephraim,  the  younger  son  of  Joseph,  but 
destined  to  become  the  greater,  even  as  "a  multitude 
of  nations  " ;  but  in  that  case  where  was  Manasseh, 
the  eldest  son  ;  also  destined  not  only  to  survive,  but 
to  become  "*  a  great  people  "  ?  While  others  were 
merely  wondering,  a  remarkable  man,  Edward  Hine, 
who  had  already  added  the  key-stone  to  the  arch  of 
Anglo-Israetism  by  identifying  the  Normans  v/flh  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  the  prophecies  connected  there- 
with,— came  forth  at  the  right  moment ;  and  showed 
that  the  great  transatlantic  nation,  the  United  Stateii 
of  America,  was  the  very  representative  wc  were  in 
search  of ;  and  that  Britain  and  America  were  verily 

,  two  brothers. 

"Yes,  two  brothers,"  soon  responded  across  the 
ocean  an  able  American  clei^man,*  "  both  of  them  in 
their  childhood  brought  up  in  sight,  almost  at  the  foot, 

k  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  and  though  Manasseh  was  de- 
•  The  Kcv.  JoMPh  Wild.  D,D..  Brooklyn,  New  York.    Sec  his  wwk, 

,   "7h«  Lutt  Ten  Tribes  and  itUtz,"  publUhed  in   1879.    Sec  also  "A 
Htrmcle  in  Stone,"  by  the  Rev.  Jowph  A.  Seiii.  D.D,,  PhilndelphiA.   Alio 

[   ihm  iKcinly  published  "  Supplement "  to  the  luiie. 
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prived  out  there  of  his  birthright,  by  a  Providence 
which  he  could  not  understand,  and  which  long  em- 
bittered his  feelings,  yet  he  forgets  not  the  place  of 
his  youth ;  and  on  the  reverse  of  the  great  seal  of  his 
present  country*,  he  has  engraved  the  figure  of  that 
grandest  monument  of  the  world,  the  Great  Pyramid ; 
with  the  long  lost  topmost  comer-stone,  raised  aloft  in 
the  air  and  bearing  the  all-seeing  eye,  over  it. 

The  Great  Pyramid  then  in  the  present  day  belongs 
most  peculiarly  to  the  memories  of  Ephraim  and  Ma- 
nasseh,  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel :  and  Manasseh  already 
speaks  of  it  thus  fervently: — "  This  miracle  in  stone,  so 
wrought  and  placed  as  to  be  seen  by  the  millions  and 
last  for  millenniums;  this  watchman  on  the  walls  of 
time ;  this  sentinel  in  charge  of  the  secrets  and  treasures 
of  the  sires  of  long  ago ;  this  prophet  in  the  wilderness 
in  rugged  garb — proclaiming  the  will  of  heaven  as  then 
made  known  and  now  manifesting; — this  Daniel,  who 
can  interpret  for  us  the  future ;  this  mile-stone  of  the 
ages,  in  the  central  meeting-place  for  all  mankind." 

With  their  minds  thus  prepared,  and  their  souls  alight 
to  work  the  work  of  the  Lord  as  soon  as  made  clear  to 
them,  is  it  surprising  that  when  Charles  Latimer,  C.E., 
announced  (as  mentioned  on  p.  558)  only  a  few  months 
ago,  in  the  Pilgrim-fathers*  City  of  Boston,  that  special 
attempts  of  a  few  designing,  but  most  able  and  wealthy 
men  were  to  be  made  next  session  to  induce  Congress  to 
render  the  atheistic  French  metrical  measures  compul- 
sory over  the  whole  United  States,  and  to  abolish  their 
own  traditional  and  hereditary  weights  and  measures, 
— the  people  have  flown  to  arms  spiritual  ?  Defence 
associations, — for  instructing  the  public,  resisting  the 
metre  and  both  preserving,  and  perfecting  by  P)rramid 
reference,  every  remnant  of  their  own  once  Divinely 
;;iven  metrologj% — are  springing  up  over  the  land.  And 
President  Barnard  may  yet  see,  in  his  o\\*n  country  and 
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from  his  o^vn  countiymen,  what  a  simple  religious 
cause,  when  approved  of  by  the  God  of  Israel,  may  en- 
able men  to  accomplish  in  a  case  which  he,  President 
Barnard,  judging  by  human  wisdom  alone,  had  so  em- 
phatically pronounced  to  be  hopeless  only  three  short 
years  ago. 

The  Two  Sabbaths  alluded  to  in  Ike  Great  Pyramid. 

Encouraged  then  thus,  with  a  new  encouragement, 
by  knowing  that  Manasseh  is  now  rising  in  his  strength 
and  heraldic  dignity  on  the  nther  side  of  the  world  in 
our,  as  well  as  bis,  deeply  important  cause. — let  us, 
at  this,  the  last  place  in  our  book  where  it  can  ap- 
propriately be  attempted,  note  certain  further  and 
all -pervading  characters  of  the  Pyramid's  inner  time- 
symbolisms,  when  they  indicate  the  sacred  institutions 
of  the  Bible  to  man.  Especially  remembering,  with 
Dr.  Wild,  that  "  The  Bible  is  a  growing  book,  being 
more  read  and  better  understood  as  the  years  pass  by  ; 
and,  as  men  shall  increase  in  knowledge  and  power,  so 
the  Bible  will  ^ain  in  influence  and  authority." 

Now  the  whole  way  of  approach  to  the  interior  of  the 
building  is  by  inclined  passages  ;  men  may  choose  cither 
the  descending,  or  the  ascending;  but  accordingly  as 
they  do  choose  and  follow  either  one,  so  they  depart 
from  the  other,  for  every  King's  Chamber  length  they 
travel  therein,  by  the  amount  of  365'24a  Pyramid  inches; 
or  the  solar  tropical  year  in  terms  of  mean  solar  days. 

The  perimeter  of  the  whole  building  at  the  level  of 
that  chamber,  25,827  Pyramid  inches,  indicates  the 
years  of  the  prcccssional  movement  of  the  earth  ;  and 
the  vertical  height  from  that  King's  Chamber  Hoor  up  to 
the  angle  of  the  inclined  blocks  of  the  topmost  hollow 
of  construction  above  it,  marks,  when  multiplied  by  10, 
the  diameter  of  that  prcccssional  circle,  8321,  nearlj'. 
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But  this  last  portion  of  height,  from  King's  Chamber 
floor  upwards  to  the  inclined  blocks  (and  equal  very 
nearly  to  the  seventh  part  of  the  whole  vertical  height 
of  the  building)  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  James  Simpson 
to  contain  some  very  instructive  reminders  not  only  of 
the  sacred  division  of  days  and  weeks,  but  the  progress 
of  sacred  history  itself  in  that  particular  matter. 

1st.  In  the  number  of  roofs  within  that  space,  five 
horizontal  and  similar  of  granite,  and  two  superior  of 
limestone,  and  set  at  a  notable  but  opposite  angle  to 
each  other.  "May  these  two  latter  not  indicate,"  asks 
Mr.  Simpson,  "  the  two  Sabbaths,  the  old  and  the  new; 
the  one  looking  back  to  creation,  the  other  forward  to 
redemption,  yet  mutually  supporting  each  other,  and 
forming  together  the  crown  and  strength  of  the  week  ?  " 

2nd.  Dividing  that  whole  height  by  7,  we  obtain,  with 
some  slight  variation,  as  we  take  either  the  floor's  level, 
or  the  base-of-the-wairs  level,  5  inches  below, — and  the 
lower  side  or  middle  of  thickness  of  stones  above, — 
something  between  116*3  and  117*3  Pyramid  inches. 
Now  this  is  not  only  the  approximate  length  of  the 
Ante-chamber,  and  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  365*242 
days,  but  two  of  these  heights  are  contained  within  the 
precious  King's  Chamber,  and  five  of  them  above  it, 
with  Sabbatical  renderings  as  before. 

3rd.  The  same  results  obtain  on  treating  the  same 
space  in  cubic  measure ;  five  equal  quantities  outside 
the  chamber,  two  within  it,  and  each  of  them  containing 
the  appropriate  number  of  10  million  cubic  inches. 

Now  this  quantity,  continues  Mr.  Simpson,  as  the 
proximate  contents  of  the  Queen's  Chamber,  seemed 
there  to  typify  a  whole  week,  rather  than  a  single  day  ; 
or  the  seven  days  of  the  Queen's  Chamber,  fdrm  one 
day  of  the  King's  Chamber.  While  the  arrangement 
by  height  of  seven  days  there,  in  the  King's  Chamber, 
forms  in  its  entirety   a  seventh  of  the  height  of  the 
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whole  building.  So  that  here  is  a  scale  of  Sabbatisms 
rising  by  powers  of  seven,  and  giving  45  at  once.  Or 
if  wc  take  for  their  definition  the  exact  .'Vnte-chamber 
length  ii6'26,  then  there  are  not  49,  but  50  of  them  in 
the  whole  height  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  the  goth  being 
perhaps  no  other  than  the  chief  and  topmost  corner- 
stone, and  the  year  of  jubilee  in  the  larger  eycle  of 
the  sacred  reckoning  of  Israel ;  the  chief,  loo,  of  all 
Sabbaths  ;  and  well  realising — 

"  The  stone  which  Ihe  builders  refused  Is  become  the  head  stone  of  the 

"  Thib  a  the  Lord's  doing ;  it  is  marvellout  in  out  £]•£». 
"  Thii  II  tkf  day  whUli  Iki  Lord  hath  made ;  tec  will  rtjoice  and  U- 
glad  rn  it,'' — Pidm  cxviii.  ii — 24. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  continues  Mr.  Simpson,  if  the 
King's  Chamber  exhibits  a  week  containing  two  Sab- 
baths, why  does  the  Queen's  Chamber  show  a  i,veek 
with  only  one  Sabbath  ?  And  then  the  reason  which 
he  gives,  perfectly  independently,  confirms  most  ad- 
mirably the  House  of  Judah  conclusions  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Powers,  E,  Hine.  and  others  given  in  our  last  chapter. 
For,  says  Mr.  Simpson,  it  is  because  the  first  seventh  of 
the  Pyramid's  height,  including,  therefore,  the  Queen's 
Chamber's  low-level  floor,  represents  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Sabbath,  I'.f.  the  Creation  or  foundation  Sabbath  ; 
while  the  second  scvcnlk  of  the  building,  containing  the 
Grand  Gallery,  which  rises  at  last  far  above  the  Queen's 
Chamber's  roof,  represents  the  New  Testament,  or  the 
Resurrection,  Sabbath.  And  finally  the  third  seventh, 
including  the  King's  Chamber  and  the  works  above  it, 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  union  of  both. 

I  Exactly  so  ;  and  herein  is  a  most  special  piece  of  in- 
struction from  the  Great  Pyramid,  for  our  own  nation, 
at  this  very  lime,  too,  moat  particularly  :  the  Pyramid 
emphasizing  it  thus, — 
We  are  now  cWonologically  on  the  surface  of  the  Great 
Step  in  the  Grand  Gallery;  and  that  surface  memo- 
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rializes  (see  p.  557)  both  the  primeval  sacred  cubit, 
and  the  modem  linear  standard  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  moment ;  or,  translated  into  Sabbath  institu- 
tions of  the  respective  times  concerned,  the  primal 
Creation  Sabbath,  and  the  comparatively  recent  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  are  indicated  as  being  both  here  in  force. 
Both  are  therefore  obligatory  upon  us  at  this  present 
moment,  or  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  step's  time ; 
though  they  were  not  so  upon  our  ancestors  who  lived 
before  that  date. 

But  these  present  days  in  which  we  are  now  living, 
are  when  rationalistically  inclined  men  are  making  their 
onslaughts  on  the  one  and  only  Sabbath  we  have,  and 
are  desiring  to  curtail  and  pervert  its  proper  application 
to  sacred  questions  alone,  by  introducing  science  lec- 
tures, music  of  brass  bands,  and  the  opening  of  museums 
and  picture  galleries. 

The  only  answer  to  those  men  that  can  be  consis- 
tently made  by  Christians  believing  in  the  proximate 
gathering  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  supernatural 
manifestations  connected  with  the  approaching  end  of 
the  present  dispensation,  is, — that  not  one  moment  of 
the  blessed  Christian  Sabbath  shall  be  surrendered  for 
any  such  Cainite,  or  Jubal-  and  Tubal-Cainite,  ideas: 
but  that  the  Nation  should  rather  be  induced  to  observe 
(as  the  Pyramid  teaches  it  ought  now  to  uphold)  two 
Sabbaths  in  every  week.  The  first  of  them,  however, 
being  no  other  than  the  old  Creation  Sabbath  ;  to  be 
held,  as  the  Jews  do  now  hold  it,  on  the  Saturday.;  and 
then  and  thereon  science  lectures  on  Natural  Histor\'  or 
Natural  Philosophy  may  be  appropriate  enough.  While, 
when  all  our  people  are  educated,  as  it  is  said  they  are 
so  soon  to  be,  and  minds  have  to  be  improved,  as  well 
as  limbs  exercised,  it  will  assuredly  be  found  by  the 
lower,  as  it  has  long  been  already  by  the  upper,  classes, 
— that  five  days  in  the  week  of  hard  work  are  as  much 
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as  any  human  being  can  go  through,  with  due  regard 
to  elevating  his  mind  and  chastening  his  soul  on  the 
remaining  two  days  of  the  week ;  and  thereby  on  the 
whole,  going  forwards,  rather  than  backwards,  in  grace 
and  favour  with  God  and  power  of  usefulness  towards 
his  fellow-men. 

The  whole  Number  of  Mankind. 

When  considering  the  many  references  contained  in 
the  Great  Pyramid  to  both  the  earliest  past,  and  the 
still  future  of  mankind, — one  cannot  help  thinking,  says 
Mr.  Simpson,  of  man  himself  in  the  aggregate  of  the 
world's  human  history.  In  the  pointed  summit  of  the 
building  we  see  the  unity  of  man*s  origin  ;  in  the  rapidly 
increasing  bulk  below,  the  growth  of  his  numbers  to  fill 
the  earth;  and  in  the  definite  level  plane,  the  coming 
end  of  mere  human,  limited,  terrestrial  rule. 

Now,  from  apex  point  to  base,  the  contents  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  in  Pyramid  cubic  inches  are  near 
161,000,000,000.  How  many  human  souls,  then,  have 
lived  on  the  earth  from  Adam  to  the  present  day?  Some- 
where between  153,000,000,000  and  171,900,000,000''*' 
is  the  remarkable  approach,  and  the  best  answer  that 
can  now  be  made. 

Granite y  and  its  Religious  Significations,  in  the  ultra  Grand 
Gallery  Portions  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 

Granite  is  first  met  with  in  the  Portcullis  plugs  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  first  ascending,  or  "  the  Hebrew 
Exodus"  passage,  and  is  not  seen  again  until  we  enter 

*  These  numbers  are  arrived  at  by  Mr.  SimpBon  thus: — If  the  present 
population  of  the  globe  is,  sav,  1,425,000,000,  and  we  suppose  the  number 
of  past  generations  to  be  about  180,  or  3  per  century:  then,  taking  the 
average  population  at  two-thirds  of  the  present,  we  have  a  total  of 

1425  millions  X  §  X  x8o  =*  171,000,000,000. 
But  at  the  more  moderate  allowance  of  three-fifths  of  the  present  number, 
the  result  is  i53,900/xx),ooo. 
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the  Ante-chamber.  But  there  it  appears  almost  imme- 
diately, and  looms  large  in  front  of  us  in*lhe  shape  of 
the  granite  leaf.  There  too  the  material  appears  in  two 
blocks,  one  resting  on  the  other.  Is  there  any  historic 
or  religious  symbology  in  this  ? 

Yes,  has  been  the  answer  of  several  inquirers, 
— granite  in  the  Great  Pyramid  typifies  both  of  the 
houses  of  Israel  when  united  under  Divine  approval 
and  recognition. 

Well,  therefore,  do  we  meet  with  it  partially  even  in 
the  lower,  and  generally  limestone,  masonry  of  the  build- 
ing,— in  the  beginning  of  the  Exodus  Passage  under 
Moses ;  and  up  to  some  period  near  the  establishment  of 
the  Monarchy  in  Palestine.  Some  period  only,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  for  the  present  latter  or  southern  end  of  the 
granite  there,  is  a  fractured  surface,  and  no  one  can 
say  exactly  how  much  further  it  once  extended.  But 
how  happily,  may  we  now  see,  has  the  immovability 
of  the  lower  granite  plugs  preserved  for  us  this  crucial 
testimony  of  the  religious  signification  of  granite  at,  and 
for,  the  most  Divinely  aided,  the  directly  Theocratic, 
part  of  the  career  of  the  chosen  Israelite  race. 

Well,  also,  that  we  do  not  meet  with  granite  in  the 
Queen's  Chamber,  which  is  set  aside  for  the  House  of 
Judah  by  itself.  And  equally  well  that  we  do  not  meet 
with  it  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Grand  Galler}', 
entirely  occupied  by  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
general,  and  the  Ephraimite,  or  Ten-tribed,  and  Manas- 
sehite,  House  of  Israel  in  particular. 

But  there  is  a  day  to  come,  which  all  Jews,  as  well 
as  both  British  and  American,  Israelites,  look  forward 
to,  of  which  the  Lord  has  said  by  Ezekiel  (xxxyii.  15 — 28), 
that  He  will  then  distinctly  take  the  House  of  Judah 
and  such  children  of  Israel,  chiefly  two  tribes,  as  may 
be  his  companions,  and  that  He  will  then  also  take  the 
House  of  Joseph  or  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  such 
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children  of  all  the  House  of  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes,  as 
may  be  his  companions ;  and  He  will  make  them,  these 
two  diverse  houses  and  groups  of  tribes  (representatively 
only,  a  few  for  the  many),  into  one  nation  in  the  land  on 
the  mountams  of  Israel,  and  one  king  shall  reign  over 
them  (which  has  certainly  not  yet  taken  place  from  the 
time  of  Ezekiel  downwards) ;  and  they  shall  be  God's 
people,  and  He  will  be  their  God. 

Now  precisely  such  a  day  appears  to  be  indicated  inside 
the  beginning  of  the  Ante-chamber,  where  granite  com- 
mences to  be  seen,  not  only  in  floor,  walls,  and  ceiling, 
but  in  the  granite  leaf,  of  two  pieces ;  the  lower  piece, 
with  its  cubic  capacity  of  a  quarter  of  corn,  indicating 
the  sacred  and  prophetic  "stick  of  Ephraim,"  while  the 
upper,  with  its  almost  heraldic  badge  of  the  boss,  simi- 
larly indicates  the  stick  of  Judah  with  whom  is  the 
sceptre.  And  the  Lord  God  will  rule  over  them ;  a 
condition  typified  by  the  three  granite  stones  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  Ante-chamber,"  while  the  square  of  that 
number  forms  the  ceiling  of  the  King's  Chamber,  repre- 
senting a  still  higher  expression  of  a  Divine  future 
government  for  all  the  sons  of  men. 

Again,  in  Isaiah  (xi.  11),  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  indi- 
cated when  Ephraim  and  Judah  shall  cease  their  oppo- 
sitions and  be  united ;  as  in  the  granite  leaf.  While 
the  Ante-chamber  itself,  measuring  round  its  walls  close 
under  the  ceiling  363,  but  round  the  walls  near  the  floor, 
behind  the  wainscot  more  probably,  365,  &c.  Pyramid 
inches,  is  apparently  an  illustration  of  that  very  day  of 
the  Lord ;  the  same  day  that  shall  be  a  thousand  years; 
in  fact,  the  very  MiHennium.     But  when  to  begin  ?       ^- 

From  the  end  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  supposed  to  mark  - 
the  date  1881*4  a.d.,  the  floor  distance  through  the  low 
passage  onwards  into  the  Ante-chamber  and  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  granite  in  its  floor,  is  only  61  inches. 
But  the  place  of  granite  commencement  there,  had  to 
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expound  by  reference  to  the  lime-stone  portion,  the 
earlier  scientific  subject  of  squaring  the  circle  by  area 
(see  Chap.  X.  p.  202) ;  and  is  very  different  from  what 
it  is  in  the  walls ;  for  there  it  is,  on  the  mean  of  the 
East  and  West  walls,  almost  exactly  the  diffierence  of 
Daniel's  two  dates,  1260  and  1335  =  75  inch-years.  While 
if  we  add  thereto  the  half-week  or  3*5  years  of  some  of 
the  best  commentators  on  Daniel,  that  brings  us  under 
the  centre  of  the  granite  leaf  (North  and  South)  for  a 
probably  still  more  important  sacred  epoch;    i960  a.d. 

The  Measurement  of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  iJte  Revelation 

of  St.  John  iJie  Divine. 

But  the  world  is  not  yet  historically  arrived  in  the 
Ante-chamber  and  its  granite  parts  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid,— we  are  still  in  the  year  1879  A*^'*  ^^  ^^e  great 
step,  and  not  yet  out  of  the  Grand  Galler}^'.     That  step 
exhibits  the  standards  of  linear  measure  of  Great  Britain 
and  Israel  conjoined  (see  p.  557),  but  there  is  no  refer- 
ence thercy  as  yet,  to  Judah.     And  it  is  apparently  to 
this  very  time,  under  the  ominously  impending  South 
wall,   long  after  the   Apocalyptic    sixth   trumpet    has 
sounded,  and  produced  its  earlier  historical  effects  to 
the  very  letter,  see  Chapters  VI.  and  VII. ;  long  also 
after  the  Angel  of  the  Reformation  has  appeared  with  the 
open  book,  his  left  foot  on  the  southern  Papal  earth,  his 
right  foot  on  the  sea,  or  the  islands  of  Northern  Protes- 
tant faith,  and  looking  necessarily  Westward  towards 
America ;  and  long  after  the  rise  of  the  Gospel  churches 
bearing  the  message  of  salvation  to  kings  and  nations 
and  peoples,  for  the  love  of  the  Gospel  alone,  but  before 
the  seventh  and  final  trumpet  begins  to  sound, — just  to 
that  very  instant  it  is,  that  the  nth  chapter  of  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John  the  Divine  addresses  itself;  and  opens 
so  uniquely  and  appropriately  with  the  Pyramidal  men- 
suration idea : — 
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"And  there  was  given  me  a  reed  like  unto  a  rod 
(measuring-rod) :  and  the  angel  stood,  saying,  Rise,  and 
measure  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar,  and  them 
that  worship  therein.** 

At  the  present  epoch  of  history  there  need  be  no  pre- 
tence among  men,  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  are 
called  on  here  to  measure ;  for  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
the  only  remaining  piece  of  architecture,  temple,  struc- 
ture, or  building  prepared  according  to  designs  imparted 
by  Divine  inspiration,  in  visible  existence ;  and  there- 
fore the  only  one  of  such  most  notable  edifices  capable 
of  being  now  measured.  And  it  has,  teste  every  page  of 
the  present  book,  on  being  recently  measured  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  acccuracy,  proved  by  these  very 
measures  that  superhuman  wisdom  in  high  science, 
more  than  4,000  years  in  advance  of  all  mankind  at 
the  time,  and  in  its  chief  results  not  surpassed  yet, — as 
well  as  fraught  with  religious  associations  of  both  the 
Old,  and  New,  Testaments — must  have  presided  at  its 
arrangement  and  prophetical  construction. 

"And  them  that  worship  therein'';  the  command  is 
likewise  to  measure  them.  But  who  are  they,  and  how 
are  they  to  be  measured  ? 

This  was  a  point  that  specially  pressed  upon  Mr. 
Charles  Homer,  until  he  was  enabled  to  remember, 
that  at  this  present  time,  when  the  nature  of  the  com- 
mand is  first  perceived,  —  Christian  history  having 
reached  the  great  step  at  the  end  of  the  Grand  Galler}% 
it  is  there,  and  there  alone,  that  the  measurement  has 
to  be  performed. 

Now  it  is  exactly  there  that  the  British,  or  Anglo- 
Israel  people  are  specially  indicated  (see  p.  557)  by  the 
linear  standard  of  their  country ;  their  present  countr}' 
in  these  Isles  of  the  West,  to  which  Israel  was  appointed 
to  escape,  "  and  renew  her  strength.*'  To  what  extent 
then,  has  that  strength,  under  and  by  the  favour  of  God 
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(and  not  that  *'  wc  have  made  ourselves  a  people  of  thus 
many  millions/*  as  so  unhappily,  and  we  trust  accident- 
ally, escaped  from  the  lips  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  a 
Guildhall  Banquet  last  summer  (1878)  ), — been  re- 
newed? Been  renewed  too  after  the  loss  of  the  many 
more  once  possessed ;  and  equally  children  of  Joseph ; 
but  who  were  appointed  to  escape  and  become  "a 
great  nation,"  as  Manasseh  is  at  this  day  in  America. 

At  p.  583  we  have  already  allowed  that  the  Pyramid 
mensuration  symbol  of  a  human  soul  may  be  a  cubic 
inch.  Wherefore  Mr.  Horner  takes  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  in  the  British  terminating  Grand  Gallery,  and 
finds  for  its  terminal  date  1881*4,  the  number  to  be  36 
millions ;  including  probably  the  Anglo-Saxon  popula- 
tions of  the  Colonies  still  ruled  over  by  the  British 
Sceptre.* 

**  But  the  court,"  continues  the  beloved  Disciple, 
**  which  is  without  the  temple  leave  out,  and  measure  it 
not ;  for  it  is  given  unto  the  Gentiles :  and  the  holy  city 
shall  they  tread  under  foot  forty  and  two  months." 

That  is  to  say,  apparently,  or  by  the  light  we  are  now 
receivings  from  the  Pyramid,  this  injunction  implies, 
**  The  country  outside  the  Great  Pyramid,  even  Eg>'pt 
and  Palestine  and  all  the  land  of  Arabia,  measure  them 
not ;  no  metrical  consequence  of  any  spiritual  significance 
shall  be  found  there  by  so  doing ;  and  they  are  further 
given  over  by  God  to  the  Mohammedans  to  have,  to 
possess,  and  to  tread  under  foot  for  forty  and  two  months 
of  years,  i,c.  1,260  years."  Which  period,  dating  from 
the  Hegira,  or  the  universally  acknowledged  effective 
beginning  of  Mohammedanism,  in  the  year  621 — 2  a.d., 
will  close  of  itself,  without  the  efforts  of  man,  in  the 
year  1881*4 1  a.d.,  or  simultaneously  with  the  closing  of 

*  See  Mr.  Horner's  original  Paper  in  No.  44  of  the  Banner  of  Israel. 

t  May,  1882  A.D.,  as  usually  understood.  Pasteur  M.  Rosselet  prefers 
to  date  the  1,260  years  from  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens  in 
636  A.D.,  which  would  give  1896  a.d.  for  the  close  of  Mohammedanism. 
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the  tirst  Christian  Dispensation  as  marked  in  the  Grand 
(la  II  cry. 

"And  I  will  give  power,"  continues  the  Spirit  of  God, 
"unlo  my  two  witnesses,  and  they  shall  prophesy  a 
thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days,  clothed 
in  sackcloth.  These  are  the  two  olive-trees,  and 
ihe  two  candlesticks  standinj:^  before  the  God  of  the 
earth." 

These  two  witnesses  to  God  arc  now  supposed  to  be 
the  two  Houses  of  Israel, — Judah  and  Joseph;  and 
their  testimony  in  sackcloth  it>  the  melancholy,  though 
diverse,  history  of  those  branches  of  them  in  the  Eastern 
lands  which  have  been,  and  are,  under  the  iron-heeled 
domination  of  the  Mussulman  power  for  the  appointed 
1,260  years. 

But  when  that  power  shall  fall,  in  iS8i"4  a.d.,  its 
"drying  up"  as  by  the  action  of  the  sixth  vial  being 
already  begun,  shall  they,  those  witnesses,  then  reign 
on  the  earth  ?  Far  from  it ;  the  low,  extra  low,  passage- 
way from  the  Grand  Gallery  to  the  Ante-chamber,  as 
already  set  forth  in  former  pages,  furbids  the  idea;  and, 
besides  that,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  expressly  says, 
that  it  is  at  that  moment  "when  they  shall  have  finished 
their  testimony,  the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  hot- 
tomlcsK  pit  shall  make  war  against  them,  and  shall  over- 
come them,  and  kill  them."  Though  in  a  manner  in- 
effectually, the  next  following  verses  declare;  showing 
also,  most  emphatically,  that  God  will  interfere  super- 
nsturally  for  them. 

But  that  fmal  salvation  is  to  be  in  Ante-chamber  days, 
and  the  troubles,  as  the  Pyramid's  very  low  passage 
before  that  apartment  indicates,  arc  to  commence 
previously,  on  all  who  arc  left  on  the  earth  after  the 
Saviour  shall  have  secretly  and  supernatural ly  removed 
his  elect ;  and  after,  too,  that  the  seventh  vial  shall 
have  been  poured  out  into  the  air;  for  it  is  after  that 
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dread  action,  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  St.  John 
(xvi.  i8),  there  shall  be  voices  and  thunders  and  light- 
nings; and  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since 
men  were  upon  the  earth,  so  mighty  an  earthquake  and 
so  great :  and  also  the  great  hail  out  of  heaven,  eveij* 
stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent,  and  to  fall  "  upon 
men." 

These  terms,  as  Pasteur  G.  A.  Rosselet  well  re- 
marks in  his  admirable  work  entitled  "L' Apocalypse 
et  L'  Histoire  "  are  symbols  of  prophecy.  Not  vague, 
mystical  or  fanciful,  but  most  exact  and  truly  de- 
scriptive to  the  very  letter,  when  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols  is  understood :  just  as  the  signs  of  operation 
of  algebra  in  a  mathematical  work  are  anything  or 
nothing  to  an  ignorant  person,  but  the  most  perfect 
expression  for  the  things  referred  to  that  can  be  con- 
ceived, when  read  forth  by  an  educated  analyst. 
Wherefore,  by  a  wide  inductive  process,  which  in 
the  end  cannot  fail  to  arrive  exceedingly  close  to  the 
truth,  he  proceeds  to  compare  the  words  of  St.  John 
with  accomplished  history  from  the  Apostle's  days  to 
our  own ;  and  finds  every  jot  and  tittle  to  be  capable 
of  full  explanation  on  one  uniform  system. 

But  what  does  the  Pasteur  say  of  the  days  which  are 
still  to  come  ?  His  first  note  is,  that  **  the  Rapture  of 
the  Church  to  the  Lord  in  the  air,  will  take  place  at,  or 
just  before  the  sound  of  the  seventh  trumpet.  Let  us 
hold  ourselves  ready,"  says  he;  "the  time  is  ver}' near." 

Yet  what  does  a  "trumpet"  mean  in  the  book  of 
Revelation  ?  It  always  means,  says  the  Pasteur,  an 
overwhelming  invasion  of  barbarian  soldiers.  The 
first  trumpet  of  the  Apocalypse  was  that  of  the  Goths. 
And  could  the  words  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  have  been 
better  chosen,  or  more  expressive,  when  they  are  now 
found  so  strikingly  confirmed  by  our  greatest,  though 
most  sceptical  historian  of  those  times  (Gibbon) :  seeing 
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that  he  has  wntten  in  his  Voi.  V,  p,  311,  "On  the 
24lh  of  August  of  the  year  410  a.d.,  at  midnight  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  were  awakened  bylhe  tremendous 
sound  of  the  Gothic  trumpet.  Eleven  hundred  and 
sixty  three  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the 
imperial  city,  which  had  subdued  and  civilised  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  mankind,  was  delivered  to  the  licen- 
tious furv'  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and  Scythia." 

Then  foUow,  the  second   trumpet  for  the  Vandals, 
the  third  fos  the  Huns;  the  fourth  the  Heruli;  the  fifth 
I  the  Saracens ;  and  the  sixth  the  Turks.     But  whom  does 
L  the  seventh  trumpet,  so  soon  to  sound,  announce  ? 

Answers   the   Pasteur   "  The  Russians ;    and    when 

[  they  are  let  loose,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 

'  Empire,  and  throw  themselves   on  the  more  civilised 

surrounding  nations,  we  shall   know  that  the  seventh 

trumpet  has  begun  to  sound,  and  the  third  'woe'  has 

commenced.      But  though  bolh   the  first  and  second 

^kWocs  (the    former   including   all   the    North -barbarian 

^^prumpets.  and  the  latter  the  two  Southern  ones),  lasted 

^^fcany  centuries,  the  third  one  is  not  to  do  so,  for  the 

^^■rord  of  God  tells  us  thai  the  third  woe  shall  be  termi- 

^^Bated  in  brief :  or,  that  the  Russians  shall  merely  be  as 

^ft.  passing,  though  for  the  time  heavy,  'hail';  a  term 

^^%1bo  used  by  St.  John  to  express  the  short  infliction  of 

the  first  Gothic  invasion  of   Rome,  compared  to  the 

larger  and  severer  ones  which  followed  it." 

Mr.  Sydney  Hall,  a  Pyramid  author,  who  is  inclined 
Lto  look  on  the  seven  ovcrlappings  of  the  Grand  Gallery 
V>ms  the  seven  limes  of  each  species  of  warning  in  the 
J  Revelation,  after  reading  the  last  of  them,  which  is 
I 'largely  the  Russian,  in  the  seventh  vial,  feelingly  asks, — 
■  Is  this  fearful  description  of  coming  events  to  have 
0  more  weight  with  the  mass  of  men  than  the  warnings 
jpven  to  the  old  world  by  Noah  ? 
"  Surely  the  indifference  which  is  shown  to  the  signs 
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of  the  times  by  mankind  in  general  has  been  put  on 
record  by  our  blessed  Saviour  himself, — 

*'  'As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  it  be  in  the 
days  of  the  Son  of  Man.  They  did  eat,  they  drank, 
they  miarried  wives,  they  were  given  in  marriage  ;*  until 
the  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark,  and  the  flood 
came,  and  destroyed  them  all.  Even  thus  shall  it  be 
in  the  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed.'  "  "  That 
day  "  having  been  then  a  long  future  one  ;  but  is  for  us 
so,  no  longer.* 

n  I*  The  further  and  grander  future  of  post-millennial  days,  as  both 
indicated  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  83ml. 
bolized  in  the  final  King's  Chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  may  be  studied 
with  advantage  in  the  third  part  of  an  admirable  little  book  which  has  . 
only  just  come  to  my  hands.  It  is  by  Mr.  T.  Septimus  Marks,  London ; 
is  entitled  "The  Great  Pyramid,  its  History  and  Teachings,*'  and  is  the 
extension  of  a  Lecture  delivered  to  an  Association  of  Christian  Young 
Men  at  Hackney,  December  12,  1877.  Published  by  Partridge  &  Co., 
Paternoster  Row,  1879. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

GENERAL  SUMMATION  ;    SECULAR  AND   SACRED, 
PERSONAL  AND   FUTURE. 

LET  US  now  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  principal 
results  of  our  long  and  truly  archaeological 
research,  including  therein  the  commencement  made  so 
happily  by  John  Taylor,  in,  or  previously  to,  1859. 

S(y  unexpectedly,  too  ;  for  when  that  fine  old  man 
entered  the  field  of  Christian  thought  and  scientific 
research  applied  in  that  direction,  the  world  had  become 
tired  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  affronted  with  its 
seeming  blankness  to  polite  literature.  A  witness,  of 
learning  nevertheless  it  was,  solemnly  reflecting  on  all 
humanity  from  more  than  4,000  years  ago ;  yet  in  itself 
unobtrusive,  silent,  hurting  not  any  one,  standing  out- 
side, though  close  to,  the  current  ways  of  life  and 
progress,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  But  it  had  become 
odious  to  mankmd  simply  for  its  calmness,  its  serenity, 
its  purity;  and,  like  Aristides  the  Just,  it  must  be 
ostracized  because  it  was  just,  and  true,  and  good. 

Hence,  long  as  had  been  the  night  of  the  world's 
general  ignorance  concerning  the  Great  Pyramid,  the 
darkest  part  of  that  night  was  only  about  forty  years 
ago ;  for  then  it  had  become  quite  fashionable  openly 
to  contemn  the  primeval  monument.  Even  one  of  the 
most  philosophic  authors  of  that  time — and  approved, 
too,  within  the  golden  circle  of  the  Court — could  write : 
"  The  Pyramids !  What  a  lesson,  to  those  who  desire  a 
name  in  the  world,   does  the  fate  of  those  restless, 
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brick-piling  monarchs  afford!  Their  names  are  not 
known ;  and  the  only  hope  for  them  is,  that  by  the 
labours  of  some  cruelly  industrious  antiquarians,  they 
may  at  last  become  more  definite  objects  of  contempt." 
That  was  human  prophecy ;  and  conforming  thereto, 
though  in  a  more  decorous  manner,  as  right  and  proper 
with  a  poet,  came  the  abandonment  of  all  hope  of  man 
ever  accomplishing  an3^hing  with  such  a  lost,  lost  sub- 
ject of  primeval  period,  as  the  Great  Pyramid ;  or  as 
Petrocchi  expressed  it  thus  : — 

*'  I  asked  of  Time  :  '  To  whom  arose  this  high 
Majestic  pile,  here  mouldering  in  decay  ? ' 
He  answered  not,  but  swifter  sped  his  way, 
With  ceaseless  pinions  winnowing  the  sky. 

To  Fame  I  turned :  *  Speak  thou,  whose  sons  defy 
The  waste  of  years,  and  deathless  works  essay  ! ' 
She  heaved  a  sigh,  as  one  to  grief  a  prey. 
And  silent,  downward  cast  her  mournful  eye. 

Onward  I  passed,  but  sad  and  thoughtful  grown  ; 
When,  stem  in  aspect,  o'er  the  mined  shrine, 
I  saw  Oblivion  stalk  from  stone  to  stone. 

*  Dread  Power ! '  I  cried,  *  tell  me,  whose  vast  design * 

He  checked  my  further  speech,  in  sullen  tone : 
*  Whose  once  it  was,  I  care  not;  now  'tis  mine.'  " 

But  how  often  is  not  the  extremity  of  man  the  ver}* 
opportunity  of  God !  And  so  it  was  here,  for  the  iden- 
tical time  when  philosophers  of  the  highest  cultivation, 
and  literary  men  the  most  erudite,  and  the  best  of 
modem  science  had  totally  given  up  the  Great 
Pyramid, — that  was  the  eve  of  its  long-prophesied  rise 
as  a  witness  unto  God  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Charged  in  the  beginning  of  human  time  to  keep  a 
certain  message  secret  and  inviolable  for  4,000  years, 
the  Great  Pyramid  did  so.  And  further  appointed  to 
enunciate  that  message  before  all  men,  with  more  than 
traditional  force,  more  than  the  authenticity  of  copied 
manuscripts  or  reputed  history, — that  part  of  the  build- 
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ing's  usefulness  began  when  John  Taylor's  examina- 
tions of  it  commenced. 

The  earliest  results  thence  arrived  at  were,  it  is  true, 
hllle  beyond  the  metroIogit:al ;  yet  so  clear,  bright,  and 
hopeful  was  the  new  light  which  then  began  to  shine 
upon  the  monument,  that  Taylor's  poet-friend  of  his 
latter  days,  Patrick  Scott,"  was  constrained  soon  after 
to  address  the  Great  Pyramid,  no  longer  as  the  property 
of  Oblivion,  but  as  then  beginning  in  some  measure  to 
f  be  understood : — 

"  Dwellinc  like  greatest  (hings  alone. 
Nearest  lo  Heaven  of  earthly  buildings,  thou 
Dost  lijt  thine  ancient  brow 
[n  ill  the  grandcui  of  immortal  atone, 

And.  IHcijthe  Centutjea|^beacnn.  Btand, — 
U p-springing  as  a  tonnie  oTiire — 
To  light  the  course  of  Time  ihfough  Egypt's  my«ic  load. 

'Tit  not  for  poet  lo  inouire 
H'jjy  Ihoii  wasl  bntll  and  whtii .' 

Whether,  in  monumentaTilaie. 
So  great  thvself  to  tomb  the  great 

Beyond  their  fellow  men  ? 
Or  doit  thou.  Id  thy  bodily  magnitude, 

Nat  unlnrotmcd  nor  rude. 
Declare  the  abstract  ties  which  Science  Andi, 
Seen  by  the  light  of  gromtfri^  minds. 
In  lix'd  proportions,  each,allied  lo  each  ? 
Or  dost  thou  still,  in  inficfeatial  speech, 

Reveal  nnto  maQkind  the  girlh 

or  the  vastly  rounded  Earth ; 
And  to  (he  basy  human  race 

Bequeath  a  rule,  to  guide  the  range 

or  all  the  minor  measaremenli  ofSpace, 
Which  Traffic  gets,  and  gives,  in  endless  interchange? 

En 

\: 

That 

But  even  the  poet's  eye,  "  in  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  was 
xU  unprepared  for  the  fulness  and  the  majesty  of  the 

•  Author  of -A  Poef»  Children," '■Footpaths  between  Two  Worlds." 
i'A  Personal  Devil."  the  last  being  a  prmc  rcligioui  work  of  singular 
SnportBnco  and  a|H>lication  to  the  present  time.    See  Baniirrv/  liriul, 

t 'wthereoi. 
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Great  Pyramid's  message,  as  step  by  step  it  came  to 
unfold  itself,  rather  than  be  unfolded  by  any  one  hand. 
And  could  it  have  been  less,  when  the  object  of  the 
building  was,  as  declared  by  the  Messianic  Prophet 
Isaiah,  "to  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness  unto  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  in  a  day  called  by 
the  Prophet  "  that  day,"  or  a  day  not  yet  fully  arrived. 

The  quoted  sentence  cannot  be  improved  upon  in 
the  same  space.  But  if  some  persons  will  demand  in- 
formation of  a  longer,  fuller  and  more  detailed  kind, 
then  the  answer,  as  to  wherefore  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
built  (without  going  further  at  present  into  why  such  a 
witness  was  required  by  the  Lord  "in  Egypt"),  must 
partake  largely  of  a  duplicate  character ;  or  thus : — 

(a.)  To  convey  a  new  proof  to  men  in  the  present 
age  by  number,  weight,  and  measure,  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  personal  God  of  Scripture ;  and  of  His  actual 
supernatural  interferences,  in  patriarchal  times,  with 
the  physical,  and  otherwise  only  sub-natural,  experience 
of  men  upon  earth.  Or  to  prove  in  spite,  and  yet  by 
means,  of  the  mensurations  of  modem  science,  which 
in  too  many  cases  denies  miracles,  the  actual  occurrence 
of  an  ancient  miracle ;  and  if  of  one,  the  possibility  of 
all  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  being  true. 

(b.)  In  fulfilment  of  the  first  prophecy  in  Genesis, 
which  teaches,  together  with  all  the  prophets,  that  of 
the  seed  of  the  woman  without  the  man,  a  truly  Divine 
Saviour  of  Mankind,  the  Branch  of  God,  was  to  arise 
and  appear  amongst  men ;  a  man  apparently,  amongst 
men ;  in  poverty,  too,  and  humility ;  in  further  fulfil- 
ment thereof,  the  Great  P^Tamid  was  to  prove, — in 
ages  long  after  the  first  grand  event,  i,e.  now,  and  in 
the  years  which  are  coming, — that  precisely  as  the  first 
Advent  was,  1,879  years  ago,  a  real  historical  event,  and 
took  place  at  a  definite  and  long  pre-ordained  date, — so 
the  Saviour's  second  Advent,  when  He  shall  descend  as 
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the  Lord  from  heaven,  with  the  view  of  reigning  over 
all  mankind,  and  ruling  them  all  with  one  Divine  sceptre, 
and  underone all-just,  benefitent,  omnipotent  sway,  that 
that  still  greater  event  (because  accomplishing  for  nations 
what  the  first  did  for  individuals  only)  will  likewise  be 
historical.  That  it  will  also  take  place  at  a  definite  and 
a  primevaliy  pre-arranged  dale.  With  a  remarkable 
series,  moreover,  of  preliminarj-.  and  very  special  e.x- 
periences  for  mankind,  shortly  to  begin  ;   and  of  the 

tiitinost  import  for  the  faithful  to  be  duly  apprised  of. 


Now  let  us  look  a  little  closer  into  the  first,  and  more 
.rthly  of  these  two  reasons,  or  purposes  ;  viz. — 


(A.) 


In  an  age  when  writing  was  a  rarity  indeed,  and 
.rely  more  locomotion  was  indulged  in  by  any  of  man- 
kind than  merely  to  roam  with  flocks  and  herds  from 
summer  to  winter  pasturage   and  vice  vcrsd,  and  this 
only  in  little  more  than  one  central  region  of  the  earth, 
— in  that  primitive  age  it  was  announced  that  the  day 
would  come,  when  of  the  multiplication  of  books  there 
should  be  no  end, — when  knowledge  should  be  wonder- 
fully increased,  and  men  run  to  and  fro  over  the  whole 
earth,  even   as   they  are   now   doing   by  railway  and 
steamer  from  London  to  the  very  Antipodes,     In  the 
interests  of  commerce  they  do  it  every  day  ;  and  in  the 
"  itercsts  of  science  they  do  it  from  one  end  of  the  world 
the  other,  as  was  so  extensively  witnessed  in  1874, 
luring  the  Venus  transit,  and  by  obsei-vers  of  every 
avilUcd    nation.      (See    Chap.    IV.,    pp.   61    to    71.) 
"^Dthing  so  costly  had  ever  been  attempted   before  or 
have  been  allowed,— yet  passes  with  acclamation 
jltecause   on   all   hands    it    is    believed   that    the 
is   the   scitntific   age   of   the   world,   and    that 
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everyone  now  knows  more  or  less  about  science;  and 
that  great  associations  of  rich  men  can  carry  anything 
and  everything  before  them. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  be,  that  an  Omniscient 
mind  which  foresaw  in  the  beginning  the  whole  history 
of  man,  ordained  that  the  message,  arguments,  proofs, 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  showing  science  knowledge  from 
quite  a  different  source,  should  not  be  expressed  in  letters 
of  any  written  language  whatever,  whether  then  living 
or  to  live  ; — but  in  terms  of  scientific  facts ;  or  features 
amenable  to  nothing  but  hard  science  ;  i.e.  sl  num- 
bering medium  for  the  communication  of  ideas,  which 
would  be  humanly  known,  and  be  generally  and  exactly 
interpretable,  only  in  the  latter  day.  The  employment 
of  any  written  language  moreover,  would  have  been  a 
restricted  mode  of  conveying  the  message  essentially 
and  characteristically  to  one  nation  alone  ;  whereas  the 
Pyramid's  message  was  intended  for  all  men,  even  as 
Christ's  kingly  reign  at  His  second  coming  is  to  be 
universal,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  Jews  only. 

Trace,  too,  the  several  scientific  steps  by  which  this 
purpose  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is  being,  and  has  been, 
accomplished  ;  and  note  how  each  and  every  one  of 
those  steps,  while  of  the  most  important  class  for  all 
science,  is  yet  of  the  simplest  character  to  be  looked  on 
as  being  any  science  at  all : — so  that  the  poor  in  intel- 
lect, and  neglected  in  education,  who  are,  and  always 
will  be,  the  many,  may  partake  of  it;  as  well  as  the 
more  highly  favoured  who  are  only  a  very  few. 

Not  in  the  day  of  the  Great  Pyramid  at  all,  nor  for 
centuries  on  centuries  thereafter,  but  rather  since  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  no  pure  mathematical 
question  has  taken  such  extensive  hold  on  the  human 
mind  as  the  "  squaring  of  the  circle."  Quite  right  that 
it  should  be  so,  for  a  time  at  least,  seeing  that  it  is  the 
basis  alike  of  practical  mechanics  and  high  astronomy. 
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But  as  its  correct  quantity  has  been  ascertained,  now 
more  than  one  or  two  hundred  years  ago;  and,  under 
the  form  of  t,  or  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the 
circumference  of  a  circle,  is  found  in  almost  every  text- 
book of  mathematics  to  more  decimal  places  than  there 
is  any  practical  occasion  for  (see  p.  17I, — men  might 
rest  content,  and  go  on  to  other  subjects.  But  numbers 
of  them  do  not  and  will  not ;  hardly  a  year  passes  even 
in  the  present  day  but  some  new  squarer  of  the  circle 
appears.  Generally  a  self-educated  man,  and  with  the 
traditional  notion  in  his  head,  that  the  proportion  of 
length  between  the  one  line  already  straight  and  the 
other  to  be  made  straight  in  a  circle,  has  never  been 
ascertained  yet :  and  that  either  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  Paris  or  the  Koyal  Society  of  London  has  offered  a 

I  large   reward  to   whoe\'er  will  solve  the  pioblem  :  so 
down  he  sits  to  the  task,  and  sometimes  he  brings  out 
a  very  close  approximation  to  the  first  few  places  of 
figures  in  the  fraction,   by   practical  mechanics ;   and 
sometimes  by  erroneous  geometry  he  produces  a  very 
wide   divergence   indeed.     But    occasionally  the   most 
highly  educated  university  mathematicians  also  enter 
the  field,  and  skilfully  bring  out  perchance  some  new 
algebraic  series,  by  which  a  more  rapid  convergence 
I  than  any  yet  invented  to  the  true  numbers  off  may  be 
I  obtained;  see,   for  instance,   such  a  case,  of  the  best 
riDrder,  in  the  last  volume  (XVIL)  of  that  most  important 
■  Ipnc  now  amongst  the  scientific  serials  of  the  world,  the 
rSmithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  (Washington, 
11873);  besides  its  references  to  similarly  intended  for- 
jmulfE  in  other  recent  and  good  mathematical  works. 
B^Wherefore  that  numerical  expression,  3-I4I59  +  &c.  is 
■bown,  on  all  hands  and  in  all  countries,  to  be  one  of 
■the  most  wonderful,  lasting,  characteristic,  and  neces- 
lary  results  of  the  growth  of  science  for  all  kinds  and 
[  degrees  of  intellectual  men  ;  and  in  an  increasing  pro- 
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portion  as  they  arrive  at  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
material  progress,  and  practical  development. 

Is  it  not,  then,  a  little  strange,  that  the  first  aspect 
which  catches  the  eye  of  a  scientific  man  looking  with 
science  and  power  at  the  ancient  Great  Pyramid,  and 
the  Great  Pyramid  alone  of  all  the  pyramids  in  either 
Egypt,  or  anywhere  else  (see  pp.  15 — ^30),  is,  that  its 
entire  mass,  in  its  every  separate  particle,  all  goes  to 
make  up  one  grand  and  particular  mathematical  figure 
expressing  the  true  value  of  ir,  or  3*14159  +  &c. 

If  this  was  accident,  it  was  a  very  rare  accident ;  for 
none  of  the  other  thirty-seven  known  pyramids  of  Egypt 
contain  it.*  But  it  was  not  accident  in  the  Great 
Pyramid,  for  the  minuter  details  of  its  interior,  as 
already  shown  (see  pp.  200 — 212),  signally  confirm  the 
grand  outlines  of  the  exterior;  and  show  again  aftd 
again  those  peculiar  proportions,  both  for  line  and  area 
(see  pp.  27  and  202),  which  emphatically  make  the 
Great  Pyramid  to  be,  as  to  shape,  a  ir  shaped,  and  a  ir 
memorializing  Pyramid  ;  or  the  earliest  demonstration 
known  of  the  numerical  value  of  that  particular  form 
of  squaring  the  circle,  which  some  men  are  still  trjung 
their  hands  and  heads  upon. 

Physical  Science  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

Again,  in  physics,  as  a  further  scientific  advance  on 
the  foundation  of  pure  mathematics,  is  there  any  ques- 
tion so  replete  with  interest  to  all  humankind  as,  what 
supports  the  earth;  when,  as  Job  truly  remarks,  it  is 
hung  from  nothing ;  when  it  is  suspended  over  empty 

•  The  learned  Dr.  Lepsius  enumerates  sixty-seven  pyramids ;  where- 
upon Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  remarks,  with  irresistible  force,  from  one 
who  has  traversed  the  ground  again  and  again,  *'  But  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  sixty-seven  pyramids  cannot  now  be  traced."  A  more  recent 
author,  Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie,  in  his  book,  **  A  Ride  in  Egypt,"  at  p.  151,  speaks 
complacently  of  seventy  pyramids;  but  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  be 
has  actually  visited,  and  entered  into,  more  than  one. 


I 
I 
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Space,  and  yet  does  not  fall  ?  In  place,  indeed,  of  falling 
destructively,  the  earth  regularly  revolves  round  a  bright 
central  orb;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  there- 
from light  and  heat  suitable  to  man;  making  also,  to- 
gether with  its  axial  rotation,  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  and  a  secure  chronology  for  the  longest  ages. 
What  is  the  period,  then,  of  that  curvilinear  path  which 
the  earth  is  ever  describing;  and  what  is  the  distance 
of  the  physical-life  luminary  round  which  the  earth  so 
revolves  in  its  annual  orbit ;  but  into  which  glowing, 
central,  mighty  orb.  the  poor  earth  would  fall  helplessly 
as  to  its  final  bourne,  and  be  destroyed  by  fire,  if  that 
onward  movement  were  arrested  ? 

As  in  squaring  the  circle,  so  in  measuring  the  distance 
of  the  earth's  heating  sun.  both  learned  and  unlearned 
in  the  schools  of  men  have  been  working  at  the  question 
ir  2,300  years,  and  are  still  for  ever  employing  them- 
:lves  upon  it.  Hardly  a  month,  nay  hardly  a  week, 
passes  now,  but  some  new  sun-distance  result  is  brought 
out  by  some  one  or  other,  with  either  a  greater  or  less 
figure  than  his  immediate  predecessor;  and  nothing 
that  all  nations  can  do,  whether  by  taking  their  astrono- 
mers away  from  other  work,  or  enlisting  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers,  as 
temporary  astronomers  and  photographers ;  furnishing 
uhem  too  profusely  with  instruments  of  precision  of 
tevery  serviceable  science ;  and  sending  them  to  every 
[^Inhabitable,  and  some  uninhabitable,  parts  of  the  earth, 
is  thought  loo  much  to  devote  towards  a  hoped-for 
slightly  improved  knowledge  of  the  exact  number  of 
miles  to  be  set  down ;  and  all  for  the  future  possible 
lehoof  of  a  world  now  grown  scientific ;  but  they,  the 
lattons,  are  far  from  having  arrived  at  even  tolerable 
LCtncsa  yet.  Nevertheless  there  of  old,  before  the 
iginning  of  any  human  science,  is  the  numerical  ex- 
ession  for  that  cosmical,  sun-distance,  quantity,  to 
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almost  any  refinement,  nailed  to  the  mast  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  from  the  earliest  ages ;  for  it  is  its  mast  or 
vertical  height,  multiplied  by  its  own  factor,  the  ninth 
power  of  ten,  which  is  the  length  all  modern  men  are 
seeking,  and  struggling  after;  in  one  attempt  over- 
shooting, in  another  falling  below,  and  so  going  on 
hundreds  of  times  without  ever  hitting  the  mark 
exactly.  (See  pp.  59 — 71.)  And  there  also  in  the 
base-side  length  from  socket  to  socket  of  the  building, 
when  measured  by  the  sacred  cubit  appointed  by  God, 
is  the  number  of  turns  and  parts  of  a  turn  made  by 
the  earth  on  its  axis,  as  it  revolves  in  the  equivalent 
circle  of  that  gigantic  mean  radial  distance  of  the  sun. 

(See  pp.  39—44-) 

And  if  from  enormous  solar-system  quantities  we  turn 
to  the  very  much  smaller  matters  of  our  own  planet 
world  in  itself  alone, — does  not  ever>'  educated  inhabi- 
tant thereof,  in  the  present  day,  imagine  that  he  ought 
to,  and  does,  know  its  size ;  and  yet  was  not  that  im- 
possible to  all  men,  of  all  the  early  ages,  to  attain  with 
any  exactness  ?  In  illustration  whereof  it  is  recorded, 
that  the  Deity  confounded  Job  at  once  with  the  words : 
"  Hast  thou  perceived  the  breadth  of  the  earth  ?  Declare 
if  thou  knowest  it  all.'** 

But  precisely  that  thing  which  all  mankind  from  the 
Creation  up  to  the  day  of  Job,  or  of  Moses,  had  not  ac- 
complished, and  had  no  idea  or  power  how  to  set  about 
to  perform  it,  and  did  not  make  even  any  rude  attempts 
in  that  direction  during  the  following  2,500  years, — was 
intimately  known  to  the  author  of  the  design  of  the 
Great  Pjramid ;  and  not  only  in  size,  but  in  peculiar 
figure,  or  its  polar  compression.     (See  pp.  55,  214,  and 

444-) 

How  well  therefore  in  this  one  Great  Pyramid  was 

realised  the  description  by  God  himself  to  Job,  of  the 

♦  Job  xxxviii.  18. 
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Divine  Creation  of  the  Earth ;  with  whose  proportions, 
the  architectural  work  superintended  by  Philitis  is  so 
intimately  connected  by  standard,  and  number,  and 
meaning, — 

**  Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof,  if  thou  knowest  ?  or  who  hath 
stretched  the  line  upon  it  ? 

**  Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fastened  ?  or  who  laid  the 
comer  stone  thereof; 

*'  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  ?  " — Job  xxxviii.  5,  6,  7. 

Who  but  the  Lord  could  have  done  all  that  metro- 
logical  wonder,  so  far  above  men's  power  then  to  do  ? 

Not  fully  known,  indeed,  as  to  its  final  numbers,  even 
yet  is  the  terrestrial  breadth  amongst  men  (see  p.  53). 
And  yet  it  was  so  familiar  to  the  architect  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  that  he  made  it  then  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
linear  measure,  suitable  for  all  mankind.  Symbolizing 
moreover  that  God  alone  is  ruler  of  the  earth,  and  man 
is  His  tenant,  merely  for  a  season ;  bound  too,  as  such, 
to  act  during  that  period  in  harmony  with  what  the 
Creator  hath  long  since  ordained,  for  both  the  earth 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  For,  "have  ye  not  known  ? 
have  ye  not  heard  ?  hath  it  not  been  told  you  from  the 
beginning  ?  have  ye  not  understood  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world?  It  is  He  (God)  that  sitteth  upon  the 
circle  of  the  earth."  It  is  only  He,  also,  "who  hath 
measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  comprehended  the 
dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance."*  (See 
PP-  273—288.) 

Who,  indeed,  but  the  God  of  Israel  could  have  per- 
formed this  last-mentioned  still  greater  wonder  than 
any  mere  linear  measure,  so  far  as  its  exceeding  diffi- 
culty to  men  even  in  the  present  scientific  generation  is 

*  Itaiah  xl.  12,  21,  and  22. 
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concerned ;  and  could  have  actually  introduced,  both 
into  the  King's  Chamber  Coffer,  and  the  said  chamber 
itself,  an  expression  for  the  next  most  important  quality, 
after  size,  of  the  earth-ball  we  live  upon — ^viz.  its 
"mean  density."     (See  pp.  176 — 180.) 

On  one  side,  too,  see  that  grand  quantity  utilized,  in 
settling  for  the  Pyramid,  on  appropriately  earth  com- 
mensurable principles,  the  unit  of  its  system  of  weight 
and  capacity  measure  ;  viz.  5  cubic  Pyramid  inches  of 
earth's  mean  density  =  i  pound  weight  of  Great  PjTa- 
mid.     (See  pp.  273  and  288.) 

On  the  other  side  note  the  factor  which  that  earth- 
density  introduces  into  the  larger  chronology  mensura- 
tion scheme  of  the  building.  For  it  is  that  quantitj' 
combined  with  size,  shape,  and  rate  of  axial  rotation 
which  settles  the  amount  and  period  of  that  disturbed 
rotaiioft,  typified  in  the  base-diagonals  and  King's  Cham- 
ber's level  circuit  of  the  building ;  and  elsewhere  called 
"  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes.*'  A  period  more  than 
six  times  as  long  as  the  whole  historic  life  of  man  yet 
accomplished,  and  the  only  known  phenomenon  for 
keeping  longest  records,  suitable  at  once  to  all  degrees 
and  states  of  men.     (See  pp.  324,  367,  374  and  378.) 

Accompanying  Characicri^iics, 

Simultaneously,  too,  with  all  these  unique  scientific 
discoveries,  unheard  of  in  Archaeology  before,  came  out 
proofs  upon  proofs  that  the  Great  Pyramid  is  likewise 
both  spiritually  and  religiously  separated  in  the  most 
complete  manner  from  everything  hitherto  known  as 
Egyptian,  and  even  from  every  one  of  the  other  P}Ta- 
mids  in  Egypt ;  as  testified  by  our  Plates  IV.  and  V.; 
and  by  the  Tables  of  measures  at  pp.  45,  65,  93,  221 
and  493.  Also  just  as  distinct  is  it  from  the  profane  of 
all  known  nations ;  for  so  witness  the  following  points, — 
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(i.)  By  being  centrally  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  i 
central  also  to  the  inhabited  land  surface  of  the  whole 
world,  the  Great  Pyramid  becomes  similarly  central  to 
the  Kosmos  of  man's  earthly  life  and  habitation ;  but 
yet  has  no  profane  Egyptian  building  to  compete  with 
it  in  architectural  inUntion  to  be  ift  that  remarkable 
position;  because  it,  the  Great  Pyramid,  alone  visibly 
stands  with  appropriate  topographical  attributes  over 
the  outspring  of  that  country's  thence-formed  and 
thence-originating  grand  delta,  or  rather  open-fan- 
shaped  area  of  alluvial,  and  always  magnificently 
food-producing,  soil.     (See  pp.  85 — 92,) 

(2.)  At,  or  immediately  above,  the  sectorial  centre, 
therefore,  of  physical  and  hydraulic  origination  of  the 
Lower   Egyptian   natural    land,   rather    than    human, 
and  idolatrous  kingdom  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
the   Great    Pyramid    was   placed.      Yet   by    virtue    of   ' 
the  peculiar    mathematical   shape  of  that  land,  is   it 
standing  both  at  the  centre  and  also  at  the  extremity   ' 
(See  Plate  IL) ; — just  as  with  the  "altar"  or  "  pillar," 
or,  more  truly  translated,  "  Pyramid,"  "  to  the  Lord,  in  I 
'the  midst'  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  rtwrfn/so  "at  the  border  I 
thereof,"  which  Isaiah  (xix.  iS — 20)  expressly  states  is  | 
to  be  manifested  in  the  last  days.     And  for  what  pur-  ' 
pose  ? — for  anything  Pharaonic,   or   glorifying   to  the 
reputed    wisdom-  of   the    idol-serving    priests   of    the 
Egyptians  ?     Certainly   not ;  but   to    perform    no    less 
exalted  a  service  than,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
to  act  as   "  s  sign  and   a   witness  unto  the  Lord   of 
Hosts  "  (Isaiah),  and  to  be  a  parable  and  wonder  to 
all  intervening  ages  (Jeremiah  xxxii.  18 — 20). 

(3.)  Next,  please  to  remark,  that  at  every  structural 
point  where  the  workmanship  of  it  is  examined  with  I 
sufficient  minuteness,  ability,  and  knowledge,  the  Great  I 
Pyramid  is  found  not  only  unlike  the  most  characteristic  J 
buildings  of  the  ancient  idolatrous  people  of  Egypt,  but  j 
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is  actually  antagonistic  to  them.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  Great  Pyramid's  opposition  to  ihcir  invete- 
rate tendencies  towards  records  in  their  own  buildings 
of  animal  worship,  egotistic  assertions  of  self-righteous- 
ness, Cainite  boastings  of  themselves,  with  contempt 
and  hatred  of  alt  other  peoples.  And  while  all  these 
latter  native  and  indigenous  structures,  together  with 
the  gigantic  stone  idols  of  Egypt,  are  doomed  in  the 
Scriptures  to  bow  down,  to  be  destroyed,  and  their 
country  to  become  the  basest  of  kingdoms  (see  pp.  122 — 
127), — the  Great  Pyramid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  alluded 
to  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Its  headstone  being  even  taken  by 
the  Apostles  themselves  as  a  type  of  the  Messiah  ;  and 
the  prospect  of  its  being  brought  forth  to  view,  having 
been  described  by  the  older  prophets,  as  a  sight  which 
caused  the  morning  stars  to  sing  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  to  shout  for  joy,  with  cries  of  *'  Grace, 
grace  unto  it  !'*     (See  pp.  537,  540.) 

(4.)  The  Great  Pyramid,  in  a  land  where  all  other 
characteristically  Egyptian  buildings  are  profusely  de- 
corated and  covered  from  top  to  bottom,  and  both  inside 
and  out,  with  inscriptions  of  portentous  length  and 
giant  size  both  in  writing,  painting,  and  sculpture, — 
the  Great  Pyramid  has,  in  and  upon  its  finished  parts,* 
no  decoration,  no  painting,  no  inscription,  no  destina- 
tion given  to  it,  in  any  human  language  under  the  sun. 
And  yet,  while  no  other  Egyptian  buildings,  their 
innumerable  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  notwithstanding, 
can  speak  to  their  own  absolute  dates,  and  have,  by  the 
imperfections  of  their  merely  differential  chroniclings 
(such  as  the  years  of  the  life  of  the  nearest  reigning 
Pharoah),  sent  all  the  scholars  of  the  museums  and 

*  Excepting,  therefore,  the  oft-mentioned  nide  quarry-marks  on  the 
rough  stones  in  Col.  Vyse's  "  Hollows  of  Construction."  See  Note 
to  p.  6. 
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universities  grievously  astray  on  impossible,  ridiculous, 
mutually  contradicting,  and  totally  anti-Biblical  chro- 
nologic schemes  (see  p.  491), — the  Great  Pyramid  sets 
forth  its  own  absolute  date  on  unerring  grounds  of  high 
astronomical  science.  (See  p.  380.)  Whereupon,  being 
already  allowed  by  the  best  Egyptologists  to  be  relatively 
older  than  all  other  known  buildings  of  any  kind  of  pre- 
tence, whether  in  Egypt  or  any  other  part  of  the  ancient 
world  (see  pp.  489,  491,  501,  505), — the  Great  Pyramid 
takes  at  once  the  lordly  position  of  prescribing  limits  in 
time  to  all  those  other  buildings,  or  we  may  say  to  all 
architecture  whatever.  And  those  Great  Pyramid  chro- 
nological limits  are  now  found  to  be  in  an  eminent  man- 
ner confirmatory  of  Holy  Scripture. 

(5.)  Not  only  are  the  Great  Pyramid  dates  conform- 
able to  those  of  the  Bible  for  its  own  foundation  and 
subsequent  ages;  but  its  indications  of  some  earlier 
events  than  those  of  its  own  time,  such  as  the  Disper- 
sion and  the  Deluge  (see  pp.  531,  534)  are  likewise 
conformable  thereto.  And  these  agreements  are  ren- 
dered all  the  more  cogent,  when  we  find  harmonious 
commensurability  between  the  Coffer  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  by  actual  measure  on  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  verbal  statements  in  Scripture  both  of  the 
Ark  of  Noah,  the  Ark  of  the  Tabernacle  of  Moses, 
and  the  Molten  Sea  of  Solomon.    (See  pp.  395  to  406.) 

(6.)  While  every  other  ancient  structure  of  Egypt, 
and  in  so  far  of  the  world,  was  built  for  its  own  time 
and  its  then  owners,  and  has  had  in  their  day  its  utilisa- 
tion, its  attendants,  worshippers,  frequenters,  pr  inha- 
bitersy  either  living  or  dead, — the  Great  Pyramid  has 
had  no  use  ever  made  of  it.  It  was  erected  in  a  lifeless, 
waterless  desert ;  no  living  man  could  enter  its  stone- 
filled  passages  when  finished ;  no  dead  body  either  was 
or  could  have  been,  regularly  deposited,  in  the  fondly 
supposed  sepulchral  chamber,  there  (p.  100);  the  coffer,  or 
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so-called  sarcophagus,  is  too  broad  to  pass  in  any  way 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  first  ascending  passage 
(see  p.  255) ; — the  king  of  that  time,  according  to  triple 
historical  tradition,  and  recently  found  local  indication, 
was  buried  elsewhere  (see  p.  130,  and  Plate  XIX.); 
neither,  until  the  last  very  few  years,  was  the  building 
in  any  degree  understood  by  any  nation,  though  all 
nations  have  guessed  at  its  hidden  mystery,  its  parable 
in  stone;  a  prophetic  and  portentous  parable,  long  since 
thrown  in  the  very  way  of  the  ungodly  in  order  that, 
"  seeing  they  might  see  and  not  perceive,  and  hearing 
they  might  hear  and  not  understand."  The  real  use  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  to  mankind,  in  the  Providence  of  God, 
may  therefore  for  so  many  grand  reasons,  be  expected 
still  to  come,  rather  than  to  have  been  long  since. 

(7.)  A  thousand  years  ago  Al  Mamoun  broke  violently 
into  the  building  (see  pp.  108 — 121),  but  discovered  no- 
thing of  its  design  as  now  coming  to  be  known,  on 
the  lines  first  opened  to  the  world  by  one  solitary  but 
God-fearing,  Christ-worshipping  man,  the  late  John 
Taylor  (see  Preface;  also  Appendix  I.),  and  already 
found  to  be  so  invaluable.  And  though  other  visitors, 
in  crowds  since  Al  Mamoun's  day,  smashed  many  of 
the  stones,  chipped  the  edges  of  more,  and  performed 
whatever  mischief  man  could  perform  with  axes,  ham- 
mers, pitch,  profanations,  and  fire, — yet  they  have  no 
more  prevented  certain  grand  ideas  with  which  the 
whole  building  was  fraught  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  coming  to  be  appreciated  in  these  last  very 
few  years, — than  did  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  and  the  carrying  away  of  all  its  golden 
vessels  to  assist  in  the  service  of  idols  in  Babylon, 
— prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phecies touching  their  chief  end,  the  appearance  of 
the  Saviour  of  mankind  among  the  Jews  in  Jeru- 
salem 1,879  years  ago. 
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And  when  that  event  did  take  place,  even  at  the 
appointed  time,  Satan  himself  is  held  by  some  writers 
to  have  joined  with  the  Chief  Priests  in  deriding  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  as  He  hung  on  the  cruel  cross 
("the  accursed  tree"  of  the  Bible).  On  a  day,  too, 
which  seems  proved  to  have  been  the  ist  of  April  of 
that  year  of  the  Crucifixion,*  and  to  have  survived 
unhappily  to  this  time  as  a  day  of  mockery  and  derision, 
and  "  of  putting  forth  of  the  finger,"  though  it  is  to  be 
hoped  in  ignorance,  among  all  Christian  communities. 
Yet  precisely  what  Satan  and  the  Jews  did  think  they 
actually  saw  to  be  the  ruin  and  defeat  of  Him  who  was 
their  Messiah, — yet  proved  to  be,  with  His  following 
Resurrection  from  the  Dead,  the  accomplishment  of 
His  then  required  Divine  part,  the  entering  into  His 
glory,  and  the  beginning  of  the  full  assumption  of  His 
power,  His  Father's  knowledge  of  Times  and  Seasons, 
and  everlasting  dignity. 

So,  too,  the  Great  Pyramid,  exactly  when  it  was  most 
under  the  heel  of  this  world,  when  false  information 
concerning  its  foundational  numbers  was  being  upheld 
by  the  chief  of  modern  Scientific  Societies  (see  Ap- 
pendix II.),  has  now  been  found  just  at  that  very  epoch 
to  have  risen,  not  only  to  the  accomplishment  of  super- 
naturally  difficult  scientific  questions, — but  to  have 
opened  a  way  into  things  still  more  deep,  solemn,  and 
important  to  humanity,  than  any  science  of  the  schools ; 
and  such  as  I  next  propose  to  allude  to  under  the  head — 

(B.) 

**  Produce  your  causes,  saith  the  LfOrd;  bring  forth  your  strong  reasons, 
saith  the  God  of  Jacob. 

**  Let  them  bring  them  forth,  and  show  us  what  shall  happen :  let  them 
show  the  former  things,  what  they  be,  that  we  may  consider  them,  and 
know  the  latter  end  of  them ;  or  declare  us  things  for  to  come." — 
Isaiah  xli.  21,  22. 

*  "  The  Times  of  the  Restitution  of  all  Things/'  by  the  Rev.  Tresham 
D.  Gregg,  D.D.    London :  Mackintosh,  Paternoster  Row.    x868. 
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Now  such  acts  as  these  are  evidently  impossible  to 
any,  or  all  of,  men,  by  the  light  of  merely  human 
reason;  and  yet  do  they  form  the  second  and  most 
notable  part  of  the  object  wherefore  the  Great  Pjrramid 
was  built ;  for  that  part,  as  already  mentioned,  appears 
to  begin  somewhat  thus,  viz.  to  show  the  reality,  and 
the  settled,  as  well  as  long  pre-ordained,  times  and 
seasons  for  each  of  the  two  comings  of  Christ.  Both 
for  that  one  which  has  been,  i.e,  which  was  1,879  years 
ago  (which  is  marked  prophetically  in  the  Great  P)rra- 
mid,  first  for  a  preliminary  date  by  the  Messianic  lines, 
in  the  Entrance-Passage  (pp.  465 — 479),  and  second, 
for  the  date  itself  by  the  noble  North  beginning  of  the 
Grand  Gallery  (p.  461);  and  under  whose  then  com- 
menced spiritual  dispensation  men  are  still  living,  but 
are  not  always  to  live;  and  also  for  that  other  coming 
in  kingly  glory,  power,  and  universal  peace,  which  is 
yet  to  beam  upon  mankind. 

The  First  Coming  was  for  the  sake  of  inaugurating 
amongst  men  an  opening  whereby  each  of  them  might  at- 
tain to  personal,  private,  individual  Salvation ;  in  which 
respect  it  was  a  "  finished  and  complete  work." 

The  Second  Coming,  on  the  other  hand,  is  for 
ational,  public,  and  governmental  Salvation  :  a  some- 
thing which  men,  even  with  the  personal  Salvation  of 
the  First  Coming  to  guide  and  assist  them,  have  been 
wholly  unable  to  bring  about.  And  as  one  of  the  ex- 
Prime  Ministers  has  openly  said  just  now  of  his  own 
country's  historical  proceedings  towards  other  coun- 
tries,— it  is  more  like  the  licence  of  bandits  than  the 
rule  of  Christians;  and  yet  is  approved  of  by  the 
nation. 

Exactly  when  that  Second  Coming — which  (and  not  the 
First  Coming,  nor  anything  depending  upon  it)  will  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  all  wars  and  human  authorisations  for 
man  to  slaughter  his  fellow-men,  women,  and  children 
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to  promote  his  own  so-called  interests — is  to  take 
place^  is  a  question  towards  which  the  Great  Pyramid 
suggests  in  the  Grand  Gallery's  Southern  low  passage, 
both  thencefrom  and  towards  the  Ante-chamber, — that 
a  beginning  of  the  Divine  preparations  for  it  may  be,  in 
1879,  within  only  three  or  four  years  (pp.  546—548) ; 
though  the  full  and  grand  event  may  not  take  place 
until  after  a  further  interval  of  time  typified  by  the 
difference  in  years  of  the  two  sets  of  numbers  imparted 
to  Daniel,  viz.  1,260  and  1,335. 

Meanwhile  a  very  great  fact  and  serious  difficulty 
which  believers  have  to  deal  with,  is  this, — that  a 
building  we  have  thus  alluded  to  as  sacred,  and  as 
destined  to  be  a  miraculous  witness  to  God  in  the  latter 
day,  especially  in  the  mysteries  of  His  appointed  times 
and  seasons, — stands  in  the  generally  Bible-condemned, 
and  even  hateful  country  of  Egypt,  instead  of  Palestine, 

That  is  absolutely  true.  But  does  not  Isaiah  dis- 
tinctly say  that  the  monumental  pillar  which  is  to 
witness  in  the  latter  day  to  the  Lord,  is  to  be  in  Egypt. 
What  God-fearing  Christian  can  presume  to  quarrel 
with  that  ?  And  are  there  not  of  Egypt  in  the  latter 
dsty,  many  other  incomprehensibly  wonderful  things  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures  of  God.  For  it  is  apparently 
to  be,  notwithstanding  its  ages  of  baseness  and  deserved 
bitter  punishments  (see  p.  123),  the  first  of  the  latter- 
day  chosen  three, — Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Israel :  and  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  shall  bless  it,  saying,  "  Blessed  be  Egypt 
my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel 
mine  inheritance  "  {Isaiah  xix.  24,  25). 

But  previously  to  that  day  there  shall  go  up  a  great 
cry  unto  the  Lord  from  the  Land  of  Egypt :  "  for  they 
shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  oppressors,  and 
He  shall  send  them  a  Saviour,  and  a  great  one,  and  He 
shall  deliver  them.  And  the  Lord  shall  be  known  to 
Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  know  the  Lord  in  that 
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day,  and  shall  do  sacrifice  and  oblation ;  yea,  they  shall 
vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  perform  it.  And  the 
Lord  shall  smite  Egypt :  He  shall  smite  and  heal  it : 
and  they  shall  return  even  to  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  be 
entreated  of  them,  and  shall  heal  them." 


The  New  Policy  of  the  present  Egypt. 

Now  what  is  this  great  cry  to  go  up  unto  the  Lord 
from  Egypt,  and  because  of  the  oppressors  ? 

In  earlier  editions  of  this  book  the  answer  was  difficult ; 
but  the  affairs  of  "  the  approaching  end  of  the  age,"  have 
within  the  two  last  years  been  marching  on  so  rapidly, 
that  it  is  enough  now  (1877)  merely  to  name  the  present 
Khedive  ;  his  extortions,  luxurious  expenditures,  and 
o'ervaulting  claim,  after  grinding  down  his  own  people 
to  starvation,  to  rule  also  over  all  other  peoples  living 
on  the  course  of  the  Nile,  from  its  almost  unknown 
sources  South  of  the  Equator, — down  to  its  final  pas- 
sage through  Egj'pt  and  junction  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

The  main  reason,  as  yet  given  forth,  why  modem 
Mussulman  Egypt  should  have  a  claim  to  attack  &nd 
take  possession  of  the  other  Nile  peoples,  seems  to 
be, — that  Egypt  is  the  only  one  of  those  states  which 
has  delighted  mankind  (but  offended  God)  through  forty 
centuries,  with  triumphs  of  ornamental  idolatry  in  archi- 
tecture, similar  profane  glories  of  sculpture,  theotechnic 
mysteries  of  painting,  and  written  human  false  wisdom. 
Wherefore  every  zealous  paid  servant  of  the  Egyptian 
state  has  now  to  argue  this  case  to  the  outside  world ; 
and  to  maintain  victoriously  against  all  comers, — that 
his  Highness  the  Khedive,  being  the  dc  facto  successor 
of  that  arch-idolater  Rameses  the  Great,  is  fully  and 
Pharaonically  justified  in  sending  up  armies  to  make 
war  on  all  men  and  countries  so  far  as  they  may  be 
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found  eventually  living  on  any  portion  whatever  of  the 
course  of  the  Nile.  Either  the  Blue-Nile  of  Abyssinia, 
or  the  White-Nile  of  the  further  South-Equatorial 
Negro-land. 

The  scheme  has  a  certain  air  of  grandeur  about  it ; 
and  the  very  notion  of  present-day  Turks,  who  cannot 
draw  at  all,  and  are  bound  by  their  religion  to  eschew 
everything  in  the  shape  of  human  portraiture, — the  idea 
of  them,  of  all  men,  claiming  the  reward  due  to  Egypt's 
ancient  artistical  skill,  and  her  sculptured  idolatry, 
too,  is  rich  beyond  expression.  But  the  underground 
wisdom  wherewith  the  subtle  measures  for  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  are  being  taken,  is  a  feat  tran- 
scending diplomacy ;  and  yet, — "  the  Egyptians  are  men, 
and  not  God ;  and  their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit, 
and  the  appointed  time  of  Mohammedan  existence  is 
now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  (p.  588);"*  wherefore 
out  of  those  very  ambitious  steps  and  unscrupulous 
means,  it  may  be  that  the  close  of  the  Turkish  rule 
in  Egypt's  land  will  come. 

**And  though  the  Lord  may  have  long  tarried,"  the 
time  will  arrive,  and  the  Great  Pyramid  indicates  it  to 
be  near,  when,  in  some  supernatural  manner,  God  "  shall 
send  them  a  Saviour^  and  a  great  one,  and  He  shall  deliver 
themr   . 

The  Egypt  of  the  Lord  Christ, 

If,  then,  the  present  possessors  of  Egj-pt  be  not  those 
of  whom  the  Lord  Christ  is  likely  to  say  (at  least  in 
their  present  aVid  most  unrepenting  Slave-holding, 
False-prophet  state),  when  His  personal  reign  begins, 
— **  Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work 
of  my  hands,  and  Israel  mine  inheritance," — who  arc 
those  favoured  ones,  in  and  near  Eg>pt,  likely  to  be  ? 

*  Isaiah  xxx.  i,  3. 
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Of  the  present  localities  of  the  ancient  Assyrians,  we 
do  not  know  much  very  positively,  though  there  is  a 
growing  idea  that  they  have  drifted  with  the  human 
current  of  history  westward  from  their  original  habitats, 
and  are  now  to  be  found  amongst  those  whom  the  eth- 
nologists delight  to  call  Indo-Germans.  But  of  Israel- 
ites our  nation  is  now  becoming,  even  year  by  year, 
through  means  of  the  works  of  the  late  John  Wilson 
and  the  existing  and  ever-working  Edward  Hine  *  and 
E.  W.  Bird,t  far  less  blind  than  it  has  been  through  all 
the  previous  period  of  its  occupation  of  these  Isles  of 
the  Sea  which  contain  us  now ;  from  whence,  too,  we 
have,  under  a  gracious  Providence,  overflowed  both  to 
rule  with  order,  enlightened  justice,  and  a  firm  hand 
among  many  Eastern,  Equatorial,  and  Southern  nations, 
and  to  occupy  and  make  to  blossom  the  "desolate 
heritages  "  of  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  Our  nation, 
moreover  is  already  found  to  be  acknowledged  metro- 
logically  in  the  Great  Pyramid  (see  pp.  554,  557),  as 
being  combined  with  Israel  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
Grand  Gallery;  while  the  striking  resemblance  in  so 
many  other  points,  of  our  earliest  Saxon  metrolog\-  to 
the  system  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  both  gives  us  through 
Ephraim,  as  well  as  Manasseh,  a  species  of  **  Inheri- 
tance" interest  in  that  central  and  dominating  building 
of  Lower  Egypt;  and  may  include  something  else  still 
more  noble,  and  to  be  confirmed  by  "sealing,"  perhaps 
by  the  previous  rapture  of  the  Church  (pp.  548,  590), 
in  preparation  for  the  subsequent  Messianic  universal 

•  Sec  his  monthly  Life  from  the  Dead  and  weekly  Lcadiitf^  //•« 
Nation  to  Glory  (for  ever  memorable  by  Mr.  Hine's  explanation,  ist. 
of  the  service  performed  to  our  Lord  Christ  by  the  one  Israelite  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  now  the  Norman-descended  portion  of  England  ;  and  and,  of 
the  United  States  as  equally  with  the  British  descended  from  Joseph, 
but  through  Manasseh  rather  than  Ephraim)  (see  pp.  576, 579) ;  publishcn! 
by  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co.,  9,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

t  See  his  weekly  journal,  The  Banner  of  Israel^  published  by  W.  H. 
Guest,  120,  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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kingdom  :  when  "  all  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  re- 
member, and  turn  unto  the  Lord :  and  all  the  kindreds 
of  the  nations  shall  worship  before  Him."  That  is, 
when  such  final  millennial  kingdom  of  the  Lord's  shall 
at  last  be  established.  But  that  is  not  to  be  imme- 
diately, by  probably  nearly  a  life -time  (pp.  547,  572, 
589),  and  before  then,  and  more  pressing  for  attention, 
— what  ? 

Destructive  wars,  first. 
False  Philosophy,  second. 
Divine  Fulfilments,  third. 

Of  the  Final  Wars. 

If  we  are  arrived  so  nearly  at  **  the  End  of  the  Age," 
as  Mr.  Grattan  Guiness  terms  it  in  his  admirable  and 
weighty  book,  or  "the  close  of  the  existing  Christian 
Dispensation,"  as  the  Pyramid's  Grand  Gallery,  with 
its  impending  south  wall  almost  immediately  over  us, 
intimates  it  to  be  (pp.  462,  545), — an  unexampled  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  of  testing  certain  ideas  of  Christianity 
which  are  very  prevalent  in  some  quarters  still. 

Thus  in  Dr.  Livingstone's  earlier  travels  on  the  Zam- 
besi, when  he  found  only  wrecks  of  tribes,  barely  sur- 
viving the  many  conquering  and  slaying  marches  of 
stronger  embattled  tribes  over  them, — he  held  up  the 
New  Testament,  and  told  them  confidently,  that  if  they 
would  only  believe  that  book,  there  would  be  no  more 
wars  :  and  he  describes  how  the  poor  suffering  wretches 
leapt,  yearning  to  his  words,  "  no  more  war." 

But  all  those  tribes  he  spoke  to,  even  his  aristocratic 
Makololo,  have  all  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Stanley's 
latest  gatherings,  been  decimated  since  then,  driven 
from  their  former  habitats,  and  some  of  them  altogether 
annihilated  by  wars,  on  wars,  more  terrible  and  exten- 
sive than  ever  throughout  South  Africa;    not  to  say 
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anything  of  our  own  recent,  or  existing,  wars  with  the 
Zulus,  Basutos,  and  others  in  that  land.  And  what 
has  been  going  on  there,  most  unhappily  has  had  its 
counterpart  in  almost  every  country  of  the  .world : 
while  the  most  notable  feature  is  perhaps,  that  it  is 
Christian  countries  that  have  had  the  chief  share  of  all 
the  greater  of  these  wars;  and  Christian  peoples,  states, 
and  Governments,  that  are  making,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  the  most  stupendous  preparations  and  arrange- 
ments for  more  gigantic  wars  still. 

In  place  of  all  these  countries  being  now  occupied, 
— after  1,879  years  of  the  first  Christian  Dispensation 
existing  in  the  world,  and  with  probably  only  three  or 
four  more  years  of  it  to  run, — with  beating  their  swords 
into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks, 
— they  are  increasing  their  millions  of  armed  men,  as 
soldiers,  and  furnishing  them  with  such  destructive 
arms ;  with  such  sulphurous  engines  and  fierj-  inven- 
tions for  rending  the  human  body  and  murdering  man 
wholesale,  as,  in  size,  deadliness,  and  number,  most 
truly  have  **  not  been  from  the  Creation  unto  this 
time." 

What  then  is  wrong  ?  The  words  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  or,  the  sense  in  which  they  have  been  taken  by 
some  persons  ? 

Most  assuredly  the  latter.  The  Lord  Christ  never 
said  that  the  preaching  of  His  Gospel  would  put  an  end 
to  the  wars  of  nations,  and  inaugurate  universal  peace 
among  all  the  governments  of  the  earth  from  that  time 
forth  for  ever :  but  quite  the  contrar)*.  Certain  allusions 
to  future  peace  on  earth  may,  no  doubt,  be  found,  in 
various  parts  of  the  Bible  ;  most  blessed  and  extensive 
allusions  too  ;  and  in  connection  with  Christ.  But  not 
at  his  First  Coming,  and  merely  knocking  at  the  door 
of  each  single  individual  sinner's  heart ;  and  teaching 
him  if  smitten  on  one  cheek,  meekly  to  offer  the  other 
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to  the  smiter ;  but  which  no  Government  whatever  does, 
or  would  be  tolerated  by  its  people,  if  it  did.  The 
grand  peace  allusions,  on  closer  examination  refer  only 
to  Our  Lord's  Second  Coming,  which  is  to  be  in  a  totally 
different  guise,  and  with  power  over  the  nations,  one 
and  all,  as  such,  to  compel  them  to  keep  the  peace. 

In  a  recently  published  graphical  work,  '*  Modem 
Hieroglyphics  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid," where  **  the  Watcher "  represents  the  historic 
progress  of  Christendom,  in  figures  ascending  the  long 
incline  of  the  Grand  Gallery's  floor, — and  at  last  brings 
the  nations  upon  the  final  grand  step  (pp.  545,  556), 
marking  the  present  time, — this  piece  of  dreadful  truth 
is  well  brought  out,  that  they  are  then  personified  by 
no  peaceful  shepherds  of  Carmel,  or  rose  growers  of 
Sharon,  but  by  soldiers  upon  soldiers,  infantr}',  cavalry, 
and  artillery  all  armed  to  the  teeth  for  fiery  war. 

This  constitutes  apparently  the  first  beast  of  Rev.  xiii., 
and  represents  mainly  military  power ;  but  the  second 
beast,  also  present  on  the  Grand  Gallery's  final  step,  is 
something  still  more  dangerous;  for,  though  having 
two  small  horns  as  of  an  innocent  **  lamb,"  it  yet 
speaks  as  a  "  dragon,"  and  causes  all  who  would  not 
worship  the  image  of  the  first  beast,  or  implicitly  and 
passively  obey  militar}-  power,  to  be  killed. 

That  second  beast  is  held  by  some  interpreters  to  be 
the  peculiar  junction  of  *' civil"  with  military  power, 
which  has  been  denominated  **  Caesarism,"  from  the 
tactics  of  its  beginner,  Julius  Caesar,*  since  whose  time 
it  has  never  disappeared  from  the  world.  It  is,  indeed, 
that  astute  state-craft  which  brings  on  wars,  but  leaves 
them  to  be  carried  out  in  blood  by  others ;  and  which, 
as  in  those  continental  countries  where  intense  Caesarism 
now  prevails,  makes  eveiy  man  of  the  population  into  a 

'''666,  the  Number  and  the  Name  of  Antichrist/'  Published  by 
W.  H.  Guest,  20,  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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soldier,  no  matter  what  his  religious  beliefs  may  be ; 
which  "  raises  itself  above  all  that  is  called  God,"  and 
obliges  all  men,  on  pain  of  death  if  necessary,  to  obey 
its  human,  sometimes  most  inhuman,  decrees  as  though 
they  were  as  infallible  and  far  more  binding  than  those 
of  any  Church.  Which  also  is  living  unceasingly  in 
another  species  of  warfare  even  with  its  own  people ; 
the  masses  of  whom  are  kept  in  order  not  by  the  words 
of  Christian  Gospel  persuasion,  but  by  armies  of  police- 
men, forcibly  administered  law-courts,  and  very  castles 
of  iron  bars  for  prison-houses  over  the  whole  land. 

In  fact,  it  "  exerciseth  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast 
before  him,"  and  with  that  conjoins  these  other  latter- 
day  features,  **  that  he  doeth  great  wonders,  so  that  he 
maketh  fire  come  down  from  heaven  on  the  earth  in 
the  sight  of  men,  and  causeth  that  as  many  as  would 
not  worship  the  image  of  the  first  beast,  should  be 
killed." 

But  of  this  image,  which  (Rev.  xiii.  15)  was  enabled, 
by  some  diabolism,  to  live,  in  latter-daytimes,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  resuscitation  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire  in  its  persecuting  character  (very  shortly  to 
take  place,  but  happily  not  to  last  for  long) — it  is 
written,  that  he  **  caused  all,  both  small  and  great, 
rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in 
their  right  hands  and  foreheads;  and  that  no  man 
might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or 
the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name " 
(p.  566). 

And,  as  this  indicates,  as  we  believe,  the  adoption  of 
the  French  metrical  atheistic  system,  when  taken  up 
by  nations  with  the  idea  of  advocating  human,  rather 
than  Divine,  rule  on  the  earth  (p.  563) ;  a  proceeding 
more  intensely  and  actively  sinful,  the  closer  that  the 
Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  reign  prac- 
tically as  a  King  over  all,  approaches;  we  need  not  be 
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surprised  to  read  in  Rev.  xiv.  g,  10, 11,  the  special  wrath 
of  God  on  whomsoever  shall  receive  of  the  beast,  or  his 
image,  their  mark  in  his  forehead  or  in  his  hand."*^ 

Yet  not  only  has  that  France-invented  atheistic  metro- 
logy been  taken  up  by  Germany,  Italy,  and  most  of  the 
Caesarised  countries  on  the  Continent, — but  news  from 
Egypt  (July  31, 1875)  announces  that  the  Mohammedan 
Turkish  Khedive  there  (after  having  been  unfortunately 
assisted  last  Spring  by  a  Scottish  nobleman  and  his 
then  assistant  astronomer,  to  monumentalize  by  a  long 
line  of  frequent  stone-piers,  a  metre-measured,  and 
m^tre-testing,  base  line,  on  the  plain  near  the  Great 
Pyramid;  for  the  control  of  all  future  surveying  of 
Egyptian  ground),  has  just  ordered  that  in  1878 
the  French  metre  shall  be  compulsory  as  the  one  and 
only  linear  standard  measure  for  that  whole  countr}! 
Whereby,  after  a  most  remarkable  existence  among 
men  through  4,000  years,  the  long-lived,  historic  cubit 
of  Old  Egypt  (Cainite  and  idolatrous  as  it  was  in  its 
origin)  will  be  suddenly  brought,  or  attempted  to  be 
brought,  to  a  violent  end  within  three  short  years ;  but 
in  favour,  unhappily,  of  the  modern  badge  of  material- 
istic atheism,  or  of  human  attempt  to  deify  man,  and 
thereby  produce  a  chasm  worse  than  idolatry. 

Well,  therefore,  did  the  author  of  **  Philitis"  remark, 
in  a  then  recent  letter, — **  Here  is  this  Caliph  of  a  false 
Prophet,  true  to  the  Nemesis  decree  of  Providence, 
adopting  a  false  measure  ! " 

But  that  was  perhaps  necessary  for  putting  the  Mo- 
hammedan Pharaoh  more  completely  into  antagonism 

•  The  Pasteur  Rosselet,  in  his  admirable  work,  **  L'Apocalypsc  et 
THistoirc  *  (published  in  18^8,  at  Neuchatel;  Librairie  J.  Sandoz),  has 
a  much  more  full  and  precise  description  of  the  persecuting  empires 
symbolized  by  Daniel  and  St.  John  as  **  beasts  *'  of  one  kind  or  another  : 
and  his  standpoint  being  from  a  more  exclusively  religious  side,  differs 
somewhat  from  the  above.  But  it  is  easily  harmonized  therewith,  agrees 
very  closely  in  its  chronology,  and  should  be  read  by  everyone  in  the 
original. 
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with  God,  preliminarily  to  and  justifying  the  sweeping 
vengeance  necessary  for  fully  purging  and  purifying 
the  Egyptian  government,  land,  and  people  against  the 
coming  day  of  Christ  the  King.  That  day  when  Egypt 
is  to  have,  by  the  words  of  Isaiah,  and  under  help  from 
the  Lord, — Israel,  not  the  Turk,  "  as  a  blessing  in  the 
midst  of  the  land." 

So  far  was  written  years  ago,  when  everj'one  was 
saying,  **  Peace,  peace,"  and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  was 
the  favourite  of  the  day.  But  who  will  attempt  to  say 
now  (April  14,  1879)  what  the  Lord  is  about  to  bring 
upon  ILgypt,     Does  the  Khedive  himself  know  ? 

His  country  is  bankrupt,  his  property  is  in  sequestra- 
tion— his  deposition  being  discussed  in  London,  Paris, 
and  Constantinople ;  and  he,  with  the  miserable  device 
of  the  wicked,  is  declaring, — that  if  a  finger  is  laid  on 
him,  he  will  immediately  proclaim  a  Jehad,  or  holy 
Mohammedan  war  against  the  Christian  nations,  his 
creditors. 

And  now  once  more,  in  December,  1879,  where  is  the 
said  Khedive  ?  Broken,  without  hand ;  a  fugitive  from 
Egypt :  prohibited  from  ever  returning  there,  and  living 
somehow  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  But 
that  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Of  Philosophy  misapplied. 

Yet,  though  in  all  the  coming  events, — even  through- 
out the  wars  which  must  still  be  waged  in  Old  World 
fashion,  through  the  Pyramid's  low  passage  period  of 
still  many  years,  before  the  Ante-chamber*s  day  of  the 
Second  Advent  begins,  or  the  1,260  have  grown  to  be 
the  1,335  of  Daniel,  and  the  granite  constructions  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  are  entered  into  (pp.  572,  583) — the 
promises  of  God  made  to  our  natictn  of  old,  not  for 
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our  righteousness,  but  as  descendants  from  Abraham, 
and  heirs  of  the  promises  Divinely  made  to  him  and 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth, — are  abundant 
beyond  all  that  the  heart  of  man  could  desire  or 
conceive,  and  may  save  us  from  the  military  woes  of 
many  of  the  Gentile  continental  nations ;  on  the  other 
hand,  our  peace  responsibilities  are  most  grave. 

For  though  on  one  side  we  are  Scripturally  told  (in 
connection  with  these  very  preparations  for  setting  up 
the  Messiah's  coming  earthly  kingdom,  the  kingdom 
which  is  to  fill  the  whole  earth)  that  it  shall  be  "  when 
God  has  bent  Judah  for  him,  filled  the  bow  with  Ephraim, 
and  raised  up  thy  sons,  O  Zion  {i.e.  Israelites  of  all  the 
twelve  tribes,  the  two  so  long  estranged  being  then 
united  with  the  ten  so  long  lost,  and  not  forgetting 
Manasseh,  (p.  576),  against  thy  sons,  O  Greece,  and  made 
thee  as  the  sword  of  a  mighty  man;"— on  the  other 
side  we  read,  **  the  children  of  Ephraim,  being  armed, 
and  carrying  bows,  turned  back  in  the  day  of  battle." 

Such  battle,  against  the  sons  of  Greece,  can  hardly 
be  anything  else  than  intellectual  battle;  and  the 
turning  back  of  Ephraimites,  though  well  armed 
(Manassehites,  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  are 
happily  not  mentioned  there), — nothing  less  than  a 
latter-day  loss  of  faith,  by  our  countrymen,  in  the 
reality  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and 
their  acceptation  of  human  science  instead.  Of  human 
science,  too,  for  guidance  amongst  those  very  subjects 
of  futurity  and  eternity  which  ^are  the  province  of  God, 
and  not  of  man. 

Now  this  is  a  matter  which  concerns  most  intimatelv 
the  purpose  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  that  inspired  scien- 
tific Appendix  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  wherefore  I 
will  endeavour,  by  its  light,  to  g^ve  a  short,  but  faithful 
account  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  popular  of  these 
most  dangerous,  intellectual  and  scientific  books  of  our 
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time,  "The  Unseen  Universe,"* — and  to  indicate  what 
the  Pyramid  teaches  to  be  the  species  of  corrcctum 
required  therein,  for  it  is  by  no  means  all  bad. 

Science  versus  Inspiration,  in  a  new  Book  of  the  time. 

Basing  on  the  mathematical  natural  philosophy  of 
the  Universities  in  the  present  day,  the  authors  of 
this  book  take  upon  themselves  to  be  prophetic.  For 
they  not  only  proceed  to  explain  the  actions  and  re- 
actions which  are  going  on  about  us,  but  to  announce 
all  that  has  occurred  to  this  world  on  which  we  live, 
and  even  to  the  elements  which  originally  composed  it, 
before  the  earth  was  formed,  or  man  created,  through 
infinite  ages  almost,  in  the  past, — and  also  what  will 
happen  to  both  the  earth,  and  its  combustion  residues, 
in  the  almost  infinitely  distant  future,  when  burnt  and 
reformed  into  new  worlds  again  and  again  and  again ; 
each  time  into  long-enduring  sun  or  planet  globes,  but 
none  of  them  absolutely  eternal.  Man's  soul,  they 
claim,  is  alone  eternal;  and  they  consider  that  they 
have  most  correctly  proved,  by  their  mathematical 
equations,  that  God  has  not  been  at  work  anywhere 
throughout  all  the  immense  extent  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse of  earth,  sun,  and  stars  for  countless  millions  of 
millions,  and  millions  still,  of  years  or  centuries,  or 
ages,  or  aeons,  or  whatever  longer  period  you  like,  if 
only  you  do  not  say  for  ever.  And  they  also  hold  that 
God  is  not,  and  will  not  be,  at  work,  in  the  material, 
visible  universe,  for  at  least  as  long,  long  periods  to 
come.  That  man,  therefore,  will  not  necessarily  see 
God  through  all  those  awful  intervals  of  future  time, 
though  he,  man,  may  be  re-established  in  physical 
existence  on  all  those  successive  worlds  and  universes 
still  to  be  formed,  and  still  to  pass  through  their  im- 

*'  See  review  of  it  in  Life  from  the  Ditad,  No.  36,  for  November,  1976. 
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mense  universe  lives.  Because,  say  they,  during  ail 
such  enormous  periods  of  time,  every  step  in  all  the 
successive  existences  of  all  those  worlds,  and  stars,  and 
suns,  will  be  ruled,  enacted,  brought  about,  and  upheld, 
by  the  natural  principle  of  scientific  continuity  alone,  and 
without  any  direct  agency  of  God. 

This  is  the  general  burden  of  the  book,  and  deserves 
attention,  because  it  is  by  the  most  able  mathematical 
and  natural-philosophy  men  of  the  day,  and  by  those 
who  have  already  introduced  the  atheistical  French 
metric  system  into  their  text-books,  and  have  the 
training  of  our  University  youth  in  those  mathe- 
matical and  mathematico-physical  studies,  which  are 
becoming  more  and  more  every  year  the  very  backbone 
of  all  competitive  examinations  throughout  the  land  : 
and  such  examinations  give  even  Persian  power  to 
the  examiners  over  the  minds,  studies,  and  the  verj' 
language  of  those  whom  they  examine. 

Has  God,  then,  been  pushed  out  of  his  own  creation, 
through  millions  of  millions  of  years  past,  and  as  many 
to  come,  by  the  modern  mathematical  learning  of  men  ? 
The  authors  of  the  remarkable  book  we  are  discussing 
would  actually  imply  that  they  have  accomplished  it. 
And  in  that  case,  let  us  ask, — are  the  prophecies  and 
histories  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  during  three  or  four 
thousand  years  only,  backwards  and  forwards  from 
the  present  time,  not  merely  flatly  contradicted,  but 
infinitely  outdone  in  all  they  attempted  to  do  or  pro- 
fessed to  relate,  touching  the  direct,  personal  dealings  of 
God  with  man  through  history, — by  what  man  can  now 
ascertain  for  himself  through  such  far  longer  intervals  ? 
These  are  the  very  serious  questions  which  must  arise 
to  every  thinking,  religious  mind,  when  reading  that  un- 
blushing book;  and  though  the  authors  would  throw 
dust  into  the  said  reader's  eyes  by  a  sudden  and  uncon- 
nected passage,  wherein  they  imply  that  they  hold,  as 
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equally  true  with  their  own  demonstration  just  a  mo- 
ment before,  against  the  possibility  at  any  time  of  any 
miracles  of  any  kind  or  degree,  through  ages  on  ages 
past,  or  future  either, — the  reality  of  "  all  the  (verj- 
recent)  miracles  of  the  New  Testament "  ; — yet  we 
must  put  that  contradictory  account  of  themselves  on 
trial  for  what  it  is  worth ;  as  well  as  examine  the 
grander  statements  of  their  disturbing  essay  as  plainh* 
as  we  have  been  testing  the  enunciations  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  these  poor  pages. 
Let  us  ask,  then, — 

1.  Has  the  prophetic  science  so  positively  claimed 
by  the  authors  of  "The  Unseen  Universe"  book,  en- 
abled them  by  that  method  of  their*s  which  has  led 
them  to  deny  all  miracles  through  all  human  time, — 
to  independently  discover,  identify,  and  give  further 
particulars  of  any  single  one  of  the  many  and  vari- 
ous Bible  miracles,  which  those  gentlemen  notwith- 
standing profess  they  do  believe  to  be  true,  and  to  have 
really  occurred  in  latter  times  they  should  be  able  most 
easily  to  compute  for. 

And  the  answer  is, — Not  one;  the  philosophy  of 
**  The  Unseen  Universe "  book  has  no  communion 
whatever  with,  nor  power  of  entering  into,  the  Inspired 
history  of  the  Bible ;  it  practically  contends  against  the 
Bible  at  every  step  of  its  teaching ;  and  its  authors 
were  only  aware  of  any  of  the  New  Testament  mira- 
cles past,  or  prophecies  for  the  time  to  come, — not 
through  their  own  science,  but,  just  as  any  peasant  may 
also  know  of  them,  viz.  by  reading  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
the  words  of  Divine  Inspiration. 

2.  What  ideas  of  Christianity  have  and  hold  those 
so  very  able  Mathematico-Natural  Philosophy  authors 
of  their  most  mixed  order  of  book  ? 

The  following  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  their  pro- 
fessions.    At  their  page  199  (3rd  Edition)  they  write 
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commendingly  of  the  beauty  of  many  "  Christian 
hymns,"  and  as  a  specimen  they  quote — what  ?  A  free 
translation  by  Pope  of  an  old  Latin  poem  which,  in 
itself,  had  no  pretence  of  being,  or  trying  to  be,  Chris- 
tian in  any  one  point  or  degree  whatever.  Nor  has 
Pope  introduced  anything  about  Christ,  and  His  Divine 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  into  his  transla- 
tion ;  but  has  allowed  it,  though  amplified,  to  remain, 
as  Cainite  and  Epicurean  from  one  end  to  the  other,  as 
the  original  Latin-Pagan  lines.  Nor  is  this  any  single 
slip  of  **  The  Unseen  Universe  "  authors ;  for  the  very 
original  Roman  ode  of  Pope's  translation,  in  all  its  un- 
diluted rationalism  of  a  worse  than  heathen  man  of 
Old  Rome,  is  actually  adopted  by  them,  on  the  front 
of  their  book,  as  though  it  were,  together  with  the 
atheistical  French  metrical  terms  they  have  elected  to 
employ  in  all  their  educational  works  and  scientific 
papers,  a  most  appropriate  index  of  their  Christianity. 

A  would-be  Historical  Destroyer  of  Divine  Inspiration. 

And  now,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  thus  simply  showing 
that  these  undoubtedly  great  educationists  have  not 
been  able  any  better  than  some  of  the  poorest  peasants 
who  do  read  and  respect  the  words  of  Divine  Revela- 
tion, to  understand  and  enter  into  the  dealings  of  God 
with  man  during  actual  human  history  as  it  has  been, 
is  still  being,  and  has  yet  to  be  for  some  time,  trans- 
acted upon  this  earth, — I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  word 
more  against  them  ;  because  they,  not  having  yet  run 
their  whole  careers  in  this  world,  may  still  repent  in 
Christ,  and  become  Pauline  examples  of  light  and 
truth  in  religion,  as  well  as  unapproachable  masters  in 
scholarship  and  science.* 

*  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  review,  and  when  "  The  Unseen 
Universe'*  book  had  reached  a  third  edition,  the  authors  had  not  divulged 
their  names. 

a  s 
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But  with  regard  to  the  heathen  Roman  ode  they 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  book,  in  a  manner  so  mis- 
leading to  New  Testament  Christian  faith,  we  need 
have  no  compunction  about  exposing  the  thoroughly 
Anti-Christian  authorship  of  that  unhappy  document. 
It  is  the  Emperor  Hadrian's  address  on  his  death-bed 
to  his  soul ;  wherein,  besides  improperly  asking  himself 
the  questions  which  are  to  be  answered  by  God  alone, 
the  several  lines  breathe  only  dull  atheism,  and  a  certain 
pale,  cold,  naked  looking  out  into  the  future  to  come. 
This  is  surely  bad  enough  in  its  mere  literality.  But 
who  personally  was  Hadrian,  that  such  miserable  com- 
fort was  all  that  surrounded  his  death-bed?  or  what 
were  his  life-long  characteristics  that  he  either  should 
or  should  not,  in  the  present  day,  of  all  the  later 
days  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  be  again  brought 
forth  from  the  dust  of  ages,  and  be  now  prefixed  with 
honour  to  a  soi-disant  Christian  book,  but  of  terribly 
contra-Deistic  aim? 

The  Emperor  Hadrian  (born  76  a.d.,  died  138  a.d.)  was 
distinguished  above  all  the  Roman  Emperors,  whether 
they  were  generally  either  good  or  bad,  by  the  very 
special  antipathy  which  he  bore,  not  so  much  to  other 
religions  than  his  own,  or  to  any  religion  at  all,  but  to 
the  records  of  really  Divine  Inspiration  as  given  to  both 
the  Hebrew  race  and  the  Christian  Church.  The  super- 
natural of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was,  in  fact,  the 
object  of  his  inveterate  and  abiding  hatred ;  and  source 
of  disquietude  too.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  such 
an  arch-idolater;  a  theotechnist,  indeed,  of  most  deter- 
mined, but  degrading  order, — that  he  indulged  from  time 
to  time  in  elevating  his  courtiers,  after  death,  into  the 
number  of  the  gods  of  old  Rome.* 

*  One  of  his  favourites,  a  young  man  named  Antinous,  was  further, 
after  being  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Nile,  raised  by  Hadrian  to  the 
heavens  of  astronomers  as  the  constellation  "  Antinous  ;  which  spurious 
title  still  unhappily  disfigures  many  of  our  celestial  maps  and  catalogues 
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This  Hadrian  had  a  long  war  with  the  Jews,  which 
he  finished  at  last  by  not  only  an  ordinary  conqueror's 
military  destruction  of  their  captive  city  Jerusalem ;  but 
by  actually,  viciously,  and  as  modern  rationalists  would 
probably  approve,  attempting  to  stamp  both  the  city 
itself,  and  its  very  name,  out  of  existence !  To  which 
perverse,  wicked  end  he  erected  on  the  then,  by  him, 
utterly  levelled  site  of  Jerusalem  a  new  city,  which  he 
called,  and  bade  all  the  Roman  world  know  only  under 
the  name  of,  iELIA  CAPITOLINA,  in  part  from  him- 
self; and  then,  after  peopling  this  mushroom  city  with  a 
Roman  colony,  he  made  it  death  for  any  Jew  or  Chris- 
tian to  set  foot  within  the  sacred  precincts  again. 

Did  that  most  Pagan,  God-defying,  Christ-opposing 
Emperor  succeed  in  so  extinguishing  the  name  and  very 
memory  of  God's  Jerusalem  amongst  mankind? 

We  all  know  that  he  did  not ;  that  he  failed  utterly. 
Then  what  can  mean  the  bringing  up  by  a  few  extra- 
educated  and  very  clever  men  just  now,  with  honour  and 
applause,  in  modern  Christian  Society,  the  impenitent 
ode  of  such  a  fighter  against  God  and  His  Christ ;  and 
calling  it  Christian  too  ?  The  only  answer  that  I  can 
suggest  is, — that  the  approaching  "End  of  the  Age," 
as  typified  by  the  near  termination  of  the  Grand  Gallery 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  will  be  the  epoch  of  temptations 
innumerable;  in  fact  of  the  three  unclean  spirits  like 
frogs  coming  forth,*  with  power  to  lure  to  their  destruc- 

of  stars :  but  does  far  more  serious  despite  to  the  naming  of  the  original 
Constellations  under  Enoch  and  Job,  as  now  believed  for  Divine  Inspira- 
tion purposes  to  man.  See  the  book  called  '*  Mazzaroth;  or.  the  Con- 
stellations/' by  the  late  learned  Miss  Rolleston. 

*  The  Apocalyptic  relative  time  of  these  evil  influences  appearing,  is 
near  the  end  of  the  sixth  vial :  a/Ur  the  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates,  or 
the  Turkish  Empire,  has  begun,  and  just  bt/ore  the  pounng  of  the 
seventh  vial;  which, says  Pasteur  Rosselet,  "is  close  at  hand;  and,  corre- 
sponding, nearly,  with  the  last  of  the  Churches,  the  Seals,  the  Thunders, 
the  Trumpets,  and  the  Woes,  will  mark  the  cloee  of  the  present  Dispen- 
sation; but  not  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Advent  in  Millennial  glory," 
— vbich  he  assigns  to  the  diue  1390-4-666  =s  1956  a.d.  (Seep.  586, 1.  xa) 
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tion  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  in  the  battle  of  the 
great  day  of  God  Almighty,  unless  personally  assisted 
to  stand  by  their  Heavenly  Redeemer. 

Divine  Fulfilments  of  all  promised  in  the  past,  to  come. 

If  the  present  volume  concerning  the  Great  Pyramid 
has  taught  anything,  it  should  surely  be  the  most  solemn 
respect  for  all  records  of  truly  Divine  Inspiration.  And 
if  there  be  any  other  material  record  besides  the  Great 
Pyramid,  of  such  Divine  footsteps  in  the  history  of  man, 
existing  still  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth, — it  is 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 

The  existing  so-called  Holy  Places  there,  are  modern ; 
and  therefore,  and  with  all  the  present  buildings  and 
recent  excavations  therein,  are  valueless.  The  sufferings, 
too,  of  the  Saviour  there,  1,847  years  ago,  in  and,  by 
themselves  alone,  are  hardly  either  sufficient  or  most, 
or  even  at  all,  appropriate  to  produce  a  loving  regard 
for  the  mere  locality  in  the  hearts  of  sincere  spiritual 
Christians;  thbugh  His. acts,  whose  memory  may  be 
carried  in  the  heart,  and  instructions,  in  the  printed 
Word,  all  the  round  world  over,  ever  will,  and  must, 
form  the  theme  of  their  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  song. 
Neither  again,  with  the  Jews  themselves,  however  much 
they  may  have  fought,  bled  and  wailed  for  the  city,  as 
being  peculiarly  their's,  for  the  last  1,800  years,  does 
Jerusalem,  as  a  city  of  the  Jews,  ascend  to  the  highest 
antiquity  of  their  nation  ;  for  it  was  only  acquired  by 
them,  or  by  any  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  David's 
reign  ;  and  since  then  how  often  and  awfully  sinned  in. 
But  yet  an  inexhaustible  stream  of  Divine  favour  appears 
to  be  poured  out  towards  Jerusalem  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  Scriptures;  nor  is  it  ended  yet ! 

A  step  into  earlier  antiquity  than  the  age  of  even 
Jacob,  was  decidedly  given  to  Jerusalem  when  tradi- 
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tional  records  were  Pyramidally  collected,  announcing 
that  the  Shepherd- Prince,  Philitis,  after  the  completion 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  retired  into  Palestine,  and  "there 
built  Jerusalem."     (See  pp.  529,  530.) 

That  disposes  at  once  of  any  claim  of  the  Jews  to  the 
origination  of  the  Holy  City ;  yet  still  arises  the  strange 
question,  Why  did  that  Royal  Priest,  or  Prince,  Philitis, 
choose  the  peculiar  site  of  Jerusalem  for  his  sometime 
post-Great-Pyramid  abode,  and  for  the  safe  emplacement 
of  the  faithful  followers  he  brought  out  of  Egypt  with 
him  ?  Followers  employed  there  in  building  a  prophetic 
monument  of  Christ,  descriptive  of  the  preparations  for 
His  First  Coming,  His  advent  at  the  time  foretold,  and  in 
fact  His  whole  Messianic  history ;  the  far-reaching  con- 
sequences of  His  Gospel  Dispensation,  and  the  religious 
future  to  come  ?  But  here  I  must  confess  that  mv  own 
views  were  barren  and  unsatisfying,  until,  by  some  re- 
markable chance,  I  was  led  to  a  knowledge  of  a  little 
work  by  the  Rev.  W.  Henderson  (R.C.),  entitled  "  An 
Essay  on  the  Identity  of  the  Scene  of  Man's  Creation, 
Fall,  and  Redemption."* 

Published  so  long  ago  as  1853,  that  little  pamphlet 
had  been  matured  in  quiet  thought  and  tranquil  occu- 
pation for  its  own  pure  sake,  and  without  the  smallest 
reference  to  worldly  excitements  or  hope  of  gain. 
Without,  too,  any  knowledge  of  the  modern  Great 
Pyramid  subject,  which  had  not,  indeed,  then  com- 
menced. And  long,  full  twenty  years,  did  its  modest 
author  allow  his  essay,  after  its  first  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing,  to  remain  unread. 

"  What  can  the  good  man  have  got,  or  rather  how 
can  he  have  anything,  to  say,  on  such  a  subject  ?  "  was 
my  own  rash  idea,  at  first,  in  1874,  when  the  pamphlet 
came  in  my  way.     But  yet  on  beginning  to  read,  most 

*  Published  by  Thomas  Richardson  and  Son,  172,  Fleet  Street,  and 
26,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  1853. 
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charmed  was  I  to  find  how  unexceptionably  the  first  sus- 
picion of  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  final  truth  arose ; 
how  cautiously  it  was  examined  by  the  light  of  the 
earliest  parts  of  Scripture  ;  how  the  subject  expanded ; 
and  then  how  the  better  preserved  or  fuller-described  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
and  assist  the  scantier  records  of  the  Old, — quite  remind- 
ing me  of  the  manner  in  which,  as  I  had  cause  to  be  so 
thankful  for  in  recent  years,  the  interior  parts  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  were  found  capable  of  explaining  and  by  calcu- 
lation reinstating  the  now  almost  vanished  exterior. 

And  thus  had  W.  Henderson  proceeded,  until  not  only 
did  there  seem  to  be  a  most  good  and  sufficient  reason 
why  Philitis  (as  acting  under  Divine  Inspiration,  what- 
ever his  Scriptural  personality  may  have  been,  Job, 
Shem  or  Melchizedek)  should  have  chosen  Jerusalem's 
very  site,  have  dwelt  there  for  a  time  and  commenced 
the  architectural  memorialization,  or  perpetuation,  of 
the  place, — ages  before  the  "  city  of  David  "  appeared, 
or  claimed  fealty  from  any  one  for  that  name ;  reason 
also,  quite  independently  of  David,  why  Our  Saviour 
Himself  should  have  chosen  it  as  the  scene  of  His  Cross 
and  Passion ;  while  a  grand  idea  was  still  further  given 
of  a  general  cyclical  result  including  all  mankind  ;  and 
which  may  in  one  way  or  another  be  continually  more  and 
more  exhibited  as  the  years  roll  on, — proving  that  God's 
word  is  true,  that  everything  mentioned  therein  has  a 
reason  for  its  occurrence,  and  if  future  will  assuredly  have 
its  appointed  time,  as  well  as  place,  of  performance,  exact 
to  the  minutest  particular;  while  nothing  which  occurred 
at  the  beginning,  however  remote,  will  be  without  con- 
firmation and  explanation,  at  the  coming  end. 

Because  Jerusalem's  site,  long  before  the  building  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  long  even  before  the  Deluge,  and 
in  a  very  different  state  of  the  earth's  surface  from  what 
it  has  been  subsequently  to  that  miraculous  event,  was 
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the  "  Paradise  of  Pleasure  of  God/'  the  choice  garden 
in  which  He  placed  our  first  parents,  and  where  they 
sinned  and  obeyed  the  Serpent  rather  than  God, — 
ihereforcy  there,  on  that  spot,  W.  Henderson  argued, 
Our  Saviour  decided  that  the  atonement  should  be 
made  by  himself;  and  the  fountain  of  personal  salva- 
tion should  spring  up,  exactly  there,  where  had  been 
the  tree  of  the  forbidden  fruit;  and  where  Adam  also 
had  eventually  been  buried ;  viz.  on  Mount  Calvary. 

Not,  too,  because  Bethlehem,  a  few  miles  to  the  south 
of  Jerusalem,  was  David's  natal  village ;  but  because 
originally,  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  or  long  before 
any  of  the  sons  of  men  had  begun  to  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  on  the  primeval  and  yet  untrodden  site 
where  Bethlehem  was  so  long  afterwards  built,  there, 
at  that  distance  southward  from  the  garden  of  Paradise 
of  the  Difine  Pleasure,  was  Adam  created  by  God; 
tlierefore  argues,  proves  almost,  if  not  quite,  and  most 
touchingly  discourses,  W.  Henderson,  P.P.,  therefore 
did  the  Saviour,  when  made  flesh,  choose  to  be  born 
precisely  there,  in  order  fully  to  realise  the  life  of  man 
in  the  aggregate  whom  He  came  to  save.  And  because 
Adam,  when  driven  forth  from  the  garden,  went  north- 
ward, therefore  Our  Saviour's  early  life  was  spent  in 
Nazareth ;  and  not  till  the  fulness  of  time  required  for 
his  sacrifice,  did  He  seek  Jerusalem ;  where,  and  close 
to  whose  walls  (not  because  they  were  such,  but  because 
they  occupied  the  site  of  the  previous  creation  by  God, 
and  first  habitation,  of  the  parents  of  all  the  Adamic 
human  kind),  He  chose  to  make  \ht  personal,  individual 
purifying  atonement,  in  order  that  it  might  be  complete 
and  perfect  in  its  primeval  historical  reference,  as  well 
as  each  chorographical  particular.* 

*  Some  further  useful  considerations  on  "  the  World,  Eden  and  Para- 
dise," also  their  parallel  in  *'  Body,  Soul  and  Spirit,"  may  be  found  in  a 
powerfully  explanatory  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wild,  of  Brooklyn,  printed 
in  the  Champion  newspaper  of  New  York,  for  December  6,  1879. 
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And  now  the  time  is  near  approaching  when  Jeru- 
salem is  to  be  visited  by  Divine  favour  once  again.  But 
for  what  special  reason  ? 

The  Jews  will  sa}^  on  their  account :  to  re-establish 
them  in  their  rights ;  put  them  into  possession  of  their 
own  city ;  make  them  a  great  people  in  the  earth ;  that 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Gentiles,  and  specially  of 
Great  Britain,  are  to  be  expended  in  that  service ;  and 
cannot  be  better  spent.  This  is  moreover  a  view 
which  many  Anglo-Israelites  so  far  agree  in,  that  they 
expect,  in  accordance  with  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel, 
that  Judah  will  make  advances  to  Ephraim,  and  both 
together  (though  representatively  only,  a  few,  and 
especially  for  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  a  very  few  only 
of  their  multitudes,  for  the  many  left  at  home),  shall 
very  speedily,  or  at  the  date  indicated  by  the  end  of 
the  Grand  Gallery  (pp.  546,  585),  return  to  Palestine; 
rebuild  the  holy  city;  and,  as  they  flatter  themselves, 
enter  upon  a  period  of  peace,  plenty,  and  unheard-of 
prosperity,  humanly  for  ever. 

Something  of  that  we  believe  is  true,  but  it  is  not 
the  whole  truth  nor  the  latter  end ;  nor  should  it  be ; 
for  Ezekiel  also  indicates  that  Judah  or  the  Jews  will 
return  impenitent  (and  in  so  far  ready  to  crucify  the 
Saviour  over  again),  and  the  new  temple  they  erect 
on  Mount  Zion  will  be  for  the  Mosaic  worship ;  as 
though  the  Christian  experience  of  the  world  during 
the  last  1,800  years  had  either  never  been,  or  had  at 
last  been  discovered  to  be  a  mistake.  Jerusalem  will 
therefore  then  be  ostensibly  nothing  but  a  Jewish 
monument;  will  be  altogether  for  a  time  given  over 
to  the  Jews  as  such;  and  in  its  apparently  worldly 
success  and  golden  prime  will  seduce  many  of  all  other 
nations  and  creeds;  the  Anglo-Israelites  meanwhile 
guarding  the  frontiers  of  the  country  for  the  Jews. 
But   what   of   Christianity  during    that    retrograde 
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period,  and  St.  Paul's  most  true  assertion  that  it  was 
prepared  for  in,  or  before,  the  beginning  of  the  world? 
Why  this;  that  that  earliest  of  all  known  architectural 
works,  and  in  its  interior  peculiarly  Christian  Great 
Pyramid, — in  Egypt  certainly,  but  that  the  very  country 
out  of  which,  or  from  whose  early  nurture,  says  the 
Lord,  I  have  called  My  Son, — will  stand  as  the  calm, 
enduring,  white-stoned  witness  at  the. crossing-place  of 
all  the  continents  of  the  earth,  a  testimony  to  the  Lord 
before  all  men  ;  assuring  the  nations  by  its  symbolical 
language  that  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only ; 
that  they,  though  once  chosen,  were  taken  up,  not  for 
their  own  merits,  but  chiefly  for  an  intermediate  pur- 
pose, the  ultimate  end  whereof  is  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  His  Kingly  rule  over  all  peoples ;  but  which 
peoples  must  first,  in  prevailing  individual  instances, 
acknowledge  Him  spiritually  and  seek  personal  Salvation 
through  hfs  Death,  Resurrection  and  Gospel  alone. 

Meanwhile  the  J  ews,  become  the  financiers  of  the  world, 
in  Jerusalem's  luxuriously  resuscitated  city,  tried  there 
by  prosperity,  will  be  found  (in  the  mass)  as  recalcitrant 
as  ever  to  their  King ;  probably  even  with  the  very  final 
Anti-Christ  among  them.  Wherefore  then,  most  sud- 
denly, their  trial  will  be  varied.  Calamities  quickly 
following  calamities  such  as  the  world  has  never  known, 
will  befall  them  at  what  time  the  seventh  vial  of  the 
wrath  of  God  having  been  poured  out,  the  seventh 
trumpet  shall  begin  to  sound  and  bring  the  overflowing 
barbarian  hosts  of  the  North  upon  them,  even  in  the 
sacred  city  itself.  Ruin  and  destruction  will  then  stare 
them  in  the  face ;  nothing  human  will  be  able  to  save 
either  them  or  the  Anglo-Israelite  defenders  of  their 
borders,  from  utter  earthly  perdition.  But  precisely 
then  it  will  be,  that  the  Saviour,  whom  Jews  have  re- 
jected so  long,  will  descend,  both  to  their  and  Israel's 
succour,  with  His  armies  of  glorified  saints  and  angels, 
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as  well  as  to  commence  His  Millennial  Kingdom  on 
earth ;  and  they,  the  Jews,  shall  look  on  "  Him  whom 
they  pierced,"  in  a  moment  be  convicted,  convinced,  and 
turned  into  the  deepest  grief  for  their  traditional  sins. 

That  instant,  rather  than  the  previous  holiday-making 
of  the  return  for  sensual  Jewish,  and  mistaken  Anglo- 
Israelite,  ends  only,  will  be  the  occasion  of  the  real, 
national,  Christian  recognition  of  Jud^h  and  the  rest 
of  Israel,  viz.,  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  the  other 
tribes;  and  the  Lord,  whose  mercies  are  infinite,  will 
accept  them  all.  Not  only  accept  them,  but  crown 
them  with  honour,  and  keep  them  specially  near  Him 
in  sacred  service, — as  the  granite  leaf  of  the  Ante- 
chamber well  sets  forth  (see  pp.  584,  585).  So  that 
Christians  all,  but  chiefly  those  of  direct  Abrahamic 
descent,  will  be  first  in  the  Holy  presence,  from  the 
beginning  of  our  Lord's  visible  reign  amongst  men  and 
over  the  world's  varied  nations; — during  which  glori- 
ously supernatural  reign,  and  not  before 

"  The  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea.'* 

Then  truly  will  God's  Jerusalem,  made  thus  the  seat  of 
that  unprecedented  kingdom,  become 

*'  A  praise  in  the  whole  earth  "  ; 

and  the  purpose  of  the  Great  Pyramid  (Isaiah  xix.  19) 
will  have  been  justified,  though  not  even  then,  ended. 
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APPENDIX   I. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICE     OF     JOHN    TAYLOR    OF     **  THE    GREAT 

PYRAMID." 

By  MRS.  PIAZZI  SMYTH. 


The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  was  born  at  East 
Retford,  in  the  county  of  Notts,  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1781,  and  died  on  the  5th  of  July,  1864,  at  his  residence 
in  Kensington,  London. 

Had  he  lived  a  few  days  longer  he  would  have  com- 
pleted his  eighty-third  year,  in  full  possession  of 
all  his  faculties,  with  the  exception  of  his  eyesight, 
which  became  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life 
so  painfully  defective  that  he  could  scarcely  see  the 
characters  he  was  tracing.  Under  these  latter  circum- 
stances he  could  study  but  little ;  yet  so  clear  was  his 
memory  still,  that  he  could  refer  with  ease  to  his  fa- 
vourite volumes,  or  to  his  commonplace-books,  and 
indicate  precisely  the  page  where  might  be  found  the 
passage  he  wished  or  required  to  be  read  to  him. 

From  his  earliest  years  order,  precision,  exactness, 
and  fact  were  the  ruling  features  of  his  mind  and  his 
actions.  Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  he  was  one  of 
Nature's  gentlemen ;  and  in  later  years  became  ennobled 
by  Divine  Grace !  In  appearance  he  was  extremely  pre- 
possessing, with  a  countenance  you  felt  you  could  not 
only  like,  but  trust.  His  bearing  was  benign  and  dig- 
nified, yet  simple,  combijied  with  a  certain  amount  of 
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calm  resei've,  giving  one  the  idea  of  his  confidence  and 
friendship  being  worth  acquiring  and  keeping.  He  was 
a  thoroughly  religious  man,  without  any  pretence, 
though  active  in  every  good  work. 

Like  all  great  and  good  men,  JohnTaylor  was  through- 
out life  a  devout  worshipper  of  truth.  To  the  promotion 
of  the  truth,  in  politics,  in  science,  and,  more  particularly 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  religion,  he  devoted 
all  he  had,  his  time,  his  mind,  and  almost  whatever 
portion  of  worldly  means  he  possessed. 

He  fought  through  life  a  losing  battle,  and  was  denied 
that  fame  which  was  justly  his  due.  But  as  his  conduct 
proceeded  from  a  disinterested  wish  to  establish  prin- 
ciples which  he  held  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  he  never  lost  heart;  and  want  of  success 
left  him  cheerful  and  happy  in  the  consciousness  of 
duty  performed. 

His  genius  and  worth  endeared  him  to  all  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him,  and  there  may  be  those 
still  alive  who  could  testify  to  his  large-hearted  good- 
ness— his  house,  his  hand,  and  his  heart  were  always 
open,  especially  for  the  helpless.  Many  an  aspiring 
poet  submitted  to  him  his  verses,  many  a  timid 
politician  his  projects,  and  many  a  young  divine  his 
theological  speculations;  and  none  went  away  dis- 
appointed. On  some  of  his  friends  fortune  had  turned 
her  back,  but  John  Taylor  never  followed  her  example. 
He  was  a  friend  "  born  for  adversity,"  and  if  any 
change  was  made  by  him,  it  was  to  show  them  more 
kindness  and  consideration ;  for  his  hands  never  slacked 
in  works  of  charity,  nor  was  he  ever  tempted,  or  if 
tempted  he  never  yielded,  to  forsake  the  ways  of  a  God- 
fearing, honest  man. 

Of  no  specially  intense  genius,  yet  John  Taylor  so  used 
and  cultivated  his  talents  that  he  made  himself  master 
to  some  extent  of  most  of  the  sciences  of  his  day ;  and 
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became  a  scholar,  philologist,  linguist,  mathematician, 
poet,  political  economist,  and  of  no  mean  order  in  all 
these  branches  of  knowledge.  With  all  his  erudition, 
he  was  far  too  modest  ever  to  obtrude  his  learning. 
Extensive  and  varied  as  was  his  information,  clear  and 
accurate  as  he  was  with  his  pen,  those  who  knew  him 
only  as  a  writer  knew  but  half  the  man.  It  was  in 
conversation  he  shone  the  most-  His  manner  was  easy 
and  playful,  while  the  stores  of  his  information  were 
always  at  the  service  of  those  who  sought  it. 

Such  was  John  Taylor,  the  son  of  the  Retford  book- 
seller, to  whom  he  was  bound  apprentice  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  having  been  sent  in  very,  early  life  to  the 
Grammar  School  at  Retford,  where  he  got  well  grounded 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  elementary  mathematics,  which 
placed  him  at  great  advantage  with  reference  to  his 
many  varied  studies  in  after-years;  indeed  he  never  could 
have  then  piled  acquirement  upon  acquirement  as  he 
did,  without  the  good  foundation  having  been  laid  in 
youth;  this  joined  to  indomitable  industry  and  imper- 
turbable method,  with  ceaseless  self-culture  through  a 
long  quiet  life,  made  John  Taylor  what  he  was,  a  man 
of  deep,  varied,  and  extensive  information. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  with  his  father, 
he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  London ;  and  happily 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  then  great  house  of  Lack- 
ington  in  Finsbury  Square,  the  greatest  publishing 
house  of  that  day,  and  called  the  *^  Temple  of  the 
Muses."  Here  he  met,  and  formed  a  friendship  with 
a  young  man  of  kindred  tastes  with  his  own,  of  the 
name  of  Hessey.  From  Lackington's,  John  Taylor 
went  to  Vemor  and  Hood's,  another  great  publishing 
establishment.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
well-known  Tom  Hood,  who  afterwards  became  his 
sub-editor  of  the  London  Magazine. 

When  Mr.  Hessey  had  finished  his  time  at  Lacking- 
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ton's,  he  and  Mr.  Taylor  set  up  in  business  together  at 
93,  Fleet  Street;  but  on  the  establishment  of  the  Lon- 
don University,  Taylor  being  appointed  their  publisher, 
he  removed  to  30,  Gower  Street,  where  he  took  up  his 
residence.  At  both  these  places  of  abode  his  hospitable 
table  and  his  **  publishers*  dinners  "  formed  the  centre 
of  a  large  circle  of  literary  friends :  not  the  wealthy  and 
the  great  alone,  but  talent  and  genius  were  ever  wel- 
come, for  Taylor's  heart  and  hand  were  always  open  to 
help  the  needy.  Here  it  was  that  John  Clare,  the  poor 
rustic  Northamptonshire  poet,  had  his  mental  gifts  first 
acknowledged,  was  first  received  and  treated  as  an 
equal,  and  introduced  to  several  men  of  rank  and 
talent,  including  the  late  Lord  Radstock.  This  intro- 
duction to  Lord  Radstock  proved  the  beginning  of  a 
friendship  which  lasted  for  years  and  spread  its  in- 
fluence over  Clare's  whole  life.  Poor  Clare  was  a 
difficult  person  to  manage  or  serve,  nevertheless  John 
Taylor  remained  to  the  last  a  judicious  friend,  adviser, 
and  helper.  These  two  men,  each  so  remarkable  in 
his  own  special  way,  died  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other:  Clare  on  the  25th  of  May,  1864,  ^^^  John 
Taylor  on  the  5th  of  July,  1864.  Their  latest  words 
had  a  resemblance,  Clare  saying,  **I  want  to  go  home;" 
and  Taylor,  "I  want  to  lie  down;"  and  thus  each 
spirit  passed  from  time  to  eternity.  The  mortal  re- 
mains both  of  the  helped  and  the  helper  were  taken  to 
their  native  counties — Clare  to  Helpston,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  John  Taylor  to  Gamston,  in  Notts,  of 
which  parish  his  old  and  valued  friend  the  Rev.  John 
Twells  was  then  Rector.  Another  poet  of  higher  strain 
than  Clare,  was  also  indebted  for  his  first  encourage- 
ment to  John  Taylor.  This  was  John  Keats,  the 
author  of  **  Endymion,"  who  found  in  him  not  merely 
an  appreciative  publisher  but  also  a  sympathizing 
friend. 
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Mr.  Taylor's  life  was  a  busy  one.  Not  only  had  he 
the  daily  claims  of  his  shop  to  attend  to,  but  a  large 
publication  business  was  added  to  it ;  he  being  more- 
over his  own  reader,  and  superintending  entirely  that 
department.  During  this  period,  his  commonplace- 
books  show  the  vast  range  of  his  various  inquiries. 
He  had  studied  old  English  (Anglo-Saxon),  Welsh, 
French,  and  Italian ;  he  had  also  turned  his  attention 
to  astronomy,  not  in  the  popular  sense,  but  as  a  work- 
ing practical  mathematician.  His  varied  extracts  show 
the  calibre  as  well  as  the  minuteness  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
studies,  and  how  he  trained  himself  by  his  extreme 
attention  to  details,  which  resulted  in  giving  remark- 
able strength  and  precision  Jto  his  future  literary  efforts. 
In  1813  Mr.  Taylor  first  became  an  author,  when 
he  printed  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Discovery  of 
Junius,"  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  into  a  volume, 
under  the  name  of  "Junius  identified  with  an  Eminent 
Living  Character."  This  was  Sir  Philip  Francis,  and  the 
world  seems  to  have  since  then  held  that  the  identifica- 
tion was  decidedly  correct.  In  182 1  Mr.  Taylor  became 
editor  of  the  London  MagazinCy  and  held  that  office 
until  1825,  during  which  period  he  wrote  much  fugitive 
poetry,  essays,  and  other  papers,  which  have  not  been 
collected. 

Believing  that  the  passing  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel's 
Currency  Bill  \yould  prove  a  fatal  era  to  the  nation,  he 
published  the  first  of  many  pamphlets  on  financial  sub- 
jects in  1819,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Restoration  of  Na- 
tional Prosperity  shown  to  be  immediately  practicable;" 
and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  ceased  not 
in  one  form  or  other  to  urge  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  currency  upon  the  attention  of  the  public.  But 
his  interest  in  these  financial  matters  had  not  the  usual 
effect  of  such  topics  in  narrowing  his  thoughts  in  other 
fields  of  investigation.     He  was  throughout  life  a  stu- 
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dent  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  devoted  much  time  and 
labour  in  its  examination,  as  his  works,  ''The  Em- 
phatic New  Testament,"  1854,  ^^^  "  Light  shed  on 
Scripture  Truth,"  1864,  abundantly  testify.  He  was 
likewise  a  careful  student  of  prophecy,  both  fulfilled 
and  unfulfilled,  and  he  displayed  great  research  and 
ingenuity  in  a  work  published  in  1844,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  find  in  "  Wealth  "  the  name  and  num- 
ber of  the  beast  of  the  "Apocalypse." 

There  was  still  another  point  on  which  he  bestowed 
much  labour,  viz. :  the  tracing  of  the  measures  of  length 
and  of  content  that  are  in  use  in  this  country  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  Great  Pjjramid  of  Jeezeh  and  of  the 
Coffer  therein.  The  investigation  of  this  subject  led  him 
to  coHect  a  mass  of  information  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  **The  Great  Pyramid;  Why  was  it 
built  ?  Who  built  it  ?  "  To  this  he  afterwards  added  a 
supplement  called,  "The  Battle  of  the  Standards." 
The  first  work  was  published  in  1859,  ^he  latter  in 
1863.  The  preparation  for  these  two  works  had  occu- 
pied Mr.  Taylor's  time  and  mind  for  thirty  years  of  his 
life ;  and  in  his  old  age  he  gave  to  the  world  the  re- 
markable results  of  this  long  and  laborious  work  of 
constant  thought  and  calculation. 

The  Great  Pyramid  of  Eg>^pt,  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  only  one  of  them 
which  is  still  in  existence,  has  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
men  in  all  ages ;  and  many  have  been  the  speculations 
thereon.  But  it  was  given  to  John  Taylor,  to  be  the 
first  to  see,  and  then  to  make  knowTi  to  mankind,  some 
of  the  deep  and  important  truths  really  hidden  for  so 
many  ages  in  that  wonderful  monument. 

Soon  after  their  publication  as  above,  in  his  ever- 
remarkable  work,  "The  Great  P3Tamid;  Why  was  it 
built?"  &c.,  a  copy  was  sent  by  a  mutual  friend  to 
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Piazzi  Smyth,  in  Edinburgh.  He,  fancying  it  applied 
more  to  architecture  than  to  his  own  professional  line 
of  occupation,  astronomy,  forwarded  the  book  to  the 
Architectural  Institute  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  request 
that  they  would  look  into  it  and  report  accordingly.  This, 
however,  they  seem  to  have  totally  failed  to  do ;  and, 
therefore,  in  1863,  when  the  same  friend  forwarded  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Taylor's  second  and  smaller  work,  "  The 
Battle  of  the  Standards"  (of  linear  measure),  Piazzi 
Smjrth  immediately  gave  his  mind  conscientiously  to  it, 
and  finding  so  much  of  well-digested  matter,  stated  ably 
and  fearlessly  with  regard  to  astronomically  founded 
weights  and  measures  and  other  kindred  points,  he  at 
once  procured  a  copy  of  **  The  Great  Pyramid ;  Why  was 
it  built  ?  &c.,"  studied  it  carefully,  tested  some  features 
crucially,  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the 
whole  Mr.  Taylor  had  well-grounded  reasons  for  his 
bold  assertion,  which  had  frightened  away  half  his 
friends,  viz.  that  "  The  Great  Pyramid  "  must  have 
been  erected  under  Divine  instructions  to  its  architect. 
Very  much  of  this  most  weighty  conclusion  depended 
on  correct  measurements ;  and  as  many  of  the  Pyramid 
mensurations  up  to  that  date  were  lamentably  conflict- 
ing, Piazzi  Smyth,  after  fully  examining  again  and  again 
all  Mr.  Taylor's  calculations,  and  trying  in  vain  to  clear 
up  some  of  the  difficulties,  gave  his  first  edition  of  **Our 
Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid  "  to  the  public,  under 
a  kind  of  protest  against  the  insufficiency  of  most  of  the 
then  known  literary  data.  And  from  that  time  he  felt 
that,  if  possible,  he  must  eventually  go  to  Egypt  and 
remeasure  the  grand  old  monument — whether  his  in- 
vestigations should  affirm,  or  whether  they  should 
refute,  the  wonderful  theory  of  the  Great  Pyramid  as 
propounded  by  John  Taylor.  Early  in  the  year  1864, 
in  this  view,  began  a  correspondence  between  the  aged 
author  of  the  **  Great  Pyramid ;  Why  was  it  built  ? "  &c., 
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and  Piazzi  Smyth ;  a  correspondence  too  early  terminated 
by  the  death  of  the  good  and  wise  old  man.  A  few  ex- 
tracts from  these  letters  will  best  tell  the  touching  tale 
of  his  last  days  on  earth. 

Extract  from  the  First  Letter  of  Mr.  Taylor 

TO  Piazzi  Smyth. 

February  i6,  1864. — "  You  have  nothing  to  regret  in 
the  Architectural  Institute  having  neglected  my  former 
book  when  you  sent  it  to  them.  It  was  generally  dis- 
regarded, but  that  gave  me  no  great  discomfort.  Your 
handsome  acknowledgment  of  the  claim  which  *  The 
Battle  of  the  Standards '  has  on  your  attention  is  ample 
compensation,  and  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  it. 
I  hope,  as  you  say,  that  ^we  shall  not  get  rid  of  our 
hereditary  measures  in  deference  to  any  of  the  advocates 
of  the  French  metre.*' 

February  24,  1864. — **  The  examples  you  have  given 
me  from  the  *  International  Bulletin '  of  the  Paris 
Observatory,  touching  the  old-fashioned  popular  way  in 
which,  even  in  France,  such  men  as  Marshal  Vaillant 
and  M.  Le  Verrier  speak  of  'Leagues'  cannot  fail  to 
be  attended  with  the  happiest  effect,  if  they  are  quoted 
in  the  House  of  Commons  against  Mr.  W.  Ewart's 
motion. 

**  If  you  could  give  me  a  design  for  a  better  frontis- 
piece I  should  be  greatly  obliged ;  and  any  other  assist- 
ance you  can  favour  me  with  I  shall  be  grateful  for.  I 
am  now  unable  to  proceed  any  further  with  my  inquiry 
in  a  direct  line  from  myself." 

February  29,  1864. — **  Your  diagram  expresses  all  I 
could  wish,  and  I  will  add  nothing  to  it  for  fear  of 
injuring  it.  Sir  John  Herschel  pointed  out  the  imper- 
fection of  that  in  my  book  :  but  I  told  him  it  was 
designed  to  represent  the  direction  and  extent  of  the 
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telescopic  passage  in  the  pyramid — about  340  feet — 
which  rendered  a  foreshortening  of  two  of  the  sides 
necessary,  and  I  would  insert  a  better  if  he  would  give 
me  one  (this  he  has  not  done).  Your  first,  second,  and 
third  developments  are  fitted  to  remove  the  difficulties, 
and  I  will  get  them  engraved  if  you  will  favour  me  with 
them. 

"  What  you  say  about  the  Russians  coming  south  is 
a  new  view  to  me,  and  I  will  keep  my  eyes  open  to  what- 
ever light  may  arise  in  that  direction,  I  will  send  you 
a  little  book  which  I  wrote  in  1844  on  the  *  Number  of 
the  Beast,'  but  it  does  not  refer  to  Russia,  because  that 
country  was  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire." 

March  5,  1864. — "In  all  my  inquiries  I  was  for  long 
baffled  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  (published)  Measures 
(of  the  Great  Pyramid)  and  was  obliged  to  trust  to  some 
more  than  others.  But  I  feel  too  poorly  just  now  to  put 
on  paper  my  answers  to  your  queries,  and  must  beg  you 
to  excuse  me  till  the  beginning  of  next  week,  when  I 
hope  to  be  well  enough  to  proceed. 

"  I  like  what  you  say  of  the  Russians." 

March  7,  1864. — **  I  have  spent  many  days  in  the 
British  Museum,  looking  up  whatever  particulars  I 
could  meet  with.  Having  satisfied  my  mind  that  the 
purpose  of  the  builders  (of  the  Great  Pyramid)  was  not 
to  erect  a  Tomby  the  least  suspicion  of  which  would 
have  led  me  to  care  nothing  more  about  the  Measures,  I 
was  therefore  only  solicitous  to  discover  for  what  scien- 
tific uses  that  Great  Pyramid  could  have  been  designed, 
and  these  opened  themselves  out  very  gradually. 

**  We  want  better  intelligence  of  the  Coffer,  and  other 
parts  as  well.  I  vvi^h  we  had  some  one  to  go  out  to 
Egypt  on  whom  we  could  depend ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  general  truth  must  suffice." 

March  15,  1864. — **  Did  I  reply  to  your  query  about 
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present  location  of  Coifer?     It  is  in  the  King's  Chamber 
of  *  The  Great  Pyramid.' 

"  Have  you  any  intention  of  going  there  ?  I  could 
almost  hope  you  have  such  a  thought ;  but  do  not 
expose  yourself  to  any  risk — you  are  wanted  at  home. 

"  Ewart  has  carried  his  bill  in  the  Commons ;  but  it 
will  never  become  law,  or,  if  it  does,  the  people  of  this 
country  will  deserve,  like  the  Jews,  to  lose  both  their 
name  and  nation  in  return  for  their  ungrateful  conduct. 

"  I  am  not  yet  quite  well,  but  I  trust  to  revive  a  little 
when  the  flowers  do. 

"  It  is  many  months  since  I  went  out  of  the  house, 
either  for  a  walk  or  a  ride  in  the  fresh  air,  and  I  feel  verj- 
low.  But  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  or  wTiting  to 
you  restores  me  more  than  anything  else." 

March  23,  1864. — **  The  cause  of  truth  is  the  great 
object.  If  in  any  way  we  are  able,  while  on  earth,  *to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,'  we  have  not  lived 
in  vain.  There  is  an  immense  deal  of  knowledge  half 
hidden  from  our  minds,  which  calm  inquiry,  if  pursued 
in  a  right  spirit,  would  open  out. 

"What  you  say  of  the  Kamak  cubit  is  perfectly  true. 
The  measure  had  its  origin  long  before  the  name;  and 
any  attempt  to  account  for  the  beginning  of  the  measure 
is  worthy  of  our  best  attention.  When  I  have  reflected 
on  what  you  have  said,  I  will  try  to  write  again." 

March  24,  1864. — "  I  cannot  to-day  say  more,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  an  excellent  means  of  superseding  the 
mention  of  the  cubit  of  Kamak  is  afforded  in  the 
sacred  cubit  of  25  inches." 

March  29,  1864. — **  I  had,  as  you  suppose,  mentioned 
in  my  book  the  inference  deducible  from  the  fact  of  a 
common  origin  of  weights  and  roeasures  among  the 
most  civilised  nations  of  antiquity.  It  speaks  irresist- 
ibly in  favour  of  a  common  origin  of  all  mankind  from 
one  source.     I  see  no  difference  between  the  man  who 
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first  gives  utterance  to  such  a  remark  and  the  man  who 
approves  it  when  he  hears  it  uttered.  I  am  a  thinker , 
and  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  act  in  my  vocation. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  many  should  approve  before  the 
thought  can  enter  into  the  popular  mind,  and  if  that 
result  ever  takes  place,  I  am  only  one  among  many  who 
are  entitled  to  any  commendation  ;  nay  there  is  no  room 
for  commendation  to  any  one,  for  all  do  but  impart  what 
has  been  given  them.  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos 
water,  but  God  gives  the  increase,  if  that  ever  takes 
place.  I  suppose  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  Elders 
casting  their  crowns  before  the  Throne  in  Revela- 
tion iv. 

**  Feeling  a  little  better  I  have  written  a  longer  letter 
than  usual." 

During  the  month  of  April  many  interesting  little 
notes  were  received,  all  breathing  the  same  calm,  patient, 
reflective  spirit,  written,  both  in  style  of  composition  and 
caligraphy,  with  remarkable  precision  and  clearness. 
Mr.  Taylor's  handwriting  was  an  illustration  of  his 
character — every  letter,  every  word,  every  sentence, 
all  were  absolutely  correct  and  conscientiously  formed 
up  to  the  very  last  one  written  on  the  25th  of  April. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  May,  a  letter  arrived 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Hessey,  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  and  the  friend  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  son  of  his 
respected  partner.  He  writes  thus  :  **  I  feel  you  ought 
to  know  that  our  dear  friend  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  dan- 
gerously ill ;  indeed  for  some  hours  his  life  was  despaired 
of,  but  he  has  rallied,  and  is  now  somewhat  revived." 
On  the  nth  of  May,  1862,  the  same  friend  writes  again: 
"  Mr.  Taylor  is  much  better,  but  still  sadly  weak.  He 
.  thanks  you  heartily  for*your  appreciation  of  his  work.*' 

May  27,    1864. — A   letter  came    from  a  lady,  the 
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daughter  of  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's  oldest  and  dearest 
friends,  and  she  writes  as  follows  :  '*  As  an  old  friend  I 
have  come  up  for  a  short  time  to  assist  in  nursing  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  is  in  such  a  weak  state,  he  is  not  able  to 
leave  his  bed."  On  the  31st,  this  lady  writes :  "  Mr. 
Taylor,  was  more  pleased  with  your  letter  than  I  can 
well  say.  He  is  surprised  at  the  points  of  contact 
between  your  mind  and  his." 

June  2,  1864. — "  I  can  only  again  report  the  extreme 
delight  your  letter  gave  Mr.  Taylor.  He  feels  it  the 
more  that  being  now  laid  aside,  and  his  work  in  a 
manner  nearly  done,  others  are  being  raised  up  who 
will  not  let  the  subject  drop.  On  looking  over  your 
corrections  he  said,  *  Oh  !  how  well  he  has  done  it,  I 
could  never  have  done  it  now.  The  service  that  good 
man  has  done  me  is  incalculable^  for  he  is  helping  me 
just  where  I  failed.  Oh  !  how  thankful  I  feel  for  all 
these  merciful  dispensations.* " 

Jtme  28,  1864. — **  In  the  midst  of  extreme  physical 
weakness  that  wonderful  mind  tries  to  soar  above  its 
tabernacle,  which  seems  now  nearly  dissolved.  If  he  is 
spared  until  your  book  comes  out,  it  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  him  to  read  it." 

June  29,  1864. — "  Mr.  Taylor  was  so  much  pleased 
with  your  letter,  and  as  I  read  it  to  him  he  was  quite 
overcome.  Tears  of  pleasure  seldom  hurt  any  one,  so 
I  read  on  to  the  end." 

July  4,  1864. — **  On  Friday  morning  a  change  took 
place,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  sinking.  He 
looked  much  pleased  when  your  dedication  was  read  to 
him,  but  his  great  humility  prevented  him  saying  much 
about  it.  He  will  never  live  to  see  your  book,  which  I 
hoped  it  might  be  my  privilege  to  read  to  him. 

**  Thank  Mrs.  Smyth  for  her  kind  and  most  interesting 
letter.  It  was  the  last  letter  he  heard  from  beginning 
to  end." 
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And  now  the  closing  scene  must  be  told  in  the  words 
of  this  kind  lady-friend,  who  was  so  favoured  as  to  wit- 
ness this  lovely  death-bed  of  a  truly  Christian  man. 

"  On  Friday,  the  ist  of  July,  1864, 1  had  just  finished 
transcribing  the  little  book  I  had  come  upon  purpose 
to  copy  for  him,  when  he  said,  *  Now,  my  dear,  it  is 
finished,  but  it  is  not  completed ;  *  and  he  asked  me  to 
help  him  from  the  sofa  to  the  chair,  and  reach  him  a 
large  interleaved  Bible,  and  he  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  me  a  part  he  had  wished  to  expound,  but  illness 
prevented  him.  It  was  about  the  light  Aaron  was 
commanded  to  bum  from  six  in  the  evening  until 
midnight,  when  the  length  of  the  day  was  changed, 
when  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt.  He  tried  to 
grasp  the  Bible  in  his  pale  thin  hands,  and  said  with 
a  smile,  it  seemed  to  have  grown  heavier.  Whilst 
helping  him  to  hold  it,  such  a  fearful  panting  for 
breath  came  on,  I  thought  he  was  dying ;  but  shortly 
he  rallied,  and  upon  his  faithful  nurse  (Sarah)  coming 
into  the  room  he  said,  *0h!  let  me  lie  down.'  She 
asked  him,  *  Where,  sir?  On  the  sofa  or  the  bed?' 
He  gave  again  his  own  sweet  smile  and  said,  moving 
his  head  from  side  to  side,  *  One  place,  one  place.' 

**  All  Saturday  we  thought  he  was  dying — the  dew  of 
death  seemed  on  his  face — but  at  night,  instead  of 
sinking,  delirium  came  on,  and  for  thirty-six  hours  he 
wandered  incessantly ;  but  even  in  delirium  his  thoughts 
were  all  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man.  His 
prayers  were  beautiful.  Again  and  again  he  would  say, 
*  Oh !  let  me  lie  down,  let  me  lie  down  in  the  arms 
of  Thy  mercy,  and  when  I  awake  may  I  enjoy  Thy 
blessing  continually.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Thy  dear 
Son's  sake.  Amen.'  The  next  night  his  prayer  had 
changed  :  it  was  now,  *  Oh  I  let  me  lie  down  in  the  arms 
of  Thy  pity,  and  when  I  rise  up,  may  I  dwell  in  Thy 
presence  for  ever.' 
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•*  These  and  many  other  expressions  uttered  in  the 
bell-like  voice  peculiar  to  delirium  were  very  touching. 
Six  hours  before  I  left  him,  he  sank  into  unconsciousness, 
and  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  for  him  was  to 
moisten  his  lips  with  a  feather.  I  would  that  I  could 
have  stayed  with  him  to  the  last,  but  I  left  him  wth 
relations,  and  that  was  best. 

"And  thus  sweetly  and  calmly  closed  the  life  upon 
earth  of  this  most  remarkable  man.  He  suffered  from 
a  severe  internal  complaint,  which  was  eventually  the 
cause  of  his  death.  None,  however,  but  those  most 
intimate  with  him  could  have  supposed  that  even 
when  he  appeared  most  cheerful,  and  seemed  to  enter 
with  delight  into  the  pursuits  of  those  around  him,  he 
was  enduring  constant  pain.  No  murmur  escaped  him 
even  in  his  last  struggles,  and  to  those  around  him  he 
seemed  rather  to  fall  asleep  than  to  die." 

Mr.  Taylor  never  married;  two  sisters  survived  him, 
who  were  invalids  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  his  eldest 
nephew  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
afterwards  conveyed  his  uncle's  mortal  remains  to  the 
village  churchyard  of  Gamston,  near  Retford,  Mr. 
Taylor  having  departed  this  life  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1864. 

Some  little  time  after  his  death  the  executors  kindly 

m 

presented  his  cherished  copy  of  "  Greaves's  Pyramido- 
graphia,"  and  a  large  bundle  of  supposed  Pyramid- 
subject  MSS.  to  Piazzi  Smyth.  He  looked  over  the 
latter  carefully,  but  finding  that  the  pages  were  only 
the  returned  printer's  '*  copy  " — MSS.  put  away  after 
reading  "proofs"  by  a  methodical  hand,  such  as  John 
Taylor's  always  was — he  packed  them  up  again,  and 
turned  with  undivided  attention  to  realising  a  grand 
practical  duty,  which  had  now  devolved  upon  him,  as 
follows : — 

During    Mr.   Taylor's    and   Piazzi    Smyth's    corre- 
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spondence,  and  as  already  hinted  at,  it  became  verj^ 
manifest  how  desirable  it  was  to  have  more  accurate 
and  reliable  measures  of  many  of  the  crucial  parts  of  the 
great  monument,  so  as  to  place  the  theory  of  "The 
Great  Pyramid"  on  unquestionable  basis,  or,  rather, 
either  to  establish  or  overturn  it. 

To  this  end  my  husband  resolved  that  we  should 
betake  ourselves  to  Egypt  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  taking  with  us  all  the  best  instruments  of 
mensuration  we  could  command.  This  we  did  in 
November,  1864,  and  for  months  devoted  ourselves  to 
measuring  every  required  part  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
It  was  a  laborious  and  fatiguing  work,  but  a  labour  of 
love  for  the  truth's  sake. 

The  results  of  these  admeasurements,  after  two  years* 
further  occupation  in  computing  and  printing,  were  given 
to  the  world  in  most  unusual  fulness  of  the  original  and 
actual  measures,  in  **  Life  and  Work  at  the  Great 
Pyramid  " ;  published  by  Edmonston  and  Douglas  (now 
Douglas  and  Foulis),  Edinburgh,  in  1867. 

The  real  bearing  and  importance  of  these  volumes  of 
apparently  mere  dry  numbers  was  not  seen  by  the 
public  for  many  years ;  but  when  at  last  the  books  were 
well  distributed,  and  had  become  a  sort  of  known, 
tested,  and  unalterable  documents  before  the  world  at 
large,  then  men  began  to  read,  and  were  most  astonished 
to  find  thereby  that  not  only  was  John  Taylor's  grandest 
discovery  (in  theory  perhaps  chiefly)  now  practically 
proved  to  demonstration ;  but  that  there  is  a  vital, 
growing  energy  about  this  ancient  Great  Pyramid's 
awakening,  whereby  it  is  acquiring  new  strength  from 
year  to  year ;  and  a  belief  in  its  truth  is  spreading  in 
the  United  States  and  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tas- 
mania, and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

Wherefore  if  the  public,  in  all  these  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  world,  now  demand  this  Fourth  Edition  of 
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"  Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid,"  we  feel  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  issued  without  containing  something 
more  than  the  mere  bald  dedication  towards  keeping 
up  the  memory,  and  relating  something  of  the  merits, 
the  labours,  the  virtues  and  the  Christian  piety  of  John 
Taylor — the  first  of  men  to  whom  has  been  vouchsafed 
in  the  modem  world  to  discover  traces  of  a  primeval 
monumental  message  of  Divine  Inspiration ;  given  of 
old  with  prophetic  purport  for  the  highest  benefit  of 
man  in  these  latter  days,  because  to  testify  to  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  and  His  Christ  from  the  beginning 
of  human  religious  histor>'  onwards  to  the  end  still  to 
come. 

J.  P.  S. 
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THE   ROYAL   SOCIETY,   LONDON; 

And  its  published  Base-side  length  of  the  Great 

Pyramid. 

From  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune  of  Thursday, 

May  215/,  1874. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tribune. 

Sir, — Hitherto  anything  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  Society  (London)  has  been  considered 
worthy  of  utmost  credence.  Such  trust  can  no  longer 
be  reposed  in  all  its  official  statements.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  Fellows  at  large  have  consented  to  the 
perversions  of  truth  lately  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
Society,  but  they  are  none  the  less  responsible  or  free 
from  blame  in  permitting  officers  who  can  lend  them- 
selves to  such  perversions  to  continue  in  their  exalted 
positions.  I  have  before  me  a  pamphlet,  published  in 
London,  March,  1874,  containing  the  correspondence 
between  the  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland,  Professor 
C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  and  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  the  Royal  Society,  as  represented  by  its 
officers,  appears  in  a  very  unenviable  position.  Differ- 
ences in  opinion  from  those  who,  at  least  in  their  own 
estimation,  are  the  leaders  in  the  world's  progress,  **  the 
advanced  thinkers,"  cannot,  it  seems,  be  for  a  mo- 
ment tolerated.     The  .  .  .  has  determined  the  Mutual 
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Admiration  Society  (which  can  permit  no  discovery  or 
improvement  which  originates  outside  the  charmed 
circle,  to  be  worth  anything)  to  nip  at  once  all  inter- 
ference in  the  bud.  As  for  justice  or  truth,  that  is 
altogether  a  secondary  question. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Bradford,  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  F.R.S.,  was  un- 
wittingly led  into  an  error,  in  a  statement  as  to  the 
length  of  the  Egyptian  cubit,  in  the  course  of  his 
eloquent  and  excellent  lecture  on  Molecules.  It  is  true 
that  he  used  the  erroneous  statement  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  particular  harm  was  done ;  but  still  he  had  all 
the  authority  of  the  published  "Transactions"  and 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  "  to  back  him,  and 
he  thought  these  might  be  trusted.  To  correct  the 
unfortunate  blunder,  published  under  their  sanction^ 
the  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotland  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
Member,  and,  after  a  very  long  interval,  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  sub-committee,  to  whom  the  paper  had 
been  referred,  had  reported  it  was  "  not  of  a  nature 
suited  for  public  reading  before  the  Society!"  Now 
the  paper  itself,  which  is  published  in  full  in  the 
pamphlet  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  a  very  short  one, 
and  it  certainly  does  present  General  Sir  Henry  James, 
R.E.,  F.R.S.,  in  no  very  enviable  light ;  and  as  the  said 
**  Chief  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  "  is  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Mutual  Admiration  Society,  of  course  the  paper 
could  not  come  before  the  Royal  Society  at  large,  to  be 
publicly  read,  and  thus  given  to  the  world.  The  errors 
in  question,  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Royal 
Society,  all  come  from  the  very  ridiculous  theories  of 
this  gallant  Knight  in  reference  to  the  Great  Pyramid 
in  Egypt.  The  first  theory,  enunciated  in  the  A  thenaum^ 
in  a  communication  dated  **  Ordnance  Survey  Office, 
Southampton,  Nov.  9,  1867,"  gave  that  the  sole  reason 
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wherefore  the  Great  Pyramid  had  been  built  of  its  actual 
basal  size  was  to  allow  a  side  of  the  base  to  measure  360 
cubits  of  25'488  inches  each,  and  so  the  base-side  length 
was  stated  by  Sir  Henry  James  to  be  764  feet  =  9,168 
inches — and  as  this  was  the  actual  measurement  of 
Colonel  Howard- Vyse,  that  most  worthy  pyramid  ex- 
plorer, the  accord  seemed  perfect.  It  was  afterwards 
pointed  out  to  Sir  Henry  that  360  x  25*488  amounts  to 
9»i75'68  inches  instead  of  exactly  764  feet,  as  he  had 
stated — an  arithmetical  blunder  of  7*68  inches.  More- 
over, he  could  find  no  authority  for  the  ancient  cubit  of 
25*488  inches  long,  and  so  he  let  that  cubit  drop. 

The  next  attempt  was  in  the  classical  line,  and  never 
was  the  old  saw,  *'A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,**  better  illustrated.  Finding  somewhere — in  a 
translation,  I  presume,  and  perhaps  a  quotation — the 
Egyptian  cubit  mentioned  by  the  **  Father  of  History  '* 
as  equal  in  length  to  the  Samian,  he  immediately 
jumped  at  the  conclusion,  **  Samos  ?  Why,  that's 
Grecian  1  here  we  have  it— the  Egyptian  and  Grecian 
cubits  are  identical ! "  And  so  forthwith  the  Egyptian 
cubit  was  pronounced  to  be  18*24  inches  in  length,  to 
the  confounding  of  all  the  time-honoured  Egyptologists, 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  for  example,  and  that  learned 
Babylonian  scholar.  Dr.  Brandis  of  Berlin,  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  almost  all  other  authorities,  who  have 
supposed  it  about  20*7  inches  in  length.  He  was  in 
utter  ignorance  that  when  Herodotus  wrote,  Samos 
was  regarded  as  Asian  and  Persian,  and  the  first  attack 
upon  it  by  the  Lacedaemonian  Dorians,  he  terms  their 
expedition  into  Asia.  {Thalia,  56  ;  see,  also,  55.)  All 
of  which,  long  ago,  was  expounded  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Rawlinson.  Now  in  giving  this  new  length  of  the 
common  Eg>'ptian  cubit,  requiring  a  base-side  length 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  to  be  9,120  inches,  in  order  that 
it  might  contain  500  of  them,  he  ignores  Howard- Vyse, 
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his  great  authority  before,  ignores  all  the  splendid  work 
of  the  French  savants^  and  the  laborious  measurements 
of  Professor  Smyth,  and  selects  two  of  the  smallest 
measurements  he  can  find.  Even  here  he  puts  on  a 
par  with  the  work  of  his  own  pet  engineers  that  of  a 
young  engineer,  who  performed  the  work  in  measuring 
single-handed,  and  all  to  get  this  cooked  number,  9,120 
inches  (which  is  ten  inches  less  than  his  own  engineers 
obtained),  and  to  suit  his  new  Samo-Egyptian  cubit. 
To  their  credit  be  it  said  that  the  measurement  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  taken  by  itself  does  come  nearest  to 
what  is  the  best  mean  of  all  the  best  measurements 
hitherto  made,  though  still  much  too  small,  if  we 
accord  any  weight  to  Vyse  and  the  French  savants. 

These  blunders  were  published  in  the  "Proceedings" 
of  the  learned  **  Royal  Society  of  London  "  for  June,  1873. 
In  his  communication  to  the  Society  correcting  them. 
Professor  Smyth  claims  that  the  new  length  was  brought 
in  by  its  author.  General  Sir  Henry  James,  R.E.,  by 
means  of  (i)  an  unfair  selection  among  the  standard 
modern  measured  lengths  of  the  base-side  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  ;  and  (2)  a  meaning  attributed  to  certain  words 
in  Herodotus,  making  them  tell  the  very  opposite  stor>' 
to  what  they  were  intended  to  do.  No  wonder  the  Ad- 
miration Club  was  ashamed  to  let  the  world  know  of 
these  misstatements  of  facts  and  classic  blunders,  and 
deteimined  to  snuff  out  the  light  of  Piazzi  Smyth  in- 
stantly. .  .  .  And  here  comes  the  sorriest  part  of  the 
whole  business.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1874,  Professor 
Piazzi  Smvth  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  as  follows: — 

**  Sir, — With  reference  to  my  letter  of  last  October  27,  forwarding  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  a  short  paper  *  On  the  length  of  a 
side  of  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid,*  intended  to  correct  the  errors  on 
the  same  subject  printed  by  the  Society  in  1873,  first  in  their  Proceed- 
ings,  and  subsequently  in  their  Transactions,  and  with  reference  also  to 
the  rejection  and  return  of  the  said  paper  to  me  on  the  22nd  ult.,  by  the 
Secretary,  on  the  plea,  by  a  sub-committee,  of  its  not  being  of  a  nature 
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suited  for  a  public  reading  before  the  Society,  I  beg  to  say  that  having 
thus  failed  in  all  that  I  can  do  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Society  as  to 
whether  they  are  seeking  *  accurate  measuring,  truth-stating,  and  justice- 
doing,'  or  the  exact  opposite  thereof,  in  researches  concerning  the  most 
ancient  and  exalted  monument  of  intellectual  and  religious  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  there  is  nothing  now  left  me  but  to  come  out  of  the 
Royal  Society,  as  I  do  hereby,  resigning  my  Fellowship  therein,  and 
hoping  that  you.  Sir,  at  least,  will  not  consider  my  reasons  for  with- 
drawing *  not  suitable  for  a  public  reading  before  the  Society/ — I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient  Servant,  "  Piazzi  Smyth. 

**  To  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  London." 

Will  it  be  believed  that  an  honourable  man,  such  as 
we  have  always  hitherto  supposed  Dr.  Hooker  to  be^ 
under  fear  of  the  Admiration  Club,  probably  under  their 
instruction,  simply  announced  the  resignation  from  the 
chair,  without  reading  the  letter  or  giving  the  reasons  ? 
When  Piazzi  Smyth,  suspecting  him  to  have  concealed 
from  the  open  meeting  of  the  Society  that  the  truth  of 
its  statements  about  the  Great  Pyramid  had  been  most, 
seriously  challenged,  puts  the  question  directly  to  him 
in  a  second  letter,  Dr.  Hooker  states  that — 

"  As  your  letter  giving  your  reasons  for  withdrawal  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  communication  to  the  Society,  and  as  it  further  appears  to  me  to  con- 
tain reflections  on  the  motives  as  well  as  the  actions  of  the  Fellows 
generally,  I  have  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  lay  it  before  the  Council, 
with  the  view  of  taking  its  opinions  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  it,  and  of  which  course  you  shall  be  duly  informed." 

In  reply.  Professor  Smyth  said  that — 

**  Dr.  Hooker  was  keeping  back  from  the  Fellows  the  part  on  which 
the  withdrawal  depended— out  of  which  it  originated — which  it  was  most 
important  for  the  Fellows  to  know  of,  and  which  I  so  pointedly  requested 
of  you  as  President,  and  when  I  was  still  F.R.S.,  to  read  to  the  meeting, 
and  because  you  saw  that  that  part  of  the  letter  was  *  of  the  nature  of  a 
communication  to  the  Society ! '  As  for  any  subsequent  efforts  that  you 
may  only  now  be  going  to  make,  after  I  have  ceased  to  be  F.R.S.,  to 
bring  the  part  of  my  old  letter  you  were  previously  silent  on  before  your 
Council,  not  for  correcting  your  Pyramid  errors,  but  under  the  oclious 
charge  against  me  that  I  reflected  therein  on  the  motives  and  actions  of 
the  Fellows  generally  (when  you  know  perfectly  well  that  it  was  the 
Executive  only,  and  their  refusing  to  let  the  Fellows  know  what  was 
going  on,  that  I  was  dealing  with),  the  thing  is  so  transparent  that  I  shall 
take  no  other  mode  of  answering  you  than  that  of  laying  your  own  words 
before  all  the  Fellows  and  the  world  at  the  same  time.*' 

There  the  matter  stands  just  now.     I  do  not  blame 
Professor  Smyth  for  withdrawing,  and  yet  I  am  sure  he 
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could  have  done  more  for  the  cause  of  light  and  truth 
had  he  remained,  unpleasant  as  it  might  have  been  for 
awhile.  Still,  it  will  stir  up  a  breeze,  and,  I  hope,  ex- 
pose the  facts  so  thoroughly,  that  these  men  who  are 
largely — some  of  them  almost  exclusively — supported 
by  the  people,  but  who  scorn  to  recognise  any  rights 
outside  themselves,  may  learn  their  true  position,  and 
that  the  world  is  not  yet  their  exclusive  possession. 
To  use  the  glowing  words  of  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell, 
closing  the  very  lecture  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
turning-point  in  bringing  about  this  sad  state  of  affairs, 
I  hope  that  they  "  may  learn  that  those  aspirations  after 
accuracy  in  measurement,  truth  in  statement,  and  jus- 
tice in  action,  which  we  reckon  among  our  noblest  attri- 
butes as  men,  are  ours  because  they  are  essential  con- 
stituents of  the  image  of  Him  who  in  the  beginning 
created,  not  only  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  but  the 
materials  of  which  heaven  and  earth  consist." 

rl.  L.  S. 

HoBART  College,  Geneva,  New  York. 
April  loM,  1874. 
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Time  Indications  of  the  Grand  Gallery  in  the 

Great  Pyramid. 

By  MR.  JAMES  SIMPSON. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  in  February,  1865,  a  young  Leith 
shipbuilder  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth  (then  at  work  at  the  Great  Pyramid),  in 
which,  for  the  first  time,  and  as  it  were  by  a  sudden 
inspiration,  the  prophetic  record  of  time  embodied  in 
the  passage-system  of  the  Pyramid  was  grandly  opened 
out  and  explained.  This  of  itself  would  have  formed 
an  era  in  the  unveiling  of  the  **  witness,"  apart  from 
the  great  work  of  measuring  then  going  on.  Yet  seven 
whole  years  elapsed  before  this  important  discovery 
was  demonstrated  to  be  true,  and  the  ground  thus  made 
firm  for  further  advance.  For  it  was  only  in  1872  that 
Professor  Smyth,  acting  on  the  happy  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Charles  Casey,  and  with  the  ready  assistance  of 
Mr.  Waynman  Dixon,  C.E.,  and  Dr.  Grant,  of  Cairo, 
was  enabled  to  shew  that  the  **  ruled  lines'*  in  the 
entrance  passage,  which  had  been  a  seven  years*  won- 
der and  baffling  puzzle,  were  simply  the  builder's  mark 
of  the  date  of  his  work,  in  inch-years  preceding  the 
epoch  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  which  is  shewn  at  the 
commencement  of  the  grand  gallery  floor.  The  abso- 
lute agreement  of  this  date  (2170  years  B.C.)  with  that 
published  by  Professor  Smyth  years  before  on  purely 
astronomical,  or  astronomico-mathematical  grounds 
furnished  as  striking  a  proof  as  could  be  desired  of  the 
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truth  of  the  time-passage  "  theory."  And  now,  after  the 
same  author  had  further  shewn  that  1,260  years  from 
the  era  of  the  Mohammedans  and  the  1,881  years  (or 
so)  of  the  grand  gallery  dispensation  run  out  at  one 
and  the  same  time  in  the  very  near  future,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  others  should  begin  to  look  into  a  matter 
of  such  momentous  interest  to  all.  And  hence  most 
excellent  suggestions  have  come  from  Mr.  Hartwel! 
A.  Powers,  of  Cincinnati,  leading  to  more  accurate 
views  both  as  to  the  length  and  signification  of  this 
passage ;  while,  more  recently,  Mr.  Charles  Homer  has 
brought  powerfully  before  the  readers  of  the  Banner 
the  exceeding  solemnity  of  the  events  which  appear  to 
him  to  be  clearly  set  forth  as  ready  to  be  revealed  to 
an  (alas !)  unready,  unheeding  world. 

Be  those  events  what  they  may,  we  are  now  less 
than  three  and  a  half  years  from  the  complete  and  sud- 
den ending  of  the  dispensation  or  age  symbolized  by  the 
grand  gallery  with  all  its  lofty  proportions  and  curious 
"septiform"  architectural  features — speaking,  no  doubt, 
of  the  superior  privileges  and  blessedness  of  this  Christian 
age  or  dispensation  of  grace,  over  all  that  preceded,  as 
well  as  emphatically  over  that  time  of  judgment  which 
is  immediately  to  follow.  For  the  greatest,  or  floor, 
length  of  the  gallery,  as  we  hope  to  shew,  does  not 
exceed  i,88i'6  Pyramid  inches ;  and  when  that  number 
of  tropical  years  is  measured  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era — the  latest  date  which  can  with  probability 
be  assigned  for  the  nativity  of  our  Lord — we  doinot  get 
beyond  the  6th  August,  1882  (less  than  three  and  a 
half  years  from  this  time)  as  an  outside  limit  for  the 
termination  of  the  gallery.  And  it  is  evident  that  even 
this  limit  must  be  reduced  by  whatever  amount  we 
place  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  before  the  ist  January, 

A.D.  I. 

The  length  of  the  gallery,  indeed,  which  we  are  con- 
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sidering,  is  stated  in  "  Life  and  Work  "  (Vol.  II.  p.  78), 
as  only — 

On  Eastern  side  =  1882*6  British  inches. 
,,   Western   ,,     =  1883*0        „  ,, 

Mean     =  1882*8        ,,  ,, 

=  1880*919  Pyramid  inches. 

But  this  is  the  ramp  length,  23  inches  vertically  above 
the  floor,  and  requires,  orf  ihe  shewing  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Powers,  the  addition  of  '4  inch,  more  fully  *444  on 
account  of  the  impending  of  south  wall,  in  order  to  give 
the  real  length  at  floor;  which  thus  becomes  1881*363. 
To  this  correction  I  would  add  another,  required  to 
reduce  the  inches  of  the  measuring-rod  used  on  this 
occasion  by  Professor  Smyth  to  true  British  inches, 
according  to  his  own  very  full  explanation  and  table  in 
the  introduction  to  Vol.  II.  above  cited.  The  rod  in 
question,  "  100  A,"  which  should  have  measured  100 
inches  only,  was  found  to  have  measured,  when  in 
Egypt,  ioo*oi6.     Hence — 

1881*363   X    100*016  00      rti 

^-^ =  1881*664 

100  ^ 

This  last  number,  then,  is  what  the  measures  yield  us 

for  this  most  desirable-to-be-known  floor-length  (subject 

only  to  a  small  minus  correction  for  inevitable  error, 

and  which  may  reduce  it  to  i88i*6). 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  precise  length  of 

this  floor  line  is  shewn  by  the  Pyramid  geometrically 

as — 

365;24?aji_5i:5i646  ^  ^gg^.^^g^  p^^^^j^  j„^^^3 

Two  well-known  and  fundamental  Great  Pyramid 
numbers  (numbers  of  inches  too)  are  to  be  multiplied 
together ;  and  their  product,  when  divided  by  the 
Pyramid's  arithmetical  base-number  10,  is  the  precise 
length  of  the  gallery  at  its  floor-line.    How  simple,  and 
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yet  profound!  Can  a  number  so  obtained  have  any 
conceivable  relation  to  mundane  chronology  ?  It  would 
seem  that  it  has ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
that  relation  can  be  precisely.  The  number  5i'5i646, 
so  well  known  as  unlocking  many  geometrical  beauties 
in  the  coffer,  besides  connecting  that  vessel  with  the 
king's  chamber  and  with  the  Pyramid  as  a  whole,  is 
itself  derived  from  365*2422  by  the  application  of  the 
quantity  ir  in  one  of  its  forms ;  and  hence  the  gallery's 
length  may  be  stated  more  shortly,  though  not  so 
simply,  as — 

_365:24?2»  ^  x88r5985. 
40v^T  ^^  "^ 

But  a  preferable  form  of  the  equation  is  as  follows : — 
206-06585  X  91-31055  =  x88r5985. 

In  this  case,  the  first  number  will  be  recognised  as 
the  breadth  of  the  king's  chamber;  and  the  second 
number  is  y^  of  the  Pyramid's  base-side.  And  such, 
moreover,  is  the  relation  of  these  two  numbers  to  each 
other  and  to  the  particular  angle  at  which  the  grand 
gallery's  floor  ascends  from  the  horizon  (26**  17'  37"  by 
measure,  but  believed  to  indicate  26**  18'  10"),  that 
when  206*06583  inches  are  measured  along  that  sloping 
floor  upwards,  the  perpendicular  height  attained  is 
exactly  91*31055. 

And  here  we  may  well  pause  to  reflect,  first,  upon 
the  extraordinary  skill  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
theoretic  length  of  about  1881*6  Pyramid  inches  has 
been  built  into  the  heart  of  this  witness  of  the  desert, 
so  as  to  last  unimpaired  through  four  millenniums  ;  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  scarcely  less  wonderful  skill  and 
accuracy  of  the  measurer,  who,  at  the  end  of  those  ages 
of  stony  silence,  has  been  permitted  to  recover,  record, 
and  publish  to  the  world  these  now  amazingly  vocal 
measures. 
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I  have  said  "  about  i88i*6  Pyramid  inches,"  because 
i88i'5983  is  derived  from  a  length  of  year  =  365*2422 
days ;  and  while  that  may  be  its  true  present  length,  it 
is  not  necessarily  the  length  embodied  in  the  Great 
Pyramid.  Now  i88i*6  implies  a  length  of  year  about 
twelve  seconds  greater,  or  the  length  which  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  had  about  the  beginning  of  our 
era — a  good  mean  length,  therefore,  for  all  Great  Pyra- 
mid time. 

What  follows  on  the  adoption  of  this  minute  cor- 
rection ?  A  very  curious  result.  Our  Saviour's  earthly 
life  is  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  gallery  by  a 
space  of  33  and  a  fraction  inches  preceding  the  sym- 
bolic representation  of  His  death  and  resurrection. 
These  inches  denote  years ;  and  if  we  call  them  33*6, 
we  shall  be  in  near  accordance  with  many  Biblical  ex- 
positors, and  in  exact  agreement  with  Mr.  Grattan 
Guiness,  who  in  his  work,  **  On  the  Approaching  End 
of  the  Age,"  gives  weighty  reasons  historical,  astrono- 
mical, and  prophetic,  for  the  acceptance  of  this  very 
period. 

Now  33*6  X  56  =  i88i*6,  the  exact  length  of  the 
gallery  as  above,  and  56  (the  product  of  the  7  of  the  old 
creation  by  the  8  of  the  new),  is  the  very  number  which 
Mr.  Charles  Horner  has  lately  found  to  be  set  up  at 
either  end  of  the  gallery  as  if  to  tell  of  the  two  appear- 
ings  or  revelations  of  our  Lord  ;  of  His  first  appearing 
from  the  grave  in  resurrection  glory;  and  of  His  second 
(and  still  future)  appearing  from  heaven  in  the  glory  of 
His  Father  and  of  the  holy  angels. 

James  Simpson. 

Edinburgh,  February  21,  1879. 

The  above  is  extracted  from  the  Banner  of  Israel  for  March  19,  1879 
(Vol.  III.  No.  116).  It  is  followed  in  subsequent  numbers  by  three 
other  papers,  chiefly  on  Biblical  Chronology  m  itself;  but  concludes 
with  a  postscript  containing  the  following  addendum  of  more  especially 
Pyramid  matter,  viz.: — 
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It  may  be  noted  that  the  length  of  the  tropical  year 
implied  by  our  assumed  length  of  the  gallery  floor 
(i88i*6)  is  365*2423396  mean  solar  days,  a  length  just 
12  seconds  greater  than  the  365*2422  commonly  as- 
sumed for  its  present  value,  and,  therefore,  very  near 
the  length  which  it  must  have  possessed  (according  to 
astronomic  records)  at  a.d.  o,  that  most  central  epoch 
of  human  time.    It  is  very  singular  that  then,  and  only 
then,  did  it  possess  the  exact  length  from  which  the 
gallery's  chronological  index  1881*6  is  derived  (as  at 
p.  120),  the  more  especially  as  that  particular  number 
co-ordinates  so  readily  with  the  cyclic  numbers  of  pro- 
phecy.    For  i88i*6  x  10  =  7  x  7  x  12  x  32 ;  7,056  = 
7  X  7  X  12  X  12 ;  5,880  =  7  X  7  X  12  X  10.    Observe 
also  that  18,816  +  7,056  =  25,872  (=  7  x  7  x  12  x  44), 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  precessional  period,  or  "  year 
of  the  Pleiades,"  as  usually  quoted,  than  that  given  by 
the  sum  of  the  base  diagonals  of  the  Pyramid.     The 
tropical  year  must  have  passed  through  the  particular  length 
which  yields  these  results  at  some  time  within  a  century 
or  two  of  the   First   Advent — why  not  at  that  exact 
epoch  ? — ^J.S. 

The  allusion  to  Mr.  Charles  Horner^s  labours,  still  in  progresSf  is 
worthy  of  note,  as  being  some  recognition  in  this  country  of  the  possibly 
vast  importance  in  the  future  of  the  American  Dr.  Milo  Mahan's  re- 
searches into  the  numeral  composition  of  Holy  Scripture ;  set  forth  at 
length  in  his  two  weighty  volumes,  entitled  *'  Palmoni.'*  Acting  on  the 
well-known  fact  that  every  Hebrew  word  has  in  its  letters  a  numerical 
equivalent,  Dr.  Mahan  translates  the  Scriptures  into  number ;  and  then 
endeavours  to  ascertain  what  they  imply  in  that  manner :  and  he  has,  in 
many  cases,  obtained  so  nearly  confirmatory  expressions  to  the  tendency 
of  the  literary  rendering,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  have  placed  the 
superhuman  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  on  a  new  basis  of  strength. 

Now  in  the  Great  Pyramid  we  have  the  numbers  in  primeval  PjTamid 
inches  of  the  Ancient  Architect,  given  us  by  modem  measure  (with  more 
or  less  accuracy,  according  to  the  preservation  of  the  part  concerned). 
With  these  numbers  then,  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Horner  seeks  out  the  Hebrew 
words  which  they  are  the  exact  equivalents  of;  and  then  compares  such 
words  with  the  destination  of  the  part  of  the  building,  as  already  given 
by  the  sacred  and  scientific  theory  thereof;  and  some  most  striking  con- 
firmations are  said  to  have  been  already  deduced. 


CORRIGENDA 

IN    SOME    FORMER   VOLUMES. 


(i.)  The  length  of  1878*4  Pyramid  Inches  in  the  Grand  Gallery  was 
inadvertently  stated  in  the  3rd  Edition  to  be  '*  at  the  height  marked  by  a 
groove  " ;  it  should  have  been  "  at  the  height  of  the  first  side  overlapping." 

• 

(2.)  The  breadth  of  the  top  of  the  niche  in  the  Queen's  Chamber  was 
given  in  the  2nd  Edition  of  this  book,  and  in  **  Life  and  Work,"  by  esti- 
mation only,  at  25  inches,  but  has  since  been  ascertained,  by  measure, 
to  be  only  19*5  inches,  as  stated  here  on  p.  224. 

(3.)  In  "  Life  and  Work  at  Great  Pyramid,"  1847,  ^^c  figure  of  the 
boss  on  the  granite  leaf  was  made  too  high.  See  its  correct  figure  here, 
on  Plate  XV. 

(4.)  In  Plate  IX.  here,  the  horizontal  passage  to  the  Queen's  Chamber 
is  far  from  correctly  drawn ;  the  proper  numbers  for  it  are  given  on 
pp.  223  &  224. 

(5.)  In  Plates  XIV.  and  XV.,  the  topmost  little  joint-line  at  the  upper 
North  comer  of  East  wall  of  Ante-chamber,  in  a  narrow  limestone  space 
there,  is  said  by  Mr.  Waynman  Dixon  not  to  exist;  and  in  Plate  XV.  it 
is  further  said,  by  the  same  authority,  that  the  next  little  joint-line 
below,  in  the  same  narrow  limestone  space,  is  drawn  too  high  up  by 
about  one-fifth  part  of  the  small  stone  below.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
pressing  importance  of  these  particular  corrections,  but  announce  them 
as  requested. 

(6.)  I  beg  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  stated  in  former  Pyramid 
volumes,  that  the  small -sized  drawings  of  these  very  limited  plates  are 
only  intended  to  show  generally  whereabouts  and  to  what  sort  of  forms 
the  elsewhere  written  and  recorded  numbers  of  the  measures  apply ; — 
these  measures  having  been  taken  on  the  stones  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
themselves,  and  corrected  afterwards,  if  necessary,  and  as  described  in 
the  volumes  of  **  Life  and  Work,"  both  for  value  of  the  divisions  of  the 
scale  employed,  and  for  wear,  tear,  or  dilapidation  of  the  stones,  so  far 
as  that  could  be  ascertained, — before  being  employed  for  theory. 
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tion  of  the,  73, 76, 84 
ose  of  a  polar  star,  371 
variation  of  the  compass  at  the,  77 
various   measured   accounts  ot    the 

Grand  Gallery  of  the,  546 
vertical  height  of,  indicates  the  sun 

distance,  58, 601 
visited  by  Prof.  Greaves,  128 
weights  and  measures,  227,  254,  273, 

290,  305 
what  about  money  at  the,  321 
what  the  ancients  knew  about  the 

interior  of  the,  99 
world-wide  interest  in  the,  128 
writers  on  the,  191 
Great  Sphinx,  420,  507, 5x2 
Greaves,  Professor  J  ohn,  coffer  measures, 

ij7 
describes  the  passages  of  the  Great 

Pyramid,  363 
discusses  the  air-channels  with  Dr. 

Harvey,  4x5 
Eastern    travelling    Oxford    Astro- 
nomer, 137 
Great  Pyramid  measurer,  19, 75, 137 
length  of  King's  Chamber  as  mea- 
sured by,  193 
named  the  granite  leaf,  175 
number  of  courses  in  King  s  Chamber 

walls,  168 
on  where  Cheops  was  buried,  129 
Gregg,  Rev.  Dr.,  "Times  of  the  Restitu- 
tion of  all  Things."  609 
Gregory,  D.  O.,  **  Mathematict  for  Prac- 
tical Men,'*  17 


Guineas,  Rev.  G rattan,  on  the  approach- 
ing end  of  the  age,  60, 141, 568 

Hadrian,  account  of  the  Emperor,  626 

Hakim,  El,  the  cruel,  124 

Haliburton,  Mr.  R.  G.,  on  the  Pleiades 
year.  377 

Hall,  Mr.  Sydney,  on  the  seven  over-, 
lappings  of  the  Grand  Gallery,  591 

Haroun  Al    Raachid   of  the   **  Arabian 
Nights,'*  110, 11.1, 122 

Harnson,    Rev.   j.,    "Whose    are    the 
Fathers,"  541 

Harvey,  Dr.,  air  required  in  the  Great 
Pyramid,  4x5 

Heat  and  air  pressure,  312,  317 

Hegira  begins  and  with  i^  ends  Mo- 
hammedanism, 588 

Hekekeyan  Bey's  Great  Pyramid  theor>-, 

Henderson,   Rev.   W.,   identttv  of  the 
scene  of  man's  creation,  redemption, 
and  fall,  629-631 
Hereditary  cubit,  290,  302 

pound-weight  measure,  288 
weights  and  measures,  140 
Herodotus,  account  of  the  Pyramid  build- 
ing, 110, 467 
a  charming  relater  of  history,  339 
an  ancient  Egyptian  authority,  8, 10 
cubit  of  the  day^of,  3^0 
imposed  on  bylBgyptiali  priests,  105 
Mr.  Taylor's  interpretation  of,  58 
was  he  ever  inside  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid? 103 
word  Pyramid  not  known  before  the 
visit  of,  408 
Herschel,  Sir  John,  angle  of  Pyramid,  2C 
inch  the  unit  standard  of  measure, 

247 
laid  down  the  astronomical  law  with 

regard  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  368 
on  applying  observation  to  theory, 

and  vice  vendt  190 
on  the  diameter  and  circumference  of 

a  circle,  46 
"  Outlines  of  Astronomy,"  324 
pole-star  calculations,  370 
relation  of  earth  and  Pyramid  size. 

Hieroglyphic  study,  good  done  by,4S6 
Hierologists  and  chronologists,  403-512 
Hine,  Edward,  399, 577, 614 
Historical  repudiator  of  Divine  Inspira- 
tion, 625 
History  of  interior  of  Great  Pyramid, 

09-120 
History,  religious,  floor-roll  of,  463 
Hooke,    Dr.,   comments    on    Professor 

Greaves,  74-80 
Hopkins,  Mr.  E.,  civil  engineer,  83 
Houses  of  Parliament  burned  down,  233 
Human  religious  history,  the  floor-roll  of, 

463 
Human,  versus  Divine,  ultimate  rule,  573 

Hydraulic  conditions  required  for  Cheopb' 

tomb,  130 
Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  little  known 
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Hypothesis  of  the  passage -plane's  side 

displacement,  439 
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Inches  in  the  granite  leaf,  205 
Indian  weights  and  measures,  239 
Inevitable  conclusions,  477 
Ingiis   aad   Alton,  measures  of  King's 
Chamber,  103 

uncovered  the  four  sockets,  37,  468 
Invasions  of  Bgjrpt,  124 
Ireland,  round  towers  of,  4x0 
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xix.  19, 20,  p.  2 
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James,  Sir  Henr>',  base-side  length  of 
Great  Pyramid,  38, 335 
the  10:9  shape  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
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Jeezeh,  orthography  of  the  name,  4 
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others,  ± 
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osephus  on  Cain  inventing  weights  and 
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Kepler,  M.,  sun  distance,  60 
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King,  Clarence,  on  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, 312 
King's  Chamber,  118, 120, 131, 194, 203 
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described  by  travellers  as  a  double 

cube,  203 
description  of  the,  119 
fives  and  tens  of  the,  170 
height  of,  a  peculiar  quantity,  203, 434 
lenf^th  of,  to  express  diameter  of  a 
circle,  199 
-  logarithm  calculation,  199 
measures  of  the,  195 
new  school  of  theorists  in  the,  192 
profane  Egyptian   cubits  not  really 

»n, 434 
reacts  on  the  exterior  of  the  Great 
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wall-courses  of,  167 
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Lane,  Mr,  length  of  Grand  Gallery,  546 
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Law,  H.,  ^*  Mathematica  for   Practical 
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Layard,  oers  not  Pyramids,  according  to, 

408 
Length  measure  of  Great  Pyramid,  207 
Lepsius,  Dr.,  enumerates  aix^-seven  Py- 
ramida,  600 
his  law  of  Egyptian  Pyramid  baildingv 

103,467 
his  modern  hieroglyphks  on  Great 

Pyramid,  7 
"Konigsbttch  der  Alten  Aegypler,** 

494 
on  the  buildersof  the  Great  Pyramid, 
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Letronne  on  the  hope  of  Egyptian  study, 
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Le  Verrier,  M.,  true  mean  ran  distance, 
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Lewis,  Sir  G.  C.,  on  Egjrptian  hierology, 
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"Life  and  Work  at  the  Great  Pyramid.** 
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364, 384.  439.  473.  477 
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Linear  and  surface  measure^  290, 304 
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for,  332 
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Loftus,  oers  not  Pyramids,  408 

Logarithm  calculations  of  King's  Cham- 
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Luke,  St.,  XX.  17,  p.  541 

MacDonald,  Mr.,  granite   poUahing  in 

Aberdeen  by,  147 
Mackay,  Rev.  Dr.,  a  Pyramid  author,  191 
Magna  Charta,  229 
Ma^etic  needle,  77 
Maitland,  Mr.  Kenmure,  461 
Mamoun,  Caliph  Al,  breaking  into  the 

Great  Psrramid,  114, 121, 151,  421 
scenes  that  would  shock,  186 
Manasseh,  rise  of.  576,  5;r9 
Manetho,  ancient  Egyptian  authority.  8 
Mariette  Bey  on  the  age  of  the  Great 

Sphinx,  308 
Mark,  St.,  xiii.  19,  p.  54^ 
Marks,  T.  Septimus,  his  book  on  Great 

Pyramid  and  its  teachings,  392 
Martin,  W.,  social  crisis  in  England,  573 
Maskelyne,  Dr.,  on  earth's  mean  denaity, 
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Masonry  in  first  ascending  passage,  431 

Matthew,  St.,  xxi.  p.  542 

xxi.  42,  p.  54X 
Maxwell,  Prof.  Clerk,  gives  a  wrong  mea- 
sure for  base-side  of  Great  Pjrramid,  336 
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Measures  of  the  boss  oa  the  granite  leaf, 

108,269 
of  exterior  of  Great  Pyramid,  95 
of  interior  of  Great  Pyramid,  222 
of  King's  Chamber,  194 
Measurement  of  Great  Pyramid,  order  for 

in  Revelations,  586 
Mecca,  looking  towards,  no 
Mechanical  data,  414^  ^5 
Melchlzedek  for  Phihtis,  629, 630 
Memlook  Beys,  127 
Mensural  data  at  the  disposal  of  new 

theorists,  293 
Menzies,  Robert,  first  breaks  ground  in 

the    religious    symbolisms    of    Great 

Pyramid,  461 
Messianic  and  Sabbatic  time,  446-477 
Messianic,  the  sacred  pronounced  to  be, 

460 
*'  Metric  System,"  by  President  Barnard, 

^53,562,565.568,579         .  ,     , 

Metrical  system,  preparations  made  for 

the  introduction  of  the,  566 
Metrology,  National,  227-320 
American,  250-253 
British,  227-253 
French,  metrical,  237 
preparations  for  universal,  559 
Keligious  element  in,  243 
Michaelis,  J.  D., on  weights  and  measures, 

536 
Mitchell,  Mr.   H.,  on    the    geographical 
position  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  86 
Rev.  J.,  earth's  mean  density  experi- 
ments, 178 
Missionaries    summarily    expelled   from 

India  by  British  police  up  to  1812,  556 
Missionary  and  free  Bible  beginnings,  in 

Great  Britain,  mainly  in  i8n,  557 
Model  of  meridian  section  of  Great  Pyra- 
mid in  ante-chamber,  204 
Mohammed  the  False  Prophet,  109 
Mohammedanism  dates  from  the  Hegira, 

and  ends  in  1881,  588 
Moicno,  Abb^,  length  of  ante-chamber,  202 

Venus  transit,  67 
Money  not  at  the  Great  Pyramid,  320 
Monumental  history  of  Egypt,  49a 
Moon,  lunations  of  the,  141 
Morton,  Rev.  H.,  duplication  of  the  cube, 

258 
Moses  and  Egyptian  wisdom,  389,  413 
Mosque  of  Sooltan  Hassan.  20 
Mount  Schihallion,  attraction  of  plumb- 
line  on,  177 
Muir,  Mr.  C.,  hypothesis  of  the  passage- 
plane's  side  displacement,  440 
Murray's  "  Handbook  for  Egypt,"  393 
Murtedi,  Arabian  author,  362 

Names  of  Pvramid  authors,  191 

of  the  builders  of  the  three  largest 
Pyramids,  525 
Napoleon  invaded  Egypt,  127 
National  weights  and  measures,  227-320 

British,  227-253 

American,  250-253 

French,  metrical,  237 
Nature,  jouTnAl  of  science,  67 
Nature's  standards  of  temperature  and 
pressure,  312-316 


New  school  of  Pyramid  theorists,  192 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  guess  as  to  earth's 
mean  density,  177 
on  the  sacred  cubit,  348, 350, 353 
speculated  on  the  coffer,  1^3 
speculated  on  sixe  of  King's  Chamber 

434 
New  Zealander's  beginning  of  the  year 

378 

Noah,  the  ark  of,  403 

Norris,  Dr.,  Assyrian  name  for  linear 
standard,  333 

Nouet,  M.,  made  refined  astronomica 
observations,  73 

Number  a  link  between  Divine  intelli- 
gence and  human,  218 
and  name  of  Antichrist,  617 

Numbers  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  42 

Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  444 
Observations  publiained  pure  and  simple , 
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of  Greenwich,  Paris,  Pulkova,  an  d 
Scotland,  182 
Oers,  places  of  security  for  treasure,  407 
Olympus,  gods  and  goddesses  of,  411 
Opium  smoking,  187 

Oppert,  M.,  on  the  Babylonian  cubit,  341 
Ordnance  map,  on  the  scale  of  the,  301 

survey,  54,  3^9 

of  Great  Britain,  342 
Orientation  of  the  Great' Pyramid,  73-77 
Orientations,  false,  of  idolatrous  temples. 

Orthography  of  the  name  Jeezeh,  4 
Osburn,  W.,  Egyptian  Dead-book,  344 
Dispersion  ot  Nations,  490 
hieroglyphic  and  Greek  studies,  492 
late  admirable  Egyptian  scholar  of 

Leeds,  492 
monumental  history  of  Egypt,  490, 529 
name  of  Egyptian  linear  standard, 

333 
on  the  Great  Sphinx,  510 
on  the  religions  of  the  world,  411, 529 
"  Otia  ifilgyptiaca,"  by  O.  R.  Gliddon,  76 
"  Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid,** 

second  edition,  336 
Oxford  astronomer  in  1637, 137 

graduate  on  the  Great  Pyramid,  ax6 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund's  cubit,  41a 

Palestine,  land  of,  577 

Passage-entrance,  astronoipy  of,  367 

Passages,  angle  of,  ^39 
lengths  into  angle,  433 
tabular  particulars,  221 

Passages  of  Great  Pyramid,  modem  mea- 
sures of,  ^66 

Passages  of  Scripture  quoted,  2, 68, 98, 108, 
123,  126,  220,  226,  299,  3»6.  330t  356,  337. 
393.  3981  401.  403.  4<*.  460,  482,  533,  536, 
537.  539.  540,  54*.  54^.  543.  544.  55*.  553. 
554.  581.  5«5.  586,  592,  602  ,603,  609,  6u, 
613.  6»,  621 

Perigal,  Mr.  H.,  numerical  proportions  of 
the  coffer  suggested  by,  163 

Per  ring,  Mr.,  assistant  to  Colonel  H.- 
Vyse.  45 
measured  heights  of  various  Pyra- 
mids, 64 
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Perring,  Mr.,  on  Egyptological  explora- 
tion*, 455 
opinion  m  to  use  of  Queen's  Cham- 
ber, 424 
Pyramid  of  Saccara  described  by,  409 
views  of  the  Pyramids.  206 
Peter  ii.  4;  2  Peter  ii.  22,  pp.  541-542 
Petrie,  W.,  Great    Pyramid's  meridian 
marked  by  nature,  89 
Pyramid  sun-distance,  58 
Petrie,  W.  F.,  cubit  measure,  404 

on  the  wall-courses  in  King's  Cham- 
ber, 170 
Petrocchi,  the  poet,  quoted,  594 
"  Philtis,''  by  Mr.  Casey,  458 

Job,  Shem,  or  Melctuzedek,  629,  630 
the  Shepherd  Prince,  530 
Philosophy  misapplied,  620 
Physical  science  of  the  Great  Pyramidi 

600 
Pierrepont,  W.  C,  on  ante-chamber,  191, 

204 
Pleiades,  cycle  of  the,  374 
system  of  the,  376 

Pooock.  Dr.,  number  of  stones  in  walls  of 
King's  Chamber,  x68 

Polar-star,  Great  Pyramid  use  of,  371 

Pole-star  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  elon- 
gation west,  78 

Pompeyr's  column,  146 

Postscript  in  1877  a.d.  65 

in  1879,  68,  180,  220,  250,  321,  387, 411, 

434.490,509.5".  531.556,590,632 
Powers,  Mr.,  air-channels,  5;$ 3 
great  step  in  the  Pyramid,  557 
length  of  Grand  Gallery,  546 
symbology  of  the  Queen's  Chamber, 

Poyntmg,  Mr.,  new  earth-density,  180 
Pratt,  Archdeacon, "  Science  and  Religion 

not  at  Variance,"  576 
Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  74 

list  of  authors  on  the,  376 
Pre- Mosaic  departures  out  of  Egypt,  530 
Preparations  for  universal  metrology,  561 
Pressure   atmospheric,  in   weight  mea- 
sure, 312 
Principle  of  Pyramid  building,  by  Mr.  J. 

Wild,  104 
Proclus,  mystic  and  apostate,  107,  387 
Proctor,  Mr.,  late  criticism  by,  60,  386 
Promiscuous  dancing,  186 
Prophetic  Grand  Gallery,  535,  545 
Prophetic  symbology  in  Great  Pyramid, 

545.  558,  579,  586,  592 
Proverbs  xi.  1,  p.  535 
xvi.  11,  p.  535 
xviii.  10,  p.  464. 
Prussian  savants  in  1843, 7 
Psalm  cxviii.  22,  p.  581 
Puiseuxj  M.,  result  of  Venus-transit  ob- 
servations, 67 
Pyramid  analogy,  Taylor-Herschcl,  55 
and  British  linear  measures,  302 
architect  exhibits  the  ir  quantity  in 

King's  Chamber,  200 
base  analogy  and  measure,  34,  36,  49, 

336 
building,  103 
capacity  measure,  254-272 


Pyramid  coffer,  xaS,  257, 259, 442 
height  of.  64, 94,  M 
masonry  coorae,  the  thirty-fifth.  2x2 
mass  built  in  borixontal  couraea,  2x2 
of  the  earliest,  489,  494,  497 
solar  analogy,  56 
sun-distance,  56. 65,  68 
system  of  spiecific  gravitiea,  277, 284, 

309.312 
the  great  ir,  436 
the  third,  149, 513 
the  word,  408 
used  as  a  symbol,  495 
weight  measure,  273-289 
weight,  of  whole,  287 
Pyramids,  ancient    base-side    length  of 
various,  45 
age,  and  latitudes,  of  variooa,  493 
angle  of  ascent,  ancient,  of  various.  493 
as  sepulchres,  4 
escaped   almost  nnhnrt  in  Egypt's 

terrific  ordeal,  122, 128 
height,  ancient  of  variooa,  65 
inner  time  symbolisms,  579 
Jeexeh,  as  described  to  Al  Mamoun, 

no,  114 
number  of  the,  3, 600 
of  Egypt  Epimethean,  410 

Quarter  corn-measure,  134 
Tueen  Elixabeth's  45-inch  ell,  294-296 
iueen's  Chamber,  423,  429 
excavations  in  the,  420 
new  measurements  at  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, 425 
niche  not  in  the  central  vertical  line 

of  the,  by  one  Sacred  cubit,  425 
symbolisms  of,  448,  450 
unexplained  feature  in  the  air-chan- 
nels in,  £Z7,  429,  553 
Queipo,  Don  Vincent,  **  Metrology,"  341 
Quinary  arrangement  of  wall-courses  in 

King's  Chamber,  169,  170 
Quinby,  Dr.  W.  F.,on  Daniel,  550 
U.S.  coinage,  321 

Ramp-stone,  the  missing,  455 
Ramps  and  upper  well-mouth,  452 
Rawlinson,  Canon,  on  orientation,  85 

translation  of  Herodotus,  340. 523,  526 
Reaumur's  thermometer  scale,  308 
Reich,  Prof.,  earth's  mean  density,  178 
Religious  history,  floor-roll  of,  463 
Representative  antagonist  to  Great  Pyra- 
mid theory,  2x5-220 
Repudiation,  historical,  of   Divine    In- 
spiration, 625 
Return  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem,  632 
Revelation  i.  i,  p.  544 

ix.  2-1 1,  pp.  X08,  X26,  220 
xi.  pp.  586,  589 
xiii.p.  617 

symbols  in  Grand  Gallery  and  Ante- 
chamber, 590 
Rich  men  have  lost  their  opportunity  of 
doing  their  part  at  Great  Pyramid,  460 
Richardson,    Dr.,  on    the  wails  of   the 

King's  Chamber,  169 
Rise  of  Manasseh,  576-579 
Romans  once   inside   the  subterranean 
chamber,  105 
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Roscoe,  Prof.,  "  Letsoni  in  Chem.,'*  3x0 
Rouelet,  Pasteur  G.  A.   d'lvernois,  on 
the  Apocalypse  and  Great  Pyramid,  220, 
588,  390,  618,  627 
Rotation  of  earth's  axis,  34,  39,  322,  328 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  179,  293 
Memoirs,  179 

Observatory  of  Edinburgh,  182, 25  o 
Report  of  1877, 66 
Royal  Society  ot  London,  336 

its  reputation  for  accuracy  impeached, 

Appendix  II.  p.  653 
on  Great  Pyramid  base-side  length, 

338 
Poynting*8  new  earth's  density,  180 
Rubbish  mounds  at  Great  Pyramid,  23, 29 
Rude  stone  monuments,  500 
Russians,  the  7th  trumpet  of  Revelations, 
591 

Sabbath  of  the  new  creation,  579 

Sabbath  of  the  old  creation,  ^81 

Sabbaths,  the  two,  an  institution  now 
incumbent  on  Christian  nations,  582 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 

OP  THB 

GREAT   PYRAMID, 

REPRODUCED  FROM  ORIGINAL  NEGATIVES, 

TAKEN   BY 

PROFESSOR  SMYTH  in  1865. 


J.  S.  PoLLiTT  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  Professor  Smyth,  he  is  now  publishing 
this  fine  series  of  pictures  printed  on  glass,  and  suitable  for 
use  in  the  Magic  Lantern,  Sciopticon,  or  Oxyhydrogen 
Apparatus  for  dissolving  views.  Single  copies,  2s.  6d,  each ; 
or  the  whole  series  of  fifty  in  a  grooved  box,  and  numbered 
consecutively,  according  to  catalogue,  jf 5  55. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  many  Pyramid  Students,  who 
do  not  care  to  incur  the  trouble  of  fixing  up  a  lantern  for 
throwing  enlarged  pictures  on  a  screen,  enlarged  positives, 
from  the  original  negatives,  are  also  being  printed  on  paper, 
both  singly  and  bound  up  in  a  volume,  the  price  being  the 
same  as  above  for  single  copies  unmounted,  and  £'5  55. 
for  the  complete  volume  of  fifty,  including  the  mounting, 
binding,  and  descriptive  letter-press. 

The  rare  excellence  of  most  of  these  pictures,  and  their 
suitability  for  Illustrating  Lectures  on  the  Pyramids,  and 
more  especially  on  the  Scientific  Construction  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  as  an  august  primeval  monument  of  number, 
weight,  and  measure,  have  long  been  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  seen  them. 

Previous  to  the  year  1874,  however,  copies  had  only  been 
produced  on  a  very  limited  scale  and  for  private  circulation 
only,  and  therefore,  as  they  are  now  offered  to  the  public  at 
a  price  so  reasonable,  considering  the  great  labour  and  care 
necessary  in  making  the  enlarged  copies,  the  Publisher  hopes 
to  receive  liberal  orders  for  them. 

For  the  important  meanings  and  interpretations  of  them, 
see  **Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyramid,"  Octavo  book. 
Fourth  Edition,  1879. 

J.  S.  POLLITT, 

ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PRINTER^  &c.,  &C., 
BARLOWS  COURT,  MARKET  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
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Autobiography  of  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D. 

And  Memoir  by  his  Sons,  the  Rev.  D.  K.  Guthrie  and  C.  J.  Guthrie. 
Post  8vo,  los.  6d. 

DR.    GUTHRIE'S   WORKS. 
The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Christ  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saints. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Way  to  Life. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

The  City,  its  Sins  and  Sorrows,  and  Pleas  for 

Ragged  Schools.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
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Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Man  and  the  Gospel. 

Crown  Svo,  38.  6d. 

Our  Father's  Business. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Out  of  Harness. 

Crown  Svo,  38.  6d. 

The  Parables  Read  in  the  Light  of  the  Present 

Day.     Crown  Svo,  38.  6d. 

Speaking  to  the  Heart. 

Crown  Svo,  38.  6d. 

Studies  of  Character  from  the  Old  Testament. 

First  and  Second  Series.    Crown  Svo,  38.  6d.  each. 

The  Angel's  Song. 

iSmo,  IS.  6d. 

Early  Piety. 

iSmo,  IS.  6d. 

Wm.  ISBISTER,  Limited,  56,  ludoatb  hill,  London. 


Memoir  &  Works  of  Norman  Macleod,  D.D. 


Memoir  op  Norman  Macleod,  D.D. 

By  his   Brother,   Donald   Macleod,  D.D.      With    Portrait  and 
Illustrations.     15th  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  gs. 

The  portrait  of  a  great  orator  and  pastor,  and  a  true  and  noble-hearted  num. — 
Mr.  Gladstones  Gleanings. 

DR.    MACLEOD'S    WORKS. 
Eastward. 

Travels    in    Egypt,    Palestine,    and    Syria.      With    Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Character  Sketches. 

With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  los.  6d. 

The  Starling. 

With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

The  Old  Lieutenant*  and  His  Son. 

With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Reminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish. 

Crown  Svo,  68. 

The  Earnest  Student. 

Memorials  of  John  Mackintosh.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Gold  Thread. 

With  Illustrations.     Square  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Wee  Davie. 

Sewed,  6d. 

Parish  Papers. 

Crown  Svo,  38.  6d. 

Simple  Truth  Spoken  to  Working  People. 

Small  Svo,  2S.  6d. 
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